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Dear  colleagues, 

This  issue  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation/Renaissance  et  Réforme 
represents  a  new  policy  for  our  journal.  After  broad  discussion,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  journal  should  initiate  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  significant  conferences  on  Renaissance  and  Reformation  subjects 
held  in  Canada  or  in  which  there  was  substantial  participation  by  Cana- 
dian scholars.  Each  year,  the  organizers  of  conferences  in  our  field  will 
be  encouraged  to  submit  the  final  texts  of  the  papers  presented  for  con- 
sideration. If  accepted,  the  organizers  would  function  as  guest  editors  for 
that  issue  only,  although  all  final  decisions  would  rest  with  the  editor  of 
our  journal. 

To  inaugurate  this  new  policy,  we  have  decided  to  print  selected 
papers  from  the  conference  on  "The  Language  of  Gesture  in  the  Renais- 
sance," held  in  November  of  1983  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
theme  of  the  conference  is  appropriately  interdisciplinary  and  involved 
leading  scholars  in  many  areas  from  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  The  organizers,  Professors  Konrad  Eisenbichler  (Italian)  and 
Philip  Sohm  (Fine  Art)  served  as  guest  editors  for  this  number.  The 
generous  assistance  of  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council  should  also  be  recognized. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  hear  your  views  on  this  new  policy.  In  par- 
ticular, I  sincerely  hope  that  when  arranging  a  conference  in  the  future 
you,  our  readers,  will  consider  contacting  me  or  an  appropriate  member 
of  the  editorial  board  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  printing  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Renaissance  and  Reformation/Renaissance  et  Réforme. 


Kenneth  R.  Bartlett 
Editor 


Chers  collègues, 

Le  présent  numéro  de  Renaissance  and  Reformation/Renaissance  et 
Réforme  reflète  une  nouvelle  politique  de  notre  journal.  Après  con- 
sultations, il  fut  convenu  que  notre  journal  devrait  désormais  encourager 
la  publication  de  travaux  présentés  lors  de  conférences  tenues  au  Canada 
ou  ayant  impliqué  la  participation  de  nombreux  spécialistes  canadiens. 
A  chaque  année,  les  organisateurs  de  conférences  importantes  sur  des 
sujets  liés  à  la  Renaissance  ou  à  la  Réforme  seront  invités  à  nous  soumet- 
tre les  communications  qui  y  furent  discutées.  Le  cas  échéant,  ces 
organisateurs  agiraient  exceptionnellement  à  titre  de  rédacteurs  invités, 
en  accord  avec  le  rédacteur  en  chef  du  journal. 

Afin  d'inaugurer  cette  nouvelle  politique,  nous  avons  choisi  de  publier 
quelques  textes  qui  furent  présentés  lors  de  la  conférence  "The  Lan- 
guage of  Gesture  in  the  Renaissance,"  tenue  à  l'Université  de  Toronto 
en  novembre  1 983.  Plusieurs  spécialistes  canadiens,  américains  et  euro- 
péens participèrent  à  cette  rencontre  interdisciplinaire.  Ses  organisa- 
teurs, les  professeurs  Konrad  Eisenbichler  (Italien)  et  Philip  Sohm 
(Beaux- Arts),  ont  agi  à  titre  de  rédacteurs  du  présent  numéro.  Il  me  faut 
par  ailleurs  remercier  ici  le  Conseil  de  recherches  en  sciences  humaines 
du  Canada  pour  son  aide  généreuse. 

Je  souhaite  vivement  échanger  avec  vous  sur  cette  nouvelle  orienta- 
tion du  journal.  J'espère  qu'à  l'avenir  nos  lecteurs  s'adresseront  à  moi  ou 
aux  membres  du  comité  de  rédaction  lorsqu'ils  organiseront  des  con- 
férences, afin  de  discuter  de  la  possibilité  d'en  publier  les  travaux  dans 
Renaissance  and  Reformation/Renaissance  et  Réforme, 


Kenneth  R.  Bartlett 
Editor 
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Gesture  in  Painting:  Problems  in  Semiology 


ANDRE  CHASTEL 


In  February  1 602,  Caravaggio  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  large  picture 
of  Saint  Matthew  and  the  Angel  for  the  altar  of  the  Contarelli  Chapel. 
Upon  delivery  a  few  months  later,  the  work  was  refused  'con  dire  che 
quella  figura  non  haveva  decoro  ne  aspetto  di  Santo'  ('they  said  that  that 
figure  had  neither  the  dignity  nor  the  bearing  of  a  saint').  ^  A  new,  slightly 
taller  picture  was  hastily  completed  and  installed  over  the  altar  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  first  painting  was  destroyed  in  Berlin  in  1 945,  the  second 
still  hangs  in  the  chapel.  A  comparison  of  these  two  works  offers  an 
occasion  that  could  hardly  be  considered  more  favourable  for  under- 
standing one  particular  artist's  passage  fi-om  an  intimate,  familiar  style  to 
a  formal  one.  In  fact,  the  gulf  between  the  two  compositions  has  fre- 
quently been  discussed  in  this  context,  but  the  comparison  is  equally 
useful  for  illustrating  the  importance  of  gesture  in  the  organization  of  the 
two  images  and  for  delineating  the  problem  -  or  the  range  of  problems  - 
that  bring  us  together  today. 

In  the  first  picture  (fig.  1),  the  angel,  pressed  against  Matthew,  guides 
the  hand  of  the  Evangelist.  The  focal  point  of  the  image  is  furnished  by 
the  encounter  of  the  two  hands  on  the  book  (written  with  exceptional  care 
in  Hebrew)  around  which  the  composition  gravitates.  In  the  second 
painting  (fig.  2),  all  intimacy  has  disappeared.  The  angel  and  Matthew 
belong  to  two  spheres  that  are  barely  tangent;  here  again,  an  essential  role 
is  accorded  to  aie  two  gestures:  on  one  side  the  large,  raised  hand  holding 
the  pen  and,  on  the  other,  the  fingers  displayed  in  the  action  of  com- 
putatio.  Since  both  works  use  gesture  as  central  elements  of  narrative,  a 
change  of  approach  necessarily  entails  a  new  manner  of  defining  those 
gestures.  In  the  first  case,  the  quite  unconventional  gesture  had  a  familiar 
character  and  gave  birth  to  a  direct,  popularizing  image,  while  in  the 
second  the  hierarchical  relation  is  re-estabUshed  by  returning  to  the  most 
traditional,  most  codified  gestures:  the  hand  on  the  writing  table  and  the 
computatio.  Caravaggio  seems  to  have  thought  'they  want  something 
banal,  that's  what  I'll  give  them!'  Nonetheless,  he  arduUy  used  the  ele- 
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Fig.  1:  Caravaggio,  St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel  (Berlin,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum; 
now  destroyed) 
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Fig.  2:  Caravaggio  St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel  (Rome,  S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi) 
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vated  emplacement  of  the  work  to  produce  an  impressive  di  sotto  in  sii 
composition  and  introduced  the  details  of  the  book  and  teetering  ladder  to 
accompany  the  suspended  hand.  The  computatio  is  justified  because  the 
text  dictated  to  Matthew  is  the  genealogy  of  Christ  quigenuit,  etc.  Every- 
thing has  its  place  in  this  construction. 

This  example  directs  us  towards  the  two  main  problems  concerning  ges- 
ture in  art.  One  is  epistemological:  where  it  is  clear,  as  it  is  here,  that  the 
reading  of  a  painted  work  can  and  must  begin  with  the  gesture,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  conclude  -  as  certain  modem  authors  do  -  that,  in  painting,  as  in  all 
domains  dependent  on  semiology,  the  purely  artistic  point  of  view  should 
be  subsidiary  to  that  of  communication?  In  other  words,  does  the  kind  of 
analysis  that  interests  us  presume  a  psycho-socio-biological  interpretation 
of  art,  a  reductive  conception  of  the  representation? 

On  the  other  hand,  Caravaggio's  clash  with  the  patrons  of  the  Contarelli 
Chapel  presents  a  problem  that  historians  seemed  to  have  somewhat 
ignored  until  now:  how  can  several  systems  of  gesture  coexist?  How  does 
codification  operate  in  this  reahn?  Or,  is  the  Renaissance  a  period  of 
codification  or  one  of  change  in  gestural  language? 

These  questions  are  so  important  and  so  broad  that  I  might  pompously 
have  entitled  this  lecture:  'Prolegomena  to  a  critique  of  gestural  language.' 
Indeed,  we  must  step  back  fi-om  the  customary  approaches  of  art  history. 
The  consideration  of  style  must  be  set  aside,  provisionally,  in  favour  of  an 
examination  oï forms  treated  as  specific  points  of  passage  fijom  the  signi- 
fier to  the  signified.  Such  a  procedure  is  justified  for  one  simple  reason  -  far 
too  neglected  in  my  opinion  -  which  I  would  like  to  develop  first  In  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  human  figure,  the  expressive  gesture  is  the  preferred 
bearer  of  the  psychological  message,  or,  more  precisely,  it  has  the  greatest 
responsibility  for  the  affective  capacity  of  the  composition.  Whether  we 
approach  a  work  of  conventional  though  exquisite  devotion  such  as  the 
ravishing  Macfowwa  of  the  Stone  Carvers  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  (1475, 
Bargello),  or  a  dramatic  altarpiece  such  as  the  Madonna  d'Ancona  by 
Titian  (1520,  Ancona,  Museo  Civico),  or  the  Madonna  da  Foligno  by 
Raphael  (1514,  Rome,  Vatican)  which  preceded  it,  a  technical  analysis 
makes  it  evident  that  the  main  point  of  the  composition  is  the  ordering  in 
space  of  figures  linked  to  one  another  by  attitudes  and  gestures.  If  we  linger 
over  this  idea,  what  informs  and  impresses  us  in  the  work  -  sometimes  with 
lasting  effect-  becomes  evident  very  quickly.  Those  movements  of  tender- 
ness or  excitement  are  perceived  without  effort;  the  passage  to  the  signified 
happens  rapidly,  directly,  abnost  unconsciously.  We  are  convinced, 
instinctively,  that  communication  has  taken  place  smoothly,  without 
hesitation,  as  in  daily  life.  However,  this  is  often  an  illusion.  In  finely 
accomplished  works,  well-rendered  design  confers  upon  gesture  an 
obviousness  which  makes  us  forget  the  effort  necessary  for  its  realization. 
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Ail  great  artists  have  affirmed  that  the  observer  must  be  made  to  forget 
the  craftsmanship.  Yet,  it  is  precisely  the  'how'  of  the  thing  that  interests 
us  and  which  induces  me  to  begin  with  a  somewhat  fastidious  analysis  of 
the  mechanisms  at  work. 

When  the  subject  is  well-known  and  the  viewer  recognizes  it  by  a  few 
conventional  cues,  then  the  gestures  are  given  a  rapid  'reading'  by  the 
spectator,  who  lingers  only  if  he  is  curious  to  examine  how  the  artist  was 
capable  -  or  not  -  of  varying  attitudes  in  introducing  pleasing  inno- 
vations. Conversely,  if  the  scenario  happens  to  be  unknown  to  us,  either 
for  want  of  a  title  or  renown,  or  quite  simply  because  the  work  is  from 
another  culture,  our  reaction  will  begin  with  the  gestures  as  the  most  use- 
ful expressive  reference  points.  Experience  proves  that  sometimes  we 
rely  exclusively  on  those  psychological  signals.  The  specialists  of 
iconography  would  be  well  advised  to  beware  of  that  reflex  which  can 
just  as  easily  mislead  us  as  it  can  orient  us. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  famous  composition  of  Dirk  Bouts 
(Brussels)  painted  around  1470  (fig.  3).  The  scenario  is  not  familiar  to 
everyone:  it  is  the  ordeal  by  fire  by  means  of  which  a  widow  sought  to 
obtain  justice  from  the  Emperor  Otto  for  the  unjust  execution  of  her  hus- 
band. The  story  is  found  in  the  Golden  Legend  (chap.  178,  on  Pope 
Pelagius;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  survey  oïiht  Istoria  lombarda).  The  synthetic 
image  of  the  widow  holding  the  two  rather  surprising  objects  (red  hot 
irons)  suggests  something  along  these  lines.  But  let  us  examine  the  cycle 
of  gestures  around  her.  The  Emperor  holds  the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand. 
But  what  is  he  saying  with  his  left  hand?  Is  it  a  favourable  reception  of  the 
widow's  plea,  or  an  affirmation  of  his  mistaken  judgment?  Is  his  left  hand 
moving  forward  (doubt),  or  rising  to  his  breast  (assertion)?  The  witness 
nearest  to  him  makes  a  conventional  gesture  of  surprise;  on  the  left  the 
counsellor  dressed  in  black  makes  a  gesture  of  indignation  and  takes  the 
arm  of  his  neighbour,  a  gentleman  whose  gesture  seems  reproving  or 
defensive.  And,  finally,  we  notice  the  impassivity  of  the  attendants  in  the 
imperial  entourage.  The  scene  thus  condenses  a  certain  number  of  con- 
ventional definitions.  We  are  obliged  to  explore  and  analyze  them  in 
order  to  discover  the  overall  meaning. 

When  the  theme  is  simple  and  accessible,  the  gestural  language 
coalesces  with  the  meaning;  the  code  works.  Naturally,  the  frozen  scene 
of  judgment  could  have  been  developed  into  a  violent  compsition,  cruel 
and  pathetic.  The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Matthew  by  Caravaggio  (fig.  4) 
offers  a  rather  surprising  example  of  such  turbulent  style.  It  is  a  whirlpool 
of  figures,  all  carried  to  the  height  of  expressivity  in  gesture.  Aggression, 
abandonment,  horror,  surprise,  terror,  are  all  depicted  through  unusual 
and  prodigiously  effective  pictorial  means;  varied  projections  that  either 
spotlight  movements  or  drown  them  in  shadow. 
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Fig.  3:  Dirk  Bouts,  Just  ice  of  Emperor  Otto  III  (Brussels,  Musées  Royaux  des  Beaux- 
Arts) 
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Fig.  4:  Caravaggio,  Marty  dont  of  St.  Matthew  (Rome,  S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi) 


What  are  we  to  conclude  from  these  observations,  which  could  be  mul- 
tiplied infinitely?  An  extremely  simple  fact  which  I  would  like  you  to 
keep  foremost  in  your  minds  during  the  rest  of  this  presentation.  Whether 
the  style  is  condensed  and  static  -  which  entails  a  rigorous  codification - 
or  unfettered  and  dynamic  -  with  a  formidably  enriched  repertory  -  the 
painted  composition  remains  nonetheless  a  'symbolic  form.'  The 
expressive  gestures  are  one  of  the  two  major  means  available  to  the 
painter  to  arouse  reactions  comparable  to  those  in  real  life.  Next  to 
perspective,  which  exercises  a  magnetic  pull  on  our  vision  of  space,  we 
must  consider  the  physiognomic  effect  based  essentially  on  gesture.  It  is 
a  second  perspective,  a  psychic  perspective,  psycho-physiological  if  you 
will,  whose  modalities  must  be  explored. 


♦  «  * 
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For  a  third  of  a  century  the  humanities  have  been  dominated  by  a 
Hnguistic  model.  The  history  of  art,  which  with  Riegl,  Wolfflin,  and 
others  was  the  up-to-date  discipline  around  1910-20,  fell  in  the  years 
that  followed  and  is  today  in  a  state  of  confusion  which  is  surely  tran- 
sitory. The  dogmatic  point  of  view,  according  to  which  language  is  the 
basis  of  all  consciousness,  so  much  so  that  all  mental  processes  must  be 
interpreted  as  a  function  of  the  laws  of  discourse,  is  beginning  to  ease.  To 
counterbalance  this  view,  it  is  indispensible  that  we  discover  the  exis- 
tence and  the  modalities  of  non-verbal  communication.  In  response  to 
the  'over-intellectualized'  description  of  mental  activity  as  a  function  of 
language,  there  is  an  'under-intellectualized'  presentation  with  multiple, 
furtive  or  evasive  manifestations  based  on  movement.  This  point  of  view 
has  direct  bearing  on  the  language  of  gesture.  But  we  are  only  at  the  very 
beginning  of  this  reflection;  the  mass  of  phenomena  extending  from  the 
unconscious  reflex  to  the  orator's  tic,  is  far  from  being  sufficiently 
explored.  One  particular  difficulty  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  docu- 
mentation. Since  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  photography  has 
slowly  enriched  our  storehouse  of  gestural  images;  nonetheless,  we  still 
need  that  immense  figurai  archive  made  up  of  the  world's  art.  We  have 
the  feeling  that  we  could  write  a  fairly  honest  history  of  the  gestures  of 
repulsion  or  greeting  from  Egyptian  reliefs  to  the  present,  provided  we 
always  identified  the  code.  But  we  can  also  see  that  we  could  never 
seriously  construct  the  history  of  the  kiss  or  the  slap,  because  these  are 
not,  in  the  forms  familiar  to  us,  universal  manifestations  of  affection  or 
contempt.  Moreover,  every  gesture  has  not  received  equal  treatment  - 
figurai  documentation  is  selective. 

The  celebrated  study  by  Charles  Darwin,  The  Expression  of  Emotions 
in  Man  and  Animals  laid  the  foundations  of  the  strictly  'physiological' 
explanation  of  gestures  based  on  reflex  movements.  In  it,  the  great 
scholar  took  care  to  show  that  his  research  did  not  coincide  with  that  of 
the  art  historian:  'I  thought  I  could  count  on  getting  plenty  of  help  from 
the  great  masters  of  painting  and  sculpture  who  are  such  penetrating 
observers.  So  I  studied  photographs  and  prints  of  many  of  the  well- 
known  works.  Apart  from  a  few  exceptions,  however,  they  were  of  very 
little  use  to  me.'^ 

A  few  years  later,  when  Wilhelm  Wundt  devoted  one  of  the  volumes  of 
his  Volker-psychologie  to  the  language  of  gesture,  he  relied  in  a  curious 
manner  on  a  Neapolitan  work  illustrated  by  Gigante,  of  which  we  shall 
say  more  in  a  moment.^  It  is  probably  that  dependence  which  explains 
the  point  of  view  developed  in  an  article  by  Salomon  Reinach  entitled 
'The  History  of  Gesture."*  In  it,  Reinach  forecast  that  by  1950  at  the 
latest,  thanks  to  the  diffusion  of  instantaneous  photography,  there  would 
be  an  immense  increase  in  the  repertory  of  gestures  in  art.  Mid-century 
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has  come,  it  is  even  somewhat  behind  us.  The  study  of  expression  based 
on  Darwinian  psycho-biology  and  using  the  technical  resources  of 
photography  has  known  some  success  in  the  works  of  Desmond  Morris, 
in  particular  in  Man  Watching^  without  being  of  much  value,  however, 
to  the  art  historian.  And  the  study  of  the  'language  of  gesture  in  art' 
announced  by  Reinach  has  waited  a  long  time  to  begin  to  take  form.  The 
conference  on  "non-verbal  communication"  held  at  Cambridge  in  1972 
may  be  considered  as  a  good  starting  point.  ^  The  fact  is  that  the  study,  as 
was  foreseen,  becomes  more  and  more  complicated  as  it  unfolds. 

Do  we  receive  more  enlightenment  from  the  semiologists?  In  principle 
yes,  and  in  fact  no.  Always  for  the  same  reason.  In  contrast  to,  or  at  any 
rate  as  a  complement  to  the  naturalist  explanation  of  expressive  gestures 
as  an  architecture  of  reflexes,  the  'cultural  doctrine'  insists  heavily  on  the 
role  of  convention  and  thus  of  social  definition  of  all  gestural  language. 
The  debate  is  so  fashionable  that  I  shall  beg  off  mentioning  names  so  as 
not  to  slight  anyone.  We  leave  behind  the  realm  of  vitality  and  expressive 
spontaneity  for  that  of  communication.  The  relationship  of  speaker- 
listener  in  verbal  activity  is  used  as  a  model  for  the  non-verbal  relation- 
ship of  emittor-receptor,  which  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  code  in 
order  that  the  experiencing  of  the  message  have  a  meaning.  Grimaces 
imply  a  register  of  comical  expressions;  caricature  has  its  indices,  for 
example.  Unfortunately,  or  perhaps  fortunately,  the  code  is  the  same  for 
poster  art,  the  television  announcer,  the  comics  and  painting.  The 
cultural  theory  has  the  advantage  of  forcing  us  to  consider  gesture  at  the 
moment  that  it  is  being  exploited,  and  we  will  be  attentive  to  this  aspect. 
But  today's  intense  world  of  communication  gives  these  phenomena  a 
diffuse,  confused  character  which  our  colleagues  take  pleasure  in  glori- 
fying. In  this  modern  context,  the  expressive  gestures  that  interest  us, 
lose  their  intelligibility.  In  order  to  study  their  place  among  the  '  symbolic 
forms'  of  representation  of  the  Renaissance,  it  is  in  our  interest  not  to 
ignore  certain  historical  texts. 

The  oldest  and  most  remarkable  of  these  treatises  is  by  a  jurist  and 
court  advisor  from  Treviso,  Giovanni  Bonifacio:  L  arte  di  cenni,  con  la 
quale  formandosi favella  visibile,  si  tratta  della  muta  eloquenza,  che 
non  è  altro  che  unfacondo  silenzioJ  The  title  states  quite  clearly  the 
subject  of  the  work:  'the  art  of  gesture,  which  having  formed  a  visible 
language,  is  treated  as  mute  eloquence,  or  in  other  words  a  garrulous 
silence'.  The  'precious'  inversion  underlines  the  intention  not  to  study 
the  phenomenon  of  'expressive  gesture'  -  this  is  not  at  all  the  subject - 
but  to  pursue  the  repertory  of  body  language  that  bears  messages  and  that 
is  thus  apt  to  be  assimilated  into  a  sort  of  coherent  'para-language'  or,  better 
still,  a  rhetoric  of  non-verbal  communication.  The  dedication  specifies, 
'for  princes  who,  because  of  their  dignity,  make  themselves  understood 
through  signs  rather  than  words'. 
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In  this  book,  the  bodily  cenni,  these  signa  membrorum ,  number  more 
than  six  hundred;  it  is  a  generalized  physiognomy  in  which  all  points  of 
the  body  are  given  equal  consideration  -  forehead,  beard,  teeth,  navel, 
even  the  genitals.  It  is  a  semiology  of  the  entire  body  with,  as  a  comple- 
ment, a  treatment  of  voluntary  movements,  the  calculated  gesture,  whose 
classic  example  is  fare  altrui  la  coma,  that  is,  'raccogliere  e  col  dito 
pollice  premere  il  medio  e  I'anellare  spingendo  l'indice  e  I'auricolare 
contro  alcuno'  ('lower  and  hold  against  the  thumb  the  middle  and  ring 
finger  while  pointing  the  index  and  little  finger  in  someone's  direction'). 
It  is,  of  course,  'un  gesto  d'ingiuria,  accenando  che  egli  sia  una  bestia  e  un 
becco'  ('an  insulting  gesture  indicating  that  he  is  a  stupid  person  and  a 
cuckold').  The  gesture  is  as  well-known  today  as  in  yesteryears  -  at  least 
in  Italy.  But  we  do  not  find  it  represented  frequently  in  painting;  it 
belongs  to  a  popular,  familiar  repertory  that  encompasses  caricature  and 
farce,  well  illustrated  by  Callot  (fig.  5). 

Another  exceptional  work  is  that  of  the  astonishing  Andrea  di  Jorio, 
La  mimica  degli  antichi  investigata  nelgestire  napoletano.^  The  book 
is  composed  of  rather  ingenious  analytical  rubrics.  The  thesis  is  simple: 
the  Neopolitan,  mindful  above  all  of  expression,  is  a  total  mimic:  'nulla  si 
lascia  intentato,  ogni  parte  del  corpo  concorre  all'azione,  mani,  piedi, 


Fig.  5:  Callot,  Two  Pantalons,  etching  1617 
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capo,  occhi;  tutto  è  in  moto  per  Toggetto'  ('among  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  none  remains  unused,  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  head  and  the  eyes 
unite  in  action;  everything  is  in  motion  for  the  final  purpose').  The 
behaviour  of  the  crowd  during  festivals  and  ceremonies  is  sufficient  to 
bring  to  mind  analogies  with  descriptions  and  scenes  found  on  ancient 
monuments.  Revelers,  weepers,  ham  actors,  are  seen  every  day  in  the 
streets  of  Naples.  Jorio's  conclusion  is  that  antiquity  is  to  be  studied  in 
Italy,  and  especially  in  the  South.  The  painter  Gigante  drew  the  illus- 
trations which  make  Jorio's  work  so  valuable;  they  have  since  been  fre- 
quently reused-  in  Wundt's  Gebardensprache,  cited  earlier,  for  example - 
and  they  often  reappear  in  publications  of  customs,  habits  and  theatre. 
Except  in  some  simple,  general  cases  -  a  mimicry  of  suffering,  of  mock- 
ing -  the  correspondence  with  antiquity  is  evidently  very  approximate. 
The  diachronic  perspective  can  and  must  intervene  at  each  stage  of 

our  studies. 

*  *  * 

In  adopting  the  term  'symbolic  form'  to  designate  the  realm  of  repre- 
sentation in  general,  that  is  to  say  that  infinite  ensemble  of  statues, 
reliefs,  paintings,  drawings  with  figurai  content,  I  want  above  all  to  recall 
that  the  making  of  every  image  is  subject  to  certain  conditions.  As  Meyer 
Schapiro  has  shown  so  well,^  even  the  most  modest  of  these,  such  as  for- 
mat, frame,  material  support,  have  their  importance.  All  the  more  impor- 
tant are  requisites  of  the  composition,  the  laws  of  genres,  the  adaptation 
of  forms  to  the  general  scheme  of  composition  and  the  selection  of  ges- 
tures. Regardless  of  the  historical  period  of  the  works  he  examined,  we 
understand  Darwin's  disappointment.  Instead  of  finding  fresh  life-like 
material,  he  encountered  polished  movements,  arranged  according  to 
somewhat  eccentric  principles,  treated  much  like  plants  in  the  hands 
of  a  gardner. 

Approaching  the  problem  from  a  different  angle,  I  wonder  now  if 
expressive  gestures  in  the  'cultural'  definition  -  that  is  to  say,  governed 
by  a  conventional  code  and  easy  to  illustrate  -  have  not  lost  an  important 
aspect  of  their  function.  Each  refers  totally  to  the  message  which  locks  it 
into  the  communication  network;  yet,  if  we  consider  certain  key  gestures, 
one  wonders  if  their  representation  has  not  been  a  way  of  giving  them 
consistency,  coherence  and  continuity  through  the  ages.  In  other  words, 
as  much  as  it  is  a  consequence,  an  effect  of  the  conventional  definition, 
the  image  is  perhaps  in  certain  cases  one  of  the  factors  that  insures  the 
authority  of  this  definition.  Of  course,  we  are  speaking  here  of  primordial 
forms,  of  exceptional  gestures,  such  as  representations  of  the  Pantoc- 
rator,  of  those  large  images  of  the  cosmic  divinity,  of  the  Logos  type, 
studied  long  ago  by  L'Orange.  ^°  (fig.  6)  All  these  images  are  conceived 
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as  the  exaltation  of  a  symbolic  gesture  which  dominates  and  even 
occupies  the  space  of  the  sanctuary.  This  circumstance  helps  us  to  focus 
clearly  on  the  problem. 

I  am  starting,  then,  from  Ernst  Gombrich's  observation  that  'the 
ritualized  gestures  of  prayer,  of  greeting,  of  mourning  at  funeral  rites,  of 
teaching  or  triumph  are  among  the  first  to  be  represented  in  art.'^^  How 
striking  it  is  that  the  fundamental  signs  -  divinity,  prayers,  glorifications 

-  of  religion  and  power  are  manifested  from  the  outset  and  together  in 
both  ritual  and  representation.  It  is  as  if  art-  sculpture,  mosaic,  ceramic, 
etc.  -  had  as  a  primordial  function  to  present,  perpetuate,  impose  and 
teach  these  primordial  signs  which  we  virtually  never  encounter  any- 
where else.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  sanctuaries,  where  ritual 
developed  these  essential  gestures  in  concreto,were  also  the  places  call- 
ing for  their  representation,  places  where  statuettes,  ex  votos  and  sou- 
venirs flourished.  The  image  of  the  god  encompasses  the  movement 
necessary  to  characterize  it.  A  gesture  in  this  context  appears  as  an 
attribute  which  completes  the  stereotype.  It  would  not  be  absurd  to  con- 
sider these  forms  as  a  kind  of  religious  ars  memoriae. 

In  contrast  to  these  hieratic  postures,  the  will  to  narration,  that  is  to 
say,  the  need  to  illustrate  familiar  tales  or  epics,  ought  to  be  -  we  are  told 

-  at  the  roots  of  naturalist  representation.  The  depiction  of  mythology 
requires  a  new  repertory  of  gestures,  close  to  mimicry:  the  history  of 
Greek  art,  especially  on  vases,  which  transmits  a  reflection  of  painted 
compositions,  provides  all  the  testimony  we  could  wish  for.  All  the  more 
so,  since  the  technique  of  silhouette  gives  a  marvellously  sharp  definition 
to  attitudes  and  movements. 

In  stylizing  human  forms,  the  Greek  artist  gives  us  the  impression  of 
grasping  real  life,  of  confronting  actual  experience.  But  this  is  the  illusion 
of  the  artist's  success,  for  in  fact  by  vigorously  larding  the  repertory  of  the 
fable  with  the  everyday  and  even  the  intimate,  the  painter-ceramicist  has 
initiated  a  new  codification  of  gestures.  This  is  of  extreme  importance, 
because  these  descriptive  operations  generate  the  code  of  gestural 
motifs:  movements  characteristic  of  trades,  everyday  signs  of  welcome 
or  of  hostility,  and  so  forth.  These  indications  hold  just  as  true  for 
Renaissance  culture  as  they  do  for  early  and  late  antiquity.  The  gestures 
that  attract  the  painter  are  repeated  stereotypes  constructed  and  codified 
from  daily  life. 

In  short,  we  can  state  that  gestural  representation  in  hieratic  poses 
stems  from  the  sacred,  while  that  in  narrative  derives  from  the  profane 
(or,  more  exactly:  the  aspects  of  mimetics  structured  in  experience,  to 
use  the  words  of  Michael  Baxandall.^^)  Both  types  welcome  gestures 
whose  very  representation  contributes  to  their  preservation.  In  the  first 
case,  we  find  an  echo  in  the  liturgy;  in  the  second  in  the  theatre,  the 
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pantomine,  and  of  course  in  the  art  of  rhetoric.  From  the  time  of  Cicero 
and  Quintilian,  the  realm  of  oratory  has  been  equipped  with  instituted 
gestures,  well  studied  and  transmitted  to  the  present.*^  Thus  it  is  pos- 
sible, little  by  little,  to  identify  the  'system'  and,  more  simply,  the  reper- 
tory offered  by  the  figurai  documents. 

However,  I  must  limit  my  analysis  to  a  few  special  cases  of  widely 
depicted  gestures  that  have  played  an  important  part  in  our  civilisation 
and  whose  particular  use  during  the  Renaissance  is  likely  to  be  of  interest. 
They  are  the  gestures  of  prayer,  of  silence,  and  of  admonition.  They  illus- 
trate the  pervasive  role  of  the  hand  in  our  study. 

A  masterful  study  has  charted  the  course  of  one  of  the  fundamental 
religious  gestures,  that  of  pray  er.  The  joining  of  hands  or  stretching  out  of 
arms  is  not  a  reflex  movement;  it  is  found  universally  only  as  a  sign  of 
subjugation,  as  in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  or  of  a  vassal.  In  Christian 
liturgy,  prayer  is  expressed  by  the  spreading  of  the  arms  in  the  orant  ges- 
ture, an  attitude  assumed  no  less  than  five  times  during  the  Roman 
Catholic  mass.  It  was  partially  replaced  in  the  thirteenth  century,  during 
the  papacy  of  Gregory  IX,  by  the  prayer  manibusjunctis,  whose  success 
seems  to  have  been  stimulated  simultaneously  by  Franciscan  pressure 
and  by  the  analogy  with  the  feudal  recommandatio .  The  Franciscan 
ordo  missae  instructs  that  the  elevation  of  the  host  -  the  supreme 
moment  of  the  holy  office  -  be  mdidQ  junctis  manibus;  in  order  to  offer 
Christ's  body  to  God  in  a  worthy  fashion,  one  must  concentrate  and  be 
wholly  collected.  Similarly,  the  vassal  places  his  hands  in  those  of  his 
overlord,  like  a  captive,  in  order  to  receive  the  title  he  is  being  conferred. 
Although  a  late  conception,  the  Junctio  manuum  constitutes  one  of  the 
complex  moments,  one  of  the  high-water  marks  in  the  mediaeval  code. 
Its  pictorial  representations  have  been  indispensable  for  reconstructing 
its  evolution  and  meaning.^'* 

The  result  of  this  development,  which  naturally  has  many  other 
aspects,  was  the  specifying  of  a  religious  meaning  for  one  of  the  actions  of 
the  hand.  It  is  not  pure  chance  that  some  images  of  this  gesture  in  the 
works  of  Albrecht  Durer  and  later  of  Rodin,  have  a  particularly  moving 
value.  This  illustrates  a  remarkable  tendency  for  such  a  gesture:  that  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  experience  and  representation  should  impart  emblematic 
value.  The  symbolic  motion  tends  to  turn  inwards  on  itself.  A  concerted 
movement  of  the  entire  body  is  manifested  in  the  kneeling  figure  stretch- 
ing out  his  hands;  from  there,  we  pass  to  the  outstretched  arm,  which  is 
sufficiently  explicit  if  the  hands  are  united;  and  finally  to  the  hands 
detached  from  the  body  which,  isolated,  become  a  powerful  signifying 
object  by  virtue  of  a  visual  metonymy  easily  explained  by  the  primacy  of 
the  hands. 

A  similar  development  of  symbolic  movement  is  evident  in  the  two 
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other  gestures  that  I  would  like  to  discuss.  Both  are  Hnked  to  the  play  of 
those  masterful  actors,  our  fingers,  and  in  particular  to  the  most  active, 
the  most  ambitious  of  all,  the  index.  Sometimes  they  engage  the  entire 
body  in  a  specific  attitude;  sometimes  everything  focuses  on  the  palm 
and  the  finger. 

One  gesture  with  a  well-attested  symbolic  function  is  the  gesture  of 
silence,  the  signum  harpocraticum .  This  apparently  explicit  motif  has 
endless  human  and  religious  implications.  We  find  it  in  the  image  of  the 
model  monk  by  Giotto  and  by  Fra  Angelico  {St.  Peter  Martyr,  Monas- 
tery of  S.  Marco,  Florence),  where  it  fills  the  entire  composition  (fig.  7). 
It  is  found,  moreover,  in  earlier  decorative  medallions.  But  what  exactly 
is  its  significance?  Is  it  asking  for  silence  from  the  spectator?  Or  is  it 
reminding  us  that  we  are  in  a  holy  place,  San  Marco,  spiritually  governed 
by  the  silence  of  the  interior  life?  We  have  examples  of  the  passive  mean- 
ing, *I  am  silent'  -  and  therefore  obedient-  and  of  the  active  meaning,  'Be 
quiet.'  The  first  seems  to  go  back  to  Gnostic  imagery  where  the  mouth  is 
closed  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  devil.  The  second  is  associated  with 
Egypt  and  the  Sphinx;  Ovid  says  that  the  figure  placed  before  the 
sanctuary  t//^/ro  silentia  suadet}^ 

It  is  only  in  the  post- Renaissance  world  that  the  signum  has  eventually 
taken  on  a  licentious  accent-  in  ihQ  scenes  galantes,  such  as  Temptation 
by  Pietro  Longhi  -  or,  later,  a  funereal  value;  in  the  third  chapter  of  The 
Magic  Mountain ,  Thomas  Mann  describes  the  visit  to  a  cemetery  where 
he  sees  'a  little  angel  or  putto  in  stone  who  had  a  bonnet  made  of 
snow . . .  and  a  finger  closing  its  lips . .  .  [and  who]  could  have  been 
passed  off  as  the  genius  of  this  silence'. 

Erwin  Panofsky  interpreted  Michelangelo's  famous  gesture  of  the 
pensieroso  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (fig.  8)  as  'the  gesture  of  satumian  silen- 
ce.'^^  For  me  this  is  not  a  signum  silentii,  but  rather  the  nonchalant 
attitude  of  the  melancholic  dreamer,  the  hand  on  the  chin,  which  is  rather 
like  Degas'  Woman  with  Chrysanthemum  (1865,  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  N.Y.),  or  people  in  an  audience.  The  signum  harpo- 
craticum is  not  saturnine  but  hermetic.  One  finds  it  associated  in  the 
Quaestiones  of  Achille  Bocchi^^  with  the  god  of  eloquence,  a  paradoxi- 
cal encounter  which  has  emblematic  value:  the  praise  of  discourse  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  secrecy,  a  constant  preoccupation,  as  we  know,  of  the 
Renaissance.  And  it  is  perhaps  here  that  we  may  find  a  way  of  resolving 
the  enigma  of  the  strange  and  brilliant  painting  by  Dosso  Dossi.  (Vienna, 
Kunsthistorische  Museum;  fig.  9)  While  Jupiter  paints  butterflies  (  a  par- 
able of  the  creation  of  souls,  it  seems),  a  Virtue  tries  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion, but  Mercury  pushes  her  away.  She  is  Eloquentia,  the  art  of 
discourse,  and  she  would  like  to  intervene  in  the  creative  act  of  the  god. 
But  all  is  accomplished  thanks  to  Painting  alone.  The  rivalry  between 
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Fig.  8:  Michelangelo,  Lore/îzo  de' Medici  (Florence,  San  Lorenzo,  Medici  Chapel) 
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Fig.  9:  Dosso  Dossi,  Jupiter,  Mercury  and  Eloquentia  (Vienna,  Kunsthistorische 
Museum) 


literary  power  and  art  form  a  backdrop  to  this  allegory.  The  analogy  be- 
tween the  present  situation,  where  the  linguistic  model  vies  with  non- 
verbal ones,  is  so  striking  that  I  thought  for  a  long  time  that  I  was  the 
plaything  of  an  illusion  in  proposing  this  'reading.' 

There  is  a  gesture  much  used  in  painting,  as  in  theatre,  which  in  fact 
appears  still  more  often  in  the  depicted  than  in  the  experiential  world;  it  is 
that  of  the  pointed  index.  Its  use  is  far  more  widespread  than  even  I 
imagined.  Let  us,  as  a  conclusion,  try  to  explore  its  usefulness  for  our 
purpose.^* 

It  is  essentially  a  gesture  of  admonition,  the  one  that  Leon  Battista 
Alberti  recommends:  'Tum  placet  in  historia  adesse  quempiam  qui 
earum  quae  gerantur  rerum  spectatores  admoneat,  aut  manu  ad  visen- 
dum  advocet . . .  '  ('Then,  I  like  there  to  be  someone  in  the  picture  who 
tells  the  spectators  what  is  going  on,  and  .  . .  beckons  them  with  his  hand 
to  look').*'  The  closest  example-  and  one  of  the  most  powerful-  is  found 
in  the  Trinity  by  Masaccio  (  Santa  Maria  Novella,  1 425),  where  one  sees 
how  this  gesture  is  conceived:  the  index  designates  the  object  and  the 
gaze  of  the  admonisher  searches  out  that  of  the  spectator.  This  combination 
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is  very  ancient:  a  Roman  mosaic  (Museo  di  Termi)  uses  it  as  a  schematic, 
philosophical  memento  mori.  Such  is  the  power  of  this  gesture  that  it  can 
be  reduced  to  the  hand  alone  and  the  pointing  finger.  The  'admonishers' 
of  Pordenone  in  the  Crucifixion  in  Cremona  (  1 520),  of  Bedoli  Mazzola 
m  \hQ Immaculate  Conception  in  Parma  (1533)  challenge  the  spectator 
like  the  figures  on  modern  posters.  This  specialized  gesture,  in  a  sense, 
vindicates  those  who  refuse  to  accord  special  attention  to  the  arts  of 
information-giving. 

In  fact,  this  indicative  trait  plays  a  decisive  role  in  many  important 
compositions:  accompanied  by  the  gaze,  it  creates  an  impressive  line  of 
strength  in  Titian's  Madonna  d'Ancona;  enhanced  in  a  beam  of  light,  it 
creates  a  gripping  effect  in  the  Calling  of  Matthew  by  Caravaggio 
(Rome,  S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi).  It  is  beyond  question  that  painting,  silent 
poetry  as  it  is  called,  finds  here  a  perfect  way  of  compensating  for  the 
spoken  word.  But  there  is  another  use  of  the  pointing  gesture  that  cannot 
be  forgotten;  it  is  its  reference  to  the  sacred.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  used  it  in 
a  very  personal  way,  as  we  know.  The  angel  in  the  Virgin  of  the  Rocks 
(London,  National  Gallery  of  Art)  plays  the  role  of  the  Albertian 
admonisher;  but  that  pointed  index  reappears  with  a  quasi-emblematic 
value  in  the  Precursor,  or  Baptist  (Paris,  Louvre;  fig.  10).  Henceforth, 
the  gesture  of  the  index  is  inevitable  in  depictions  of  the  Baptist,  desig- 
nating the  Child  or  a  phylactery.  Leonardo's  Baptist  points  toward  the 
sky,  taking  on  a  generalized  meaning,  of  which  Pablo  Picasso  ironically 
remarked,  'Yes,  da  Vinci  promises  heaven:  look  at  this  raised  finger.'^* 

Leonardo  has  led  us  toward  the  key  terms.  The  word  moto  with  its  dou- 
ble meaning  is  the  sought-after  response:  visible  movement  and  hidden 
emotion.  Alberti  was  content  to  say,  '  . . .  sui  motus  corporis  ad  eos  quos 
velis  exprimere  motus  animi  referantur'  ('each  person's  bodily  move- 
ments . . .  should  be  related  to  the  emotions  you  wish  to  express'). ^^ 
Leonardo  went  further:  when  studying  'I'omo  e  il  concetto  della  mente 
sua,'  he  says,  'the  good  painter  has  essentially  two  things  to  represent: 
the  person  and  the  content  of  his  thought'."  Herein  lies  the  program  of  a 
painting  where  the  painted  figure  is  not  present  in  order  to  represent  a 
condition,  a  quality,  but  rather  a  being.  In  order  to  succeed  there  is  but 
one  solution:  'this  is  done  through  the  aid  of  gestures  and  movements  of 
the  body's  members.'  And  to  that  end  one  must  endlessly  observe  and 
note  down  what  is  representable  in  the  living  spectacle  of  people.  With 
his  habitual  intrepidness,  Leonardo  envisioned  a  human  world  in  which 
the  spoken  word  melted  away  (as  when  one  witnesses  a  conversation 
through  a  glass)  and  all  that  remained  was  the  art  of  mime.  By  collecting 
the  necessary  motifs,  one  would  have  the  means  to  create  compositions 
where  language  would  be  totally  replaced  by  gestures.  The  unfinished 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Florence,  Uffizi)  has  always  been  considered  a 
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Fig.  10:  Leonardo,  St.  Jean  the  Baptist  (Paris,  Louvre) 
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manifesto  of  that  concept,  and  the  Last  Supper  (Milan  1495-7)  -  with 
the  intense  action  of  its  one  hundred  and  thirty  fingers  -  its  masterpiece. 
This  principle,  this  programme,  these  renderings  constituted  a  revolu- 
tion without  precedent. 

In  general  terms,  the  expressive  gesture,  in  the  double  register  of  the 
repertory,  had  previously  played  a  role  which  one  could  describe  as 
mnemotechnical.  The  composition  of  Dirk  Bouts  (fig.  3)  or  of  Ghirlan- 
daio  is  a  compilation,  an  adjustment  of  adapted  signs:  it  is  a  corona  of 
attitudes  and  gestures,  devoid  of  psychological  value.  In  Leonardo's 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  these  signs  are  suddenly  enriched  with  a  troubling 
psychological  dimension.  TheLa^^  Supper  shows  a  turmoil  of  expressive 
gesture  of  great  intensity.  Even  a  secondary  personnage  is  no  longer  a 
simple  bearer  of  a  gesture  useful  to  the  composition;  he  is  abruptly 
endowed  with  his  own  reality.  Whence  followed  a  series  of  com- 
plications which,  by  their  very  enrichment,  progressively  paralized  the 
inventiveness  of  Leonardo.  The  only  one  who  was  able  to  react  to  that 
terrible  exigency  (without  succumbing  to  painful  confusion  was  the 
young  Raphael.  The  Parnassus  (Vatican,  Stanza  della  Segnatura)  and 
the  School  of  Athens  (Vatican,  Stanza  d'Eliodoro)  are  compositions  of 
controlled  gestures.  Or,  to  take  the  simplest  example,  observe  the  aston- 
ishing modulations  of  the  moti  in  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  the  Fishes , 
one  of  the  famous  tapestries  conceived  for  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Are  all  of 
these  susceptible  to  precise  interpretation?  I  rather  doubt  it  because  the 
institutionalized  content  of  ritualized  gesture  is  being  supplanted  by  a 
more  spontaneous,  naturalist  gesture;  but  the  semantic  naïveté  of  gesture 
is  compromised  by  a  learned  interest  in  the  moti,  which  prepares  the 
academic  codification  of  the  Seicento. 

Collège  de  France,  Paris. 
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'Gates  Pure  and  Shining  and  Serene'; 
Mutual  Gazing  as  an  Amatory  Motif 
in  Western  Literature  and  Art 


ROBERT  BALDWIN 


D  espite  the  many  literary  studies  on  the  theme  of  amorous  gazing/  no 
historian  of  literature  or  art  has  ever  discussed  the  motif  of  lovers  gazing 
mutually  into  each  other's  eyes.  Literary  love  gazing  is  for  the  most  part 
one  way,  either  a  dart-like  glance  from  the  beloved  which  penetrates  the 
lover's  eyes  and  wounds  his  heart,^  or  an  equally  devastating  glance  of 
the  lover  at  the  physical  beauty  of  the  beloved.  As  love's  metaphors  of 
darts,  arrows,  wounds  and  sickness  imply,  the  lover  is  too  overwhelmed 
to  Tire'  back  amorous  glances  of  his  own.  Mutuality  then  is  less  impor- 
tant to  most  literary  love  gazing  than  metaphors  of  one-sided  devastation 
and  surrender  before  the  irresistible  power  of  erotic  desire. 

The  present  study  will  explore  the  motif  of  mutai  gazing  in  love 
themes,  with  a  focus  on  Renaissance  works  and  their  earlier  sources.  As 
we  shall  see,  these  works  represent  a  love  which  is  essentially  reciprocal 
and  non-violent,  a  love  often  conjugal  and  free  from  the  devastation  of 
eros  so  important  for  the  more  common  literary  motif  of  one  way 
glances. 

That  love  starts  from  sight  and  is  intimately  connected  to  it  is  already  a 
commonplace  in  ancient  love  poetry.  ^  Despite  this,  not  many  texts  speak 
of  mutual  gazing.  Oy\d^ %  Amores  mentions  an  ocular  'discourse  of  my 
eyes'  which  'secretly  receive  and  send  forth,  these  signals  of  our  love."* 
At  the  same  time,  one  of  Propertius'  Cynthia  poems  reads,  'While  fate 
allows,  let  us  feed  our  eyes  with  love.  A  long  night  comes  and  day  will  not 
return.'^  Here  the  eyes  sum  up  all  that  is  physical  and  satiable  before  the 
long  night  of  death.  The  same  mutual  and  erotic  ocular  feeding  appears  at 
least  implicitly  in  the  more  famous  opening  lines  of  Lucretius'  De  Rerum 
Natura  (The  Nature  of  Things),  where  Mars  lies  in  the  lap  of  Venus.^  It 
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was  this  passage  which  inspired  so  many  Renaissance  and  Baroque  pic- 
tures of  various  lap-lying  lovers  gazing  into  each  other's  eyes.'' 

By  far  the  most  influential  text,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  was 
Flato' s  Phaedrus.  There,  we  find  a  discussion  of  amorous  and  spiritual 
sight  as  a  stream  of  love  particles  radiating  out  from  the  eyes  of  the  lover 
to  those  of  the  beloved,  reflecting  back  to  the  lover  again.  'Wherefore  as 
she  [the  man's  soul]  gazes  upon  the  boy's  beauty,  she  admits  a  flood  of 
particles  streaming  therefrom  -  that  is  why  we  speak  of  a  "flood  of  pas- 
sion" '.*  Accprding  to  Plato,  this 

flood  of  passion,  pours  in  upon  the  lover,  and  part  of  it  is  absorbed  within 
him,  but  when  he  can  contain  no  more,  the  rest  flows  away  outside  him:  and 
as  a  breath  of  wind  or  an  echo,  rebounding  from  a  smooth  hard  surface,  goes 
back  to  its  place  of  origin,  even  so  the  stream  of  beauty  turns  back  and  re- 
enters the  eyes  of  the  fair  beloved  . . .  whereby  the  soul  of  the  beloved  in  its 
turn  is  filled  with  love.^ 

Plato's  lover  at  this  point  is  iike  one  who  has  caught  a  disease  of  the  eye 
from  another,  he  cannot  account  for  it,  not  realizing  that  his  lover  is  as  it 
were  a  mirror  in  which  he  beholds  himself. '^^ 

Closely  derived  from  this  Platonic  model  was  a  fourth-century  (  A.D.) 
romance  by  the  Greek  poet  Achilles  Tatius.  In  it,  the  lover  Clinias 
asserts  that  the  sight  of  his  beloved  is  more  pleasurable  than  the  joys 
of  lovemaking. 

And  why  so?  Because  the  eyes,  when  encountering  each  other,  receive 
bodily  impressions,  as  in  a  looking  glass,  and  the  reflection  of  beauty  glanc- 
ing into  the  soul,  begets  union,  even  in  separation  ...  the  eye  is  a  wondrous 
vehicle  of  love  and  constant  intercourse  is  most  influential  in  begetting 
kindly  feeUngs.*^ 

Later,  in  another  episode,  we  read  that 

lovers  find  their  chief  delight  in  gazing  upon  the  beloved; ...  the  pleasure 
conceived  by  the  eyes  flows  through  them  into  the  mind,  bears  along  with  it 
the  image  of  the  beloved  and  impresses  its  form  upon  the  mirror  of  the 
soul.'^ 

The  notion  of  the  beloved's  eyes,  face,  or  soul  as  a  mirror  derives  from 
Plato,  as  we  have  seen,  and  becomes  a  common  topic  in  troubador  poet- 
ry.*' One  well-known  example  is  Gottfried  von  Strassburg's  thirteenth- 
century  romance,  Tristan  and  Isolde,  in  which  Isolde's  eyes  are 
described  as  follows:  'There  was  scarce  a  pair  of  eyes  to  whom  her  two 
mirrors  were  not  a  marvel  and  a  delight.'**  Later,  the  two  lovers  drink  the 
love  potion  and  'became  one  and  unified  now  who  had  previously  been 
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two  and  disparate;  the  two  were  no  longer  at  odds  with  one  another . . .  they 
were  so  joined  in  love  that  each  was  clearer  than  a  looking-glass  to  the 
other.  They  had  one  heart  between  them.'^^ 

If  this  theme  of  mirroring  eyes  and  lovers  as  mirrors  also  found  posi- 
tive visual  expression  in  scenes  combining  unicorns  and  mirror-holding 
virgins,  a  popular  late  medieval  allegory  of  love,  ^^  it  also  appeared  as  an 
object  of  ridicule  in  Renaissance  images  mocking  the  outmoded  and 
morally  suspect  world  of  courtly  romance.  Such  criticism  is  clear  in  an 
anonymous  fifteenth- century  German  woodcut  where  two  mutually 
gazing  lovers  sit  beneath  a  monkey  gazing  into  a  mirror. ^^  The  young 
man  here  is  being  made  an  ape  of,  as  the  inscription  reads.  The  ocular 
rapture  he  experiences  blinds  him  to  the  thieving  hand  of  his  beloved 
(presumably  a  prostitute)  who  picks  his  pocket.  Another  fifteenth-century 
German  print,  this  by  the  Master  E.S.,  makes  a  similar  point  with  its 
male  dressed  as  a  fool,  his  moronic  grinning  face  reflected  in  a  mirror 
held  by  a  prostitute.  Lust  obviously  makes  fools  of  all  humanity,  especi- 
ally those  who  couch  their  base  desire  in  the  lofty  forms  and  metaphors  of 
courtly  love.^^ 

If  these  texts  and  images  invoke  the  Platonic  and  courtly  conceit  of 
eyes  as  mirrors  reflecting  the  lover's  soul,  they  rarely  focus  in  on  the 
theme  of  interlocking  vision  so  important  for  later  authors  and  artists. 
Important  in  this  regard  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and  influential  of  all 
medieval  romances,  Guido  delle  Colonne's  Historia  Destructionis 
Troiae,  written  in  1287.^^  Guido's  description  of  Paris'  first  encounter 
with  Helen  is  a  classic  of  mutual  gazing. 

With  the  greatest  eagerness  Paris  placed  himself  close  to  Helen,  without 
disregarding  the  limits  of  modesty,  and  while  he  was  fixing  his  gaze  upon  her 
eyes,  Helen  returned  his  glance  as  he  watched  with  the  answering  reply  of 
her  glances. .  . .  Because  she  was  completely  consumed  by  a  desire  to  look 
at  Paris,  she  did  not  turn  her  eyes  away  to  watch  anything  else.  When  Paris 
saw  her  caressing  him  with  her  eyes,  he  rejoiced  that  his  eyebeams  were 
mingled  with  Helen's  eyebeams.  Thus  through  reciprocal  and  pleasing 
glances  they  revealed  to  each  other  that  they  agreed  together  in  the  violence 
of  their  mutual  love  .  . .  ^° 

If  this  text  shows  the  erotic  power  of  glances  and  gazing  in  the  middle 
ages,^*  it  also  speaks  of  the  ocular  ability  to  communicate  thoughts  and  to 
signal  agreement,  especially  of  an  amorous  kind.  A  more  chaste  and 
faithful  love  is  described  in  ocular  metaphors  in  Hildegard  of  Bingen  who 
distinguished  between  ravenous,  violent  and  erotic  gazing  and  a  gentler 
sort  expressing  a  virtuous  accord  between  the  sexes.  Her  men  most  apt 
for  love  'can  have  an  honorable  and  fruitful  association  with  women,  but 
they  can  also  withhold,  and  regard  them  with  looks  of  affection  and 
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moderation.  For  the  eyes  of  such  men  come  admirably  into  accord 
[symphonizant]  with  those  women,  whereas  the  eyes  of  other  men  are 
[fixed]  on  them  Uke  arrows.'"  She  goes  on  in  the  next  few  lines  to  speak  of 
such  masculine  love  as  a  'bridled  prudence,'  ['temperata  prudentia']  a 
clear  reference  to  the  controlling  of  passion  and  appetite  which  was  essen- 
tial to  all  noble  and  sacred  love.  Hildegard's  sense  of  a  bridled  and  spiritual 
male  gaze  harmonizing  with  female  eyes  echoes  typical  medieval  ethical 
doctrines  of  restraint,  moderation,  and  prudence  as  cardinal  virtues  of 
higher  love.^^  Her  notion  of  tempered  amorous  passion  may  even  have 
drawn  on  the  Platonic  allegory,  found  in  the  Phaedrus,  of  the  charioteer 
controlUng  his  horses  -  the  basis  for  many  medieval  allegories  of  the  mind 
controlling  the  passions,  reason  bridling  the  senses.^'* 

Also  celebrating  chaste  and  faithful  love  in  ocular  metaphors  is  Chrétien 
de  Troyes'  C liges.  Describing  the  first  encounter  of  the  hero  Cligés  with 
the  fair  maiden,  Fenice,  Chrétien  brings  us  closer  to  the  kind  of  conjugal 
gazing  seen  later  in  Renaissance  portraits. 

Cligés,  under  the  sway  of  love,  let  his  eyes  rest  on  her  covertly  . . .  Blithly  he 
looks  upon  the  maid,  but  does  not  note  that  she  repays  him  in  kind.  Not  flatter- 
ing him  but  in  sincere  love,  she  gives  him  her  eyes,  and  takes  back  his  . . .  she 
knows  nothing  except  that  he  is  fair,  and  that,  if  she  is  ever  to  love  any  one  for 
beauty's  sake,  she  need  not  seek  elsewhere  to  bestow  her  heart.  She  handed 
over  to  him  the  possession  of  her  eyes  and  heart,  and  he  pledged  his  in  turn  to 
her.  " 

The  above  quotations  should  make  clear  that  the  Platonic  idea  of  sight 
beaming  back  and  forth  from  mirror-like  eyes  and  carrying  the  soul  (or 
heart)  with  it  was  well  known  to  medieval  literature.  Along  with  it  came  the 
notion  of  sight  as  the  most  spiritual  of  the  five  senses,  an  idea  found  in  many 
other  ancient  authors  as  well.  There  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  traditional 
ranking  of  the  senses  from  noble  sight  and  hearing  down  to  ignoble  smell 
and  taste  and  finally  bestial  touch.  ^'^  An  interesting  examples  of  this  comes 
from  a  thirteenth-century  poem,  the  Romance  of  Flamenca. 

When  two  lovers,  true  and  sincere. 

Look  in  each  other's  eyes  in  clear 

And  perfect  love,  why  then  I  think 

Such  joy  into  each  heart  doth  sink 

That  the  pure  bliss  it  doth  impart 

Will  heal  and  nourish  every  heart. 

The  eyes,  through  which  travels  and  passes 

That  joy  which  in  the  heart  amasses. 

So  loyal  are  they  that  withhold 

For  their  use  nothing  that  they  behold, 

Whereas  the  mouth,  of  every  kiss 

Retains  some  portion  of  the  bliss 
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For  its  own  use,  thus  savoring 
It  ere  the  heart  gets  anything 

Those  others  who  with  careless  ease 
Kiss,  and  then  wander  as  they  please 
In  matters  far  more  intimate, 
Pause  not  for  things  so  delicate. 
Yet  some  men  rightly  don't  despise 
The  rapture  kindled  in  the  eyes 
Which  they  forget  not  nor  dismiss 
Even  for  touch,  embrace,  or  kiss 
They  do  not  know  exactly  what 
It  is,  but  they  are  soundly  taught 
By  Reason,  Grace,  and  Mind  to  feel 
That  kisses  are  the  faithful  seal 
Of  that  joy  which  true  love  creates, 
Of  which  the  eyes  become  the  gates, 
Gates  pure  and  shining  and  serene." 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  clearest  examples  of  spiritual  or  rational  mutual 
gazing  between  lovers,  a  love  refined  above  the  baser,  less  *  serene'  senses 
of  taste  and  touch,  kisses  and  embraces.  This  of  course  is  the  kind  of  love 
ideally  enjoyed  by  husband  and  wife,  the  chaste  love  of  such  virgin  couples 
as  Henry  II  and  Cunegunde  or  the  legendary  Saint  Cecilia  and  Valerian.^* 
It  is  also  the  Neoplatonic  love  celebrated  by  Ficino  in  his  Commentary  on 
Plato's  Symposium  (c.  1475)  where  the  medieval  hierarchy  of  the  five 
senses  is  discussed  with  respect  to  love.^'  Closer  to  our  theme  are  Ficino's 
comments  on  amorous  sight  and  the  beloved's  beauty  in  which  he  uses  the 
familiar  Platonic  and  courtly  metaphor  of  mirroring. 

A  lover  imprints  a  likeness  of  the  loved  one  upon  his  soul,  and  so  the  soul  of  the 
lover  becomes  a  mirror  in  which  is  reflected  the  image  of  the  loved  one. 
Thereupon,  when  the  lover  recognizes  himself  in  the  lover,  he  is  forced  to 
love  him.'" 

Although  there  is  no  mention  of  intertwined  eyebeams,  it  is  implied  in  the 
context  of  love  gazing  and  is  made  explicit  in  Castiglione's  later,  pop- 
ularized discussion  in  the  Cortegiano  (1527),  clearly  based  on  Ficino.  I 
quote  from  Hoby's  English  translation  of  1561,  one  of  numerous  trans- 
lations and  editions  from  the  time.  As  guides  in  love, 

the  eyes  shoote,  and  like  sorcerers  bewitch,  and  especially  when  by  a  right  line 
they  send  their  glistering  beames  into  the  eyes  of  the  wight  beloved,  at  the  time 
when  they  do  the  like,  because  the  spirits  meete  together,  and  in  that  encounter 
the  one  taketh  the  other's  nature  and  qualitie.'* 
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Fig.  1:  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Portrait  of  a  Man  and  a  Woman  at  a  Casement,  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
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It  was  through  Castiglione  and  possibly  Bruno's  Candelaio  of  1582" 
that  the  theme  of  amorous  souls  linked  by  reciprocal  gazing  became  so 
common  in  Elizabethan  poetry,"  finding  its  greatest  expression  in  Donne's 
The  Extasie.^* 

*  *  * 

This  tradition  of  spiritual,  mutual  gazing  in  which  hearts  could  inter- 
twine along  eye-beams  seems  to  lie  behind  two  hitherto  perplexing 
Renaissance  conjugal  portraits:  Fra  Filippo  Lippi's  painting  of  around 
1445  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum"  (fig.  1  )  and  Bartholomaus  Zeitblom's 
picture  of  c.  1505  in  the  Heinz  Kisters  collection  in  Kreuzlingen,  Swit- 
zerland (fig.  2).^^  Although  neither  works  shows  the  man  and  woman  in 
the  same  plane  with  eyes  that  convincingly  meet,  this  seems  more  a  ques- 
tion of  difficulties  in  spatial  handling  than  aesthetic  intention.  If  the  hus- 
bands and  wives  are  not  meant  to  be  looking  at  each  other,  what  could 
these  strange  compositions  possibly  mean?  When  we  remember  that  the 
conjugal  bond  was  one  of  souls  uniting  in  reciprocal  fidelity,  (even  if 
bodies  were  expected  to  follow  suit),  the  window  gazing  motif  emerges  as 
a  perfect  device  to  bring  out  the  spiritual  nature  of  matrimonial  union. 
For  the  wall  between  man  and  wife  prohibited  any  physical  embracing 
and  other  less  sacred  exchanges.  This  value  to  the  window  and  to  the  gaz- 
ing motif  would  have  only  been  enhanced  by  drawing  on  the  familiar 
metaphor  of  the  eye  as  the  soul's  window,"  the  'windows'  of  sacramental 
love  whereby  souls  mingled  in  perfect  harmony. 

Lx)oking  a  little  deeper  at  these  two  works,  we  find  a  much  richer  back- 
ground to  the  window-gazing  motif  in  its  echoes  of  Canticles  2:9:  'Behold 
he  standeth  behind  our  wall,  looking  through  the  windows,  looking 
through  the  lattices  . . .  '^*  A  number  of  late  medieval  and  fifteenth- 
century  scenes  of  the  Annunciation  even  show  God  the  spouse  looking 
through  the  window  at  Mary,''  his  mystical  bride.  Other  medieval  and 
Renaissance  illustrations  of  Canticles  2:9,  including  a  thirteenth-century 
illustration  from  BiBible  moralisée*^  (fig.  3)  and  a  drawing  by  Marten  de 
Vos  (fig.  4),*^  show  a  mutually  gazing  groom  and  bride.  Presumably,  this 
window  gazing  in  Lippi,  Zeitbloom,  and  de  Vos  drew  on  a  passage  from 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  Canticles  commentaries,  the  twelfth-century 
sermons  of  Gilbert  of  Hoyland  which  continued  those  of  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  left  incomplete  at  his  death.  Copied  along  with  Bernard's  ser- 
mons in  numerous  medieval  manuscripts,  Gilbert's  sermons  were  also 
printed  in  at  least  fifteen  editions  by  1560.  In  Canticles  4:9:  Thou  hast 
wounded  my  heart  with  one  of  thy  eyes,'  he  writes. 

Do  not  hesitate,  O  bride,  to  aim  such  weapons  at  your  Spouse.  Use  devout 
glances  as  darts  . . .  pierce  him  with  wound  after  wound.  Happy  are  you  if  your 
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Fig.  3:  Bible  moralisée,  illustration  to  Song  of  Songs  2:9,  Bibliothèque  Nationale, 
Paris. 


arrows  are  fixed  in  him  . . .  if  your  eye  is  fixed  upon  him  unwearingly . . .  aim 
at  him  the  arrows  of  a  pure  gaze  . . .  For  no  sound  health  is  there  where  there 
are  no  wounds  inflicted  by  the  loving  gaze  of  Christ  One  gaze  challenges 
another;  therefore  try  to  wound  him  with  your  view  from  afar.  Let  your  eyes  be 
ever  upon  the  Lord,  that  he  many  be  captured  in  the  glances  of  your  love.*^ 

In  John  of  Ford's  sermons  on  the  Canticles,  which  in  turn  completed  the 
verses  left  unexplained  by  Gilbert,  we  read, 

To  behold  the  majesty  of  God,  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  goodness  of  God,  they 
had  no  need  of  relying  on  many  steps  or  immersing  themselves  in  the  com- 
plications of  disputed  points.  They  had  simply  to  return  the  gaze  of  their 
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beloved,  standing  behind  our  wall,  and  gazing  on  us  through  the  window  of  our 
senses.  Only  the  thickness  of  one  wall,  only  one  step,  separated  them  from  the 
ineffable  contemplation  of  the  eternal  light  which  is  in  heaven/' 

Earlier  in  the  same  sermon,  John  of  Ford  develops  at  some  length  the 
eschatalogical  nature  of  the  soul's  mutual  gazing  with  God.  Such  gazing  in 
the  next  world,  of  course,  draws  on  Paul's  'face  to  face'  sight  from  1  Cor- 
inthians 13:12.  We  see  such  eschatalogical  seeing  in  a  twelfth-century 
illustration  of  the  Canticles  which  depicts  Christ  and  his  triumphant  bride 
enthroned  beside  Him  (fig.  5).*"*  At  the  right,  through  the  window,  past  the 
wall  of  sin  and  flesh,  is  Christ's  other  bride,  the  human  soul,  here  labelled 
'saved  humanity,'  and  clearly  waiting  for  the  'face  to  face'  sight  enjoyed  by 
Virgin-Ecclesia.  In  a  more  general  context,  mutual  gazing  could  evoke  the 
reciprocal  love  and  union  between  God  and  the  human  soul.  Such  ocular 
metaphors  appear  as  a  leitmotif  in  Nicolas  of  Cusa's  fifteenth-century 
mystical  treatise  De  Visione  Dei  (The  Vision  of  God). 

When  I  look  unto  thee  alone  with  all  my  attention,  nor  ever  turn  aside  the  eyes 
of  my  mind,  because  Thou  dost  enfold  me  with  They  constant  regard.*^ 

In  a  chapter  entitled  'On  Seeing  Face  to  Face',  Nicolas  writes,  'O  Lord  my 
God,  the  longer  I  look  upon  Thy  face,  the  more  keenly  dost  Thou  seem  to 
turn  the  glance  of  Thine  eyes  upon  me."*^ 

With  this  tradition  of  window  motifs  and  mutual  gazing,  we  can  see  in  a 
new  light  the  gazing  which  goes  on  between  Mary  and  Christ,  bride  and 
groom,  in  so  many  Renaissance  and  Baroque  paintings.  Francesco  Traini's 
FrincQton  Madonna  and  Child  (c.  1345)  for  example,  combines  mutual 
gazing  with  the  coral  amulet  hanging  around  Christ's  neck,  a  common 
apotropaic  device  of  the  time  used  to  protect  babies  from  the  evil  eye.'*^ 
Clearly,  he  is  enjoying  the  good  eye  here,  the  eye  of  the  bride,  of  the  church, 
of  the  human  soul  pledged  to  him.'**  John  of  Ford  even  speaks  of  such 
mutual  conjugal  gazing  between  the  Virgin  and  Child. '*^  If  scenes  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  seem  to  employ  Canticles  gazing,  so  do  images  of  the 
Lamentation  which  stress  the  open  eyes  of  Mary  next  to  the  closed  eyes  of 
the  dead  Christ,  eyes  which  cannot  now  reciprocate  her  love.  Though 
many  works  could  be  cited,  Bellini's  Brera  Lamentation  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  poignant  examples.  Another  variation  is  the  kind  of 
mutai  gazing  which  often  goes  on  between  Christ  and  the  eldest  magus  in 
scenes  of  the  'Adoration  of  the  Magi.' 

This,  then,  is  the  context  for  understanding  Lippi's  and  Zeitblom's 
marriage  portraits  with  their  mutual  gazing  through  the  window.  The 
reference  to  the  Canticles  defines  their  love  as  sacramental,  as  based  on  the 
imion  between  Christ  and  his  Church,  mystical  groom  and  bride.  The  basis 
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Fig.  5  :  Sponsus  and  Sponsa ,  frontispiece  to  a  1 2-th  century,  South  German  ms.  of  Hon- 
orius  Augustodunensis,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliotek,  Ms.  lat.  4450,  fol.  Iv. 
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of  this  sacramental  connection  of  course  is  Ephesians  5:25,  'Husbands, 
love  your  wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it.'  In 
this  sense,  Lippi's  painting  parallels  Jan  van  Eyck's  contemporary /4r/2o/- 
fini  Wedding  which  also  clearly  establishes  the  mystical  marriage  of 
Christ  to  the  Church  as  the  basis  for  sacramental  matrimony.  In  the  Van 
Eyck,  the  Passion  brings  out  the  sacramental  archetype  which  human 
marriage  imitates;^^  in  the  Lippi  and  the  Zeitblom,  the  Canticles  window 
effects  this  connection  while  pointing  up  the  spiritual,  mutual,  and  faithful 
aspect  of  conjugal  love  more  generally. 

With  this  understanding,  it  is  now  possible  to  understand  what  Ishrahel 
van  Meckenem  and  his  wife  wanted  to  convey  in  his  engraved  self-portrait 
of  around  1400  (fig.  6).  Though  scholars  have  noted  Meckenem's  general 
debt  to  Roman  tomb  reliefs,  antique  models  with  mutual  gazing  between 
husband  and  wife  have  not  yet  been  cited.  One  of  a  number  of  such  reliefs 
dates  from  the  late  first  century  B.C.  and  can  be  found  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale  delle  Terme,  (fig.  7)^^  Such  Roman  precedents  aside,  Lippi, 
Zeitblom,  and  Meckenem  took  advantage  of  a  posture  which  could  express 
conjugal  love  in  non-physical,  tranquil,  and  mutual  terms.  This  would  also 
have  suited  the  rules  of  decorum  which  generally  prohibited  public  dis- 
plays of  physical  love  between  husband  and  wife.  In  turn,  the  decorousness 
of  mutual  gazing  made  it  ideal  for  the  'unmentionable'  love  Diirer  explored 
in  his  woodcut.  The  Men 's  Bath  (fig.  8).^^  That  love  was  his  theme  is  clear 
enough  from  the  carnation  held  by  the  right-hand  gazer,  this  being  an 
emblem  of  love  in  many  Northern  Renaissance  conjugal  portraits,  includ- 
ing Zeitblom' s .  If  Durer' s  love  here  is  erotic,  as  suggested  by  the  very 
phallic  water  faucet,  the  juxtaposition  of  genitalia  and  mouth,  and  the 
ambiguous  position  of  the  left  gazer's  right  hand,  the  emphasis  on  mutual 
gazing  helps  raise  their  affection  to  a  more  socially  acceptable,  Neo- 
platonic  plane.  Interesting  is  the  motif  of  the  'amator  exclusus,'  the  jealous 
lover  who  can  only  watch  from  the  other  side  of  the  wall  in  the  left  rear." 
His  gaze  is  ignored  by  the  pair  of  lovers  in  the  foreground  in  a  similar  way  to 
that  seen  in  Bosch's  scene  of  amorous  Envy  from  the  Prado  Seven 
Deadly  Sins.'' 

Though  sight  and  not  touch  was  the  acceptable  way  to  express  love  in 
most  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth-century  Northern  art,  one  would  have 
expected  examples  of  at  least  one  kind  of  touching  basic  to  conjugal 
iconography,  the  marriage  rite  of  joined  right  hands  or  'dextrarum 
iunction.'  This  gesture  does  appear  in  antique  conjugal  reliefs  where 
eyes  and  hands  thereby  meet"  but  it  rarely  appeared  in  later  conjugal 
portraits.  Either  hands  meet  and  eyes  do  not,  or  the  reverse  is  seen.  In 
sixteenth-century  Venice,  however,  artists  did  not  hesitate  to  combine 
interlocked  eyes  with  kissing  and  the  most  erotic  kind  of  touching.  The 
art  of  Titian,  Veronese,  and  other  Venetian  painters  is  full  of  erotic 
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Fig.  6:  lsT3he\y&nMeckenem,Double  Portrait  of Israhel  van  Meckenem  andHis  Wife 
Ida,  engraving,  ca.  1490,  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 


Fig.  7:  Roman  tomb  relief  of  a  Married  Couple,  c.  13  BC  -  AD  5,  Museo  Nazionale 
delle  Terme,  Rome 
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Fig.  8:  Albrecht  Durer,  The  Men 's  Bath,  Woodcut  ca.  1 497,  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York. 
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scenes,  some  of  them  conjugal,  in  which  eyes  and  bodies  intertwine.  Otto 
Brendel  and  others  have  shown  that  Titian's  Venus  imagery  plays  with  the 
Ficinesque  idea  of  love  through  the  various  senses,  newly  fashionable 
through  the  writings  of  Castiglione  and  Bembo."  While  Otto  Brendel  sees 
these  paintings  moving  up  a  Neoplatonic  hierarchy  of  the  senses  from 
hearing  to  sight,  the  prevalence  of  touch  in  the  Berlin  Venus  and  the 
Organist  works  against  this  hierarchical  interpretation  (fig.  9).  To  me, 
especially  in  light  of  Titian's  Marriage  Portrait  in  the  Louvre  with  its 
erotic  and  yet  profound  touching,"  the  Venetian  painter  was  less  interested 
in  hierarchies  of  sense  than  in  reconciling  opposites,  sight  and  touch,  and 
bringing  a  new  organic  wholeness  to  love's  physical  expression. 

Similar  to  Titian's  mingling  of  senses  is  Jan  Saenredam's  engraved 
series  on  the  five  senses  based  on  designs  by  Goltzius.^*  Each  sense  is 
explored  in  terms  of  love.  Touch ,  recognized  by  its  familiar  emblem  the  bit- 
ing turtle,  seems  just  as  much  an  image  of  taste  (imminent  kissing),  smell 
(flowers),  and  sight  (fig.  10).  Though  parallels  in  Netherlandish  poetry 
could  probably  be  discovered,  one  thinks  of  similar  lines  from  Shakes- 
peare's Venus  and  Adonis,  which  read,  'Look  in  mine  eye-balls,  there  thy 
beauty  lies:  /  Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  in  eyes'  (IL  1 1 9-20).  On 
the  other  hand,  Goltzius'  image  of  Sight,  symbolized  by  the  usual  mirror, 
introduces  a  conspicuous  breast  touching,  mingling  the  most  spiritual 
with  the  most  physical  kind  of  union  (fig.  1 1  ).  Like  Titian,  Goltzius  seems 
less  concerned  with  a  Platonic  hierarchy  of  the  senses  that  with  overlap- 
ping one  onto  another,  each  mingling  in  a  synthetic  chord  of  anatomical 
delight  and  physical  affection.  No  doubt  both  artists  would  have  been  frus- 
trated by  gestures  of  sight  alone:  the  High  Renaissance  dramatic  aesthetic 
demanded  moving  bodies  and  a  love  conveyed  through  intertwined, 
'touching'  forms. 

Our  final  image  is  an  engraving  by  Annibale  Carracci  entitled  Recipro- 
cal Love  which  reproduces  a  slightly  earlier,  anonymous  Venetian  paint- 
ing now  in  the  Vienna  museum  (fig.  12).^^^  Because  the  print's  inscription 
refers  specifically  to  reciprocal  love,  it  is  more  useful  to  our  argument  than 
the  painting.  Like  Titian  and  Goltzius,  Carraci's  print  also  combines  recip- 
rocal gazing  and  touching  in  a  beautiful  harmony  amid  a  'Golden  Age' 
landscape  suited  to  a  pure  and  noble  sensuality.^''  Roughly  contemporary 
with  Annibale' s  print  is  the  most  famous  lyric  to  speak  of  mutual  gazing,  a 
poem  which  also  joins  ocular  communion  with  that  of  the  hands,  evoking  in 
the  latter  love's  physical  dimension  as  well  as  the  conjugal  rite  of  joined 
hands.  This  of  course  is  John  Donne's  The  Extasie,  which  also  situates  its 
lovers  in  an  idyllic  garden. 


Where,  like  a  pillow  on  a  bed, 
A  pregnant  bank  swelled  up,  to 
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Fig.  10:  Jan  Saenredam,  Touch,  engraving  B.99  after  a  design  by  Hendrik  Goltzius, 
Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam. 
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Fig.  11:  Jan  Saenredam,  Sight,  engraving  B.95  after  a  design  by  Hendrik  Goltzius, 
Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam. 
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The  violet's  reclining  head, 

Sat  we  two,  one  another's  best. 

Our  hands  were  firmly  cemented 

With  a  fast  balm,  which  thence  did  spring; 

Our  eye-beams  twisted,  and  did  thread 

Our  eyes,  upon  one  double  string. 

So  to  intergraft  our  hands,  as  yet 

Was  all  the  means  to  make  us  one, 

And  pictures  in  our  eyes  to  get 

Was  all  our  propagation. 

As,  'twixt  two  equal  armies.  Fate 

Suspends  uncertain  victory. 

Our  souls  (which  to  advance  their  state, 

Were  gone  out)  hung  'twixt  her  and  me 

And  whilst  our  souls  negotiate  there. 

We  like  sepulchral  statues  lay; 

All  day,  the  same  our  postures  were, 

And  we  said  nothing  all  the  day.^^ 

Here,  the  sepulchral  immobility  of  forms  seems  to  exclude  sexual  union 
in  favor  of  the  more  spiritual  ecstasy  of  souls  meeting  through  hands  and 
particularly  eye-beams  which  touch.  If  Donne's  poem  is  the  most  majestic 
verbal  image  of  mutual  gazing,  we  have  already  seen  a  fairly  extensive 
body  of  antique  and  Renaissance  works,  literary  and  pictoral,  which  give 
this  motif  vivid  and  memorable  expression.  From  Fra  Filippo's  sacra- 
mental gazing  to  the  idyllic  eroticism  of  Carracci's  Baroque  garden  and 
Donne's  lyrics,  we  have  a  progression  from  the  restrained  and  austere  to 
the  sensual,  and  yet  a  progression  which  maintains  the  same  lofty  serious- 
ness of  the  Lippi.  After  the  Baroque,  the  sacramental  and  the  sensuous,  the 
sacred  and  the  profane,  could  never  intertwine  like  Donne's  eye-beams, 
souls  meeting  though  bodies.  After  the  seventeenth  century,  the  motif  of 
mutual  gazing  would  be  more  sentimental  than  a  mystery  oïcaritas  sub- 
limating eros.  Watered  down  to  the  level  of  countless  modem  adver- 
tisements, it  can  be  touching  in  a  momentary  way,  but  the  Renaissance 
ftision  of  eye  and  spirit,  in  part  dependent  on  the  incorrect  optical  notion  of 
projecting  eye-beams,  has  become  a  beautiful  thing  of  the  past. 

Connecticut  College 


Notes 

This  article  is  part  of  a  series  of  studies  on  the  iconography  of  sight  and  touch.  As  such,  it  is  dedicated  to 
one  of  the  world's  authorities  on  the  'Five  Senses'  topic,  Cari  Nordenfalk,  Director  of  the  National 
Museum  in  Stockholm.  Dr  Nordenfalk  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  bibliographic  material  and  his  own 
articles  have  blazed  a  trail  down  which  I  tread.  His  future  book  surveying  the  iconography  of  the  'Five 
Senses'  in  Western  art  is  eagerly  awaited. 
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1  More  than  twenty  articles  and  books  exist  on  amorous  sight  as  a  literary  motif  up  to  the 
Renaissance.  Much  of  the  bibliography  can  be  found  in  the  following.  Ruth  Cline  'Hearts  and 
Eyes'  Romance  Philology  25  (Feb.  1972)  263-97;  Robert  Klein 'SpiritoPeregrino'  inidem., 
Form  and  Meaning.  Writings  on  the  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art  trans.  Madeline  Jay  and 
Leon  Wieseltier(  Princeton  1979)  62-85;  Lance  K.  Donaldson-Evans  Love  5  Faffl/ G/û!«ce  .4 
Study  of  Eye  Imagery  in  the  Poets  of  the  'Ecole  Lyonnaise'  (VniyeTsity,  Miss.  1980)  Though 
examples  of  mutual  gazing  appear  in  the  above  literature,  the  motif  is  never  taken  up  in  its 
own  right. 

2  See  Cline,  Donaldson-Evans, /ja55/>n. 

3  Ibid.  Ancient  works  which  seem  to  play  on  the  mutual  gazing  motif  include  a  fifth-century  cup 
in  Munich  of 'Achilles  Slaying  the  Amazon  Queen,  Penthesilea,'  illustrated  in  John  Boardman 
and  Eugenio  LaRoccsi  Eros  in  Greece  (Milan-New  York  1975)  108-9.  Ignoring  the  literary 
tradition  which  tells  how  Achilles  removed  the  armour  from  her  corpse  and  then  fell  in  love,  the 
Munich  cup  shows  him  falling  in  love  at  the  moment  of  her  death,  their  eyes  meeting  in  an 
intimate  and  tragic  moment.  See  also  Dietrich  von  Bothmer, /Imazon^  in  Greek  Art  (Oxford 
1957)  4,  72, 145.  Mutual  gazing  also  appears  in  a  first-century  B.C.  intaglio  of 'Hercules  and 
Omphale'  in  Vienna  (illus.  in  Boardman,  161);  a  third-century  B.C.  Etruscan  vase  with  an 
unidentified  pair  of  male  and  female  heads,  (illus.  in  Otto  Brendel  Etruscan  Art  Harmonds- 
worth-New  York  1978,  fig.  303);  a  pair  of  fourth-century  B.C.  Etruscan  sarcophagi  in  Boston 
(illus.  in  Brendel,  figs.  299-300);  and  an  Etruscan  mirror  of  'Venus  and  Adonis'  (illus.  in 
Eduard  Gerhard  Etruskische  Spiegel  Berlin  1840-1897,  5  vols.,  no.  83).  Mutual  gazing  of  a 
political  sort  may  indicate  concord  as  well  in  the  famous  'Tetrarchs'  and  in  second- century 
coins  showing  imperial  busts  facing  each  other.  For  the  latter  and  the  early  Christian  coins  of 
'Peter  and  Paul'  facing  each  other  in  bust,  perhaps  playing  on  the  spirituality  of  sight  and  the 
concord  of  souls,  see  Andre  Grabar  Christian  Iconography  (Princeton  1 968)  68-70,  figs.  163- 
5.  Thanks  to  Eugene  Dwyer  for  calling  these  coins  to  my  attention.  For  Roman  conjugal  tomb 
reliefs  with  mutual  gazing  see  note  51  below,  and  my  fig,  7. 

4  Quoted  from  Ovid  The  'Art  of  Love' and  Other  Love  Books  by  Ovid  (New  York  1959)  7. 

5  'Dum  nos  fata  sinunt,  oculos  satiemus  amore:  nox  tibi  longa  venit,  nee  reditura  dies,'  quoted  in 
Elizabeth  Haighi  Romance  in  the  Latin  Elegiac  Poets  (New  York  1932)  107. 

6  See  Lucretius  The  Nature  of  Things  Bk.  I,  lines  32-37,  trans.  Frank  Copley  (New  York  1 977) 
1;  'Mars  the  War  Lord  .  . .  Often  throws  himself  into  your  arms,  faint  with  love's  deathless 
wound,  and  there,  with  arching  neck  bent  back,  looks  up  and  sighs,  and  feeds  a  lustful  eye  on 
you,  and  pillowed,  dangles  his  life's  breath  from  your  lips.'  As  Gombrich  has  shown,  the  des- 
cription of  Mars  and  Venus  in  the  first  canto  of  Poliziano's  Stanzeper  la  giostra  draws  on  Luc- 
retius. SeeE.H.  Gombrich 'Botticelli's  Mythologies' /f/ew.,S'>'w^o//c/ma^e5  (London  1972) 
31-84,  esp.  215,  n.  133.  Poliziano's  Cupid 'trovolla  assisa  in  letto  fuor  del  lembo,  /  Pur  mo' di 
Marte  sciolta  dalle  braccia,  /  II  qual  roverso  li  giacea  nel  grembo,  /  Pascendo  gli  occhi  pur  della 
sua  faccia.  '  (  He  finds  her  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  emerging  from  the  embrace  of  Mars,  who 
was  lying  on  his  back  in  her  lap,  feasting  his  eyes  on  her  face.) 

7  A  fresco  of  'Venus  and  Adonis'  by  Guilio  Romano  (Vatican,  Loggie)  engraved  by  Marc 
Antonio  Raimondi  (Bartsch,  1484),  established  the  most  common  grouping  for  lap-lying 
lovers,  appearing  in  a  painting  of 'Lovers'  by  Garofalo  (National  Gallery,  London)  and  in 
Poussin's  'Venus  and  Adonis'  (Look  Collection). 

8  Quoted  in  Donaldson-Evans,  17. 

9  Donaldson-Evans,  17. 

10  Donaldson-Evans,  17. 

1 1  The  Greek  Romances  of  Heliodorus,  Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius  trans.  R.  Smith  (London 
1855)  360-1,  cited  in  Donaldson-Evans,  23-4. 

12  Greek  Romances,  445,  cited  in  Donaldson-Evans,  24. 

13  See  Paul  Zweig  The  Heresy  of  Self-Love  (New  York  1968)  63-120;  Frederick  Goldin  The 
Mirror  of  Narcissus  in  the  Courtly  Love  Lyric  (Ithaca  1967);  Jean  Frappier 'Variations  sur  le 
thème  du  miroir,  de  Bernard  de  Ventadour  à  Maurice  Scève'  Cahiers  de  l'association  inter- 
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nationales  des  études  françaises  1 1  (May  1959)  134-58;  Guido  Favati  'Il  tema  degli  occhi 
corne  specchio'  Studi  in  onore  di  Carlo  Pellegrini  (Turin  1963)  3-13;  John  Fleming  The 
Roman  de  la  Rose:  A  Study  in  Allegory  and  Iconography  (Princeton  1969),  95-100;  Herbert 
Grabes  Speculum,  Mirror,  und  Looking-Glass.  Kontinuitàt  und  Originalitàt  der  Spiegel- 
metapher  in  den  Buchtiteln  des  Mittelalter  und  der  englischen  Literatur  des  13.  bis  1 7. 
Jahrhunderts  (Tubingen  1973)  78-92;  Theodor  Frings  and  Elizabeth  Lea  '  "Das  Lied  vom 
Spiegel  und  von  Narziss,"  Morungen,  1 45 , 1 ,  Kraus  l' Beitràge  zur  Geschichte  derdeutschen 
Sprache  und  Literatur  87  (1965)  40-200;  Margaret  Freeman  The  Unicom  Tapestries  (New 
York  1976)  46,  119. 

14  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  Tristan  und  Isolt  éd.  Friedrich  Ranke  (Dublin-Zurich  1968)  138, 
Unes  11, 003-5:  'daz  da  vil  liitzel  ougen  was,  /  in  enwaeren  diu  zwei  spiegelglas  /  ein  wunder 
unde  ein  wunne'. 

15  Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  147,  lines  11,716-27:  'si  wurden  ein  und  einvalt,  /  die  zwei  und 
zwivalt  waren  e;  /  si  zwei  enwaren  do  nieme  /  widerwertic  under  in  .  . .  mit  liebe  also  vereinet,  / 
daz  ietweder  dem  anderm  was  /  durchluter  aise  ein  spiegelglas.  /  si  haeten  beide  ein  herze'. 
Earlier  in  the  romance,  Gottfried  describes  the  amorous  gazing  between  Blancheflor  and 
Rivalin:  'They  experienced  the  truth  of  that  saying  that  where  lovers  gaze  into  each  other's 
eyes,  they  feed  love's  fire  apace"  (Ranke  éd.,  14,  lines  1 115-8:  'ez  ergienc  in  rechte,  als  man 
giht:  /  swa  Hep  in  liebes  ouge  siht,  /  daz  ist  der  minnen  viure  /  ein  wahsendiu  stiure'). 

16  Freeman,  46,  119. 

17  For  the  lovers  and  monkey,  see  H.W.  idinsonApes  and  Ape  Lore  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  (London  1952)  212-6,  261-3. 

18  Forthe MasterE.S. print, see KeithMoxey'MasterE.S. and theFollyofLove'5/>w/o/M5  11  3/ 
4  (Fall- Winter  1981)  125-48.  Moxey  does  not  discuss  the  'eyes  as  mirrors'  conceit. 

19  Guido  delle  Colonne,  Historia  Destructioni  Troiae  trans,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
Mary  Elizabeth  Meek  (Bloomington-London  1974)  71-2  (Bk.  7,  lines  237-47). 

20  '  Summo  igitur  studio  Paris  iuxta  Helenam,  modestie  finibus  non  omissis,  fit  proprior  et  dum  in 
eius  lumina  figit  intuitum,  Helena  intuentis  aspectus  ex  suorum  aspectibus  mutua  relacione 
repensât .  . .  Sane  inspiciendi  Paridem  aviditate  correpta  curis  tota  deprimitur,  ad  aliud  inspec- 
tura  sua  lumina  non  retorquens.  Quam  dum  Paris  percipit  sibi  suis  luminibus  blandientem, 
gaudet  suos  radios  visuales  visualibus  Helene  radiis  commisceri,  et  sic  per  mutuas  et  placidas 
visiones  sibi  invicem  consonantes  communis  amoris  vehementiam  manifestant . .  .  ',  Guido  de 
Columnis  Historia  Destructionis  Troiae  ed.  Nathaniel  Edward  Griffin  (Cambridge,  Mass. 
1936,  reprint  New  York  1970)  73. 

21  A  good  example  of  medieval  amorous  sight  in  general  is  found  in  Andreas  Capellanus  The  Art 
of  Courtly  Love  trans.  John  Parry  (New  York  1969)  28-9. 

22  Hildegard  of  Bingen  Causae  et  Curae  ed.  Kaiser  (Leipzig  1 903)  72-3:  'Cum  mulieribus  in  hon- 
estate  et  fertilitate  esse  possunt  et  se  etiam  ab  eis  abstinere  valent  et  pulchris  et  sobriis  oculis  eas 
inspiciunt,  quoniam,  ubi  oculi  aliorum  ad  eas  velut  sagittae  sunt,  ibi  oculi  istorum  ad  ipsas  hon- 
este  symphonizant .  .  .  '  cited  in  Peter  Dronke  Medieval  Latin  and  the  Rise  of  the  European 
Love-Lyric  (Oxford  1965)  67-8,  n.  1. 

23  Helen  NorthFrom  Myth  to  Icon.  Reflections  of  Greek  Ethical  Doctrine  in  Literature  and  Art 
(Ithaca  1979). 

24  Louise  Vinge  The  Five  Senses.  Studies  in  a  Literary  Tradition  (Lund  1975). 

25  Quoted  from  Arthurian  Romances  by  Chrétien  de  Troyes  trans.  W.  Wistar  Comfort  (London- 
New  York,  repr.,  1975)  127.  For  the  Latin  see  Christian  von  Troyes  Samtliche  Werke  ed. 
Wendelin  Foerster  (Halle  1 884)  112-13  (Cligés,  lines  2800-1 8):  'Meis  Cligés  par  amor  con- 
duit/Vers  lises  iauzcovertemant/  .  .  .  Moutdeboneiremantresgarde,/Meisdeceneseprant 
ii  garde  /  Que  la  pucele  a  droit  li  change,  /Par  buene  amor,  non  par  losange,  /Ses  iauz  li  bailie  et 
prantlessuens  .  . .  /Meisn'ansetplus  que  bel  le  voit/Ets'ele  rien  amer  devoit/Porbiauté  que 
an  li  veîst,  /  N'est  droiz  qu'aillors  son  cuer  meîst.  /  Ses  iauz  et  son  cuer  i  a  mis  /  Et  cil  li  ra 
le  suen  promis.' 
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26  See  Winge, passim. 

27  See  the  bilingual  edition,  The  Romance  of  Flamenca  (Princeton  1962)  357-9,  lines  6571- 
6611:'  Quan  dui  aman  fin  e  coral  /  Dreigz  oilz  s'esgaron  per  égal,  /  Endreg  amor,  mon  eissient,  / 
Tan  granz  jois  al  cor  lur  deissent  /  Que  li  douzor  que  d'aqui  nais  /  Lur  reven  tot  lor  cor  e  pais.  /  E 
I'ueil,  per  on  treva  e  passa/  Cil  douzors  ques  el  cor  s'amassa,  /  Son  tan  Hal  que  nulla  ren/  Negus 
a  SOS  ops  non  reten,  /  Mais  la  boca  nos  pot  tener,  /  Quan  baisa,  que  del  bon  saber  /  A  sos  obs 
quesacom  nom  prenga  /  Avan  que  ren  al  cor  ne  venga  . .  .  Mais  cil  autre  que  baizar  podon  /  A 
lur  guisas,  e  puissas  rodon,  /  Ades  entom  per  las  faissolas,  /  Non  s'asauton  d'aitals  esgolas.  / 
Mais  tals  n'i  a  cui  non  conven  /  Lo  joi  d' amors  que  d'ueilz  lur  ven  /  Neguna  sason  oblidar,  /  Ni 
per  tener  ni  per  baisar,  /  Quar  ren  non  sabon  neis  ques  es,  /  Mais  tan  con  Rasons  e  Merces  /  E 
Consiena  lur  ensegna  /  Que  baisars  es  vera  antressegna  /  Del  joi  que  fin'  Amors  aporta  /  Per 
oilz,  per  cui  ha  faita  porta  /  Clara  e  pura  e  lusen.' 

28  See  Jean  Leclercq  Afonyfes  on  Marriage:  A  Twelfth-Century  View  (New  York  1982)  for  the 
spiritual  emphasis  in  medieval  marriage,  and  pp.  44-48  for  virgin  marriages.  The  legend  of 
Cecilia  and  Valerian  is  recounted  in  the  Golden  Legend. 

29  Vinge  7 1  -3  et  passim .  For  love  and  the  five  senses  see  Charles  Dahlberg  'Love  and  the  "Roman 
de  la  Rose'  "  Speculum  44  (1969)  568-84,  esp.  575-8;  L.J.  Friedman  'Gradus  Amoris' 
Romance  Philology  19  (1965)  167-77;  A.  Adler  'The  Topos  "Quinque  Linea  Amoris  Sunt 
Amoris"  Used  by  Ronsard  in  "Amours'  "  Bibliographie  d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance  15 
(1953)220-2. 

30  Marsilio  Ficino  Commentary  on  Plato's  Symposium  trans.  S.R.  Jayne,  University  of  Mis- 
souri Studies  19.1  1944  (Columbia,  Mo.  1944)  146.  The  Latin  reads:  'Accedit  quod  amans 
amati  figuram  suo  sculpit  in  animo.  Fit  itaque  amatis  animus  speculum:  in  quo  amati  relucet 
imago.'  See  Marsilio  Ficino  Opera  (Basel  1561)  1328. 

31  Baldassare  CastigHone  The  Book  of  the  Courtier  (London  1959)  247.  For  the  Italian  see// 
Cortegiano  ed.  Vittorio  Cian  (Firenze  1894)  339:  'gli  occhi  saettano,  ed  affatturano  come 
venefici;  e  massimamente  quando  per  dritta  linea  mandano  i  raggi  suoi  negli  occhi  della  cosa 
amata  in  tempo  che  essi  facciano  il  medesimo;  perché  i  spiriti  s'incontrano,  ed  in  quel  dolce 
intoppo  l'un  piglia  le  qualità  dell'altro  . . .  ' 

32  Giordano  Bruno  Candelaio  I.x:  'L'esser  fascinato  d'amore  adviene,  quando  con  frequen- 
tissimo  over,  benché  istantaneo,  intenso  sguardo,  un  occhio  con  I'altro,  e  reciprocamente  un 
raggio  visual  con  I'altro  si  riscontra,  e  lume  con  lume  si  accopula.  Allora  si  gionge  spirito  a 
spirito;  ed  il  lume  superiore,  inculcando  I'inferiore,  vangono  a  scintillar  per  gli  occhi,  correndo  e 
penetrando  al  spirito  interno  che  sta  radicato  al  cuore;  e  cossi  commuoveno  amatorio  incendio.' 
(Fascination  by  love  takes  place  when  owing  to  very  frequent  looking  or  to  an  intense,  though 
instantaneous,  look,  one  eye  meets  another,  and  two  eye-beams  reciprocally  encounter,  and 
light  couples  together  with  light.  Then  spirit  joins  with  spirit;  and  the  superior  light  informing 
the  inferior  one,  they  come  to  sparkle  through  the  eyes,  rushing  to,  and  penetrating,  the  inner 
spirit  which  is  rooted  in  the  heart;  and  this  manner  they  kindle  erotic  fire.)  Bruno's  text  was  first 
suggested  by  Mario  Praz  'Donne's  Relation  to  the  Poetry  of  His  Time'  idem..  The  Flaming 
Heart  (New  York  1973)  186-203,  esp.  197-8.  Also  see  John  Arthos,  'Letter  to  the  Editor' 
Review  of  English  Studies  21  (Feb.  1970)  163. 

33  See  Lisle  Cecil  John  The  Elizabethan  Sonnet  Sequences  (New  York  1938)1 24-6;  Virgil  Jack- 
son Lee  'Conceits  of  Love  Through  the  Eyes'  idem.  The  Face  in  Shakespeare:  A  Study  of 
Facial  Gesture  and  Attitude  as  Aspects  of  Dramatic  'Energeia  '  (Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
1969)  108-17;  Zweig,  100-8;  Grabes,  78-92. 

34  The  literature  on  The  Extasie  is  large.  See  Charles  Mitchell  'Donne's  "The  Extasie":  Love's 
Sublime  Knot'  Studies  in  English  Literature:  1400-1900  8  (1968)  91-101. 

35  John  Pope-Hennessy  and  Keith  Christiansen  '  Secular  Painting  in  Fifteenth-Century  Tuscany' 
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The  task  of  translating  words  into  forms  makes  exacting  demands  on  the 
artist's  imaginative  powers.  The  problems  inherent  in  such  a  transmuta- 
tion are  compounded  when  the  textual  source  consists  of  epic  narration, 
with  its  characteristically  lavish  presentation  of  events  and  array  of 
elaborate  story-telling  devices.  The  obligation  imposed  upon  the  artist  to 
contrive  convincing  displays  of  action  and  to  indicate  sequence  and  the 
passage  of  time  in  static  shapes  is  the  underlying  source  of  difficulty. 
How  can  an  artist  contain  in  such  images  the  equivalent  of  an  expansive 
verbal  account  of  action? 

One  solution  answers  the  challenge  by  indulging  in  a  highly  complex 
pictorial  structure  that  teems  with  figures,  descriptive  gestures  and  intri- 
cate compositional  patters.  This  Cecil  B.  De  Mille  approach,  employing 
'a  cast  of  thousands,'  was  the  one  favored  in  an  engraving  of  The  Rape  of 
Helen  (Fig.  1),  designed  by  Giulio  Romano  and  executed  by  Marcan- 
tonio  Raimondi.^  The  removal  of  Helen  from  the  house  of  Menelaus  by 
Paris,  son  of  the  Trojan  king  Priam,  was  of  course  the  act  that  provoked 
the  battle  between  Greece  and  Troy,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
Priam's  realm. 

In  this  version  of  the  legend  the  artist  presents  us  with  an  image  of  the 
violence  and  turmoil  that  surge  around  the  classical  temple  where  Helen 
had  come  to  worship  Venus.  In  the  central  foreground  Paris  literally 
yanks  Helen-  by  grabbing  at  the  bodice  of  her  garment-  toward  the  boat. 
His  great  physical  effort  is  emphasized  by  his  pose,  crouched  with  one 
foot  braced  against  the  side  of  the  boat  for  added  support.  Helen  does  not 
yield  to  her  abductor,  but  pulls  a  sizeable  clump  of  Paris'  hair  and  looks 
back  toward  a  would-be  rescuer  who  tugs  at  another  piece  of  her 
garment. 

These  frantic  gestures,  descriptive  of  the  chaotic  struggle,  are  surrounded 
by  many  others  of  fury  and  force.  Companions  of  Paris  in  the  crowded 
vessel  actively  participate  in  the  project  of  coercing  the  resisting  Helen 
aboard,  or  stretch  outward  in  anticipation  of  catching  the  body  that  will 
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be  hurled  toward  them.  Warriors  in  the  middleground  engage  in  battle, 
and  one  whose  spatial  placement  in  or  out  of  the  boat  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, throws  up  his  arms  in  a  gesture  that  is  indicative  of  the  alarm  and 
confusion  throughout  the  scene. 

In  dramatizing  the  moment  of  Helen's  abduction  the  artist  has  also 
illustrated  a  ferocious  battle,  suggesting  the  one  that  will  rampage  for  ten 
years  before  finally  winning  the  release  of  Helen.  An  unnecessarily  pro- 
fuse escort  of  soldiers  arrives  in  ships  and  engulfs  the  land;  most  of  the 
troops  are  shown  in  such  a  reduced  scale  that  they  appear  too  remote 
even  to  be  aware  of  the  action  that  presumably  initiates  their  movements. 
Instead  of  trying  to  limit  the  focus  of  the  story  of  the  rape  of  Helen,  Giulio 
addressed  the  widest  possible  narrative  by  illustrating  proleptically 
the  consequences  of  the  transgression  at  the  very  moment  that  it  is 
committed.^ 

In  another  instance  when  Giulio  put  his  skills  to  interpreting  the  story 
of  Paris  and  Helen  he  invented  a  vastly  different  narrative  technique.  In 
1538  Federico  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  called  upon  his  court  artist  to 
decorate  a  room  in  his  Ducal  Palace  with  subjects  from  the  history  of 
Troy.  The  program  given  form  by  Giulio  consisted  of  scenes  based  on 
Homeric  stories,  taken  directly  from  the  Iliad  and  from  one  specific 
compendium  of  mythological  texts.'*  Jacobus  Micyllus  gave  this  ancient 
anthology,  the  Fabularum  Liber  of  Hyginus,  its  first  modern  edition  in 
Basel  in  1535.^  Armed  with  these  sources  for  accounts  of  the  actions  to 
be  portrayed,  Giulio  invented  a  visual  language  of  monumental  charac- 
ter appropriate  to  the  epic  subject  and  to  the  importance  of  the  duke's 
urban  residence  that  is  the  site  of  the  frescoes.  The  artist  carried  out  a 
brilliant  transformation  of  the  literary  images  into  visual  ones,  in  large 
part,  through  a  skillful  handling  of  gestures.  In  particular,  for  the  indi- 
vidual scenes  that  decorate  the  walls,  the  artist  recounted  a  long  and 
complex  series  of  events,  using  few  figures  in  carefully  organized  com- 
positions. Giulio  was  able  to  tell  a  richly  allusive  story  in  a  radically  sim- 
plified format  by  establishing  visual  analogies  through  the  repetition  of 
postures  and  gestures,  which  carry  narrative  meaning  for  the  attentive 
viewer. 

The  impressive  setting  created  by  Giulio  for  this  cycle  of  Homeric 
legends  has  been  known  from  its  origin  as  the  Sala  di  Troia.  The  room 
presents  many  facets  of  the  story  of  Troy,  including  a  panoramic  scene  of 
battle  whose  violence  spreads  without  interruption  across  the  entire  ceil- 
ing depictions  of  the  Trojan  Horse,  Laocoon,  and  Ajax  Struck  by  Light- 
ning. But  in  none  of  the  stories  narrated  is  Giulio' s  creative  use  of  gesture 
more  apparent  than  in  the  compositions  that  unfold  the  story  of  Paris 
(Fig.  2).  Episodes  from  his  life  fill  one  long  wall  of  the  room,  a  vast  ex- 
panse pierced  only  by  a  doorway  that  originally  led  out  to  a  magnificent 
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loggia.  This  wall  faces  the  visitor  who  enters  the  Sala  di  Troia  from  the 
smaller  rooms  of  Federico' s  apartment,  and  upon  it  begins  the  narration 
of  this  Trojan  cycle. 

The  action  is  initiated  in  one  of  the  most  cohesive  and  thoughtfully 
arranged  sequence  of  images  in  the  room.  The  narrative  follows  closely, 
although  selectively,  the  two  stories  in  Hyginus  that  talk  of  Paris.  The 
paintings  have  been  composed  with  much  care  and  ingenuity  so  that  their 
structures  reinforce  the  relationship  of  their  contents.  The  first  part  of  the 
drama  commences  with  the  Dream  of  Hecuba  (Fig.  3).  She  is  shown, 
immense  and  isolated,  filling  from  end  to  end  the  space  allotted  to  the 
panel  delimited  by  the  doorway.  She  reclines  on  a  couch  of  expressly 
antique  style,  alone  in  her  sleep,  except  for  the  attendance  of  a  dark, 
winged  creature  hovering  behind;  his  hand  delicately  touching  her  fore- 
head. We  are  to  understand  from  this  portrayal  the  portent  manifested  on 
the  eve  of  the  birth  of  Paris,  here  recounted  by  Hyginus: 

After  Priam,  son  of  Laomedon,  had  had  many  children  by  Hecuba,  daughter 
of  Cisseus  or  of  Dymas,  his  wife,  again  pregnant,  in  a  dream  saw  herself  giv- 
ing birth  to  a  firebrand  from  which  many  serpents  issued.  When  this  vision 
was  reported  to  all  the  seers,  they  bade  her  slay  whatever  child  she  should 
bear  to  avoid  its  being  the  ruin  of  the  country.*^ 

Giulio  has  masterfully  given  form  to  this  nightmare  with  great  economy 
of  means,  exploiting  to  the  full  the  positions  and  gestures  of  the  two 
figures  and  the  details  of  the  few  props  he  has  allowed  himself.  We  com- 
prehend that  the  male  figure  behind  Hecuba  is  ethereal,  not  only  because 
he  is  winged,  but  also  because  his  lower  body  is  encased  in  clouds.  We 
perceive  that  he  represents  a  dream  by  the  placement  of  his  fingers, 
touching  the  victim's  forehead,  transmitting  a  message  into  her  sleep. 
The  placement  of  the  winged  demon  beside  Hecuba's  head  accords  well 
with  Homeric  descriptions  of  dreams.  For  example  in  Book  Two  of  the 
Iliad,  Homer  portrays  a  vision  of  Agamemnon's  in  which  'Dream  stood 
then  beside  his  head  in  the  likeness  of  Nestor'.''  Hecuba's  head  is  turned 
toward  the  viewer  as  it  rests  on  her  hand,  a  traditional  way  of  indi- 
cating sleep. 

Elements  included  in  the  composition  convey  that  the  portent  revealed 
by  this  spirit  is  a  nightmare.  The  demon  is  painted  a  dark  copper  color, 
the  expression  on  his  face  is  threatening,  and,  most  alarmingly,  he  holds 
aloft  a  fearful  object  whose  image  he  relays  to  the  sleeper:  a  burning 
torch.  As  she  receives  this  baleful  vision,  Hecuba  lies  with  her  legs  apart, 
one  turned  aside  on  the  bed,  another  resting  on  a  footstool  on  the  floor. 
Her  position,  and  that  of  the  torch  whose  base  emerges  from  her  thigh,* 
indicate  the  specific  application  of  the  nightmare;  she  dreams  that  she 
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gives  birth  to  this  horrifying  object  instead  of  a  child.  The  use  of  the  torch 
with  serpents  confirms  dependence  of  this  depiction  upon  Hyginus,  for 
'The  dream  of  the  firebrand  is  found  in  all  the  writers,  but  the  serpents  in 
Hyginus  alone. '^ 

The  elaborate  carvings  featured  on  Hecuba's  bed  reinforce  the  air  of 
menace  in  the  scene,  from  the  heavy  animal  claws  that  serve  to  support 
the  couch,  to  the  grotesque  mask  and  recoiling  head  of  a  horse  that  form 
other  decorative  details.  The  horse's  gesture  of  horror  is  underscored  by 
the  long,  serpentine  neck  that  transforms  the  horse  into  a  monster. 

The  saga  that  has  its  ominous  beginning  just  before  the  birth  of  the 
royal  son  who  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  demise  of  his  parents' 
kingdom  proceeds  in  the  fresco  to  the  right  of  the  Dream  of  Hecuba  (Fig. 
4).  The  background  of  this  painting  continues  Hyginus'  narrative  exactly 
where  it  ended  with  the  dream: 

After  Hecuba  gave  birth  to  Alexander,  he  was  handed  over  to  be  killed,  but 
the  servants  out  of  pity  exposed  him.  Shepherds  found  the  child,  raised  him 
as  their  own,  and  named  him  Paris.  When  he  came  to  young  manhood,  he 
had  a  favorite  bull.  Servants  sent  by  Priam  to  bring  a  bull  to  be  given  as  prize 
in  funeral  games  in  Paris'  honor,  came  and  started  to  lead  off  the  bull  of 
Paris.  He  followed  them  and  asked  them  where  they  were  leading  him.  They 
stated  that  they  were  taking  him  to  Priam  ...  [to  be  a  prize]  for  the  victor  in 
the  funeral  games  of  Alexander.  He,  out  of  fondness  for  the  bull,  went  down 
and  won  everything,  even  over  his  own  brothers.  In  anger  Deiphobus  drew 
his  sword  against  him,  but  he  leaped  to  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceus.  When 
Cassandra  prophetically  declared  he  was  her  brother,  Priam  acknowledged 
him  and  received  him  in  the  palace.  (XCI) 

The  sleeping  figure  of  Paris,  relegated  to  a  secondary  position  in  the 
painting  always  referred  to  as  The  Judgment  of  Paris,  is  doing  no  judging 
at  all,  but  tends  to  his  herd,  which  in  this  case  is  composed  of  bulls. 
Giulio's  intention  here  was  to  continue  the  story  of  Paris'  life,  showing 
how  he  was  spared  by  shepherds  and  raised  to  be  one  of  them,  surround- 
ing him  with  the  bulls  that  were  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  recognition  and 
return  to  Priam's  household.  In  the  posture  of  the  seated  figure,  with  left 
foot  resting  on  a  log,  an  echo  can  be  found  of  the  Paris  in  Raphael's 
famous  representation  of  the  Judgment,  and  this  is  probably  also  the 
source  for  the  dog  and  the  shepherd's  staff  (Figs.  5, 6).  But  instead  of  sit- 
ting upright,  as  in  Raphael's  model,  here  Paris  leans  back  with  his  head 
supported  by  a  bent  arm,  as  if  in  sleep.  This  slight  change  has  a  great 
effect  on  the  meaning  of  the  fresco.  Now  the  reclining  Paris  is  a  mirror 
image  of  the  sleeping  Hecuba,  and  the  two  figures,  with  their  heads 
placed  at  similar  angles,  separated  only  by  the  stucco  molding  on  the 
wall,  physically  and  symbolically  show  the  connection  of  the  two 
scenes  portrayed. 
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The  pose  shared  by  Hecuba  and  Paris  was  one  developed  in  Giulio's 
repertoire  to  symbolize  birth  and  allude  to  the  relationship  of  mother  to 
progeny,  for  the  artist  used  a  variation  of  it  in  another  subject  centering 
on  the  birth  of  a  mythic  figure.  In  the  panel  painting  identified  as  The 
Birth  ofBacchus^^  (Fig.  7),  the  artist  has  placed  Semele  in  the  center  of 
the  scene,  legs  parted,  with  one  foot  resting  on  the  ground  and  the  other 
raised  to  a  higher  level.  Below  her  lies  the  crying  infant  who  throws  his 
head  back  and  by  virtue  of  the  way  he  is  held  by  attendant  figures,  has 
been  made  to  assume  the  same  posture  as  his  mother,  repeated  precisely, 
even  to  the  gesture  of  the  spread  fingers  of  each  hand.  The  place  held  by 
The  Birth  of  Bacchus  in  the  oeuvre  of  Giulio  Romano  is  not  fully 
understood,  although  a  relationship  to  the  decoration  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  has  been  suggested.  ^^  The  recurrence  of  this  striking  motif  where 
the  pose  of  the  mother  is  reflected  in  that  of  her  son  may  be  a  considera- 
tion that  will  help  to  clarify  some  aspects  of  the  meaning  of  this  painting. 
It  certainly  indicates  that  one  part  of  Giulio  Romano's  approach  to  the 
use  of  gesture  was  systematic.  Through  repetition,  certain  poses  come  to 
take  on  a  consistent  meaning  that  can  alert  the  viewer  immediately  to  the 
significance  of  the  subject  before  him. 

The  inclusion  of  the  sleeping  Paris  in  the  Sala  di  Troia  functions,  then, 
in  direct  response  to  the  adjacent  figure  of  Hecuba,  and  indicates  a 
stretch  of  narrative  that  has  not  been  illustrated.  The  true  subject  of  the 
fresco  is  not  the  act  of  judgment,  but  the  descent  of  the  three  goddesses 
from  Olympus  to  Mount  Ida,  where  they  will  ask  Paris  for  his  fateful 
choice.  Although  Hyginus  tells  the  story  of  the  judgment  in  full,  it  was  not 
illustrated  in  the  Sala  di  Troia.  Instead,  we  see  Venus  and  Cupid  (who 
alone  engages  the  viewer  with  his  stare),  Minerva  with  her  aegis,  spear 
and  helmet,  and  further  back,  Juno  moving  through  a  portal  of  clouds 
which  she  parts  as  she  emerges,  accompanied  by  her  peacock  (Fig.  4). 
They  all  follow  Mercury,  who  points  the  way  with  his  caduceus  and  the 
apple  of  discord,  which,  as  Hyginus  tells  us  gave  rise  to  the  impend- 
ing competition. 

Although  the  actual  moment  of  judgment  is  nowhere  shown  on  the 
walls  of  the  Sala  di  Troia,  subsequent  events  depicted  in  the  room  pre- 
suppose that  the  contest  took  place.  The  scene  of  the  descent  of  the  god- 
desses prefigures  the  outcome  of  the  rivalry,  in  favor  of  Venus,  by 
isolating  her  from  the  other  two  contending  deites.  Venus  advances  to 
embrace  Mercury,  fiaunting  confidence  in  her  ability  to  beguile  any  man. 
The  significance  of  this  gesture  is  obvious  as  well  as  timeless,  and  would 
perhaps  be  diminished  by  any  attempt  at  an  elaborate  gloss. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  wall  is  devoted  to  the  notorious  action  that 
resulted  in  the  Greek  forces  laying  siege  to  Troy  (Fig.  8).  Paris  is  shown 
escaping  to  his  boat  with  Helen  in  hand,  who  looks  back  to  verify  the 
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Fig.  7:  Giulio  Romano,  The  Birth  of  Bacchus,  Oil  on  panel,  The  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum. 
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arrival  of  her  servants.  The  presence  of  these  two  women,  each  carrying 
a  bundle  of  her  mistress'  belongings,  depends  on  the  one  detail  recorded 
by  Hyginus  in  his  terse  account  of  the  deed:  'Alexander  at  the  prompting 
of  Venus,  took  Helen  from  his  host  Menelaus  from  Lacedaemon  to  Troy, 
and  married  her.  She  took  with  her  two  handmaids,  Aethra  and  Thisiadie, 
captives,  but  once  queens,  whom  Castor  and  Pollux  had  assigned  to 
her'(XCII). 

As  these  two  women  flee  toward  the  boat,  the  first  stretches  out  her 
arm  to  Helen,  who  extends  hers  back  in  return.  Helen's  other  arm  is 
grabbed  by  Paris  who  then  signals  forward  to  encourage  the  flight.  This 
unbroken  chain  of  arms,  hands,  and  gestures  ends  with  the  strained  arm 
of  one  of  the  men  in  the  boat  who  points,  it  may  be,  to  indicate  pursuers  or 
the  path  to  be  taken.  But  what  this  last  figure  does  is  to  refer  the  viewer 
back  to  Hecuba's  dream  by  pointing  beyond  the  stucco  frame  toward  the 
adjacent  scene.  And  for  good  reason:  the  cupid  who  guides  the  transgres- 
sion of  the  two  lovers  is  illuminating  their  way  with  a  torch  identical  to 
the  ominous  one  that  had  ushered  Paris  into  the  world.  There  is  one  last 
admonition;  even  as  the  exploit  is  taking  place,  its  consequence,  which 
finally  will  be  the  burning  of  Troy,  is  forewarned.  Giulio's  addition  of 
this  motif  to  the  fresco  is  completely  independent  of  the  literary  descrip- 
tion he  was  following.  This  is  an  instance  where  the  repetition  of  a  sym- 
bolic gesture  -  here  the  brandishing  of  a  torch  -  compels  the  viewer  to 
make  a  conceptual  leap,  supplying  the  narrative  that  stretches  between 
the  two  manifestations  of  the  same  symbol. 

The  two  torches,  flaming  with  snakes,  are  each  placed  high  in  the  cor- 
ners of  both  frescoes,  mirroring  and  visually  responding  to  each  other  in 
the  same  way  as  do  the  sleeping  figures  of  Hecuba  and  Paris.  Each  of  the 
three  scenes,  then,  forms  part  of  a  very  tightly  knit  compositional  inter- 
relationship which  hinges  on  a  central  panel,  the  birth  of  Paris,  the  incep- 
tion of  the  entire  tragedy. 

To  complete  an  assessment  of  the  format  and  narrative  affinities 
which  interlace  the  three  adjoining  frescoes,  one  must  step  back  to  sur- 
vey the  length  of  the  wall,  so  that  a  sweeping  movement  across  the  sur- 
face can  be  seen  (Fig.  9).  From  the  left  enter  four  figures,  draperies 
billowing,  hurrying  across  to  a  waiting  boat,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
torch  spewing  serpents;  from  the  right,  three  goddesses  proceed  down 
from  Olympus  toward  the  recumbent  Paris,  led  by  a  fourth  figure  who 
holds  aloft  a  staff,  around  which  two  snakes  are  entwined.  The  parallels 
are  complete;  the  story  is  told  with  inventiveness  and  economy,  and  the 
result  rages  around  the  ceiling  in  images  of  the  war  caused  by  the  actions 
of  Paris. 

In  the  examples  that  I  have  discussed  gesture  operates  on  another  level 
beyond  the  simple  expression  of  an  attitude  or  emotional  state.  There  is  a 
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qualitative  difference,  for  example,  between  the  pointing  motion  of  Mer- 
cury and  the  sleeping  posture  of  Paris.  In  the  first  case  the  placement  of 
the  deity's  hand  and  arm  indicates  to  Venus,  and  to  the  viewer,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  judge  whom  she  must  ultimately  persuade.  Paris'  reclining 
position,  in  contrast,  is  expressive  not  only  of  his  sleeping  state,  but 
through  its  repetition  of  the  pose  of  Hecuba,  makes  us  link  the  two 
episodes  by  means  of  visual  association.  Once  the  connection  is  made  we 
are  compelled  to  supply  mentally  the  narrative  details  that  explain  pre- 
cisely the  relationship  of  Hecuba's  dream  and  Paris'  act  of  judgment. 
With  regard  to  the  temporal  sequence  of  the  stories,  there  is  a  movement 
backward  and  forward  in  time,  as  the  sleeping  Paris,  just  before  his  return 
to  Priam's  household,  echoes  his  mother's  posture  at  the  moment  of  her 
premonition  of  disaster. 

With  the  scene  of  Hecuba  as  the  point  of  reference,  the  burning  torch 
of  Cupid  evokes  an  analogical  memory  through  its  juxtaposition  with  the 
premonitory  torch  of  the  nightmare.  The  parallel  once  again  directs  our 
attention  back  to  the  presage  of  catastrophe  as  Paris  blindly  carries  out 
the  decrees  of  Fate. 

The  process  of  recognizing  the  cyphers  and  supplying  the  implied  con- 
nective details,  which  makes  the  viewer  mentally  traverse  narrative 
time,  is  channelled  by  a  carefully  established  compositional  balance 
that,  like  the  swing  of  a  pendulum,  describes  the  movement  of  an  arc  from 
Cupid's  torch  through  that  of  the  demon,  continuing  across  Hecuba,  and 
coming  to  rest  in  the  figure  of  Paris. 

Giulio  chose  not  to  set  up  a  linear  narrative  progression  from  left  to 
right  across  the  walls  for  the  story  of  Paris.  Instead,  he  invented  a  system 
in  which  the  viewer's  ability  to  associate  repeated  postures  and  symbolic 
gestures  with  narrative  content  replaces  chronological  sequence  as  an 
ordering  principle. 

After  analyzing  the  nature  of  Giulio' s  method  of  s  tory- telling  in  this 
group  of  frescoes  one  must  consider  why  he  found  this  approach  par- 
ticularly apt.  I  suggest  that  the  answer  lies  in  the  character  of  the  job  that 
the  patron  had  imposed  upon  the  artist.  The  task  demanded  the  recount- 
ing of  an  extremely  involved  narrative  in  an  appropriately  grandiose  epic 
style.  If  too  many  figures  and  numerous  episodes  were  introduced  into 
the  frescoes,  the  requisite  monumental  scale  would  have  been  sacrificed. 
In  response  to  a  difficult  set  oï desiderata  that  placed  primary  value  on 
both  monumentality  and  narrative,  Giulio  created  a  system  that  satisfied 
the  duke's  dual  expectations  through  an  artful  manipulation  of  painted 
gestures  that  signalled  the  participation  of  informed  viewers. 

University  of  Connecticut 
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1  This  article  is  based  on  material  taken  from  my  doctoral  dissertation,  Giulio  Romano 's  Sala  di 
Troia  Synthesis  of  Epic  Narrative  and  Emblematic  Imagery  {SidSiïovd  University  1 981  ).  I  am 
now  preparing  this  manuscript  for  publication. 

2  See  the  convincing  attribution  to  Giulio  given  by  Elizabeth  T\eizQ-CoTira.V  The  Rape  of  Helena 
by  Giulio  Romano'  inPrint  Collector's  Quarterly  27  (  1 940)  496-500.  The  central  group  in  the 
engraving  is  linked  to  a  drawing,  in  its  turn  associated  with  a  roundel  in  the  Palazzo  del  Te.  This 
reuse  of  individual  figures  and  motifs  is  typical  of  Giulio's  working  method. 

3  One  must  presume  that  the  two  events  are  conflated  here.  In  the  Medieval  romance  versions  of 
the  abduction  of  Helen,  where  the  moment  of  passionate  recognition  takes  place  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  no  fighting  is  needed  to  induce  Helen's  departure.  See  Margaret  R.  Scherer  'Helen  of 
Troy'  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Bulletin  25  (1967)  371. 

4  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  source  and  its  use  in  the  Sala  di  Troia  see  my  dissertation  pp.  56-60 
and  passim. 

5  For  information  on  the  text  of  Hyginus  see  H.J.  Rose  Hygini  Fabulae  (Leiden  1934), 

6  The  Myths  of  Hyginus  Mary  Grant  trans.  (Lawrence,  Kan.  1960)  82.  All  excerpts  from  the 
Fabulae  will  be  taken  from  this  edition. 

7  The  Iliad  of  Homer  Richmond  Lattimore  trans.  (Chicago  1967)  n.20;  cf.  Malcolm  M, 
Willcocky4  Companion  to  the  Iliad  (Chicago  1976)  17:  'Dreams  are  usually  said  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  sleeper.' 

8  There  are  some  points  that  remain  unclear  about  this  motif.  The  extension  of  the  torch  in  front  of 
Hecuba's  thigh  emerged  with  a  cleaning  of  the  frescoes,  finished  in  1968.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  in  IppolitoAndreasi's  drawing  of  the  fresco,  carried  out  in  1568,  indicating  that  it  had 
already  been  painted  over  by  that  time  (see  Figure  9).  My  hypothesis  is  that  it  was  a  second 
thought  of  Giulio's,  to  point  out  more  dramatically  the  relationship  between  the  vision  and  the 
birth  of  Paris,  It  may  then  have  been  covered  rather  soon,  reflecting  a  change  of  taste  in  a  later 
possessor  of  the  room,  perhaps  during  the  regency  of  Margherita  Paleologa  and  Cardinal 
Ercole  Gonzaga. 

9  The  Myths  of  Hyginus  82. 

10  Burton  B.  Fredericksen  Catalogue  of  Paintings  in  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  (Malibu  1972) 
no.  32.  The  identification  of  the  subject  of  the  painting  as  Semele  and  Bacchus,  proposed  by 
Fredericksen,  is  problematic.  Important  details  of  this  story  are  missing,  whereas  they  are 
present  in  a  study  for  aBirth  of  Bacchus  preserved  in  a  drawing  from  the  EUesmere  Collection 
(Hartt,  Figure  461), 

1 1  Frederick  Hartt  Giulio  Romano  (New  Haven  1958)  21 1-7. 
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Gesture  in  the  Work  of  Rabelais 


EVA  KUSHNER 


To  say  that  the  status  of  gesture  in  Rabelais'  novel  is  a  privileged  one 
would  be  an  understatement.  Literary  historians  and  critics  have  noted 
that  the  world  of  Rabelais  is  a  world  of  perpetual  and  dynamic  motion 
which,  far  from  being  random,  is  highly  organized  and  structured.  For 
this  reason  more  recent  critical  theory,  insofar  as  it  points  to  gestural 
codes  as  paralinguistic  phenomena,  enables  us  to  study  gesture  in 
Rabelais  from  a  semiotic  point  of  view.  One  danger  of  so  rich  a  subject  is 
that  it  scatters  one's  inquiry,  leading  one  to  pursue  too  many  paths  at 
once.  It  is  also  dangerous  to  visualize  Rabelais'  text  through  the  eyes  of 
one  or  another  of  the  relevant  theoreticians,  at  the  sacrifice  of  perceiving 
its  full  aesthetic  richness.  If  there  is  a  text  which  resists  being  reduced  to 
any  one  interpretative  approach,  it  is  the  Rabelaisian  text.  As  far  as  it  is 
concerned,  in  the  beginning  is,  indeed,  the  word.  But  this  word,  this  ver- 
bal text,  is  interwoven  with  a  wealth  of  other  texts,  within  and  without,  in 
the  wider  sense  given  to  'text'  today;  and  these  texts  are  governed  by 
codes  of  their  own,  which  Rabelais  makes  accessible  to  the  reader 
through  the  magic  of  connotation.  We  shall  deal,  briefly,  with  four 
aspects  of  Rabelais'  use  of  gesture:  the  presence  and  role  of  gesture  in  the 
text,  as  exemplified  by  Rabelais;  the  wider  cultural  links  and  echoes 
called  forth  by  the  representation  of  gesture  in  the  Renaissance  context; 
the  modernity  of  Rabelais  in  terms  of  the  almost  obvious  applicability  of 
semiotic  inquiry  to  his  world;  and,  finally,  the  inability  of  semiotics  itself 
to  account  for  his  humanistic  treatment  of  meaning. 

To  evoke  gesture  in  Rabelais  is  to  speak  of  the  joy  of  life,  of  the  body 
and  of  bodily  motion.  The  excerpt  in  the  Prologue  to  Gargantua  that 
deals  with  the  little  dog  struggling  with  a  bone,  as  the  reader  should 
struggle  with  the  text,  to  make  them  yield  their  respective  substantial 
marrow,  is  pace-setting  in  its  frenzied,  yet  purposeful  mobility: 

Did  you  ever  pick  a  Lock  to  steal  Wine-bottles?  Tchuck!  Recall  to  your 
Memory  the  Countenance  you  then  wore.  But  did  you  ever  see  a  Dog 
encountering  some  Marrow-bone?  He  is  as  Plato  says  the  most  philosophical 
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Animal  in  the  World.  If  you  have  seen  him,  you  may  have  noted  with  what 
Devotion  he  watches  it,  with  what  Care  he  guards  it,  how  fervently  he  holds 
it,  and  with  what  Diligence  he  sucks  it ...  In  imitation  of  this  Dog  it 
becomes  you  to  be  wise,  to  smell,  to  feel  and  value  these  goodly  Books 
stuffed  with  lofty  Matters,  easy  in  the  Pursuit  and  tough  in  the  Encounter, 
and  then  by  careful  Reading  and  frequent  Meditation  to  break  the  Bone  and 
suck  the  substantial  Marrow.' 

When  you  consider  that  what  is  meant  here  is  the  innermost  secret  of 
spiritual  life,  you  immediatley  grasp  the  extent  to  which,  stylistically, 
thought  in  the  Rabelaisian  text  is  translated  in  terms  of  action,  or  what 
linguists  would  call  process.  Now  all  movement  is  not  gesture,  nor  is  all 
gesture  voluntary  or  programmed  motion.  For  the  latter,  Greimas  uses 
'motricité'  rather  than  'mobilité'^  and  we  may  incorporate  this  semantic 
feature  into  all  treatment  of  gesture,  since  even  the  little  dog,  whose 
activity  in  the  everyday  world  would  normally  be  regarded  as  instinctual, 
is  portrayed  by  Rabelais  as  engaging  in  a  highly  structured,  finely  pro- 
grammed, and  decidedly  purposeful  activity.  The  suggested  gesture  con- 
taminates even  the  reader  -  at  least,  the  implicit  reader;  Rabelais  has 
done  more  than  perhaps  any  other  writer  to  project  the  reader- in- the- text 
into  concrete  reality  by  constant  interpellations  and  other  phatic  devices. 
The  reader  is  thus  provoked,  at  the  very  outset  of  Gargantua,  to  em- 
pathize with  Rabelais'  world  of  purposeful  activity.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  purposeful  activity  belongs  only  to  the  helpful  actors  in  the 
text,  not  to  the  opponents  whose  gesture,  if  programmed  at  all,  is  never- 
theless usually  directed  towards  chaos.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
appears  in  Chapter  27  of  Gargantua,  where  Friar  John  is  defending  the 
garden  of  Seuillé  against  the  invasion  from  Lemé.  Every  attempt  to  hide, 
to  flee  or  to  resist  is  met  by  merciless,  almost  rhythmic  beating.  The 
enemies  scatter  because  they  were  motivated  by  their  disorderly  desire 
to  steal  grapes,  whereas  the  staff  of  the  cross,  with  a  motion  not  unlike 
that  of  the  reaper's  scythe,  but  infinitely  more  violent,  regularly  hits  at 
least  one  enemy  per  beat: 

...  he  threw  down  his  great  Monk's  Habit  and  laid  hold  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Cross,  which  was  of  the  heart  of  Service-tree,  as  long  as  a  Lance,  rounded  for 
a  good  Grip,  and  a  little  decorated  with  Fleur-de-Lys  almost  all  effaced. 
Thus  he  set  forth  in  a  fine  Cassock,  put  his  Frock  scarfwise,  and  with  his 
Staff  of  the  Cross  laid  about  him  lustily  on  his  Enemies,  who  without  Order 

or  Ensign,  Trumpet  or  Drum,  were  gathering  in  the  Vineyard He  fell 

upon  them,  I  say,  so  stiffly,  without  giving  Warning,  that  he  overthrew  them 
like  Hogs,  striking  all  at  random  in  the  old  Fencing  fashion,  (p.  112) 

Now  the  expression  'at  random'  (à  tort  et  à  travers)  does  not  seem  to 
tally  with  the  above-mentioned  concept  of  purposeful  activity,  unless  it 
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is  linked  with  what  follows:  wherever  Friar  John  strikes  one  of  his 
unaimed  blows  -  and  somehow  the  joy  of  not  having  to  aim  adds  yet 
another  element  of  superb  organization  -  he  finds  a  target;  and  though 
each  blow  has  a  different  anatomical  result,  all  blows  have  a  common 
finality: 

For  some,  he  beat  out  their  Brains,  for  others,  he  broke  their  Arms  and  Legs; 
for  others,  he  disjointed  the  Bones  of  their  Neck;  for  others,  he  demolished 
their  Kidneys,  slit  their  Nose,  blackened  their  Eyes,  gashed  their  Jaws, 
knocked  their  Teeth  down  their  Throat,  shattered  their  Shoulder-blades, 
mortified  their  Shanks,  dislocated  their  Thigh-bones,  disabled  their  forearms. 
(Ibid.) 

Examples  of  the  contrast  between  the  motor  behaviour  of  Gargantua' s 
troops  and  Picrochole's  troops  are  countless.  Among  the  most  visible 
and  studied  examples  are  the  acrobatic  demonstrations  performed  by 
Gymnaste  on  his  horse  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  whole  squad- 
ron of  Picrochole's  soldiers,  to  fascinate  them  with  his  incredible  dance, 
and  then  to  kill  Tripe t  and  all  the  others  with  the  greatest  ease,  all  while 
they  were  watching  him,  mesmerized,  and  thinking  they  were  seeing  the 
devil  himself.  Gymnaste  twirls  his  entire  body  resting  only  on  his  thumb 
between  the  horse's  ears,  and  after  dismounting  he  is  able,  just  like  Friar 
John  in  the  earlier  scene,  to  befall  each  of  his  enemies  and  bring  him  into 
a  state  of  complete  physical  and  psychological  disarray. 

Since  our  last  two  examples  were  taken  from  the  war  it  might  seem  that 
we  are  concentrating  upon  the  gesture  of  violence.  This  is,  to  some 
extent,  necessary,  for  two  reasons.  First,  war  is  an  important  theme  in 
Pantagruel,  Gargantua,  and  in  theFourth  Book,  where  it  becomes  even 
more  allegorical.  This  predominance  of  war  may  seem  paradoxical, 
since  Rabelais  abhors  war  as  a  solution  to  social  and  political  problems. 
Like  Voltaire  two  centuries  later,  he  reduces  wsiradabsurdum  by  show- 
ing the  link  between  irrationality  and  war,  and  on  the  other  hand,  reason 
and  peace.  But  if  there  must  be  war,  then  a  righteous  cause  -  which  can  be 
only  self-defence  -  has  on  its  side  not  only  justice  but  also  skill  and  good 
strategy.  According  to  his  usual  technique  of  fictionalizing  human  prob- 
lems, Rabelais  must  delve  into  the  irrational  to  call  forth  the  rational,  and 
therefore  he  portrays  brutal  violence  in  order  to  oppose  it  to  elegant 
violence,  which  in  turn  is  lustily  portrayed  and  pursued  for  its  own  sake. 
There  are  many  scenes  in  Rabelais  in  which  gesture  is  cultivated  for  its 
own  sake;  war  scenes  are  only  one  type  among  these,  but  an  obvious  and 
important  type,  enabling  the  author  to  enact  for  himself,  and  for  the 
reader,  a  competition,  so  to  speak,  between  gesture  and  word.  In  this 
context,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  war  of  the  Dipsods  and  that  of 
Picrochole  rest  on  medieval  literary  traditions  which  Rabelais  has 
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chosen  as  the  narrative  framework  for  his  book.  In  connection  with  the 
gesture  of  violence,  it  is  not  the  'tall  tale'  aspect  of  this  tradition  which 
makes  it  important  for  us,  but  its  humanistic  reorientation. 

The  other  reason  for  our  emphasis  on  violence  is  that,  as  Bakhtin  has 
shown, ^  Rabelais  dramatizes  important  aspects  of  popular  conscious- 
ness, one  of  which  is  the  camivalisation  of  violence.  He  presents  the 
literary  translations  of  the  ritual  reversals  of  dominance  in  ancient  and 
medieval  festivities,  and  thus  provides  the  continued  literary  re-enactment 
of  permanent,  almost  archetypal  situations.  What  Bakhtin  says  about 
the  revenge  of  the  body  against  the  soul  has  implications  that  are  not 
limited  to  the  Renaissance.  They  do,  however,  emerge  in  the  Renaissance, 
and  they  symbolically  culminate  in  Rabelais.  The  kind  of  gesture  we  are 
discussing  may  therefore  be  so  different  from  that  discussed  by  Professor 
Chastel  as  to  be  its  antithetic  complement:  the  gesture  of  violence,  to 
which  we  should  add  the  pornographic,  the  scatological,  the  nutritional. 
Rabelais  does  not  contradict  the  more  refined  gestural  codes,  but  he 
playfully  and  forcefully  draws  our  attention  to  their  reverse,  and  com- 
plementary side.  That  the  grotesque  representation- or  misrepresentation- 
of  noble  gestures  satirizes  pretensions  of  nobility  and  high-mindedness  is 
also  part  of  the  Rabelaisian  vision  and,  for  that  matter,  of  Rabelais'  his- 
torical function  among  Renaissance  writers.  Let  us  recall  the  scene  in 
which  Eudémon  is  introduced  to  Gargantua  as  his  new  tutor,  after  the 
abysmal  mismanagement  of  Gargantua' s  education  by  his  scholastic 
masters.  Because  Rabelais  has  read  Castiglione,  and  is  perfectly  aware 
of  the  courtly  code  of  deportment  in  all  its  ramifications  and  implications, 
Eudémon  with  his  over-refinement  is  more  wretched  than  Gargantua. 
This  must  be  quoted  in  French,  and  read  as  a  text  linking  gesture, 
attitude,  intonation,  pronunciation,  rhetorical  style  and  choice  of  dress 
in  one  satirical  portrait: 

Alors  Eudémon,  demandant  congié  de  ce  faire  au  vice-roy  son  maistre,  le 
bonnet  au  poing,  la  face  ouverte,  la  bouche  vermeille,  les  yeulx  asseurez  et  le 
reguard  assis  sur  Gargantua,  avecques  modestie  juvénile  se  tint  sur  ses 
pieds,  et  commença  le  louer  et  magnifier  premièrement  de  sa  vertus  et  bon- 
nes meurs,  secondement  de  son  sçavoir,  tiercement  de  sa  noblesse,  quarte- 
ment  de  sa  beaulté  corporelle  et,  pour  le  quint,  doucement  l'exhortait  à 
révérer  son  père  en  toute  observance,  lequel  tant  s'estudioit  à  bien  le  faire 
instruire,  enfin  le  prioit  qu'il  le  voulsist  retenir  pour  le  moindre  de  ses  ser- 
viteurs, car  aultre  don  pour  le  présent  ne  réquéroit  des  cieux,  sinon  qu'il  lui 
feust  faict  grace  de  luy  complaire  en  quelque  service  agréable.  Le  tout  feut 
par  icelluy  proféré  avecques  gestes  tant  propres,  pronunciation  tant  dis- 
tincte, voix  tant  éloquente  et  langaige  tant  açmé  et  bien  latin,  que  mieulx 
ressembloit  un  Gracchus,  un  Cicéron  ou  un  Émilius  du  temps  passé  qu'un 
jouvenceau  de  ce  siècle.  Mais  toute  le  contenance  de  Gargantua  fut  qu'il  se 
print  à  plorer  comme  une  vache,  et  se  cachoit  le  visage  de  son  bonnet,  et  ne 
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fut  possible  de  tirer  de  luy  une  parolle  non  plus  qu'un  pet  d'un  asne  mort 
(p.  83) 

One  detail  among  others  to  be  noticed  is  the  use  of  the  hat;  here  the  two 
characters  stand  in  direct  contrast.  Eudémon  holds  his  'bonnet  au  poing' 
like  a  falcon,  or  a  weapon,  in  tense  readiness  and  by  dint  of  a  conscious 
plea  for  social  acceptance  and  progress.  Gargantua  uses  his  hat  as  clum- 
sily as  his  body  -  to  hide  his  shame,  embarrassment  and  wretchedness. 
We  have  before  us  two  extremes  of  gesture,  one  of  excessive  organiza- 
tion, one  of  lack  of  organization,  both  opposed  to  the  humanistic  ideal  of 
bodily  and  mental  harmony. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  various  examples  of  gesture  and 
its  role  in  Rabelais'  writing.  This  should  now  be  systematized.  Gesture  is 
part  of  a  narrative  world  in  motion  both  in  the  sense  of  'mobilité'  and 
'motricité',  that  is,  one  endowed  with  an  element  of  voluntary  human 
activity,  organizing  and  constructive.  This  activity,  in  turn,  fits  into  a 
vision  which  asserts  the  importance  and  the  joyfulness  of  the  body  and  all 
its  manifestations;  and  it  can  be  subsumed,  either  under  the  myth  of 
Physis,  that  is,  the  positive  and  infinitely  creative  concept  of  nature,  or 
what  appears  as  Anti-Physis,  its  distorting  and  destructive  opposite. 
Stylistically,  that  which  pertains  to  Physis  is  portrayed  as  harmonious, 
while  that  which  pertains  to  Anti-Physis  is  dissonant,  grotesque,  dis- 
torted, and  thereby  ridiculed  in  every  possible  way.  At  a  still  more 
general  level  of  semantic  integration,  it  could  be  said  that  because  such 
positively  or  negatively  predicated  bodily  action  occurs  in  time  and 
space,  gesture  thus  becomes  emblematic  of  Renaissance  fictionality 
itself,  with  its  conquest  of  time  and  space.  Within  this  'modélisation', 
there  are  models  and  anti-models  which  underpin  gesture  in  a  positive  or 
negative  direction.  For  example,  the  propensity  of  the  Papimanes  to 
kneel  down,  and  to  kiss  whatever  is  presented  to  them,  especially  if  it  has 
even  the  remotest  relationship  with  the  Pope,  is  a  symptom  of  their 
religious  and  political  enslavement.  Pantagruel,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
view  the  sacred  decretals  with  aristocratic  detachment.  The  bejewelled 
book  was  tied  to  the  portals  of  the  church  with  chains  of  gold  and  hung 
very  high  above  the  heads  of  ordinary  mortals,  both  for  its  safety  and  as  a 
sign  of  respect.  Pantagruel  alone  could  see  it  face  to  face,  so  to  say, 
because  of  his  height:  'Nous  le  regardions  en  admiration.  Pantagruel  le 
manyoit  et  toumoyt  à  plaisir,  car  il  y  pouvoit  aizément  toucher.'  (p.  7 11  ) 
This  serves  to  make  the  contrast  between  Pantagruel' s  lofty  detachment 
and  the  prostrate  stupidity  of  the  Papimaniacs  even  more  striking. 

Thus  models  and  anti-models  have  textual  indicators  in  the  text, 
which  may  be  briefly  noted.  Besides  such  brief  notations,  and  in  contrast 
to  them,  there  are  very  long  passages  where  gesture  and  the  gestural  code 
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obviously  stand  on  their  own,  and  are  developed  for  their  own  sake.  The 
gestural  domain  can  have  a  distinct  aesthetic  existence,  even  though  this 
distinctness  can  never  be  complete,  and  so  the  exact  mode  of  relating 
gesture  to  other  modes  of  communication  should  be  watched.  A  good 
example  is  the  scene  in  the  Third  Book  (chapters  1 9  and  20)  where,  upon 
the  advice  of  Pantragruel,  Panurge  consults  a  mute  man  regarding  the 
problem  of  his  marriage.  It  is  noteworthy  how  Pantagruel  explains  why  a 
mute  man  should  be  among  the  consultants  in  Panurge's  search  for  an 
answer,  which  according  to  Saulnier  is  expressive  of  Renaissance  man's 
quest  for  truth."*  Natural  languages  are  arbitrary  conventions;  words  do 
not  hold  meanings  in  themselves,  but  by  dint  of  an  intervention  of  man's 
choice  (and  could  it  not  be  said  that  by  poking  fun  at  pedantic  speech  by 
inventing  sign  languages  Rabelais,  ahead  of  Saussure,  drew  attention  to 
the  arbitrariness  of  sign  and  the  separateness  of  signifier  and  signified?). 
Since  other  systems  than  languages  convey  meanings,  Pantagruel  urges 
Panurge  to  seek  the  advice  of  a  mute  in  order  to  benefit  from  a  natural,  as 
opposed  to  a  contrived  mode  of  prognostication.  Nazdecabre  is  there- 
fore summoned,  and  just  as  in  the  Thaumaste  scenes  where  all  the  argu- 
ing is  done  by  gestures,  all  the  action  is  performed  by  Nazdecabre  in 
silence.  Panurge  also  asks  questions  in  his  own,  grotesque  brand  of  sign 
language,  with  Pantagruel  acting  as  interpreter.  The  result  is  that  this 
scene  has  the  same  rhythm  as  every  other  episode  of  the  Third  Book, 
following  Rabelais'  fictionalization  of  hesitancy  and  doubt  (there  are, 
after  all,  as  many  arguments  for  being  married  as  there  are  arguments 
against  it).  Furthermore,  the  mute's  gestures  become  more  and  more 
complicated,  insistent  and  aggressive,  which  irritates  Panurge  to  the 
point  of  wanting  to  beat  up  his  unfortunate  advisor.  Rabelais'  message 
seems  to  be  that  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  alternative  system  of  signs 
because  His  alternative,  and  therefore  may,  by  attracting  attention  to  its 
difference,  make  Panurge  (and  the  reader)  reflect  upon  the  uncertainties 
of  communication,  the  elusiveness  of  meaning,  and  the  ultimate  unattain- 
ability  of  truth,  which  in  turn  draws  attention  to  these  problems  when 
they  beset  verbal  communication.^  As  with  Thaumaste,  so  with  Nazde- 
cabre, the  gesticulation  itself  is  grossly  comic. 

It  is  clear  that,  mutatis  mutandis,  Rabelais  is  ridiculing  the  same 
attitudes  when  it  comes  to  verbal  communication,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
scholar  from  Limousin  and  Janotus  de  Bragmardo,  the  ludicrous  Sor- 
bonne  professor;  or  to  written  communication,  as  in  the  judicial  dispute 
of  the  two  noblemen,  Humevesne  and  Baisecul.  Here  is  a  very  small 
sample  from  the  beginning  of  the  Nazdecabre  scene: 

[Panurge]  baisla  assez  longuement,  et,  en  baislant,  faisoit  hors  la  bouche, 
avecques  le  pouce  de  la  main  dextre,  la  figure  de  la  lettre  grecque  dicte  Tau, 
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par  fréquentes  réitérations.  Puis  leva  les  oeilz  au  ciel,  et  les  tournoyoit  en  la 
teste  comme  une  chèvre  qui  avorte,  toussoit  ce  faisant,  et  profondément 
souspiroit.  Celafaict,  monstroit  le  default  de  sa  braguette  [i.e.  the  absence  of 
a  cod-piece,  since  for  symbolical  reasons  he  had  renounced  wearing  one  at 
the  outset  of  his  search  for  an  answer];  puys  souz  sa  chemise  print  son  pis- 
tolandier  à  plein  poing,  et  le  faisoit  mélodieusement  clicquer  entre  ses 
cuisses;  se  enclina  fléchissant  le  genoil  gauche,  et  resta  tenent  ses  deux  braz 
sus  la  poictrine,  lassez  l'un  sus  l'autre.  Nazdecabre  curieusement  le  reguar- 
doit,  puis  leva  la  main  guausche  en  l'aèr  et  retint  clous  en  poing  tous  les 
doigtz  d'icelle,  excepté  le  poulce  et  le  doigt  indice,  desquelz  il  acoubla 
mollement  les  deux  ongles  ensemble.  J'entends,  dit  Pantagruel,  ce  qu'il 
praetend  par  cestuy  signe.  Il  dénote  mariage,  et  d'abondant  le  nombre  tren- 
tenaire,  scelon  la  profession  des  Pythagoriens.  Vous  serez  marié,  (p.  44) 

Then  the  scene  almost  degenerates  into  a  free-for-all,  because  Pan- 
urge  and  Nazdecabre  are  obviously  not  understanding  each  other  (but 
then  it  is  also  part  of  the  entire  framework  of  the  Third  Book  that  Panurge 
leaves  his  consultants  upon  a  misunderstanding,  so  that  the  suspense 
may  continue).  Pantagruel  underscores  the  autonomy  of  signs  and  the 
fact  that  Panurge  has  become  angry  at  the  code  or  the  gestural  utterance, 
only  as  a  pretext;  at  the  'énonciation'  instead  of  the  'énoncé'.  This,  of 
course,  is  also  part  of  Panurge' s  hedging  before  a  decision.  'Si  les  signes 
vous  faschent,  o  quant  vous  fascheront  les  choses  signifiées!  Tout  vrai  à 
tout  vrai  consonne'  [Thus  any  true  signifier  corresponds  to  a  true 
signified] .  .  .  'Le  mut  praetend  et  dénote  que  serez  marié,  coqu,  battu  et 
dérobé.'  (p.  444)  Before  we  leave  this  scene  and  the  typology  of  gestural 
discourse  in  Rabelais'  novel  we  must  distinguish  the  gestures  of  the 
giants  from  those  of  Panurge,  Friar  John  and  all  ordinary  human  beings 
on  whatever  side.  As  the  book  progresses  away  from  its  medieval 
framework  the  giants  become  more  and  more  assimilated  to  the  human 
actors  in  the  book.  There  is  a  tendency  throughout,  however,  for  the 
giants  to  be  masters  of  discourse,  to  harangue  others.  When  they  act, 
they  act  masterfully.  When  they  teach,  they  are  heeded.  When  they  fight, 
they  win.  It  is  as  if  ordinary  mortals,  with  Panurge  as  their  prototype,  had 
far  greater  need  of  the  multifarious  mediation  of  gesture.  The  giants'  ges- 
tures are  few  and  totally  purposeful;  but  the  same  could  be  said  of  their 
verbal  utterances,  and  this  illustrates  from  another  point  of  view  the 
interrelatedness  of  the  two  media  of  expression. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  some  highlights  of  the  critical  reception  of 
gesture  in  Rabelais.  Although  perspectives  upon  Rabelais'  textualiza- 
tion  of  bodily  activity  differ  widely,  they  all  espouse  or  even  vindicate 
Rabelais'  ultimate  optimism.  They  all  regard  the  complementarity, 
indeed  the  alternation,  of  word  and  gesture,  and  the  flowing  together  of 
speech  acts  and  bodily  expression,  as  indications  that  communication 
exists  if  only  we  make  it  exist.  Communication  may  exist  between  and 
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among  the  fictional  characters  just  as  it  may  exist  between  the  author  and 
the  reader,  both  under  the  same  conditions  of  struggle  against  ignorance 
and  inhumanity.  Special  mention  must  be  made  here  of  Alfred  Glauser's 
Rabelais  créateur^  where,  in  the  context  of  the  movement  that  has 
occurred  in  French  studies  away  from  positivistic  criticism  towards 
intrinsic  text  analysis,  a  new  path  has  been  blazed  in  the  stylistic  grasp  of 
Rabelais  through  his  text.  How  does  Rabelais  become  the  text,  so  to 
speak?  Though  he  does  not  make  this  suggestion  himself,  Glauser  tempts 
me  to  link  the  French  word  'geste'  in  the  feminine,  which  means  epos  (as 
in  'chanson  de  geste'),  and  'geste'  in  the  masculine,  meaning  gesture.  I 
believe  this  to  be  true  because  the  five  books  of  Gargantua  are  a  mock 
epic  where,  through  the  gestures  of  individual  heroes  and  anti-heroes,  we 
find  arising  before  our  eyes  a  world  of  expression  and  self-expression  as 
free  as  could  be  found  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  -  even  if, 
according  to  Febvre,  no  one,  not  even  Rabelais,  could  tread  the  path  of 
unbelief  to  its  very  end.  It  is  an  expanding  world  in  more  ways  than  one: 
through  spatial  conquest,  through  conquest  of  knowledge,  through  the 
deployment  of  physical  activity  such  as  sports  and  play  and,  if  certain 
interpretations  of  the  'pantagruélion'  are  correct,  even  through  econ- 
omic activity  in  the  commercial  sense  as  well  as  in  the  sense  of  the 
economy  of  grace.  Thus  Rabelais  has  captured  in  his  novel  the  maximum 
of  freedom,  mobility  and  joyous  activity  that  the  imagination  of  his  time 
could  muster,  thereby  making  his  novel  a  kind  of  microcosm  of  his 
time. 

The  second  point  towards  which  Glauser's  interpretation  impels  me  is 
this.  As  a  committed  writer,  Rabelais  textualizes  the  dynamics  of  his 
rejection  of  social  abuse  and  his  own  impulse  towards  humanistic  acti- 
vity. In  this  manner,  according  to  Glauser,  each  episode  not  only  justifies 
itself  as  fiction  but  contains  the  author:  "...  pour  Rabelais  ces  scènes 
correspondent  à  un  besoin  de  mouvement.  L'acte  d'écrire  devient  un  des 
seuls  actes  possibles,  mais  qui,  ne  se  satisfaisant  jamais,  doit  être  recom- 
mencé à  chaque  épisode."^  The  characters  are  in  the  process  of  becom- 
ing because  Rabelais  allows  them  to  develop  and  to  keep  him  company. 
There  is,  Greimas  reminds  us,  something  unfinished  about  a  gesture,  and 
thus  a  gesticulating  character  allows  a  greater  measure  of  creative 
indeterminacy  than  does  a  character  solely  characterized  by  verbal 
expression.*  Where  there  is  indeterminacy  and  ambiguity,  at  least  at  the 
level  of  interaction  between  the  actors,  we  may  truly  have  an  'opera 
aperta,'  and  one,  furthermore,  which  makes  for  a  dialogical  rather  than  a 
monological  situation. 

To  return  to  Glauser,  Rabelais'  sense  of  gesture  underpins  his  own 
capacity  for  animating  a  world  of  metamorphosis.  There  is  life,  because 
gestures  are  never  definitive  or  finished.  To  say  that  Rabelais'  style  is 
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life-like  would  be  an  understatement;  iconically  or  métonymie  ally,  it  is 
life  in  the  same  way  as  Montaigne's  text  is  thought  in  its  progression. 
Rabelais,  says  Glauser, 

est  né  avec  un  style  pluriel  et  ce  sera  selon  quelques  influences  et  inspira- 
tions du  monde  extérieur  qu'il  le  mettra  en  mouvement,  mais  ce  sera  surtout 
parce  que  ce  style  demande  une  proie  ...  Si  le  style  est  nécessaire  à  l'action 
que  l'écrivain  entreprend  de  traduire,  l'action  est  aussi  nécessaire  au  style. 
Rabelais  se  plaît  à  faire  vivre  devant  lui  un  adolescent  géant  pour  qui  la 
journée  n'était  point  passée  sans  profit.  S'il  a  une  telle  énergie,  s'il  est  pris 
dans  un  tel  tourbillon  de  gestes,  c'est  surtout  parce  que  l'auteur  veut 
écrire.' 

But  that  is  the  problem.  It  is  not  possible  in  this  time  of 'hésuchisme',  of 
profound  silence  regarding  the  essential,  to  openly  say  what  one  would 
like  to  say,  but  there  are  many  ways  of  encoding  one's  secret  thoughts, 
and  Rabelais'  way  is  to  entrust  it  to  feverish  activity,  even  to  aggression 
that  is  directed  towards  the  worst  in  man,  so  that  the  best  may  be 
liberated. 

This  brings  us  to  the  wider  cultural  links  of  Rabelais'  gestural  text  in 
the  context  of  the  Renaissance.  In  this  connection  Bakhtin' s  ideas  are  too 
well  known  to  be  summarized  here,  except  for  this:  while  Glauser  is  able, 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  to  demonstrate  how  Rabelais  deals 
with  his  feelings  of  protest  -  as  a  kind  of  self-fulfilling  dream  -  Bakhtin 
brings  out  the  immense  positiveness  and  the  social  value  of  this  process 
by  showing  that  corporality,  with  its  gestural  support,  is  the  element  of 
sanity  and  therefore  of  salvation  in  Rabelais;  especially  the  way  in  which 
Rabelais  has  exorcised,  following  popular  tradition,  anything  that  may 
have  been  thought  to  relate  to  the  lower  part  and  functions  of  the  body.  In 
the  camivalesque  process  the  upper  and  the  lower  become  truly  reversed. 
One  of  the  most  important  categories  of  gesture  in  this  respect  is  beat- 
ing and  dismemberment.  In  Bakhtin' s  thought,  this  is  always  sym- 
bolically directed  at  the  king  (and  following  certain  indications  of 
socio-psychoanalysis  we  might  also  add,  at  the  father). 

The  grotesque  beating  of  the  justice-distorting  Chicanous  in  Book 
Four  is  an  excellent  example.  Again,  there  are  parodie  crownings  as  well 
as  dethronements,  and  disguises  of  kings,  both  in  the  case  of  Anarche  and 
of  Picrochole  after  their  respective  defeats.  Such  beatings,  such  de- 
thronements, as  well  as  acts  of  sexual  aggression  and  amazing  sexual 
abundance  that  characterize  the  world  of  Rabelais,  are  metaphorical 
enactments  of  struggle  against  political  and  religious  arbitrariness.  'A  la 
base  de  la  littérature  progressiste  de  la  Renaissance  résidait  cette  ferme 
conviction  qu'il  est  nécessaire  et  possible  de  se  dégager  totalement  de  la 
véritable  structure  de  cette  vie.'^^  Art  as  art  is  action,  transforming  and 
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transformed.  That  is  why  Rabelaisian  art,  as  seen  by  Bakhtin,  does  not 
merely  'represent'  gesture;  it  is  gesture. 

That  is  extreme  confidence.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  certain 
semiotic  views  of  gesture  are  sobering,  especially  J.  Kristeva's,  who  at 
first  sight  appears  to  take  gesture  as  a  means  to  destabilize  simplistic 
philosophies  of  meaning."  If  gesture  is  just  another  communicative  code 
within  the  text,  it  merely  serves  static  communication,  as  if  meaning 
were  a  content  that  you  could  pour  from  one  container  into  another.  If, 
then,  gesture  is  not  a  semiotic  praxis,  it  must  merely  parallel  other  static 
codes  such  as  phonology,  and  as  such  cannot  be  productive.  However,  it 
can  be  productive,  that  is,  liberating,  precisely  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
cannot  be  reduced  to  correspond  to  verbal  meanings,  but  instead 
indicates  realities  still  in  the  making.  Here,  we  can  see  applications  to 
gesture  in  Rabelais  because  he  uses  it  to  awaken  the  reader  to  the  ineffec- 
tual nature  of  gesture  and  word.  Kristeva  feels  that  the  American  schools 
of  kinetics,  by  developing  gestural  codes  independent  of  verbal  codes 
and  therefore  being  anthropologically  helpful,  are  too  positivistic  and 
intertextualistic;  their  conceptual  tools  will  encounter  the  same  limita- 
tions as  verbal  codes.  *^  What  appears  to  Kristeva  to  be  creative,  at  the 
time  of  writing  Semeiotikè,  is  the  study  of  the  differential  of  gesture  in 
conjunction  with  the  study  of  non- Western  cultures.  By  this  means  the 
anaphoric  function  of  gesture,  which  insists  on  indicating  r/z£  other,  can 
be  better  understood.  We  can  then  reinterpret  gesture  as  semiotic  praxis, 
in  the  pragmatic  sense  and  in  the  direction  of  lesser  determinacy. 
Because  of  his  own  humanistic  reflection  upon  the  unreliability  of  fixed 
codes,  Rabelais  appears  to  have  prefigured  and  fictionalized  in  his  own 
manner  the  ambitions,  and  the  self-doubts,  of  this  particular  semotic 
approach. 

Greimas'  ambition  with  respect  to  gesture  in  Du  sens  is  not  without 
affinities  to  our  subject:  it  is  Greimas'  intention  to  integrate  man's 
semiotic  relationships,  including  bodily  motion,  into  those  of  the  world 
of  nature  as  a  matter  of  knowledge.  Like  Rabelais',  it  is  an  encyclopedic 
ambition,  a  search  for  a  universal  system  that  will  include  gesturality  as  a 
sub-system  endowed  with  symbolical  qualities  when  unfolded  as 
myth.^^ 

With  respect  to  gesture,  it  is  François  Rigolot's  analysis,  with  its  dis- 
tinction of  three  levels  of  the  manifestation  of  gesture,  which  seems  the 
most  faithful  to  Rabelais:  the  gestural  language  of  the  characters  them- 
selves, their  verbalization  by  the  narrator,  and  the  consequent  exchange 
of  signification  between  author  and  reader.  ^^  When  we  take  these  three 
levels  into  account,  we  are  not  left  in  mid-air,  that  is,  we  are  not  caught  in 
the  infinite  reverberation  of  semiotic  relations  seen  by  Greimas;  we  are 
saved  from  this  inferno  of  signs  and  confronted  again  with  the  meaningful 
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world  of  original  values  which  is  that  of  Rabelais.  Blind  application  of 
today's  semiotic  approaches  to  these  values  would  be  anachronistic  and 
therefore  counterproductive.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  Rabelais  a  modern- 
istic colouring  with  respect  to  the  history  of  meaning  but  to  show  the 
dialogue  between  his  endeavours  and  the  endeavours  of  those  who  today 
attempt  to  save  the  human  word  from  becoming  a  'parole  gelée'.  The 
humanistic  warning  to  semiotics,  across  the  ages,  is  that  any  system  can 
become  'parole  gelée'. 

McGill  University 
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'I  am  not  made  of  stone': 
Theatrical  Revision  of  Gesture 
in  Shakespeare's  Plays 


STEVEN  URKOWITZ 


F  or  the  last  few  months  I've  been  looking  for  familiar  and  preeminently 
visible  body-language  coded  by  Shakespeare  in  the  scripts  of  his  plays. 
Fve  been  finding  hundreds  of  instances  of  a  highly  articulate  vocabulary 
of  gesture  he  choreographs  for  his  actors  so  that  they  in  turn  can  express 
more  dimensions  of  recognizable  human  experience  to  his  audiences. 

Most  of  the  actions  Shakespeare  calls  for  are  relatively  easy  to  find 
once  you  decide  to  look  for  them.  You  get  what  you  can  from  the  formal 
stage  directions,  of  course,  and  then  you  hunt  for  the  cues  embedded  in 
the  dialogue  as  instructions:  'Give  me  your  hand,'  'Take  this  purse,'  or 
'Let  us  go.'  Very  soon  you  start  to  notice  just  how  much  attention 
Shakespeare  pays  to  the  mechanics  of  gesture  and  the  subtle  stylistics  of 
moving  actors  around  and  on  and  off  the  relatively  empty  platform  stages 
of  the  English  Renaissance. 

But  the  great  surprise  for  me  in  these  last  few  months  of  reading  has 
been  seeing  just  how  much  of  what  we  call  'character'  itself  can  be  deter- 
mined or  altered  in  a  Shakespearean  script  by  changing  a  movement,  or 
by  altering  the  direction  in  which  a  line  is  spoken,  or  by  assuming  a  dif- 
ferent physical  alignment  towards  other  character  on  stage. 

I've  found  the  most  interesting  evidence  in  those  plays  which  were  first 
printed  in  versions  radically  different  from  those  we  are  most  familiar 
with  now:  the  earlier  and  later  quartos  and  First  Folio  editions  of 
Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Richard  III,  Henry  V,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Romeo  and  Juliet  and  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI. 

For  the  last  fifty  to  eighty  years,  people  haven't  looked  very  closely  at 
the  differences  of  physical  gesture  called  for  in  the  alternative  scripts  of 
these  plays.  For  several  reasons,  all  of  which  are  currently  under  attack, 
the  earlier  versions  of  these  plays  were  labelled  'bad'  quartos.  The 
orthodox  story  about  'bad'  quartos  is  that  Shakespeare  didn't  write 
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them.  Rather,  it  is  fashionable  to  argue  that  an  anonymous  piratical  actor 
or  string  of  actors  who  had  played  small  roles  in  Shakespeare's  company 
memorized  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  plays  as  they  heard  them.  Then 
they  wrote  out  all  they  could  recall,  confusing  and  botching  up  whatever 
they  couldn't  remember  precisely,  and  then  they  sold  their  faulty  mem- 
orial reconstructions  to  printers  eager  to  publish  a  hot  script.  So,  we  are 
told,  the  'bad'  quartos  only  give  us  Shakespeare  transmogrified  as 
through  an  ass's  head,  and  the  'bad'  quarto  of  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
for  example,  resembles  Shakespeare's  Wives  only  as  much  as  Bottom 
the  Weaver's  play  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  resembles  Ovid's  original  or 
Golding's  translation.  There  is  a  six-foot  shelf  of  monographs,  essays 
and  textual  notes  exclaiming  over  the  worthlessness,  the  essential  un- 
Shakespearean-ness,  of  these  *bad'  quartos. 

Well,  having  come  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare  with  an  ass's  head 
installed  as  original  equipment,  I  have  taken  to  reading  these  'bad'  quar- 
tos. Like  Bottom  I  have  had  a  most  rare  vision  that  I  will  share  with  you. 
My  Bottomless  dream  is  that  the  'bad'  texts  are  not  non-Shakespearean 
but  rather  very  early  Shakespearean,  and  that  we  can  learn  wonders 
about  dramatic  technique  and  Shakespeare's  artistry  by  looking  for  the 
differences  between  these  earliest  scripts  and  their  later  versions.  I  pro- 
pose a  kind  of  differential  calculus  of  theatrical  variants,  a  systematic 
study  of  alternative  forms  of  gesture  and  movement  to  supplement  our 
already  vigorous  studies  applied  to  the  modes  of  purely  verbal  expres- 
sion in  dramatic  characters. 

From  among  the  many  possible  examples  of  differential  gestures  I 
might  analyse,  I've  chosen  variants  found  in  the  roles  of  three  young 
women:  from  the  histories.  Queen  Margaret  in  two  versions  of  the 
second  and  third  parts  of  Henry  VI,  from  the  comedies  Anne  Page  in  the 
Quarto  and  Folio  texts  of  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  from  the 
tragedies  Juliet  in  equivalent  moments  as  shown  in  the  first  and  second 
Quartos  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  We  will  see  that  in  each  case  either  alter- 
native version  of  a  specific  gesture  or  movement  will  'work'  onstage  and 
be  recognized  as  meaningful  by  a  theatrical  audience.  We  may  find, 
though,  that  the  alternatives  may  not  be  imagined  with  equal  ease  by 
readers  -  including  many  editors  of  the  plays  -  who  are  untrained  in  the 
interpretation  of  theatrical  scripts.  And,  incidentally,  we  may  note  that 
either  of  the  alternatives  would  be  accepted  unquestionably  as  'Shakes- 
pearean' if  it  were  the  only  one  we  had. 

First  Queen  Margaret.  In  the  opening  scene  of  the  1594  text  of 
2  Henry  VI,  at  the  first  meeting  with  her  husband  the  king,  Margaret  pre- 
sents herself  by  self-consciously  announcing  her  own  modesty  and  ten- 
der spirit  [in  my  italics,  marked  (A)  and  (B)]: 
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The  fairest  Queene  that  euer  King  possest. 

KING.  Suffolke  arise. 

Welcome  Queene  Margaret  to  English  Henries  Court, 

The  greatest  shew  of  kindnesse  yet  we  can  bestow, 

Is  this  kinde  kisse:  Oh  gracious  God  of  heauen, 

Lend  me  a  heart  repleat  with  thankfulnesse, 

For  in  this  beautious  face  thou  hast  bestowde 

A  world  of  pleasures  to  my  perplexed  soule. 

QUEENE.  Th  'excessiue  loue  I  beare  vnto  your  grace, 

Forbids  me  to  be  lauish  of  my  tongue, 

Least  I  should  speake  more  then  beseemes  a  woman:  (A) 

Let  this  suffice,  my  blisse  is  in  your  liking, 

And  nothing  can  make poore  Margaret  miserable, 

Vnlesse  thefrowne  ofmightie  Englands  King.  (B) 

KIN.  Her  lookes  did  wound,  but  now  her  speech  doth  pierce, 

Louely  Queene  Margaret  sit  by  my  side:  (C) 

And  vnckle  Gloster  and  you  Lordly  Peeres, 

With  one  voice  welcome  my  beloued  Queene. 

ALL.  Long  Hue  Queene  Margaret,  Englands  happinesse.  (D) 

QUEENE.  We  thank  you  all. 

Sound  Trumpets. 

2  Henry  VL 

Quarto  (1594),  A2V;  1.1.16-38 

Her  bridegroom  invites  her  to  sit  beside  him  [at  (C)],  and  as  far  as  we 
can  tell  she  sits.  Then  the  nobles  of  England  greet  the  new  queen  while 
they  stand  about  the  royal  thrones  [(D)].  Margaret's  first  moments  on 
stage  stress  decorum,  acquiescence  to  her  husband's  will,  and  a  posture 
of  repose  (albeit  formal)  within  a  surrounding  context  of  attentive  but 
upright  peers  of  the  realm. 

The  same  moment  in  the  second  script  of  this  play,  published  in  the 
1623  First  Folio,  has  Queen  Margaret  announce  her  boldness  rather 
than  her  modesty  [in  my  italics,  at  mark  (a)]. 

The  Fairest  Queene,  that  euer  King  receiu'd. 

KING.  Suffolk  arise.  Welcome  Queene  Margaret, 

I  can  expresse  no  kinder  signe  of  Loue 

Then  this  kinde  kisse:  O  Lord,  that  lends  me  life. 

Lend  me  a  heart  repleate  with  thankfulnesse: 

For  thou  hast  giuen  me  in  this  beauteous  Face 

A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soule. 

If  Simpathy  of  Loue  vnite  our  thoughts. 

QUEEN.  Great  King  of  England,  &  my  gracious  Lord, 

The  mutuall  conference  that  my  mind  hath  had. 

By  day,  by  night;  waking,  and  in  my  dreames. 

In  Courtly  company,  or  at  my  Beades, 

With  you  mine  Alder  liefest  Soueraigne, 

Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  King, 

With  ruder  termes,  such  as  my  wit  affoords. 
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And  ouer  ioy  of  heart  doth  minister.  (a) 

KING.  Her  sight  did  rauish,  but  her  grace  in  Speech, 
Her  words  yclad  with  wisedomes  Maiesty, 
Makes  me  from  Wondring,  fall  to  Weeping  ioyes, 
Such  is  the  Fulnesse  of  my  hearts  content. 
Lx)rds,  with  one  cheerefull  voice,  Welcome  my  Loue. 
ALL  KNEEL.  Long  Hue  Qu.  Margaret,  Englands  happines.         (b) 
QUEEN.  We  thanke  you  all. 
Florish 

Folio  (1623),  TLN  23-45 

Instead  of  sitting  while  the  nobles  salute  the  Queen,  the  Folio  has 
Margaret  and  Henry  standing  while  everyone  else  onstage  kneels  before 
them  [at  (b)].  Pride  of  place  and  dominance  become  the  significant 
motives  made  visible  to  the  audience. 

Later  in  the  play  we  have  another  example  of  variant  gesture  affecting 
the  characterization  of  Margaret.  A  group  of  commoners  with  written 
petitions  appealing  for  help  from  Duke  Humphrey,  the  Protector  of  the 
Kingdom,  inadvertently  approach  Queen  Margaret  and  her  paramour, 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  In  the  earlier  text  Suffolk  reads  the  petition  against 
his  own  actions,  tears  it  to  pieces,  and  drives  the  petitioners  away  [at  my 
italics,  marked  (A)] 

SUFFOLKE.  I  marry  this  is  something  like. 
Whose  within  here? 

Enter  one  or  two. 
Sirra  take  in  this  fellow  and  keepe  him  close. 
And  send  out  a  Purseuant  for  his  maister  straight, 
Weele  here  more  of  this  before  the  Kind. 

Exet  with  the  Armourers  man. 
Now  sir  what  yours?  Let  me  see  it, 
Whats  here? 

A  complaint  against  the  Duke  of  Sujfolke  for  enclosing  the  commons  of 
long  Melford. 
How  now  sir  knaue. 

1  PET.  I  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me,  me,  I  am  but  a 
Messenger  for  the  whole  town-ship. 

He  teares  the  papers. 
SUFFOLKE.  So  now  show  your  petitions  to  Duke  Humphrey. 
Villaines  get  you  gone  and  come  not  neare  the  Court, 
Dare  these  pesants  write  against  me  thus. 

Exet  Petitioners.  (A) 

QUEENE.  My  Lord  of  Suffolke,  you  may  see  by  this. 
The  Commons  Joues  vnto  that  haughtie  Duke, 

Quarto,  B2^;  1.3.19-43 
[my  itaHcs] 

Suffolk's  response  is  angry  and  instantaneous,  an  explosion  of  irritation. 
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The  equivalent  in  the  Folio  has  Suffolk  again  read  the  petition  [at  section 
bracketed  and  marked  (a)],  but  then,  after  a  delay  of  five  speeches  during 
which  a  different  suit  is  dealt  with,  Queen  Margaret  tears  the  papers  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  meditated  action  [at  (b)]. 

SUFF.  Thy  Wise  too?  that's  some  Wrong  indeede,  What's  yours?  What's 

heere?  Against  the  Duke  of  Sujfolke,  for  enclosing  the  Commons  of 

Melforde.  How  now,  SirKnaue? 

2  PET.  Alas  Sir,  I  am  but  a  poore  Petitioner  of  our  whole  Towneship.     (a) 

PETER.  Against  my  Master  Thomas  Homer,  for  saying,  That  the  Duke  of 

Yorke  was  rightfull  Heire  to  the  Crowne. 

QUEENE.  What  say'st  thou?  Did  the  Duke  of  Yorke  say,  hee  was  rightfull 

Heire  to  the  Crowne? 

PETER.  That  my  Mistresse  was?  No  forsooth:  my  Master  said,  That  he 

was,  and  that  the  King  was  an  Vsurper. 

SUFF.  Who  is  there? 

Enter  Semant. 

Take  this  fellow  in,  and  send  for  his  Master  with  a  Purseuant  presently: 

wee'le  heare  more  of  your  matter  before  the  King. 
Exit. 

QUEENE.  And  as  for  you  that  hue  to  be  protected 

Vnder  the  Wings  of  our  Protectors  Grace, 

Begin  your  Suites  anew,  and  sue  to  him. 

Teare  the  Supplication  (b) 

Away,  base  Cullions:  Sujfolke  let  them  goe.  (c)  (d) 

ALL.  Come,  let's  be  gone.  Exit 

QUEENE.  My  Lord  of  Suffolke,  say,  is  this  the  guise? 

Is  this  the  Fashions  in  the  Court  of  England? 

Folio,  TLN  404-29  [my  italics] 

She,  not  Suffolk,  orders  the  petitioners  away  [at  (c)],  and  she  further 
commands  Suffolk  to  let  them  pass  from  the  stage  [at  (d)].  Here  as  in  the 
opening  scene  of  the  play  variant  gesture  shows  Margaret  dominating  the 
stage  with  aggressive  strength. 

A  third  variant  occurs  at  the  opening  of  a  scene  showing  the  court 
returning  from  a  hunt  with  falcons. 

Enter  the  King  and  Queene  with  her  Hawke  on  her  fist,  and  Duke  Humphrey 

and  Suffolke,  and  the  Cardinall,  as  if  they  came  from  hawking. 

QUEENE.  My  Lord,  how  did  your  grace  like  this  last  flight?  (A) 

But  as  I  cast  her  off  the  winde  did  rise. 

And  twas  ten  to  one,  old  lone  had  not  gone  out. 

KING.  How  wonderfuU  the  Lords  workes  are  on  earth, 

Euen  in  these  silly  creatures  of  his  hands, 

Vnckle  Gloster,  how  hie  your  Hawke  did  sore? 

And  on  a  sodaine  soust  the  Partridge  downe. 

Quarto.  CF;  2.1.1-8 

[my  italics] 
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The  Quarto  text  has  Margaret  address  the  opening  speech  directly  to 
her  husband  [at  (A)].  While  she  speaks  she  draws  attention  almost 
deferentially  towards  his  response.  Because  she  faces  the  king  and  has 
asked  him  a  question  needing  a  reply,  Henry  functions  for  the  moment  as 
the  dominant  figure  in  the  group  even  though  Margaret  is  the  one  who 
is  speaking. 

But  the  Folio  equivalent  makes  Margaret  and  her  own  excitement  the 
centre  of  attention  for  all  eyes  [my  italics,  at  (a)]. 

Enter  the  King,  Queene,  Protector,  Cardinall,  and  Suffolke,  with  Faulkners 
hallowing. 

QUEENE.  Beleeue  me  Lords,  for  flying  at  the  Brooke,  (a) 

I  saw  no  better  sport  these  seuen  yeeres  day: 
Yet  by  your  leaue,  the  Winde  was  very  high. 
And  ten  to  one,  old  loane  had  not  gone  out. 
KING.  But  what  a  point,  my  Lord,  your  Faulcon  made. 
And  what  a  pytch  she  flew  aboue  the  rest: 
To  see  how  God  in  all  his  Creatures  workes. 
Yea  Man  and  Mirds  are  fayne  of  cHmbing  high. 
Folio,  TLN  715-24. 

In  acting  terms,  by  addressing  everyone  in  the  group  at  once  she  *  takes 
the  stage.'  She  makes  herself  the  most  important  figure.  We  may  not 
have  a  specified  movement  of  a  hand  or  leg,  but  the  manifold  gestures 
appropriate  to  the  message  'Look  at  me!'  are  among  those  learned 
earliest  in  our  childhood  (especially  memorized  by  those  of  us  destined 
to  become  actors,  even  by  some  fated  for  the  profession  of  teaching). 

One  last  example  from  Margaret,  this  one  found  in  the  third  part  of 
Henry  VI.  The  Queen  arrives  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  France  as  a 
powerless  fugitive  seeking  his  help. 

Enter  king  Lewis  and  the  ladie  Bona,  and  Queene  Margaret,  Prince  Edward, 

and  Oxford  and  others. 

LEWIS.  Welcome  Queene  Margaret  to  the  Court  of  France, 

It  fîts  not  Lewis  to  sit  while  thou  dost  stand. 

Sit  by  my  side,  and  here  I  vow  to  thee,  (A) 

Thou  shalt  haue  aide  to  repossesse  thy  right. 

And  beat  proud  Edward  from  his  vsurped  seat. 

And  place  king  Henry  in  his  former  rule. 

QUEEN.  I  humblie  thanke  your  royall  maiestie. 

And  pray  the  God  of  heauen  to  blesse  thy  state. 

Great  king  of  France,  that  thus  regards  our  wrongs. 

3  Henry  VI.  Ql  (an  octavo  volume,  1595), 

C8V;  3.3.1-16 

[my  italics] 

In  a  direct  recapitulation  of  the  image  of  her  arrival  as  a  bridge  in  the 
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court  of  England,  we  see  the  King  of  France  invite  her  to  sit  down  beside 
him.  Like  the  earlier  moment  in  the  first  version  of  2  Henry  VI  Margaret 
simply  joins  the  royal  figure  on  a  throne  or  a  chair  of  state.  And  like  the 
Folio  version  of  the  earlier  scene,  in  the  Folio  text  here  Margaret  instead 
has  a  bolder  visual  gesture: 

Flourish.  Enter  Lewis  the  French  King,  his  Sister  Bona,  his  Admirall,  call'd 

Bourbon:  Prince  Edward,  Queene  Margaret,  and  the  Earle  of  Oxford.  Lewis 

sits,  and  riseth  up  againe. 

LEWIS.  Faire  Queene  of  England,  worthy  Margaret, 

Sit  downe  with  vs:  it  ill  befits  thy  State,  (a) 

And  Birth,  that  thou  should'st  stand,  while  Lewis  doth  sit. 

MARG.  No,  mightie  King  of  France:  now  Margaret 

Must  strike  her  sayle,  and  leame  a  while  to  seme. 

Where  Kings  command.  I  was  (I  must  confesse) 

Great  Albions  Queene,  in  former  Golden  dayes: 

But  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  Title  down, 

And  with  dis-honor  layd  me  on  the  ground, 

Where  I  must  take  like  Seat  vnto  my  fortune, 

And  to  my  humble  Seat  conforme  my  selfe.  (b) 

LEWIS.  Why  say,  faire  Queene,  whence  springs  this  deepe  despaire?     (c) 

MARG.  From  such  a  cause,  as  fills  mine  eyes  with  teares, 

And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drown'd  in  cares. 

LEWIS.  What  ere  it  be,  be  thou  still  like  thy  selfe. 

And  sit  thee  by  our  side. 

Seats  her  by  him.  (d) 

Folio,  TLN  1720-41  [my  italics] 

She  refuses  Lewis's  offer  and  sits  down  on  the  stage  floor,  'on  the 
ground,  /  Where  I  must  take  like  Seat  unto  my  fortune,  /  And  to  my  hum- 
ble Seat  conforme  my  selfe.'  Lewis  reacts  to  her  move  with  great  sym- 
pathy [at  (c)].  (For  a  royal  person,  sitting  on  the  bare  earth  was  a 
conventional  gesture  of  grave  despair:  Constance  in  King  John  [TLN 
990-6;  n.iv.l  14],  Richard  II  ['For  Gods  sake  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground,' 
F  2v,  III.ii.l55],  and  King  Lear,  in  the  Quarto  text  of  III.ii.42  which 
reads  *  Alas  sir,  sit  you  here?'  [F4].)  Margaret's  daring  action  draws  our 
eyes  to  her;  she  is  an  arresting  presence  even  in  her  moments  of  political 
weakness.  The  king  eventually  raises  her  to  sit  beside  him  at  [at  (d)]:  the 
thirteen-line  interval  between  his  first  offer  and  her  acceptance  forms  a 
kind  of  gestural  arpeggio,  a  jazz  riff  played  with  the  simple  action  of  tak- 
ing a  seat. 

I  chose  these  four  moments  from  among  hundreds  of  textual  variants 
relating  to  Margaret's  role  in  the  two  versions  of  the  Henry  VI  plays. 
Now  I  may  be  wrong  about  just  who  was  responsible  for  these  variants. 
Evidence  gets  distorted  and  filtered  passing  through  an  ass's  head.  But 
whoever  set  up  one  or  both  of  these  alternative  versions,  in  whatever 
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order  they  may  have  been  generated  and  printed,  the  alternative  texts 
certainly  seem  to  merit  our  close  attention  as  records  of  theatrical  ges- 
ture, Shakespearean  or  not. 

I  would  like  to  look  briefly  at  two  further  examples  of  similar  character 
changes  related  to  gestures  in  other  plays.  These  are  more  speculative, 
bringing  into  play  my  own  personal  interpretations,  more  open  to  dis- 
pute. I  chose  these  moments  though  because  I  feel  they  show  us  a  basic 
quality  of  Shakespearean  characterization,  a  building-in  of  multiply- 
layered  personality  typically  Shakespearean  where  other  playwrights 
would  settle  for  more  broadly  outlined  patterns  of  psychological  and 
physical  behaviour. 

The  first  of  these  character  variants  is  found  in  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  when  the  young  gentleman  Master  Fenton  announces  his  love 
to  Anne  Page,  asking  her  to  marry  him. 

Enter  M.  Fenton,  Page,  and  mistresse  Quickly. 

FEN:  Tell  me  sweet  Nan,  how  doest  thou  yet  résolue, 

Shall  foolish  Slender  haue  thee  to  his  wife? 

Or  one  as  wife  as  he,  the  learned  Doctor? 

Shall  such  as  they  enioy  thy  maiden  hart?  (A) 

Thou  knowst  that  I  haue  alwaies  loued  thee  deare, 

And  thou  hast  oft  times  swore  the  like  to  me. 

AN:  Good  M.  Fenton,  you  may  assure  your  selfe 

My  hart  is  setled  vpon  none  but  you,  (B) 

Tis  as  my  father  and  mother  please: 

Get  their  consent,  you  quickly  shall  haue  mine. 

FEN:  Thy  father  thinks  I  loue  thee  for  his  wealth, 

Tho  I  must  needs  confesse  at  first  that  drew  me, 

But  since  thy  vertues  wiped  that  trash  away, 

I  loue  thee  Nana,  for  so  deare  is  it  set, 

That  whilst  I  Hue,  I  nere  shall  thee  forget. 

[QUICKLY.]  Godes  pitie  here  comes  her  father. 

Enter  M.  Page,  his  wife,  M.  Shallow,  and  Slender. 
PA:  M.  Fenton  I  pray  what  make  you  here? 
You  know  my  answere  sir,  shees  not  for  you: 
Knowing  my  vow,  to  blame  to  vse  me  thus. 
FEN:  But  heare  me  speake  sir. 
PA:  Pray  sir  get  you  gon:  Come  hither  daughter, 

Sonne  Slender  let  me  speak  with  you.  (they  whisper)  (1) 

QUIC:  Speake  to  Misteris  Page.  (2) 

FEN.  Pray  misteris  Page  let  me  haue  your  consent. 
MIS.  PA.  Ifaith  M.  Fenton  tis  as  my  husband  please. 
For  my  part  He  neither  hinder  you,  nor  further  you. 
QUIC.  How  say  you  this  was  my  doings? 
I  bid  you  speake  to  misteris  Page. 
FEN.  Here  nurse,  theres  a  brace  of  angels  to  drink, 
Worke  what  thou  canst  for  em,  farwell. 
(Exit  Fen.) 


{ 
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QUIC.  By  my  troth  so  I  will,  good  hart. 

PA.  Come  wife,  you  an  I  will  in,  week  leaue  M.  Slender 

And  my  daughter  to  talke  together.  M.  Shallow, 

You  may  stay  sir  if  you  please. 

Exit  Page  and  his  wife. 
SHAL.  Mary  I  thanke  you  for  that: 

To  her  cousin,  to  her.  (4) 

SLEN.  Ifaith  I  know  not  what  to  say. 
AN.  Now  M.  Slender,  whats  your  will? 
SLEN.  Godeso  theres  a  lest  indeed:  why  misteris  An, 
I  neuer  made  wil  yet:  I  thank  God  I  am  wise  inough  for  that. 
SHAL.  Fie  eusse  fie,  thou  art  not  right, 
O  thou  hadst  a  father. 

SLEN.  I  had  a  father  misteris  Anne,  good  vncle 
Tell  the  lest  how  my  father  stole  the  goose  out  of 

The  henloft.  All  this  is  nought,  harke  you  mistresse  Anne.  (5) 

SHAL.  He  will  make  you  ioynter  of  three  hundred  pound  a  year,  he  shall 
make  you  a  Gentlewoman. 

SLEN.  I  be  God  that  I  vill,  come  cut  a  long  taile,  as  good  as  any  is  in  Glos- 
tershire,  vnder  the  degree  of  a  Squire. 
AN.  O  God  how  many  grosse  faults  are  hid. 
And  covered  in  three  hundred  pound  a  yeare? 
Well  M.  Slender,  within  a  day  or  two  He  tell  you  more. 
SLEND.  I  thank  you  good  misteris  Anne,  vncle  I  shall  haue  her. 
QUIC.  M.  Shallow,  M.  Page  would  pray  you  to  come  you,  and  you  M. 
Slender,  and  you  Mistris  An. 
SLEND.  Well  Nurse,  if  youle  speake  for  me, 
He  giue  you  more  then  He  talke  of 

Exit  omnes  but  Quickly. 
QUIC.  Indeed  I  will.  He  speake  what  I  can  for  you. 
But  specially  for  M.  Fenton: 
But  specially  of  all  for  my  Maister, 
And  indeed  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three. 

Exit 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 

Quarto  (1602),  E4,  E4^  Fl;  3.4.1-111 

[my  italics] 

In  the  Quarto  text  Fenton  is  the  more  sophisticated  member  of  the 
pair.  He  teases  Anne  Page  about  her  other  suitors  [at  (A)].  She  is  direct 
and  guileless,  like  an  ostentatiously  sincere  Arcadian  shepherdess  [(B)]. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  scene  in  the  Quarto,  specific  dialogue- 
commands  direct  characters  to  move  about  the  stage  forming  little  whis- 
pering groups  [marked  1,2,3,4,5].  'Come  hither  daughter,  Sonne  Slender 
let  me  speak  with  you,'  says  Master  Page;  'Speake  to  Misteris  Page,' 
says  Quickly  to  Fenton;  and  Shallow  urges  Slender  'To  her  cousin,  to 
her.'  Notice  how  in  the  Quarto  almost  everyone  except  for  Anne  Page 
and  Fenton  gives  commands  that  move  others  around  the  stage,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Fenton  (who  stays  even  after  Master  Page  orders  him 
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away)  the  orders  are  followed;  those  commanded  go  where  they  are 
sent. 

The  Folio  presents  different  actions  and  very  different  characteristics 
for  the  dramatis  personae,  though  essentially  the  same  narrative 
material  is  covered. 

Enter  Fenton,  Anne,  Page,  Shallow,  Slender,  Quickly,  Page,  Mist.  Page. 

FEN.  /  see  I  cannot  get  thy  Fathers  hue. 

Therefore  no  more  tume  me  to  him  (sweet  Nan.)  (a) 

ANNE.  Alas,  how  then? 

FEN.  Why  thou  must  be  thy  selfe. 

He  doth  obiect,  I  am  too  great  of  birth, 

And  that  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expence, 

I  seeke  to  heale  it  onely  by  his  wealth. 

Besides  these,  other  barres  he  layes  before  me. 

My  Riots  past,  my  wilde  Societies, 

And  tels  me  'tis  a  thing  impossible 

I  should  loue  thee,  but  as  a  property.  (b) 

AN.  May  be  he  tels  you  true.  (c) 

[FEN.]  No,  heauen  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come. 

Albeit  I  will  confesse,  thy  Fathers  wealth 

Was  the  first  motiue  that  I  woo'd  thee  (Anne:) 

Yet  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  valew 

Then  stampes  in  Gold,  or  summes  in  sealed  bagges: 

And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thy  selfe. 

That  now  I  ayme  at. 

AN.  Gentle  M.  Fenton, 

Yet  seeke  my  Fathers  loue,  still  seeke  it  sir, 

If  opportunity  and  humblest  suite 

Cannot  attine  it,  why  then  harke  you  hither  (I) 

SHAL.  Breake  their  talke  Mistris  Quickly, 

My  Kinsman  shall  speake  for  himselfe. 

SLEN.  He  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't,  slid,  tis  but  venturing. 

SHAL.  Be  not  dismaid. 

SLEN.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me: 

I  care  not  for  that,  but  that  I  am  affeard. 

QUL  Harye,  M.  Slender  would  speak  a  word  with  you. 

AN.  /  come  to  him.  This  is  my  Fathers  choice:  (II) 

O  what  a  world  of  vilde  ill-fauour'd  faults 

Lookes  hadsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  yeere? 

QUI.  And  how  do's  good  Master  Fenton? 

Pray  you  a  word  with  you.  (Ill) 

SHAL.  Shee's  comming;  to  her  Coz:  (IV) 

O  boy,  thou  hadst  a  father. 

SLEN.  I  had  a  fahter  (M.  An)  my  vncle  can  tel  you  good  iests  of  him:  pray 

you  Vncle,  tel  Mist.  Anne  the  iest  how  my  Father  stole  two  Geese  out  of  a 

Pen,  good  Vnckle. 

SHAL.  Mistris  Anne,  my  Cozen  loues  you. 

SLEN.  I  that  I  do,  as  well  as  I  loue  any  woman  in  Glocestershire. 

SHAL.  He  will  maintaine  you  like  a  Gentlewoman. 
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SLEN.  I  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-taile,  vnder  the  degree  of  a 

Squire. 

SHAL.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fiftie  pounds  ioynture. 

ANNE.  Good  Maister  Shallow  let  him  woo  for  himselfe. 

SHAL.  Marrie  I  thank  you  for  it:  I  thank  you  for  that  good  con\fort:  she 

cals  you  (Coz)  He  leaue  you.  (V) 

ANNE.  Now  Master  Slender. 

SLEN.  Now  good  Mistris  Anne. 

ANNE.  What  is  your  will? 

SLEN.  My  will?  Odd's-hart-lings,  that'a  a  prettie  iest  indeede:  I  ne're  made 

my  Will  yet  (I  thanke  Heauen:)  I  am  not  such  a  fickely  creature,  I  giue 

Heauen  praise. 

ANNE.  I  meane  (M.  Slender)  what  wold  you  with  me? 

SLEN.  Truely,  for  mine  owne  part,  I  would  little  or  nothing  with  you:  your 

father  and  my  vncle  hath  made  motions:  if  it  be  my  lucke,  so;  if  not,  happy 

man  bee  his  dole,  they  can  tell  you  how  things  go,  better  then  I  can:  you  may 

aske  your  father,  heere  he  comes. 

PAGE.  Now  Mr  Slender;  Loue  him  daughter  Anne. 

Why  how  now?  What  does  Mr  Fenter  here? 

You  wrong  me  Sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house. 

I  told  you  Sir,  my  daughter  is  disposd  of. 

FEN.  Nay  Mr  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

MIST.  PAGE.  Good  M.  Fenton,  come  not  to  my  child. 

PAGE.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

FEN.  Sir,  will  you  heare  me? 

PAGE.  No,  good  M.  Fenton. 

Come  M.  Shallow:  Come  sonne  Slender,  in;  (VI) 

Knowing  my  minde,  you  wrong  me  (M.  Fenton.) 

QUI.  Speake  to  Mistris  Page.  (VII) 

FEN.  Good  Mist.  Page,  for  that  I  loue  your  daughter 

In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do. 

Perforce,  against  all  checkes,  rebukes,  and  manners, 

I  must  aduance  the  colours  of  my  loue. 

And  not  retire.  Let  me  haue  your  good  will. 

AN.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond  foole. 

MIST.  PAGE.  I  meane  it  not,  I  seeke  you  a  better  husband. 

QUI.  That's  my  master,  M.  Doctor. 

AN.  Alas  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'th  earth, 

And  bowl'd  to  death  with  Turnips. 

MIST.  PAGE.  Come,  trouble  not  your  selfe  good  M. 

Fenton,  I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy: 

My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loues  you, 

And  as  I  finde  her,  so  am  I  affected: 

Till  then,  farewell  Sir,  she  must  needs  go  in,  (VIII) 

Her  father  will  be  angry. 

FEN.  Farewell  gentle  Mistris:  farewell  Nan. 

QUI.  This  is  my  doing  now:  Nay,  saide  I,  will  you  cast  away  your  childe  on 

a  Foole,  and  a  Physitian:  Looke  on  M.  Fenton,  this  is  my  doing. 

FEN.  I  thanke  thee:  and  I  pray  thee  once  to  night, 

Giue  my  sweet  Nan  this  Ring:  there's  for  thy  paines. 

QUI.  Now  heauen  send  thee  good  fortune,  a  kinde  heart  he  hath:  a  woman 
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would  run  through  fire  &  water  for  such  a  kinde  heart.  But  yet,  I  would  my 
Maister  had  Mistris  Anne,  or  I  would  M.  Slender  had  her:  or  (in  sooth)  I 
would  M.  Fenton  had  her;  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three,  for  so  I  haue 
promisd,  and  He  bee  as  good  as  my  work,  but  speciously  for  M.  Fenton. 
Well,  I  must  of  another  errand  to  Sir  lohn  Falstaffe  from  my  two  Mistresses: 
what  a  beast  am  I  to  slacke  it. 
Exeunt. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Folio,  TLN  1567-1677.  [my  italics] 

Fenton  professes  his  sincerity,  beseeching  Anne  like  a  simple  shepherd, 
and  Anne  Page  turns  the  tables  on  him.  She  teases  Fenton  as  the  more 
sophisticated,  joking  and  courtious  lover  [(a),  (b),  (c)].  The  gesture  only 
in  the  Folio  is  necessary  when  Anne  breaks  the  monopoly  of  move- 
commands.  Beckoning  Fenton  to  move  with  her  out  of  hearing  of  Quickly, 
Shallow  and  Slender,  she  proposes  the  first  tête-à-tête  in  the  scene  [(I)], 
and  later  she  drives  Shallow  away  so  than  she  may  speak  with  Slender 
alone  [(V)].  (Commands  and  obedience  to  commands  don't  follow  the 
same  authoritarian  patterns  found  in  the  Quarto.)  Through  her  commands- 
for-actions  and  gestures  associated  with  them,  Anne  Page  takes  on  vis- 
ible authority  as  an  effective,  active  person  unlike  the  will-less  persona  of 
her  Quarto  equivalent. 

These  variants  cohere  with  scores  of  others  elsewhere  m  Merry  Wives. 
Similar  kinds  of  changes  occur  in  the  roles  of  Mistress  Ford,  Mistress 
Page,  the  Host  of  the  Garter  and,  most  of  all.  Sir  John  Falstaff  and 
Master  Ford. 

Finally  one  last  variant  design  for  a  gesture  in  one  more  young  woman's 
role.  In  the  third  scene  oï  Romeo  and  Juliet  Lady  Capulet  tells  her 
daughter  about  the  offer  of  marriage  she  has  received  from  the  County 
Paris. 

WIFE:  And  that  same  marriage  Nurce,  is  the  Theame  I  meant  to  talke  of: 

Tell  me  luliet,  howe  stand  you  qffected  to  be  married?  (1) 

lUL:  It  is  an  honor  that  I  dreame  not  off. 

NURCE:  An  honor!  were  not  I  thy  onely  Nurce,  I  would  say  thou  hadst 

suckt  wisedome  from  thy  Teat. 

WIFE:  Well  girle,  the  Noble  Countie  Paris  seekes  thee  for  a  Wife. 

NURCE.  A  man  young  Ladie,  Ladie  such  a  man  as  all  the  world,  why  he 

is  a  man  ofwaxe. 

WIFE:  Veronaes  Summer  hath  not  such  a  flower. 

NURCE:  Nay  he  is  a  flower,  in  faith  a  very  flower.  (A) 

WIFE:  Well  luliet,  how  like  you  of  Paris  loue.  (2) 

lULIET:  He  looke  to  like,  if  looking  liking  moue. 

But  no  more  deepe  will  I  engage  mine  eye, 

Then  your  consent  giues  strength  to  make  itflie.  (B) 

Enter  Clowne. 
CLOWNE:  Madilam  you  are  caldfor;  supper  is  readie,  the  Nurce  curst  in 
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the  Pantrie,  ail  thinges  in  extreamitie,  make  hast  for  I  must  be  gone  to 
waite.  (C) 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Q1(1597),B4V-C1;  1.3.63-105. 

In  the  1597  First  Quarto  Lady  Capulet  and  the  Nurse  briefly  com- 
mend Paris  [at  (A)],  and  Juliet  very  tentatively  responds  to  the  idea  of 
marriage  [(B)] .  Then  a  servant  enters  with  urgent  calls  to  hurry  the  exit  of 
the  Lady  and  the  Nurse,  and  as  far  as  we  can  tell  from  the  script  the  three 
women  quickly  go  out  together  [(C)].  Note  that  Juliet's  mother  merely 
broaches  the  ideas  of  marriage  and  Paris' s  attractiveness  is  single  short 
speeches,  and  she  says  nothing  at  all  about  the  blessed  state  of  matri- 
mony. 

The  1599  Second  Quarto  offers  a  different  constellation  of  motives 
and  forces  underlying  the  action. 

OLD  LA.  Marrie,  that  marrie  is  the  very  theame 

I  came  to  talke  of,  tell  me  daughter  luliet. 

How  stands  your  dispositions  to  be  married?  (I) 

JULIET.  It  is  an  houre  that  I  dreame  not  of. 

NURSE.  An  houre,  were  not  I  thine  onely  Nurse,  I  would  say  thou  hadst 

suckt  wisedome  from  thy  teate. 

OLD  LA.  Well  thinke  of  marriage  now,  yonger  then  you  (II) 

Here  in  Verona,  Ladies  ofesteeme, 

Are  made  alreadie  mothers  by  my  count. 

I  was  your  mother,  much  vpon  these  yeares 

That  you  are  now  a  maide,  thus  then  in  briefe:  (III) 

The  valiant  Paris  seekes  you  for  his  loue.  (a) 

NURSE .  A  man  young  Lady,  Lady,  such  a  man  as  all  the  wold.  Why  hees  a 

man  of  waxe. 

OLD  LA.  Veronas  Sommer  hath  not  such  a  flower. 

NURSE.  Nay  hees  a  flower,  in  faith  a  very  flower. 

OLD  LA.  What  say  you,  can  you  loue  the  Gentleman?  (IV) 

This  night  you  shall  behold  him  at  our  feast, 

Reade  ore  the  volume  of  young  Paris  face, 

and  find  delight,  writ  there  with  bewties  pen. 

Examine  euery  married  liniament. 

And  see  how  one  an  other  lends  content: 

And  what  obscurde  in  this  faire  volume  lies, 

Finde  written  in  the  margeant  of  his  eyes. 

This  precious  booke  of  hue,  this  vnbound  louer. 

To  bewtifie  him,  onely  lacks  a  Couer. 

The  fish  Hues  in  the  sea,  and  tis  much  pride 

For  faire  without  the  faire,  within  to  hide: 

That  booke  in  manies  eyes  doth  share  the  glorie 

That  in  gold  claspes  locks  in  the  golden  storie: 

So  shall  you  share  all  that  he  doth  possesse. 

By  hauing  him,  making  your  selfe  no  lesse.  (b) 

NURSE.  Lo  lesse,  nay  bigger  women  grow  by  men. 
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OLD  LA.  Speake  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris  loue?  (V) 

lULL  He  looke  to  like,  if  looking  liking  moue. 
But  no  more  deepe  will  I  endart  mine  eye, 
Then  your  consent  giues  strength  to  make  flie. 

Enter  Serving. 
SER.  Madam  the  guests  are  come,  supper  seru'd  vp,  you  cald,  my  young 
Lady  asktfor,  the  Nurse  curst  in  the  Pantrie,  and  euerie  thing  in  extremitie: 
I  must  hence  to  wait,  I  beseech  you  follow  straight.  (c) 

MO.  We  follow  thee,  luliet  the  Countie  stales. 
NUR.  Go  gyrle,  seeke  happie  nights  to  happie  days.  (VI) 

Exeunt. 

Q2(1599),B4V-C1. 

[my  italics  and  underlining] 

Lady  Capulet  stresses  her  status  as  Juliet's  mother  and  her  own  super- 
ior experience  [in  the  second  line  and  at  (a)].  She  praises  Paris  with  wild 
extravagance,  concentrating  almost  exclusively  on  his  physical  appear- 
ance [at  (b)].  And  she  is  short-tempered  and  pushes  repeatedly  for  an 
immediate  reply  [at  (II),  (III),  (IV)  and  (b)].  Juliet  gives  the  same  tenta- 
tive response,  but  it  stands  frailly  against  a  very  hard-sell  sales  pitch.  The 
urgent  call  from  a  servant  again  prompts  the  exit  from  the  scene,  but  in 
this  version  he  also  specifically  calls  for  Juliet  with  the  other  two  women 
[at(c)]. 

The  gesture  that  I  read  in  the  final  moment  of  the  scene  is  only  implied, 
subtly  suggested  by  the  last  two  speeches.  I  believe  that  Lady  Capulet 
and  the  Nurse  have  to  repeat  the  servant's  commands  to  Juliet  because 
she  hangs  back,  unwilling  to  rush  into  the  pressured  whirl  of  courtship, 
sexuality  and  marriage  proferred  by  her  mother.  First  the  servant  calls 
on  her  to  move,  then  her  mother,  and  then  the  Nurse.  If  Juliet  were  to  leap 
eagerly  toward  the  exit  the  last  two  speeches  would  be  unnecessary.  The 
gesture  here  is  a  non-move,  a  stillness,  a  hesitant  and  mute  resistance. 

Scores  of  other  variants  in  this  text  systematically  exaggerate  the 
coercive  pressures  mounted  by  the  Capulets  on  their  daughter.  As  we 
saw  Anne  Page  as  a  more  independent  character  in  the  second  version  of 
Merry  Wives,  here  we  see  Juliet  under  tighter  constraint,  like 

a  wantons  bird. 

That  lets  it  hop  a  litle  from  his  hand. 

Like  a  poore  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gives. 

And  with  a  silken  threed,  plucks  it  back  againe. 

So  loving  Jealous  of  his  libertie. 

[Q2,D4-D4V;n.ii.l77-81] 

In  the  balcony  scene  Juliet  feels  this  constraining  love  towards 
Romeo,  modelling  it  on  the  stresses  and  forms  we  can  observe  in  her  own 
destructively-protective  familial  affections.  The  tiny  gesture  of  hesitation 
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and  acquiescence  I  read  in  the  differential  text  of  this  scene  reflects  the 
tragic  and  fundamentally  passive  helplessness  of  Juliet's  character  as  it 
is  amplified  in  the  Second  Quarto  version. 

4t    *    ♦    * 

As  a  boy  in  high  school,  when  I  was  asked  to  read  Shakespeare's  plays 
I  hated  the  task.  They  lay  dead  on  the  page,  or  they  were  mumbled  aloud 
by  my  hyperesthetic  English  teacher,  and  they  seemed  emotionally 
bleak,  a  language  expressively  so  heavy  that  I  could  connect  them  to 
nothing  I  had  ever  known.  The  words  as  words  and  the  poetry  as  poem 
seemed  completely  alien.  But  now,  when  I  teach  these  playscripts  to 
similarly  distanced  students,  I  find  that  they  begin  to  respond  fully  when 
we  pay  attention  to  Shakespeare's  dialogue  as  coded  action.  The  move- 
ment demanded  or  simply  suggested  in  the  poetry  appeals  directly  to  our 
shared  experience  as  people.  The  movement  makes  the  poetic  action 
recognizable.  The  gestural  variants  I've  just  examined  with  you  seem  to 
me  to  demonstrate  how  Shakespeare  probed  for  more  and  more  compelling 
and  evocative  gestures  for  his  actors,  hoping,  I  believe,  to  create  a  more 
binding  sympathy  between  player  and  audience. 

Finally  I  suggest  that  a  differential  calculus  of  gestural  variants  is  a 
necessary  tool  for  anyone  charged  with  editing  or  criticizing  Shakes- 
peare's texts.  And  I  offer  that  a  calculus  of  gesture  would  go  far  to  open 
the  complex  and  kinetic  phenomena  of  Shakespeare's  plays  to  the  huge 
audience  now  exposed  to  them  as  opaque  school-texts  and  as  cultural 
icons  carved  in  mute  stone. 

Hofstra  University 


Shakespeare  and  the  Actor's  Body 


ALEXANDER  LEGGATT 


In  his  book  Shakespeare  and  the  Energies  of  Drama  Michael  Goldman 
declares,  'An  actor's  profession  and  desire  are  to  interest  people  with  his 
body.'^  Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  importance  of  the  dramatic  text 
may  protest  that  he's  got  it  wrong,  that  he  really  means  dancers.  But  what 
he  is  saying,  in  a  deliberately  provocative  way,  is  that  the  total  presence 
of  the  actor,  not  just  his  voice,  is  the  essential  starting  point  of  theatre. 
When  in  the  early  days  of  film  D.  W.  Griffith  wanted  to  use  close-ups,  his 
employers  discouraged  him  on  the  grounds  that  the  public  paid  to  see  a 
whole  actor.  Their  thinking  was  determined  by  the  stage,  and  on  those 
terms  they  had  a  point;  the  public  does  pay  to  see  a  whole  actor.  Shakes- 
peare's public  certainly  did.^  We  may  suppose  that,  having  no  occasion 
to  think  about  the  differences  between  theatre  on  the  one  hand  and  film, 
television,  radio  and  recordings  on  the  other,  Shakespeare  and  his  con- 
temporaries would  not  be  particularly  conscious  of  this.  But  it  seems  that 
they  were.  Plays  were  starting  to  be  printed  with  some  regularity,  and 
this  evidently  provoked  certain  writers  into  thinking  about  the  differences 
between  the  text  in  performance  and  the  text  in  print;  the  text  with  actors 
and  the  text  without.  In  his  address  to  the  reader  prefaced  to  The 
Malcontent  John  Marston  declares  himself  reluctant  to  wrest  the  play  to 
a  new  medium:  'only  one  thing  afflicts  me,  to  think  that  scenes  invented 
merely  to  be  spoken  should  be  enforcively  published  to  be  read'  and  adds 
a  hope  'that  the  unhandsome  shape  which  this  trifle  in  reading  presents 
may  be  pardoned,  for  the  pleasure  it  once  afforded  you  when  it  was  pres- 
ented with  the  soul  of  lively  action.'^  More  briefly,  his  preface  to  The 
Fawn  declares,  'the  life  of  these  things  consists  in  action."*  Ben  Jonson, 
on  the  other  hand,  increasingly  distrusted  the  theatre  and  used  the  reader 
as  a  final  court  of  appeal  when  the  audience  had  failed  him.  He  too 
imagines  a  split  between  the  text  itself  and  the  text  in  performance,  and 
for  him,  characteristically,  this  is  a  split  between  what  is  heard  and  what 
is  seen.  In  the  Prologue  for  the  Stage  that  opens  The  Staple  of  News  he 
has  an  actor  declare: 
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For  your  own  sakes,  not  his,  he  bade  me  say 
Would  you  were  come  to  hear,  not  see  a  play 
Though  we  his  actors,  must  provide  for  those 
Who  are  our  guests,  here,  in  the  way  of  shows. 
The  maker  hath  not  so;  he'd  have  you  wise, 
Much  rather  by  your  ears,  than  by  your  eyes.^ 

It  is  equally  characteristic  of  Shakespeare  not  to  make  pronounce- 
ments of  this  kind.  But  his  awareness  of  the  issue  is  suggested  by  a 
passage  in  Coriolanus  in  which  Volumnia  advises  her  son  on  the  way  to 
court  the  people: 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand. 
And  thus  far  having  stretch'd  it  -  here  be  with  them  - 
Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones;  for  in  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence  and  the  eyes  of  th'ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears  . . . 

(III.ii.75-9)<^ 

We  have  our  usual  difficulty  here;  we  cannot  disentangle  the  speech  from 
its  dramatic  situation  to  get  from  it  a  statement  by  Shakespeare  about  his 
own  art.  If  anything,  it  seems  to  express  a  Jonsonian  contempt  for  the 
vulgar  who  need  something  to  look  at.  Against  it  we  may  set  Henry  V's 
instructions  to  his  soldiers  before  Harfleur,  which  are  like  instructions  to 
an  actor  on  how  to  strike  the  right  stance  for  the  role  of  the  warrior: 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favor'd  rage. 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect: 
Let  it  pry  though  the  portage  of  the  head 
Like  the  brass  cannon;  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  set  the  teeth  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide, 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height. 

(in.i.7-17) 

At  the  end  of  the  speech  Henry  survey  his  troops  and  decides  they  look 
right:  'I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips,  /  Straining  upon  the 
start'  (31-2).  Only  then  are  they  asked  to  cry,  'God  for  Harry,  England, 
and  Saint  George'(34). 

A  foreign  visitor  to  England  at  this  time  noted  that  actors  'are  daily 
instructed,  as  it  were  in  a  school,  so  that  even  the  most  eminent  actors 
have  to  allow  themselves  to  be  taught  their  places  by  the  dramatists.'^  I 
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have  never  been  quite  sure  how  to  take  this,  but  it  suggests  that  besides 
his  work  as  an  actor  and  playwright  Shakespeare  may  have  had  some 
experience  as  a  director.  Behind  the  speeches  of  Volumnia  and  Henry  V, 
determined  though  they  are  by  character  and  situation,  may  be  Shakes- 
peare's awareness  of  the  physical  side  of  the  actor's  art:  the  importance 
of  significant  gesture,  certainly;  and  perhaps  in  Henry's  speech  an  idea 
that  is  basic  to  the  training  of  actors  in  our  own  time,  the  importance  of 
physical  preparation  to  get  the  voice  right.  An  actor  who  is  not  standing 
properly  will  not  speak  properly.  Whether  Shakespeare  thought  in  those 
terms  or  not,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  Jonson's  desire  to  separate  the 
word  from  the  rest  of  the  theatrical  experience.  For  him  the  verbal  and 
physical  work  together.  The  actor  is  a  total  presence,  not  just  a  voice;  and 
he  does,  as  Michael  Goldman  suggests,  interest  us  with  his  body. 

At  the  most  obvious  level  Shakespeare  gives  his  heroes  the  chance  to 
demonstrate  their  heroism  physically.  An  actor  preparing  the  role  of 
Hamlet  can  read  as  much  or  as  little  philosophy  as  he  likes,  but  if  he 
doesn't  brush  up  his  fencing  he's  in  trouble.  Coriolanus'  heroism,  and  his 
obsessive  relationship  with  Aufidius,  are  not  just  talked  about  but  shown 
in  hand-to-hand  combat.  Macbeth' s  deepest  humiliation  is  his  refusal  to 
continue  the  fight  with  Macduff;  the  final  rescue  of  his  dignity  comes 
when  he  picks  up  his  sword  and  shield  and  carries  on.  In  both  cases  his 
action  is  more  eloquent  than  his  language.  Romeo,  unlike  Tybalt  or  Mer- 
cutio,  talks  very  little  about  fighting;  it  is  love  that  commands  his 
language,  and  he  fights  only  under  compulsion.  But  he  fights  twice  and 
kills  his  man  both  times.  If  we  are  tempted  to  think  of  Romeo  as  a  nice 
young  man  in  love,  we  have  to  remember  that  he  is  also,  when  cornered,  a 
dangerous  man.  So  is  Richard  II,  whose  decision  to  go  down  fighting  is  an 
explosive  surprise  at  the  end  of  a  relatively  static  play. 

In  each  case  the  physical  action  tells  us  something-  and  occasionally 
something  unexpected  -  about  the  character.  It  is  also  a  way  of  releasing 
dramatic  tension.  Richard  II  begins  with  elaborate  preparations  for  a 
trial  by  combat  that  never  takes  place;  armies  march  back  and  forth 
across  the  stage  but  never  strike  a  blow.  When  Richard  at  last  decides  to 
make  a  fight  of  it,  the  effect  is  both  a  surprise  and  a  physical  relief.  Some- 
times a  play  will  build  towards  a  scène  à  faire  which  turns  out  to  be  a 
combat.  The  last  two  acts  oï Richard  III  build  slowly  but  steadily  to  a 
showdown  between  Richard  and  Richmond;  when  they  meet  they 
exchange  no  words;  it  is  all  done  through  fighting.  Henry  IV  Part  One 
builds  to  a  similar  confrontation  between  Hal  and  Hotspur.  Hal  des- 
cribes himself  as  'the  Prince  of  Wales  .  .  .  /  Who  never  promiseth  but  he 
means  to  pay'  (V.iv.42-3).  In  the  combat  with  Hotspur  he  keeps  his 
promises  to  his  father,  to  his  rival,  and  to  the  audience.  But  this  time 
Shakespeare  complicates  the  effect.  While  Hal  is  fighting  Hotspur, 
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FalstafFis  fighting  Douglas,  in  what  is  presumably  a  comic  sideshow  to 
the  main  event.  This  pulls  the  focus  away  from  Hal,  and  anticipates  the 
realization  that  his  defeat  of  Hotspur  is  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  the 
full  climax  to  his  career.  The  ironies  continue  as  the  man  of  fiery  spirit - 
Hotspur-  dies  in  a  final,  blank  despair  and  the  man  of  flesh  -  Falstaff- 
miraculously  returns  from  apparent  death.  His  gross,  disreputable  body 
rises  from  the  ground,  indestructible.  But  Hotspur  just  lies  there,  his 
helplessness  dramatized  in  the  grotesque  moment  when  Falstaff  stabs 
him  in  the  thigh. 

InHenry  IV Part  One,  then,  the  heroic  is  both  asserted  and  sabotaged 
in  physical  terms.  In  Troilus  and  Cressida  the  effect  of  the  combat  as 
dramatic  climax  is  subject  to  twofold  parody.  All  through  the  play  we  are 
built  up  to  the  moment  when  Achilles  emerges  from  his  tent  to  fight 
Hector.  Hector's  position  as  the  life  and  soul  of  Troy  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  Greeks  to  bring  Achilles  into  the  war  lead  us  to  expect  something 
spectacular.  What  we  get  instead  is  a  feeble  combat  between  two  men 
who  are  out  of  condition,  one  because  he  has  already  put  in  a  long  day  on 
the  battlefield,  the  other  because  he  has  neglected  his  training.  At 
Hector's  suggestion  they  simply  call  it  off,  and  Achilles  later  sets  his 
Myrmidons  to  work.  In  some  productions  Achilles  leaves  killing  entirely 
to  them,  and  does  not  strike  a  blow  himself;^  this  staging  is  justified  by  the 
text.  Shakespeare  builds  on  this  moment  for  the  death  of  Coriolanus.  We 
have  heard  -  and  seen  with  our  own  eyes  -  that  Aufidus  can  never  defeat 
his  rival  in  single  combat.  And  so,  like  Achilles,  he  sets  on  him  with  a 
gang.'  The  conspirators  kill  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius  'stands  on  him' 
(V.vii.  1 35).  The  hero's  body  has  been  the  focus  of  attention  even  in  the 
political  scenes  of  the  play;  he  is  asked  not  just  to  speak  to  the  people  but 
to  show  them  his  wounds.  Here  that  body  is  subjected  to  a  final  insult. 
But  Aufidius  is  more  deeply  degraded  by  the  action  than  he  is. 

What  we  may  call  the  athletic  side  of  the  Shakespearean  hero  has  been 
frequently  remarked  on,  though  we  do  not  always  notice  how  full  and 
complex  the  physical  language  can  be.  But  it  is,  or  used  to  be,  a  common 
place  to  observe  that  Shakespeare's  lovers  do  it  with  words  alone.  In  a 
theatre  that  used  boy  actors,  so  the  argument  runs,  there  could  be  no 
physical  suggestion  of  the  erotic,  and  so  the  love-making  is  done  through 
poetry.  This  argument  does  great  credit  to  the  purity  of  mind  of  those  who 
have  advanced  it.  But  the  fact  is  that  Shakespeare's  lovers,  no  less  than 
his  fighters,  have  bodies.  Orlando  is  as  it  were  a  transitional  figure. 
Though  the  dialogue  does  not  require  much  physical  contact  between 
Orlando  and  Rosalind,  a  number  of  devices  call  attention  to  his  body 
When  Rosalind  first  sees  him  he  is  winning  a  wrestling  match,  and  her 
reaction  is  '  Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well  and  overthrown  /  More  than  your 
enemies'  (I.ii.244-5).  He  continues  to  express  his  virtue  in  physical 
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terms;  we  hear  of  his  courage  in  tackling  the  lioness,  and  (more  important 
for  the  present  argument)  we  see  his  gentleness  and  piety  when  he  carries 
Old  Adam.  And  though  Rosalind's  love  for  him  has  many  aspects,  her 
language  makes  it  clear  that  the  practical,  physical  side  is  never  far  from 
her  mind.  It  is  his  poetry  she  does  not  think  much  of. 

It  takes  a  modem  film  director  to  follow  Romeo  and  Juliet  into  the  bed- 
room; but  even  for  Shakespeare  their  love  is  not  just  verbal.  Their  first 
dialogue,  at  the  Capulets'  ball,  is  accompanied  by  a  formal  touching  of 
hands  and  by  two  kisses.  The  first  concludes  the  argument  of  a  clever 
sonnet  they  have  shared;  the  second  concludes  an  extra  quatrain  they 
have  added  by  way  of  indicating  that  fourteen  lines  are  not  enough.  In 
their  most  famous  scene  together  they  are,  we  might  say,  not  together  at 
all,  but  separated  by  the  physical  barrier  imposed  by  Juliet's  balcony.  As 
they  speak  across  the  barrier,  we  become  aware  of  other  forces  that  are 
keeping  them  apart.  When  in  a  later  scene  they  appear  on  the  balcony 
together  we  know  at  once  that  they  have  made  love.  The  effect  is  at  once 
simple  and  more  powerful  than  anything  a  camera  in  the  bedroom  could 
show.  When  Romeo  descends,  the  balcony  becomes  again  a  barrier.  In 
their  last  scene  together  each  one  kisses  the  other's  unresponding  lips; 
and  the  final  sight  of  them  lying  together  in  the  tomb  is  the  closest  approx- 
imation we  have  to  the  sight  of  them  in  bed.  It  fulfills  Romeo's  promise, 
'Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  tonight'  (V.i.34)  and  concludes  the 
paradoxical  interplay  of  sex  and  death  that  has  run  through  their 
language.  We  can  trace  their  relationship,  in  other  words,  through  what 
we  see,  and  this  side  of  the  play  is  more  fully  developed  than  the  tradi- 
tional concentration  on  the  language  might  allow. 

The  stage  gallery  is  used  again  to  very  different  effect  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  to  express  the  nature  of  a  more  sophisticated  and  ironic  love 
affair.  Antony,  who  has  just  blown  his  first  death  scene,  is  hauled  up  to 
Cleopatra's  monument  to  die  in  her  arms.  In  part  the  effect  confirms  a 
romantic  reading  of  the  play:  Antony  is  to  die  as  Cleopatra's  lover,  not  as 
a  Roman  soldier;  and  at  this  point  the  two  lovers  are  physically  exalted 
over  the  Romans.  But  there  is  something  frantic  in  the  repeated  kissing 
implied  in  the  dialogue.  The  kisses  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  carefully 
rationed,  and  each  one  is  telling.  This  is  appropriate  for  two  lovers  who 
have  only  one  night  together.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  we  feel,  lost  count 
long  ago.  And  there  is  an  important  visual  irony  in  the  difficult  business 
of  hauling  Antony  up  to  the  monument.  If  a  recent  suggestion  by 
Margaret  Lamb  is  correct,  the  rewritten  version  of  Samuel  Daniel's 
Cleopatra  may  report  a  piece  of  stage  business  from  the  King's  Men's 
production:  Antony  gets  stuck  half-way  up  and  dangles  in  mid-air,  drip- 
ping blood  on  the  spectators  below.  ^°  It  sounds  grotesque;  but  it  may  be 
that  the  best  way  to  handle  the  physical  difficulty  of  the  scene  is  not  to 
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evade  it  by  stylization,  as  Peter  Brook  and  other  directors  have  done,  but 
to  emphasize  it.  (Anyone  who  has  seen  a  mediaeval  crucifixion  play  well 
performed  knows  that  the  sheer  physical  difficulty  in  raising  the  cross  is  a 
powerful  dramatic  effect.)  Even  without  the  details  reported  by  Daniel, 
there  is  something  undignified  about  what  is  happening  to  Antony;  it  con- 
firms an  earlier  image  of  their  love.  Cleopatra,  killing  time  during 
Antony's  absence,  decides  to  go  fishing: 

I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd  fishes.  My  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws,  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I'll  think  them  every  one  an  Antony; 
And  say,  'Ah,  ha!  Y'are  caught' 

(II.v.11-5) 

Cleopatra  is  landing  her  fish.  In  a  physical  effect  that  corresponds  to  the 
paradoxical  quality  of  the  play's  language,  Antony's  body  is  simul- 
taneously exalted  and  degraded.  The  effect  confirms  our  double  vision  of 
Antony  as  both  a  demigod  whose  legs  bestride  the  ocean  and  a  strum- 
pet's fool. 

Cleopatra  prepares  for  her  own  death  scene  by  declaring,  'I  am  fire  and 
air;  my  other  elements  / 1  give  to  baser  life'  (  V.ii.289-90).  But  in  fact  her 
death  scene  is  full  of  physical  detail,  of  touching  and  handling.  Her  atten- 
dants put  her  robe  and  crown  on  her,  she  kisses  them,  she  applies  the  asp 
to  her  body,  and  after  she  dies  Charmian  straightens  her  crown.  She  not 
only  describes  the  asp  as  the  baby  at  her  breast,  she  encourages  it  as  she 
might  encourage  a  clumsy  lover:  'Poor  venomous  fool,  /  Be  angry,  and 
despatch'  (  V.ii.  305-6).  We  might  notice  that  though  directors  usualy  put 
her  on  a  throne  the  text  specifies  a  bed.  In  Cleopatra's  death  scene,  as  she 
would  like  to  see  it,  the  gypsy  strumpet  is  burned  away  and  we  are  left 
with  the  tragedy  queen.  But  the  physical  quality  of  the  scene  suggests 
that  we  have  here  not  a  bom-again  Cleopatra  but  the  Cleopatra  we  have 
always  known.  The  heroic,  the  erotic  and  the  ironic  qualifications  to 
which  both  are  subject,  have  their  physical  expression  on  Shakespeare's 
stage.  'Love's  mysteries  in  souls  do  grow,  /  But  yet  the  body  is  his 
book.'*^  That  was  how  Donne  put  it.  But  the  body  also  lets  us  down.  Ben 
Jonson  complained  that  the  power  of  his  love  poetry  could  not  survive 
the  sight  of 'my  mountain  belly,  and  my  rocky  face.'^^  So  Achilles  seems 
a  formidable  warrior  till  we  actually  see  how  out  of  shape  he  is;  and 
Cleopatra  sabotages  her  own  performance  as  a  tragedy  queen  by  her 
inability  to  keep  her  hands  still. 

There  are  certain  plays  of  Shakespeare  in  which  this  concern  for  the 
physical  comes  into  particularly  sharp  focus,  and  becomes  fundamental 
to  the  play's  argument.  I  would  now  like  to  look  at  some  of  these  in  turn. 
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On  the  face  of  it,  any  discussion  of  Shakespeare  and  the  body  should 
include  what  happens  to  Lavinia  in  Titus  Andronicus.  Nowhere  in 
Shakespeare,  we  may  think,  is  the  integrity  of  a  human  body  so  spec- 
tacularly violated  as  in  the  entrace  of  Lavinia  'her  hands  cut  off,  and  her 
tongue  cutout,  and  ravish  'd'  (Il.iv.  1  ).  But  the  dialogue  that  follows  -  the 
brutal  wit  of  Chiron  and  Demetrius,  the  Ovidian  decorations  of  Marcus  - 
is  so  stylized,  so  consciously  literary,  that  our  attention  seems  directed 
not  to  what  has  happened  to  Lavinia' s  body  but  to  what  can  be  said  about 
it.  It  is  in  a  later  scene  that  the  full  significance  of  the  mutilation  is 
brought  home  to  us  as  Lavinia,  in  order  to  write  a  message  to  her  family, 
has  to  sit  on  the  ground,  take  a  staff  in  her  mouth,  and  guide  it  with  her  feet 
and  her  stumps.  The  grotesque  difficulty  of  performing  an  act  that  is  nor- 
mally so  easy  dramatizes  how  far  Lavinia  has  been  robbed  of  her 
ordinary  humanity.  The  violation  of  the  body  continues  throughout  the 
play,  of  course:  a  severed  hand,  a  number  of  severed  heads,  and  a  can- 
nibalistic banquet.  In  no  other  tragedy  of  Shakespeare's  is  the  tangle  of 
human  cruelty  and  suffering  expressed  in  so  physical  a  way.  And  yet  the 
most  disturbing  effect,  I  think,  is  the  skirmish  after  the  banquet  in  which 
three  people  are  killed  in  four  lines,  one  of  them  the  nominal  hero  of  the 
play.  The  author  of  The  Revenger's  Tragedy  will  do  something  like  this 
as  part  of  his  black-comic  vision  of  the  world;  but  he  does  it  only  to  his 
minor  characters,  and  allows  Vindice  a  grand  last  speech  before  he  is 
marched  off.  Shakespeare  denies  this  to  Titus.  He  has  no  last  speech; 
there  is  no  particular  focus  on  his  death.  What  began  as  a  tragic  action 
has  become  a  fast,  mechanical  killing  machine  and  Titus  is  just  one 
corpse  in  a  pile  of  corpses. 

But  Titus's  dignity  is  restored  after  his  death,  in  a  ceremony  as  formal 
as  many  of  the  play's  cruelties  have  been.  Lucius  commands, 

LUCIUS:  Stand  all  aloof,  but,  uncle,  draw  you  near 

To  shed  obsequious  tears  upon  this  trunk. 

O,  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale  cold  lips, 

These  sorrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-stain'd  face. 

The  last  true  duties  of  thy  noble  son! 

MARCUS:  Tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss, 

Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips. 

O,  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  pay 

Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them! 

LUCIUS:  Come  hither,  boy.  Come,  come,  and  learn  of  us 

To  melt  in  showers.  Thy  grandsire  love'd  thee  well. 

Many  a  time  he  danc'd  thee  on  his  knee. 

Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow; 

Many  a  story  hath  he  told  to  thee. 

And  bid  thee  bear  his  pretty  tales  in  mind, 

And  talk  of  them  when  he  was  dead  and  gone. 
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MARCUS:  How  many  thousand  times  hath  these  poor  lips, 
When  they  were  living,  warm'd  themselves  on  thine! 
Oh  now,  sweet  boy,  give  them  their  latest  kiss. 
Bid  him  farewell;  commit  him  to  the  grave; 
Do  them  that  kindness  and  take  leave  of  them. 

(V.iii.151-71) 

The  mutilated  body  of  the  hero  is  formally  honoured  by  the  kisses  of  his 
brother,  son  and  grandson.  Decency,  piety  and  family  affection  are 
evoked  as  part  of  the  general  restoration  of  humane  values  at  the  play's 
ending.  The  scene  is  as  slow  and  deliberate  as  the  killings  were  frantic.  It 
is  crudely  done,  perhaps;  but  it  restores  through  physical  gesture  some  of 
the  dignity  and  integrity  that  Titus  had  lost  in  the  course  of  the  action. 

What  is  crudely  done  in  Titus  is  done  more  boldly  and  finely  in  King 
Lear.  The  importance  of  the  visual  in  this  play  has  been  much  discussed, 
and  I  need  only  remind  you  of  a  few  key  moments.  The  play  deals  in 
shocking  collisions  between  word  and  picture.  Edgar  has  just  arrived  at 
an  acceptance  of  his  fate  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  at  the  bottom  and  has 
no  farther  to  fall,  when  Gloster  enters  blind  and  led  by  an  old  man.  Edgar, 
again,  hasjustledhis  father  to 'Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts'  (IV.vi.80) 
when  Lear  enters  mad  and  crowned  with  flowers.  Albany  cries,  'The 
gods  defend  her!'  (V.iii.260)  and  Lear  enters  with  Cordelia  dead  in  his 
arms.  Far  from  being  unstageable,  the  play  is  as  essentially  theatrical  as 
anything  Shakespare  wrote.  The  sheer  presence  of  the  actors,  and  even 
of  the  stage  itself,  carries  much  of  the  argument.  In  the  Dover  Cliff 
sequence  the  theatrical  game  of  make-believe  is  deliberately  reversed; 
we  are  asked  not  to  forget  but  to  remember  that  we  are  in  the  Globe 
theatre  and  the  stage  is  flat.  The  blinding  of  Gloster  is  a  physical  viola- 
tion more  horrible  than  anything  in  Titus,  and  with  deeper  meaning. 
More  complex  is  the  figure  of  Poor  Tom.  This  time  the  human  body  is  not 
violated  but  simply  exposed,  revealed  to  Lear  as  that  of 'a  poor,  bare, 
forked  animal'  (III.iv.l06).  Lear  takes  this  as  a  final,  irreducible  truth 
about  humanity:  'Thou  art  the  thing  itself  (105).  But  we  cannot  settle  in 
this  view.  Poor  Tom  is  also  a  put-on,  a  disguise  adopted  by  Edgar  who 
has,  paradoxically,  concealed  himself  by  taking  his  clothes  off.  This  may 
provoke  us  to  thinking  that  man  in  his  natural  state  is  not  naked  but 
clothed,  whatever  Lear  may  claim  to  the  contrary.  Moreover  Poor  Tom, 
the  vehicle  for  some  of  the  play's  darkest  insights,  is  a  creation  of  Edgar, 
its  chief  spokesman  for  reason  and  hope.  And  Edgar  has  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  Tom,  which  is  different  from  Lear's.  For  him  the  poor  bare 
forked  animal  is  a  wicked  animal:  'hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in 
greediness,  a  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey'  (III.iv.92-3).  Edgar,  typically, 
moralizes  Tom  as  Lear  does  not.  The  naked  madman  is  not  a  secure 
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truth;  it  is  an  image  to  be  argued  about.  The  exact  effect  of  the  body  in 
question  will  depend  on  the  casting  of  Edgar,  but  it  is  presumably  a  mis- 
take to  aim  for  the  athletic  or  the  erotic.  An  Elizabethan  actor,  stripped  to 
a  blanket  in  a  roofless  theatre  in  England,  would  have  looked,  above  all, 
vulnerable.  Edgar  is  one  of  the  play's  exemplars  of  virtue,  and  its  prin- 
cipal survivor.  When  he  leads  his  blind  father  by  the  hand,  he  expresses 
his  kindness  in  physical  terms,  as  Orlando  did  with  Old  Adam.  When  he 
kills  Oswald  and  then  Edmund  in  single  combat  he  becomes  one  of 
Shakespeare's  athletes  of  virtue.  But  when  we  see  him  dressed  as  a  peas- 
ant or  armed  as  a  knight  we  can  never  quite  forget  the  naked  madman  of 
the  storm  scenes,  whose  frailty  works  against  everything  Edgar  con- 
sciously stands  for.  The  actor's  body  is  constantly  resisting  his  words. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  a  more  terrible  way  with  Cordelia.  Much  of 
the  language  associated  with  her  suggests  a  spiritual  power  of  healing 
and  restoration.  Her  words,  'O  dear  father,  /  It  is  thy  business  that  I  go 
about'  (IV.iv.23-4)  bring  a  Christian  colouring  to  this  pre-Christian 
story;  so  does  the  language  of  her  reunion  with  Lear.  But  if  we  are 
tempted  to  see  Cordelia  as  a  Christ-figure  this  only  emphasizes  the 
decisive  and  terrible  difference  at  the  end,  when  the  resurrection  Lear  so 
desperately  looks  for  does  not  happen.  In  the  later  scenes  Lear,  who  has 
been  much  concerned  with  humanity  in  general,  with  justice  and  love, 
with  suffering  and  cruelty,  totally  loses  his  interest  in  such  abstractions 
and  focuses  his  mind  on  one  thing:  Cordelia.  And  the  final  fact  about 
Cordelia  is  that  she  is  dead.  As  in  Titus,  there  is  a  close  concentration  on 
a  dead  body.  When  we  think  of  the  relative  achievement  of  the  two 
scenes  it  seems  absurd  to  mention  them  together,  but  in  this  as  in  much 
else  Titus  has  prepared  the  ground  for  Lear.  There  is  a  formal  return  to 
the  play's  opening  as  Lear  pleads  with  Cordelia  to  speak  and  she  remains 
silent.  There  is  a  fundamental  image  of  human  love,  a  father  cradling  a 
child.  Above  all  there  is  a  close  concentration  on  the  physical,  Lear's 
body  as  well  as  Cordelia's: 

Pray  you,  undo  this  button.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Do  you  see  this?  Look  on  her,  look,  her  lips, 
Look  there,  look  there! 

(V.iii.3 14-6)1' 

Cordelia  has  stood  for  salvation  and  restoration,  for  everything  that 
wicked  and  suffering  humanity  can  hope  for.  But  as  Edgar's  naked  body 
makes  a  statement  that  works  against  tfie  character's  beliefs,  so  the  dead 
body  of  Cordelia  makes  a  final  statement  that  works,  terribly,  against 
everything  the  character  has  made  us  hope  for. 
Shakespeare's  interest  in  parents  and  children  is  given  a  radically 
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different  twist  in  Coriolanus.  The  play  is  full  of  fighting,  but  also  full  of 
embraces;  and  I  have  noted  the  way  we  are  asked  to  concentrate  on  the 
hero's  body  even  in  the  political  scenes.  The  importance  of  the  body  in 
the  play's  language,  beginning  with  Menenius'  fable,  has  frequently  been 
noted.  The  embraces  of  the  battlefield  are  talked  about,  interpreted  in 
words.  Marcius  greets  Cominius: 

O,  let  me  clip  ye 
In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I  woo'd,  in  heart 
As  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 
And  tapers  burnt  to  bedward! 

(Lvi.29-32) 

Aufidus  later  greets  his  old  rival  in  similar  terms: 

Let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  whereagainst 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  scarr'd  the  moon  with  splinters.  Here  I  clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword,  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valor.  Know  thou  first, 
I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath.  But  that  I  see  thee  here, 
Thou  noble  thing,  more  dances  my  rapt  heart 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  by  threshold. 

(IV.v.l  11-23) 

We  do  not  have  to  speculate  here  on  the  relationship  between  the  excite- 
ment of  battlefield  and  the  excitement  of  sexual  love;  criticism  has  not 
been  silent  on  the  subject.  It  is  enough  to  note  that  the  relationship  exists, 
that  the  soldiers  cannot  embrace  each  other  without  thinking  of  their 
wives.  Later,  Coriolanus  cannot  embrace  his  wife  without  thinking  of  the 
war  he  is  engaged  in:  'O,  a  kiss  /  Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge!' 
(V.iii.44-5).  Technically  Coriolanus  is  both  a  very  physical  play  and  an 
extremely  verbose  one;  it  also  has  a  special  interest  in  man  as  a  social 
animal.  It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the  embraces  are  accompanied 
by  speeches  of  interpretation  that  see  one  set  of  relationships  in  terms 
of  another. 

When  Coriolanus  yields  to  his  mother  the  stage  direction  'holds  her  by 
the  hand,  silent'  (  V.iii.  1 82)  may  suggest  that  for  once  no  words  are  ade- 
quate. We  focus  on  the  first  of  relationships,  mother  and  child.  But  after 
the  silence  comes,  again,  a  speech  of  interpretation;  only  this  time  the 
gesture's  meaning  is  extended  into  a  dreadful  irony: 
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O  mother,  mother! 
What  have  you  done?  Behold,  the  heavens  do  ope, 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at. 

(V.iv.  183-6) 

What  looked  at  first  like  a  moment  of  humanity  and  love  is  also  a  moment 
in  which  a  mother  sends  her  son  to  his  death.  The  gesture,  we  now  realize, 
conveys  something  of  that  as  well.  For  Coriolanus  to  take  Volumnia  by 
the  hand  implies  something  less  than  a  full  embrace.  There  is  in  the  ges- 
ture not  just  acceptance  but  a  certain  wariness.  Coriolanus  both  takes  his 
mother  by  the  hand  and  keeps  her  at  arm's  length. 

In  the  final  romances,  as  we  might  expect,  Shakespeare's  concern  with 
human  ties  shows  itself  in  significant  embraces.  But  there  are  also  two 
striking  gestures  of  rejection,  which  we  might  pause  over.  When  Marina 
comes  to  Pericles  on  his  barge  his  first  reaction  is  to  say,  'Hum,ha!'  and 
push  her  away  (  V.i.86).  Like  Lear  in  his  parallel  scene  with  Cordelia,  he 
cannot  at  first  cope  with  comfort.  The  gesture  of  rejection  is  for  the  most 
part  a  sign  of  the  Timon-like  inhumanity  to  which  Pericles  has  descended 
in  his  grief.  But  it  is  also  a  preparation  for  the  reunion  that  is  to  come.  So 
is  the  equivalent  moment  in  the  finale  of  Cymbeline.  One  cause  of  the 
play's  diffuseness  is  that  the  outrage  Posthumus  has  done  to  Imogen  is 
done  at  long  range,  through  letters  and  messengers.  In  this  phase  of  their 
relationship  they  do  not  confront  each  other  directly.  In  the  last  scene  the 
repentant  Posthumus  encounters  Imogen  in  disguise,  thinks  she  is  mock- 
ing him,  cries,  '  Shall' s  have  a  play  of  this?  Thou  scornful  page,  /  There  lie 
thy  part'  (V.v.230-1),  and  flings  her  to  the  ground.  Her  later  question, 
'Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from  you?'  ( V.v.263)  may  apply 
not  just  to  this  moment  but  to  the  whole  course  of  their  love,  and 
Posthumus'  theatrical  language  suggests  that  this  brief  action  is  a  re- 
enactment  in  little  of  the  main  play.  With  the  theatrical  self-conscious- 
ness characteristic  oïCymbaline,  we  are  led  to  the  final  embrace  of  the 
lovers  by  a  pantomime  re-enactment  of  their  earlier  conflict. 

In  both  cases  the  inital,  violent  rejection  sharpens  the  dramatic  effect 
of  the  embrace  that  is  to  come.  There  is  a  swift  movement  of  action  and 
reaction.  In  the  last  scenes  oïThe  Winter's  Tale  and  The  Tempest,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  embraces  that  have  been  prepared  for  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  play.  In  the  last  scene  of  The  Winter's  Tale  Hermione 
appears  at  first  as  a  statue,  still  and  silent;  even  her  wrinkles  are  attribut- 
able to  the  new  fashion  for  realism  in  art.  Then  the  work  of  art  becomes  a 
living  woman.  Her  living  body,  like  the  dead  body  of  Cordelia,  makes  a 
statement  of  its  own.  It  resolves  the  play's  running  debate  between  art 
and  nature,  being  simultaneously  a  miraculous  work  of  art  and  ordinary 
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flesh  and  blood.  Time  seems  defeated  by  her  return  from  death;  but  the 
miracle  happens  under  conditions  imposed  by  time.  She  is  so  much  the 
focus  of  attention  in  this  scene,  and  says  so  much  by  simply  being  there, 
that  it  is  hard  to  remember  she  has  only  one  speech,  greeting  and  blessing 
her  daughter.  This  is  the  only  relationship  she  acknowledges  in  words. 
She  says  everything  else,  like  Coriolanus  or  Cordelia,  in  silence.  Her 
silence,  unlike  that  of  Isabella  at  the  end  oï  Measure  for  Measure,  does 
not  leave  the  performer's  options  open.  She  embraces  Leontes,  and 
'hangs  about  his  neck(  V.iii.  1 1 3)  before  she  says  a  word  to  any  one.  In  his 
jealousy  he  calls  to  her  'Too  hot,  too  hot!'  (I.ii.  1 08).  Those  words  convey 
the  disgust  with  the  body  -  'paddling  palms  and  pinching  fingers' 
(I.ii.  1 15)  -  that  runs  through  his  early  speeches.  His  first  words  as  she 
embraces  him  are  'O,  she's  warm!'  (V.iii.  109).  We  not  only  see  the 
embrace,  we  sense  what  iifeels  like.  Leontes  is  rejoicing  not  only  in  Her- 
mione  but  in  the  simple  physical  pleasure  of  the  body  as  an  instrument  of 
affection.  His  earlier  speeches  conveyed  a  queasy  disgust  with  the  physi- 
cal; this  sickness  is  now  purged.  And  his  simple  joy  in  the  fact  that  Her- 
mione  is  warm  may  suggest  one  reason  why  the  play  is  called  The 
Winter's  Tale. 

The  embrace  that  marks  the  return  of  common  humanity  at  the  end  of 
The  Tempest  is  between  Prospero  and  Alonso: 

Behold,  sir  King, 
The  wronged  Duke  of  Milan,  Prospero. 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embraced  thy  body; 
And  to  thee  and  thy  company  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 
ALONSO: 

Whe'er  thou  b'est  he  or  no. 
Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know.  Thy  pulse 
Beats  as  of  flesh  and  blood;  and,  since  I  saw  thee, 
Th'affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me. 

(V.i.106-16) 

The  spell  breaks  and  the  light  of  common  day  returns,  not  just  through 
Prospero's  appearance  in  ordinary  dress,  or  his  naming  of  himself,  but 
through  the  touch  of  his  body.  As  Leontes  focussed  on  the  warmth  of 
Hermione,  Alonso  focusses  on  the  pulse-beat.  This  picks  up  a  motif  we 
have  heard  earlier  in  the  language  of  this  closely- woven  play.  Miranda 
asks  her  father  why  he  has  raised  the  storm,  'For  still  'tis  beating  in  my 
mind'  (I.ii.  176).  Her  three  key  words  are  picked  up  by  Prospero  when 
after  the  breakup  of  the  wedding  vision  he  asks  leave  to  walk  by  himself 
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To  still  my  beating  mind'  (IV.i.  163).  The  embrace  of  Alonso  and  Pros- 
pero  is  a  restoration  of  human  ties,  as  in  all  the  final  romances;  it  is  also, 
as  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  a  restoration  of  the  normal.  It  is,  like  the 
embrace  of  Leontes  and  Hermione,  felt  as  well  as  seen.  But  what  is 
implied  in  Alonso's  observation,  'Thy  pulse  /  Beats  as  of  flesh  and  blood' 
is  both  more  particular  and  more  mysterious  than  Leontes'  recognition 
of  the  warmth  of  Hermione.  The  body  is  not  an  inert  thing;  it  has,  like  the 
sea,  a  rhythm.  And  its  rhythm  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  rhythms 
of  the  mind,  which  in  this  play  beats  with  excitement  like  the  heart. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  in  the  last  two  cases  in  particular  I  have 
called  the  play's  words  to  my  aid  to  suggest  the  larger  meaning  of  the 
physical  gestures.  And  in  one  way  or  another  I  have  been  doing  so  all 
along.  We  come  back,  always,  to  the  text.  But  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  the 
text  contains  clear  signals  for  significant  action;  and  I  have  tried  to  sug- 
gest beyond  this  that  Shakespeare  was  concerned  with  the  meaning  of  the 
body  itself  and  used  his  actors'  bodies  as  an  important  part  of  the  play's 
theatrical  language.  Through  this  medium  he  shows  us  what  we  are  - 
heroic,  desirable,  gross,  mortal,  miraculous  -  or  simply  warm.  If  Shakes- 
peare's audiences  did  indeed  pay  to  see  a  whole  actor,  he  saw  to  it  that 
they  got  their  money's  worth. 
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Eye  and  Hand  on  Shakespeare's  Stage 

JOHN  H.  ASTINGTON 


Towards  the  end  oï  Twelfth  Night,  Feste  delivers  to  Olivia  a  letter  from 
her  steward  Malvolio,  who  has  been  locked  up  to  cure  his  supposed  fit  of 
insanity.  Asked  to  read  it  out,  he  proceeds  as  follows: 

Look  then  to  be  well  edified  when  the  fool  delivers  the  madman.  {Reads 
madly)  'By  the  lord,  madam'  - 

Oli.  How  now,  art  thou  mad? 

Clo .  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  madness.  And  your  ladyship  will  have  it  as  it 
ought  to  be,  you  must  allow  vox. 

(V.i.290-6)' 

By  affecting  an  absurdly  demented  voice  for  the  words  of  the  letter,  Feste 
is  practising,  in  his  own  way,  one  of  the  arts  of  the  Elizabethan  actor.  If 
those  apprentices  to  the  trade,  the  boy  actors  who  took  women's  roles, 
were  taught  in  any  formal  way  by  their  masters,  rather  than  simply  hav- 
ing picked  things  up  by  intelligent  emulation,  they  learnt  the  three  v's, 
'called  vox,  vultus,  vita,  voice,  countenance,  life,'  as  Thomas  Wright 
translates  them  in  his  book  The  Passions  of  the  Minde,  first  published  in 
1601  .^  Native  English  nomenclature  reduced  them  to  the  two  a's,  which 
Boyet  overhears  Navarre  and  his  courtiers  drilling  into  the  page  Moth  in 
preparation  for  the  masque  of  Muscovites  in  Love's  Labours  Lost: 

Action  and  accent  did  they  teach  him  there: 
'Thus  must  thou  speak,'  and  'thus  thy  body  bear.' 

(V.ii.99-100) 

The  word  *  action,'  commonly  used  to  refer  to  the  physical  expressive- 
ness of  the  actor  as  it  was  apprehended  visually,  covered  not  only  the 
stance  and  gait,  the  posture  and  movement  of  the  limbs,  trunk,  and  head, 
but  also  the  crucially  important  language  of  the  face, 'vultus,'  as  these 
lines  from  Shakespeare's  A'/«^/o/i/i  make  clear: 
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...  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist, 
Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 

(IV.ii.  190-2) 

It  is  with  these  visual  languages,  the  arts  of  action,  of  vultus  and  vita, 
with  which  I  am  concerned  here,  but  it  is  as  well  to  insist  that  they  were 
understood  as  parts  of  a  whole,  expressive  and  concrete,  the  function  of 
which  might  be  variously  expressed  as  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature  or 
as  showing,  and  hence  engaging,  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  soul: 

the  affection  poureth  forth  itselfe  by  all  meanes  possible,  to  discouer  vnto 
the  present  beholders  and  auditors,  how  the  actor  is  affected,  and  what  affec- 
tion such  a  case  and  cause  requireth  in  them:  by  mouth  he  telleth  his  mind;  in 
countenance  he  speaketh  with  a  silent  voice  to  the  eyes;  with  all  the  vniuer- 
sall  life  and  bodie  he  seemeth  to  say.  Thus  we  moue,  because  by  the  passion 
thus  we  are  mooued,  and  as  it  hath  wrought  in  vs  so  it  ought  to  worke  in 
you.' 

Elizabethan  actors  bodied  forth  the  common  notion,  and  the  unchang- 
ing currency  of  acting,  that  thought  and  desires  revealed  themselves  in 
gesture,  movement,  and  facial  expression.  Only  by  a  special  understand- 
ing with  the  audience,  arrived  at  by  a  clear  declaration  of  what  he  was 
about,  was  the  comic  deceiver  or  villain  allowed  to  break  the  assumed 
correspondence  between  external  appearance  and  internal  feeling: 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  complement  extern,  tis  not  long  after 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at:  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

{Othello,  U.6\-5) 

The  most  reliable  and  detailed  register  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  every- 
day wisdom  dictated,  was  the  face.  In  Ben  Jonson's  play  Cynthia's 
Revels  the  foolish  courtier  Amorphus,  who  pretends  to  subtle  observa- 
tion, scorns  'those,  which  hold  the  face  to  be  the  index  of  the  mind,'*  but 
Lady  Macbeth,  using  the  same  metaphor,  shows  herself  acutely  aware  of 
the  eloquence  of  facial  expression,  in  warning  her  husband  not  to  give 
away  too  much: 

Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters. 

(Macbeth,  I.v.62-3) 

The  actor,  like  the  painter,  lived  'by  making  mouthes  and  faces,''  as 
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George  Chapman  puts  it,  which  were  expected  to  reveal  an  essential 
truth  of  character,  whether  or  not  words  accompanied  them.  Actors  on 
the  stage  could  be  observed  and  appreciated  as  are  the  figures  in  the 
*piece  of  skillful  painting'  on  the  subject  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  Shakes- 
peare describes  in  his  poem  The  Rape  of  Lucrèce: 

In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  O  what  art 
Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold! 
The  face  of  either  cipher'd  either's  heart, 
Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  told: 
In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigor  roll'd. 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent 
Showed  deep  regard  and  smiling  government. 

(1394-1400) 

If  the  face  was  the  cipher  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  the  centre  of  the 
actor's  language  of  expressive  visual  signs,  the  centre  of  the  face  in  turn 
lay  in  the  eyes,  as  the  description  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  suggests.  The 
communicative  power  of  the  eyes,  capable  of  both  subtle  shades  of  feel- 
ing and  forceful,  overpowering  emotion,  was  and  is  sufficiently  a  matter 
of  commonplace  observation  as  to  render  detailed  commentary  super- 
fluous. Thomas  Wright's  attempts  to  summarise  a  few  parts  of  Ûie  com- 
plex language  of 'most  speaking  looks'  soon  founder  in  rather  lame  stock 
descriptions.  *This  subject  is  very  ample,  and  would  require  almost  a 
whole  book,'  he  notes,  though  it  can  hardly  be  regretted  that  he  didn't 
write  it  when  one  judges  by  what  he  considered  to  be  its  'chiefe  points.'^ 
The  tendency  of  observers  to  generalise  and  to  moralise  what  they  see  is 
a  plague  all  too  familiar  to  students  of  the  Renaissance  in  many  areas,  but 
there  is  enough  in  Wright's  book,  particularly  in  his  comments  on  music, 
to  show  that  he  was  open  to  sensory  and  aesthetic  pleasures  in  ways  more 
fresh  and  more  sophisticated  than  his  rehearsal  of  wooden  types  of 
behaviour  and  appearance  would  suggest.  There  certainly  is  no  need  to 
assume  that  actors  stopped  at  the  simplified  prescriptions  of  the  behav- 
iour thought  appropriate  to  certain  characters  or  situations:  only  the 
naive  Bottom  conceives  of  his  role  as  a  fixed  mask  to  be  put  on  ready- 
made,  in  which  one  rages  or  condoles  as  required.  The  subtly  expressive 
language  of  the  eyes,  thoroughly  and  immediately  eloquent  yet  fre- 
quently mysterious  and  elusive,  incapable  of  being  reduced  easily  or 
concisely  to  verbal  description  or  analysis,  does  not  conform  comfort- 
ably with  the  Renaissance  habit  of  describing  looks  or  behaviour  as  typi- 
cal and  recognisable. 

At  the  same  time,  certain  types  are  described  precisely  in  terms  of  the 
appearance  of  their  eyes,  particularly  the  only  two  characters  Bottom 
thinks  worthy  of  his  gifts:  *a  lover,  or  a  tyrant.'^  The  behaviour  of  the 
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lover,  like  the  rhetoric  of  love,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  eye.  A 
glance  through  the  standard  modem  concordance  to  Shakespeare,  in 
which  no  less  than  seven  full  pages  are  devoted  to  'eye'  and  'eyes,'  yields 
a  host  of  largely  unsurprising  adjectives  and  descriptive  phrases,  among 
them  'sweet,'  'charming,'  'bright,'  'pretty,'  'fair,'  'heavenly,'  and  'dove's' 
eyes.*  Afflicted  by  the  melancholy  brought  on  by  unrequited  passion,  the 
conventional  lover  is  known  by  'a  blue  eye  and  sunken,'^  while  rapturous 
emotion  produces  'a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes.'*®  Such  pervasive 
general  phrases  do  not  usually  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the  work  of  the 
actors  on  stage  -  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  for  example,  angry  aggression  is 
also  'fire-eyed'**  -  all  that  we  can  safely  infer  is  that  observers  were  con- 
stantly exhorted  to  look  to  the  eyes  as  a  register  of  emotional  tempera- 
ture, as  it  were.  In  his  comedies  Shakespeare  frequently  has  great  fun 
with  the  absurdities  of  the  conventional  masks  and  poses  of  love,  but  his 
satire  is  tempered  by  his  allowing  the  lovers  to  achieve  a  new  validity  for 
the  old  language,  by  understanding  it  from  within,  and  hence  convincing 
an  audience  of  its  emotional  worth.  As  far  as  this  process  is  connected 
with  stage  gesture  I  would  say  that  the  conversion  from  the  affected  to  the 
real,  if  I  may  put  it  in  that  way,  is  marked  by  an  abandonment  of  the  larger 
signs  of  conventional  love  -  folded  arms,  hanging  head,  humorous  sighs, 
dishevelled  clothing  -  for  the  concentration  of  intense  emotion  in  the 
eyes:  the  true  lover  is  altogether  stiller,  less  'fantastical,'  than  the  man  or 
woman  in  love  with  love.  The  actors,  involved  in  the  necessary  business 
of  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  are  given  certain  reminders  at  such 
important  moments,  and  the  audience  simultaneously  receives  an  ampli- 
fication of  the  significance  of  what  they  see.  In  Love*s  Labours  Lost,  a 
play  wittily  concerned  with  the  natural  predominance  of 'the  heart's  still 
rhetoric,  disclosed  with  eyes'  *^  over  formal  reason  and  book  learning,  the 
actor  of  Navarre  must  make  sure  that  his  performance  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  second  act  reasonably  matches  Boyet's  subsequent  report  of  his  fas- 
cination with  the  Princess  ('Methought  all  his  senses  were  lock'd  in  his 
eye'),"  while  the  disguised  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night  remembers  Olivia's 
gaze: 

She  made  good  view  of  me;  indeed  so  much 
That  methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue, 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 

(Il.ii.  19-21) 

The  importance  of  the  actor's  matching  the  demands  of  the  text  is 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  at  the  start  of  Il.ii  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
where  Shakespeare  constructs  a  little  dumb  show  with  accompanying 
commentary,  a  formal  device  of  contemporary  drama  which  he  otherwise 
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uses  very  sparingly.  Romeo  watches  the  silent  figure  of  Juliet  on  the 
balcony,  and  makes  his  own  interpretation  of  her  appearance: 

She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing;  what  of  that? 
Her  eye  discourses,  I  will  answer  it. 

(12-13) 

The  discoursing  eye  was,  I  believe,  a  major  part  of  the  actor's  stage 
language,  on  which  Shakespeare  made  continual  demands.  The  leading 
actor  of  his  company,  Richard  Burbage,  was  remembered  in  an  elegy  for 
his  death  in  1 6 1 9  for  his  'liuly'  acting,  a  vague  enough  phrase,  but  what 
had  impressed  itself  on  the  poet's  memory  was  the  eloquence  of  his 
eyes: 

oft  have  I  seene  him,  leap  into  the  Grave 

suiting  the  person,  w^*^  he  seem'd  to  have 

of  A  sadd  Lover,  with  soe  true  an  Eye 

that  theer  I  would  have  swome,  he  meant  to  dye.** 

The  commanding  power  of  the  prince  or  ruler  was  also  conventionally 
figured  in  the  eye.  James  I,  explaining  the  importance  of  speech  and 
action  to  his  son  in  that  book  of  precepts,  Basilikon  Down,  repeats  the 
Ciceronian  wisdom  of  'framing  ever  your  gesture  according  to  your  pres- 
ent actions:  looking  gravely  and  with  a  maiestie  when  yee  sit  in  judge- 
ment,'^^ and  so  forth.  On  the  stage  the  formal  identity  of  the  prince  was 
signalled  by  the  crown  and  stage  throne,  but  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
ruler,  so  important  to  Shakespeare  in  the  English  histories,  could  more 
subtly  be  revealed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  actor  portrayed  the  regal 
countenance,  able  'to  monarchise . . .  and  kill  with  looks. '^^  Shakes- 
peare's Richard  II,  though  unable  to  keep  control  over  his  kingdom  and 
subjects,  yet  retains  to  his  death  the  natural  command  of  his  eye,  'As 
bright  as  is  the  eagle's,'  which  'lightens  forth  /  Controlling  majesty.'^^ 
The  charisma  which  Bolingbroke  evidently  commands  offstage,  on  the 
other  hand,  receives  very  little  attention  through  internal  reference  to  his 
gesture  and  expression  when  he  is  actually  present.  Claudius,  in  offering 
Hamlet  'the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye,'  ^*  is  hopefully  granting  himself 
the  sun-like  influence  of  the  benevolent  monarch;  old  Hamlet's  picture 
shows  a  less  congenial  ruler,  whose  eye  is  made  'to  threaten  and  com- 
mand,'^^  though  as  a  ghost  he  appears  'more  /  In  sorrow  than  in  anger.'^® 
Horatio  reports,  we  should  notice,  that  the  ghost's  eyes  were  'fix'd 
. . .  Most  constantly'^^  upon  him  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  play. 

Probably  the  safest  thing  to  say  about  Elizabethan  acting  is  that  it  is 
likely  to  have  embraced  a  range  of  styles,  as  the  players  suited  their 
action  to  stiff,  florid  verse  or  to  looser  prose  that  was  sometimes  very 
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close  to  contemporary  slang.  When,  in  the  introductory  dumb  show  to 
the  play  for  the  court  at  Elsinore,  the  player  Queen  'makes  passionate 
action, ''^'^  as  the  stage  direction  tells  her  to  do  on  discovering  the  body  of 
her  husband,  a  number  of  things  may  have  happened  at  the  Globe 
theatre.  There  was,  for  example,  a  reasonably  widely  recognised  con- 
ventional gesture  to  signify  feminine  grief,  described  by  the  character 
Lycus  in  the  fourth  act  of  Chapman's  comedy  The  Widow*s  Tears:  *I 
never  saw  such  an  exstasie  of  sorrow,  since  I  knew  the  name  of  sorrow. 
Her  hands  flew  up  to  her  head  like  Furies,  hid  all  her  beauties  in  her  dis- 
cheuel'd  hair,  and  wept  as  she  would  tume  fountaine.'^'  The  actor  of  the 
Queen  may  have  done  something  similar,  though  if  he  followed  the  lead 
of  the  head  of  his  company  he  may  have  tried  a  subtler  and  more  deeply 
impressive  action,  concentrating  the  grief  in  the  expression  of  the  face, 
and  leaving  it  visible  to  the  audience.  It  is  the  pale,  tearful  face  of  the 
Player  that  affects  Hamlet  above  all  else,  as  it  was  the  face  of  the  dead 
Desdemona  that  moved  the  audience  of  Othello  at  Oxford  in  1 6 1 0.  ^*  Yet 
it  has  been  maintained  that  Elizabethan  acting  was  a  'large'  style  and 
that  it  'apparently  eschewed  small  or  over-subtle  facial  expression.'  I 
quote  Daniel  Seltzer's  account  of  acting  and  staging  from^  New  Com- 
panion to  Shakespeare  Studies,  published  in  1971  .^^  There  certainly  is 
evidence  to  support  such  a  point  of  view,  and  the  typical  reason  advanced 
to  account  for  it  is  that  the  public  playhouses  were  large  -  recent  scholar- 
ship certainly  has  confirmed  that^<*  -  and  therefore  that  the  actors'  faces 
were  not  visible  in  detail  to  a  good  part  of  the  audience.  Hence,  the  argu- 
ment continues,  Elizabethan  action  typically  included  large  gestures  of 
the  hand  and  arm  to  amplify  the  expression  of  thought  or  emotion.  That 
the  actors  used  such  gestures  seems  clear  enough,  but  that  it  was  a 
closely  codified  language  or  that  it  was  always  used  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt.  Well-judged  oratorical  gestures  of  the  hand  could  fascinate  an 
audience,  but  their  communicative  power,  for  obvious  reasons,  was 
decidedly  limited  when  compared  to  the  range  and  depth  of  meaning 
transmitted  by  the  face.  Internal  references  in  Shakespeare's  writing 
confirm  this  observation:  accounts  of  facial  expression  abound,  while 
references  to  manual  gesture  are  few.  The  fullest  description  of  its  effec- 
tiveness occurs  in  the  passage  on  the  painting  of  Troy  from  which  I 
quoted  above: 

There  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor  stand, 
As  'twere  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight. 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand. 
That  it  beguil'd  attention,  charm'd  the  sight. 

{Lucrèce,  1401-4) 
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Notice  that  the  suggestion  of  the  passage,  though  the  poet  is  describing 
the  effect  of  a  painting,  not  of  an  oration  directly,  is  that  oratorical  ges- 
ture is  not  a  physical  equivalent  for  words  or  concepts,  but  a  kind  of 
dance  which,  like  the  movements  of  eye  and  face,  signifies  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  of  speech. 

There  were  a  limited  number  of  conventional  movements  or  postures 
involving  the  hand  which  signalled  particular  attitudes  or  mental  states. 
Grief  or  tension  could  be  indicated  by  wringing  the  hands,  unbearable 
anguish  by  beating  the  breast  with  palm  or  fist,  supplication  by  holding 
up  joined  hands  from  a  kneeling  position.  To  join  hands  with  another 
character  was  a  gesture  appropriate  to  lovers;  to  do  so  could  also  signify 
friendship  or  political  alliance.  Otherwise  there  is  little  evidence  in  the 
plays  themselves  that  the  hands  were  used  in  a  manner  other  than  as  suit- 
able accompaniment,  as  continuo,  to  the  sense  created  by  vox  and 
vultus,  or  that  the  actor  was  not  free  to  adapt  the  abstract,  non-specific 
gesture  of  hand  and  arm  to  the  demands  of  the  role  as  he  saw  them. 
Hamlet's  famous  stricture  on  'sawing  the  air'  is  not  directed  against  the 
wooden  literalism  of  rhetorical  gesture,  as  is  some  contemporary  criticism 
of  bookish  acting,  nor  does  he  prescribe  any  specific  remedy  other  than  a 
sense  of  what  is  fitting:  the  actor's  judgement  is  to  be  his  own  guide  in 
avoiding  absurdity. ^^ 

Both  kinds  of  action,  the  specific  and  what  I  have  called  the  abstract, 
can  be  observed  in  one  of  the  nearest  approaches  we  have  to  an  illustra- 
tion of  Elizabethan  actors  on  the  stage,  the  drawing,  of  about  1595  and 
possibly  made  by  Henry  Peacham,  of  characters  from  Shakespeare's 
Titus  Andronicus  (fig.  1);  it  is,  unfortunately,  not  entirely  reliable  as 
evidence  of  a  performance,  though  it  may  be  drawn  from  memory  of  one. 
The  kneeling  figure  right  of  centre,  Tamora,  Queen  of  the  Goths,  is  in  the 
formal  pose  of  supplication,  pleading  for  the  life  of  her  son.  Opposite  her 
is  Titus  himself,  spear  in  his  left  hand,  right  hand  and  arm  extended  out 
and  down  diagonally  from  the  shoulder,  weight  on  the  right  leg,  while  the 
left  leg  is  slightly  bent,  and  to  the  rear.  He  may  be  walking  forward,  but  it 
is  clear  that  he  is  speaking,  and  the  ample  movement  of  his  right  arm  is 
employed,  as  he  himself  says  in  the  play,  to  'grace'  his  'talk.'^*  The  draw- 
ing catches  him  in  the  middle  of  the  movement  and  interrupts  its  flow, 
and  it  is  precisely  the  point  of  such  non-specific  gesture  that  it  provides  a 
visual  accompaniment  to  the  flow  of  speech;  the  actor  is  free  to  stop  it  or 
to  be  indicative  where  a  special  emphasis  is  needed.  Such  an  emphatic 
gesture  is  being  made  by  the  figure  of  Aaron,  at  the  right  of  the  sketch:  its 
sense  is  universal,  and  needs  no  gloss. 

If  manual  gestures  on  the  stage  provided  clarification  of  facial  expres- 
sion which  could  not  be  clearly  seen  by  all  the  audience,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  infer  that  therefore  facial  expression  was  not  particularly 
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important  to  the  actors:  the  evidence  points  entirely  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. If  the  theatres  were  large,  so  were  many  churches  and  outdoor 
preaching  places,  but  preachers  certainly  were  expected,  as  the  manuals 
of  oratory  and  rhetoric  make  clear,  to  use  the  expressiveness  of  the  whole 
countenance,  as  well  as  gestures  of  hand  and  arm,  to  impress  themselves 
on  their  auditors.  For  the  actor  the  face,  and  especially  the  eyes,  formed 
the  centre  of  visual  communication:  the  hand  was  the  follower  or  the 
agent  of  what  flowed  from  that  centre.  The  natural  hierarchy  of  the  body 
decreed  that  this  should  be  so.  The  eyes,  with  the  ears  and  tongue,  were 
directly  connected  to  intellectual  power,  to  the  heart,  and  to  the  soul:  the 
eyes,  moreover,  both  received  and  transmitted  impressions  in  a  way  the 
other  organs  could  not.  They  were  'the  bewrayers  and  tokentellers  of 
inward  conceiptes,'^'*  rivals,  it  might  seem,  of  the  supposedly  superior 
inner  organs  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  Sonnet  46,  Shakespeare  is  engaged 
in  a  'mortal  war'  between  his  'eye'  and  'heart,'  over  which  best  represents 
the  image  of  the  loved  one;  by  the  next  poem  a  saner  alliance  has 
been  formed: 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took, 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other. 

(Sonnet  47,  1-2) 

In  SO  far  as  the  eye  represented  the  commanding  intellect,  the  relation- 
ship between  it  and  the  hand,  representing  the  agency  of  the  body,  was 
that  between  will  and  performance,  and  necessarily  between  higher  and 
lower.  As  outward  signs  of  the  soul  the  eyes  could  reveal  the  tension  be- 
tween the  conscience  and  the  predominantly  sinful  body.  Thus  the 
actions  of  eye  and  hand,  of  vultus  and  vita,  if  we  may  for  the  moment 
limit  that  third  term  to  movements  of  the  limbs,  need  not  always  be  in 
accord,  and  more  complex  mental  states  could  be  figured  by  a  disjunc- 
tion or  a  perversion  of  the  sympathetic  relationship  between  them.  The 
formal  meaning  of  a  gesture  could  be  belied  by  the  eyes,  as  it  could  by  the 
voice:  thus  Lear  mocks  the  action  of  beseeching  his  daughter  for  food  and 
shelter,  and  in  the  fifth  act  oïRichardlI  the  Duchess  of  York  urges  King 
Henry  not  to  believe  the  perverse  petition  of  her  kneeling  husband  -  he  is 
not  acting  to  the  life: 

Pleads  he  in  earnest?  Look  upon  his  face: 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest, 

His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our  breast; 

He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied. 

We  pray  with  heart  and  soul,  and  all  beside. 

(V.iii.  100-4) 
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Coriolanus,  whose  'lip  and  eyes'  are  carefully  noted  by  the  tribunes  early 
in  the  play,^®  abases  himself  in  the  gown  of  humility  very  stiffly  indeed, 
and  subsequently  refuses  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  politic 
persuasion, 

Lest  I  surcease  to  honor  my  own  truth. 
And  by  my  body's  action  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness. 

{Coriolanus,  Ill.ii.  121-3) 

The  play  in  which  Shakespeare  exploits  most  fully  the  actor's  ability 
to  disintegrate  the  various  parts  of 'lively  action,'  to  sound  discords  in 
place  of  the  expected  harmony,  is  Macbeth.  This  is  a  subject,  to  echo 
Wright,  very  ample,  and  would  require  almost  a  whole  book,  so  let  me 
conclude  with  a  few,  necessarily  compressed  observations.  Macbeth  is  a 
play  of  spectacle,  or  of  'show,'  to  use  a  word  much  repeated  in  the  text;  it 
is  likely  to  impress  itself  strongly  on  our  visual  memory.  Many  of  the 
shows  it  presents  are  grotesque,  strange,  or  horrifying,  but  several  of  the 
most  memorable  are  created  with  the  primary  medium  of  the  actor's  face 
and  body:  a  demented  woman  rubs  obsessively  at  her  white  hands,  which 
she  imagines  to  be  covered  with  blood;  a  man  stares  out  into  the  audience 
in  fascinated  horror  as  he  sees  his  vision  of  the  floating  dagger,  suddenly 
reaching  convulsively  out  to  catch  it.  The  action  of  eyes  and  of  hands  has 
an  entirely  central  significance  in  Macbeth,  where  quite  simple  gesture 
has  extraordinary  resonance.  Hands  represent  power,  execution  (in  a 
grim  double  sense),  brute  strength,  fallen  Nature;  eyes,  more  ambigu- 
ously, since  they  reveal  both  impulse  and  the  process  of  reflection,  ambi- 
tion, resolution,  will,  conscience,  remorse,  anguish.  Macbeth's  perverse 
sin  is  to  invert  the  natural  hierarchy  of  body  and  mind:  his  hand,  he  says 
more  than  once,  is  to  lead  his  eye: 

The  eye  wink  at  the  hand;  yet  let  that  be 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see. 

(I.iv.52-3) 

Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand. 
Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scann'd. 

(III.v.  138-9) 

Finally,  in  the  fourth  act,  having  significantly  obliterated  the  eyes 
entirely  from  the  language  he  uses,  so  that  there  is  no  middle  term 
between  desire  and  performance,  and  having  terribly  reduced  the 
word  'heart': 
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From  this  moment 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand. 

(IV.i.  146-8) 

He  succeeds  only  in  part.  Though  his  fame  at  the  beginning  of  the  play 
is  achieved  as  a  man  of  action,  the  audience  in  the  theatre  apprehends 
him  first  and  foremost  as  a  contemplative  character  ('Look  how  our 
partner's  rapt')^^  whose  inner  life  races  ahead  of  immediate,  tangible  sur- 
roundings, and  is  physically  revealed  in  his  eyes.  We  do  not,  for  example, 
see  him  engaged  in  physical  violence  until  the  very  end  of  his  life,  in  the 
battle  which  he  enters  almost  with  a  sense  of  welcome  release.  The  agon 
of  the  play  is  internal  conflict  far  more  tense  and  shocking.  Macbeth 
determines  to  blind  his  eyes,  meaning  his  conscience,  by  the  force  of  his 
hands,  but  he  ignores  the  conspiracy  of  the  eyes  in  the  original  resolve  to 
murder  Duncan,  beautifully  dramatised  in  the  scene  which  juxtaposes 
the  'dagger  of  the  mind'  with  the  'palpable'  knife  he  clutches  in  his  fist 
(Il.i).  The  eyes  are  both  allies  and  opponents  of  the  murdering  hand:  they 
first  create  a  seductive  invitation  to  ambition  and  power,  then  transform 
it  into  a  horrifying  accusation.  A  natural  impulse  of  the  actor  playing 
these  lines  is  to  move  his  free  hand  to  his  face,  first  tentatively,  checking 
the  evidence  of  what  appears  to  be  ('Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  th' 
other  senses,  /  Or  else  worth  all  the  rest.'  44-5),  then  convulsively, 
blocking  what  he  wills  not  to  see:  'There's  no  such  thing'  (47).  Once  he 
has  crushed  out  the  vision,  whether  or  not  with  a  literal  gesture  of  the 
hand,  the  lines  which  follow  are:  'Now  o'er  the  one  half  world  /  Nature 
seems  dead  . . .  '  (49-50). 

His  second  mistake,  following  the  initial  murder,  is  to  give  his  hands 
nothing  to  do,  leaving  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  dreams  and  visions  - 
Banquo's  ghost,  or  the  show  of  kings  -  with  which  he  is  less  and  less  able 
to  cope.  The  actor's  performance  during  the  scene  of  the  ghost's  appear- 
ance (III.v)  will  express  Macbeth's  horror  through  his  eyes  and  face 
('Why  do  you  make  such  faces?'  66),  but  part  of  the  grim  comedy  of  the 
scene  is  contained  in  the  antics  of  a  man  who  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  his  hands,  caught  between  guilty,  legalistic,  self-justification  ('Thou 
canst  not  say  I  did  it'  49)  and  a  desperate,  flailing  bravado: 

What  man  dare,  I  dare. 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  th'  Hyrcan  tiger. 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.  Or  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword; 
If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me 
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The  baby  of  a  girl.  Hence,  horrible  shadow! 
Unreal  mock'ry,  hence! 

(98-106) 

The  final  cries,  I  think,  invite  the  actor  to  echo  the  gesture  of  covering  the 
eyes  with  the  hand,  crushing  out  unwanted  experience  by  self-mutilation, 
as  the  words  echo  the  earlier  lines  from  the  scene  of  the  visionary 
dagger. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  interpretations  are  speculative;  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  that  they  have  any  particular  authority  beyond  being 
based  on  a  clear  verbal  emphasis  within  the  text  itself.  The  conflicts  and 
divisions  between  eyes  and  hands  need  not  consistently  have  been  made 
physical,  but  there  is  one  remarkable  moment  at  which  Shakespeare 
insists  on  a  direct  connection  between  words  and  actions,  when  the  mon- 
ster Macbeth  has  made  of  himself  is  amazingly  embodied  in  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  stage  gesture  the  dramatist  ever  created.  In  the  second 
scene  of  act  two,  Macbeth' s  hands,  red  with  the  blood  of  the  murder  of 
Duncan,  rise  to  his  own  face  to  claw  out  the  accusing  eyes'  white  and  dis- 
tended with  terror.  Such  complex  power  arising  from  such  simple  physi- 
cal elements  necessarily  depends  on  context  and  speech,  but  it  relies 
otherwise  on  the  usual  stage  language  of  Elizabethan  players,  to  quote 
Wright,  the  'motions  . . .  stirring  in  the  eies,  hands,  [and]  bodie.'^^ 

University  of  Toronto. 
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Mortification  on  Parade: 

Penitential  Processions  in 

Sixteenth-  and  Seventeenth- Century  France 


ROBERTA.  SCHNEIDER 


In  1 978  many  newspapers  in  the  West  displayed  photographs  of  devout 
Shiites  flagellating  themselves  in  the  streets  of  Tehran,  a  sure  sign,  so 
journalists  concluded,  of  the  hopelessly  mediaeval  cast  of  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini's  Islamic  regime.  Historians  of  Christianity  knew  better. 
Public  flagellation,  while  always  controversial  and  often  condemned, 
has  been  an  episodic  feature  in  the  repertoire  of  Christian  ritual  at  least 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  and  has  persisted  among  groups  of  laymen 
in  Spain  and  New  Mexico  well  into  recent  times.  ^  Perhaps  the  best 
known  outbreak  of  this  form  of  public  penance  occurred  in  the  fourteenth 
century  when,  in  the  wake  of  the  Black  Death,  bands  of  roving  Flagellants, 
as  they  were  called,  paraded  their  gruesome  spectacle  throughout  west- 
em  and  central  Europe,  proclaiming  the  virtues  of  a  second  baptism 
through  blood.  Though  extraordinarily  successful  in  attracting  followers, 
the  Flagellants  met  with  resistance  from  the  clergy,  not  the  least  because 
of  their  extreme  anti-clericalism.  They  were  banned  by  Pope  Clement  VI 
in  1349  and  condemned  by  Jean  Gerson  in  1417.^  But  these  interdic- 
tions did  not  put  an  end  to  mass  exercises  in  public  penance  in  Europe.  In 
northern  Italy  and  in  Provence  ritual  flagellation  never  quite  died;  chan- 
neled into  confraternities  oïdisciplinati,  it  remained  an  important  aspect 
of  processional  display  throughout  the  Renaissance  and  Counter- 
Reformation.^  In  the  sixteenth  century,  this  organized  form  of  peniten- 
tial ceremony  swept  much  of  France,  where  it  flourished  amidst  the 
turmoil  of  the  religious  wars,  becoming  a  highly  effective  means  of 
stimulating  Catholic  militancy  and  fervor. 

In  this  article  I  will  focus  on  the  penitential  companies  which  sprang 
up  in  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  France,  primarily  in  the  Midi 
and  also  in  such  northern  cities  as  Rouen  and  Paris.  Their  role  in  the 
Wars  of  Religion,  their  relationship  to  the  Catholic  League,  their  social 
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composition,  are  issues  I  will  treat  only  in  passing,  not  because  they  are 
unimportant  but  because  my  purpose,  in  keeping  with  the  theme  of  this 
volume,  is  to  explain  the  ritual  aspect  of  public  penitential  devotion/ 
Throughout,  my  goal  is  simply  to  comprehend  behavior  and  practices 
which  to  us  might  seem  bizarre,  by  placing  them,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
in  their  proper  social  and  religious  contexts. 

The  first  context  is  that  of  the  penitential  displays  themselves:  the 
public  procession.  Although  most  penitents  took  the  discipline  of  the 
whip  in  the  seclusion  of  their  contratemity's  chapel,  many,  at  least  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  flagellated  themselves  in  public,  in  an  orderly,  peram- 
bulating spectacle  that  wound  its  way  through  the  narrow,  twisting 
streets  of  the  early  modem  town  or  city.  The  procession  was  hardly  uni- 
que to  the  penitents,  nor  of  course  was  it  new  to  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  ceremonial  life.  In  one  form  or  another  it  is  as  old  as  Christianity, 
with  roots  in  pagan  fertility  and  mortuary  rites.  Every  mediaeval  town 
and  city  had  its  calender  of  regular  processions,  such  as  those  staged  on 
Corpus  Christi  Day  or  during  Rogations.  The  year  was  frequently 
punctuated  with  extraordinary  processions,  when  clergymen,  officials 
and  guildsmen  assembled  in  an  entrée  solemnelle  to  welcome  a  visiting 
dignitary  and  momentarily  transformed  their  city  into  a  theatre  of  hom- 
mage, or,  in  times  of  danger,  when  people  spontaneously  gathered  in  pro- 
cession, bearing  among  them  some  cherished  holy  relic,  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  or  the  Host  itself,  and  brandished  it  before  the  threatening  fire 
flood  or  even  the  unseen  plague.^  In  short,  processions  both  large  and 
small,  planned  and  spontaneous,  city-wide  and  parish-bound  were  as 
much  a  part  of  the  rhythm  of  mediaeval  and  early  modem  urban  life  as 
festivals  and  Camival.  Indeed,  they  were  daily  occurrences,  for  every 
corpse  carried  to  its  resting  place  was  homed  in  procession. 

The  procession  was  not  newly  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  but  it  was  put  to  new  uses  and  used  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. From  recent  work,  especially  by  historians  of  Renaissance 
Italy,  we  have  leamed  much  about  the  plasticity  of  urban  ceremony.*^ 
France  in  the  period  of  the  Wars  of  Religion  and  Counter-Reformation 
was  also  the  scene  of  ceremonial  experimentation,  some  sauvage  and 
popular,  some  orchestrated  by  Church  officials,  all  involving  the  laity  in 
increasing  numbers. 

Processions  were  the  order  of  the  day.  When  Catholics,  outraged  at 
the  iconoclastic  indecencies  committed  by  Huguenots,  undertook  to 
purify  their  communities  of  the  pollution  of  heresy,  they  staged  massive 
processional  displays,  ceremonies  which  in  many  places  were  cele- 
brated annually  right  down  to  the  Revolution.^  When  the  Protestant 
challenge  forced  Catholic  authorities  to  rethink  the  nature  of  the  social 
hierarchy  and  the  boundaries  of  their  conmiunities,  some  towns  responded 
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by  enlarging  their  processional  ranks  to  include  the  poor  or  children.' 
When  militant  Leaguers  launched  their  campaign  of  terror  against  the 
Catholic  politiques,  they  did  so  with  armed  processions,  which  some- 
times culminated  in  insurrection.'  When  peasants,  caught  up  in  the 
religious  fervor  and  fear  of  the  times,  journeyed  e«  masse  to  rural  shrines 
and  urban  cathedrals,  their  pilgrimages  took  the  form  of  so-called  'white 
processions,'  known  as  such  for  the  white  shrouds  they  wore  and  the  can- 
dles they  carried  to  light  the  way  during  their  nocturnal  outings.^®  When 
Henri  III,  hoping  to  shake  his  image  as  a  decadent,  debauched,  and  con- 
fessionally  irresolute  monarch,  sponsored  several  lay  confraternities  at 
court,  the  public  was  treated  to  an  elaborate  -  many  thought  ridiculous  as 
well  as  hypocritical  -  processional  display  of  his  courtiers  and  mignons 
turned  penitents.**  When  the  Counter-Reformation  Church  wanted  to 
promote  new  devotions,  such  as  those  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Virgin  or  of  the  Rosary,  the  procession  was  the  instrument  of  propa- 
ganda/7ar  excellence}'^  And  when  penitential  piety  became  fashionable 
among  a  portion  of  the  faithful,  it  was  with  processions,  marked  by  the 
chanting  of  hymns,  the  marchers'  bare-feet,  their  hooded  shrouds,  and 
whips  hanging  from  their  waists  or  applied  to  their  backs,  that  this  form  of 
piety  was  made  known  to  the  community  of  on-lookers. 

The  procession  was  a  great  instrument  for  the  Counter-Reformation, 
displaying  a  Church  militant,  unified,  numerous  and  purified.  It  was  also 
the  Counter- Re  formation' s  legacy  to  the  Old  Regime  city,  for  when  the 
battle  against  Protestantism  had  subsided  and  the  Tridentine  Church 
emerged  triumphant,  processions  continued  to  dominate  urban  cere- 
monial life,  becoming  a  symbolic  expression  of  what  Lewis  Mumford 
has  called  the  Baroque  city.*^  A  stream  of  processions,  those  staged  by 
religious  orders,  parishes,  and  the  many  lay  confraternities  old  and  new, 
served  to  mark  urban  space  with  signs  of  the  sacred,  for  even  the  smallest 
processional  display  cast  a  spell  of  reverence  over  a  city  street  or  plaza, 
forcing  by-standers  to  pause,  doff  their  hats,  genuflect  and  cross  them- 
selves as  they  acknowledged  the  passing  cross,  statue,  relic  or  the  Host 
itself.  *"*  As  for  larger  processions,  in  particular  the  general  procession 
which  assembled  a  community's  civil  and  religious  bodies,  these  were 
displays  which  entirely  transformed  the  cityscape,  creating  an  atmos- 
phere oïfète  in  their  wake. 

Indeed,  during  the  seventeenth  century  the  general  procession  had  no 
rival  in  size  and  éclat  from  other  forms  of  ceremony  and  celebration, 
either  sacred  or  profane,  except  perhaps  in  the  festivities  of  Carnival. 
And  here  the  rivalry  was  real,  for  the  religious  and  civil  procession 
increasingly  monopolized  urban  ceremonial  life,  and  this  challenged 
popular  spectacles  and  celebrations.  It  might  be  said  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  general  procession,  like  other  forms  of  official  culture, 
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aimed  to  tame  or  transform  the  Rabelaisian  city. 

Like  other  confraternities,  the  penitential  companies  staged  frequent 
processions;  on  their  patron  saint's  day,  on  various  holy  days,  or  on  the 
occasion  of  a  member's  funeral,  when  the  penitents  themselves  would 
form  his  burial  cortège.  Two  days,  in  particular,  were  marked  by  peniten- 
tial processions.  Holy  Thursday  and  Corpus  Christi  Day.  In  most  places 
these  were  times  when  a  community's  confraternities  and  other  religious 
bodies  would  pour  into  the  streets,  when  processions  of  crosses,  banners, 
relics  and  statues  of  saints  combined  in  a  religious  spectacle  which 
created  a  fair-like  atmosphere,  attracting  droves  of  peasant  tourists  from 
the  countryside.  Even  amidst  such  spectacle  the  penitents  stood  out,  not 
the  least  because  of  their  distinctive  garb. 

Unlike  other  confraternities,  the  penitential  companies  provided  their 
members  with  a  costume  which  disguised  them  completely  and  separated 
them  from  others.  Whenever  the  penitents  appeared  in  public  they  were 
garbed  in  a  hooded  shroud,  a  sack  covering  the  head,  body,  and  limbs, 
belted  with  a  cord  and  furnished  with  slited  openings  for  the  eyes  and 
mouth.  There  was  some  variation  from  town  to  town  in  the  penitential 
cagoule:  in  some  places  their  hood  was  a  capuchin;  in  others  it  towered 
nearly  a  meter  into  the  air,  coming  to  a  fine  point  at  the  top.  And  in  cities 
and  towns  where  penitential  piety  flourished  there  were  most  always 
several  companies,  each  distinguised  by  the  colour  of  its  robes  -  white, 
black,  grey,  blue,  red  and  purple  -  which  also  provided  the  name  by 
which  they  were  popularly  known:  thus.  Black  Penitents,  Blue  Penitents, 
etc.  The  hooded  shroud  was  something  of  a  novelty  in  religious  displays; 
in  the  public's  eyes  it  elevated  these  pious  lay  persons  to  a  position  rival- 
ing that  of  the  clergy.  And  it  also  disturbed  people.  As  Etienne  Molinier, 
an  early  seventeenth-century  apologist  for  the  penitents  (and  a  Black 
Penitent  himself),  acknowledged,  it  was  indeed  the  hooded  veil,  or 
cagoule,  which  most  irked  onlookers,  exciting  'more  than  anything  else 
their  indignation  and  hatred  and .  .  .  the  slander  of  their  insulting 
tongues.' ^^ 

How  are  we  to  understand  this  distinctive  costume  and  its  meaning  for 
penitents  and  public  alike?  Molinier  himself  provides  us  with  the  peni- 
tent's own  understanding  of  the  cagoule:  it  is  merely  a  sign  of  humility. 
Things  of  value,  he  argues,  should  be  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
just  as  'nature  hides  that  which  is  most  precious  to  her-  pearls  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  diamonds  in  the  depths  of  the  rocks,  gold  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.' ^^  Like  ladies  'of  quality'  who  only  appear  in  public  with  their 
faces  discreetly  covered,  or  various  creatures  -  porcupines,  snakes,  tor- 
toises and  oysters  -  who  shield  themselves  when  attacked,  the  penitent 
also  seeks  to  protect  himself  from  the  gaze  of  the  world  and  the  distrac- 
tions of  his  surroundings,  so  that  he  might  march  down  the  'middle  of  the 
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Street  as  if  in  his  oratory,  in  a  crowd  as  if  on  retreat.' ^^  There  is  a  hint, 
here,  of  the  premium  on  isolation,  so  important  for  such  sixteenth- 
century  spiritualists  as  Loyola  and  Theresa  of  Avila.  There  was  indeed 
an  aspect  of  all  processional  ceremony  which  brought  Church  ritual  into 
the  streets,  turning  the  Cathedrals  inside  out,  so  to  speak,  presenting  to 
the  faithful  a  Christianity  that  was  both  primitive  and  militant.  One  can 
easily  see  how  the  hooded  shroud  served  to  ensure  a  measure  of  concen- 
tration in  public  spaces  for  the  penitent,  thus  preserving  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion. 

There  are,  however,  other  ways  of  thinking  about  the  cagoule.  We 
must  recall  that  masking  and  facial  disguise,  though  unusual  in  religious 
ceremony,  were  commonplace  in  more  profane  pastimes.  At  the  French 
court  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  wearing  of  masks  and  the  application  of 
make-up  to  the  face  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  alike  were  the  rage.^* 
And  the  masque  entertainment,  though  more  popular  in  Jacobean 
England,  also  had  its  followers  in  French  aristocratic  circles.  In  popular 
rites,  most  notably  during  Carnival,  masking  had  always  been  an  essential 
part  of  the  amusement,  for  it  rendered  participants  anonymous  and  thus 
allowed  them  to  share  in  the  playfulness  and  licence  of  the  moment.^' 
Clergymen  and  officials  condemned  such  practices,  whether  at  court  or 
in  the  streets,  and  it  is  clear  that  one  source  of  the  Church's  suspicion  of 
the  penitents  was  the  latter' s  costume,  which  disguised  and  hid  and 
thereby  seemed  to  strike  a  note  of  kinship  with  secular  forms  of  popular 
theatre.  ^°  Surely  there  was  an  element  of  play  or  pretend  in  the  peniten- 
tial costume,  but  the  difference  between  the  penitential  hood  and  the 
courtier's  mask  or  the  reveller's  disguise  cannot  be  denied.  The  hood 
merely  hid  the  face,  it  did  not  embellish  it;  and  if  it  disguised  the  wearer  it 
did  so  by  effacing  the  human,  personal  regard. 

Indeed,  the  penitents'  cagoule  represented  a  two-fold  absence  or 
negation.  In  one  sense,  it  negated  the  wearer's  social  position  and  occu- 
pation, for  it  hid  from  view  his  normal  attire.  Now  there  was  nothing  hap- 
hazard or  arbitrary  about  what  one  wore  in  the  old  regime.  Precise 
sartorial  distinctions  were  an  explicit  part  of  the  code  of  the  social 
hierarchy;  and  since  mediaeval  times  sumptuary  laws  had  presumed  to 
dictate  what  people  could  and  could  not  wear.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  the  courts  issued  additional  sumptuary  laws  governing 
dress;  those  from  the  Parlement  of  Toulouse,  for  example,  promulgated 
in  the  1570's,  decried  'the  confusion  of  ranks  of  this  disordered  society 
whose  diverse  classes  indiscriminantly  wear  robes  oï  siX^i,  pourpoints  y 
and  coats  of  different  colours  . . .  '^^  This  'confusion  of  ranks'  was,  in 
fact,  the  heart  of  the  matter;  questions  of  dress  and  appearance  were 
merely  its  symptoms.  Such  a  confusion  was  endemic  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  inflation,  new  sources  of  wealth,  the  sale  of  offices,  and 
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the  opportunities  for  advancement  created  by  war,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  were  continually  priming  the  pumps  of  social  mobility,  and 
rearranging  the  social  order. ^^  Nothing  alarmed  magistrates  and  moral- 
ists more  than  'disorder,'  yet  disorder  abounded,  and  precisely  during 
those  ceremonies  when  a  display  of  order  and  decorum  was  paramount. 
Processions  often  remained  stalled  for  hours  in  endless  disputes  de 
préséance  or  even  degenerated  into  fisticuffs  as  competing  corps  jostled 
for  rank.^^  Such  spectacles  were  not  only  an  embarrassment  for  authori- 
ties, and  moments  of  comic  relief  to  on-lookers,  but  also  served  notice  to 
the  public  that  the  ruling  hierarchy  was  in  disarray. 

To  this  problem,  one  of  both  comportment  and  shifting  values,  the 
penitents  offered  a  solution.  Their  shroud  and  veil  served  as  a  uniform 
that  disguised  distinctions  of  rank  and  dress  and  allowed  members  to 
assemble  as  equals,  while  projecting  to  onlookers  the  image  of  a  crusad- 
ing gathering  of  a  spiritual  elite.  Even  more  than  with  other  confrater- 
nities, such  a  leveling  strategy  was  particularly  important  for  the  penitents 
for  their  ranks  nearly  always  included  a  generous  mix  of  commoners, 
officers  and  noblemen. 

Lest  one  conclude  that  the  penitents  were  engaged  in  the  sociology  of 
conflict  resolution,  it  should  be  stressed  that  the  penitential  veil  was  a 
religious  symbol,  a  mark  of  humility  as  Molinier  noted,  and  a  sign  of  the 
penitents'  rejection  of  the  'vanities'  which,  they  were  convinced,  obsessed 
and  preoccupied  their  contemporaries.  Not  only  did  they  hide  the  em- 
blems and  trappings  of  their  secular  concerns  and  stations,  they  rejected 
them  as  well.  This  was  part  and  parcel  of  their  overall  regime  of  morti- 
fication, for  central  to  its  purpose  was  to  make  one  dead  to  the  temptations 
of  the  world.  But  the  hooded  shroud  also  suggests  that  the  penitents 
expressed  symbolically  what  Pascal,  for  one,  articulated  in  high  moral 
and  literary  tones  in  the  mid- seventeenth  century,  when  he  cast  scorn  on 
the  essential  falsehood  that  permeated  society  and  criticized  the  charade, 
bombast  and  theatricality  of  public  life.^^  Like  the  Jansenists,  to  whom 
they  were  historically  and  socially  linked,  and  like  Savonarola  and  the 
Puritans  as  well,  they  took  aim  at  the  paganism  and  impiety  rampant  in 
society,  especially  in  elite  circles,  by  attacking  contemporary  modes  of 
the  presentation  of  the  self.  The  Franciscan,  Christophe  de  Cheffon- 
taines,  a  defender  of  Henri  Ill's  decision  in  1 583  to  convert  the  court  to 
penitential  piety,  saw  the  shroud  in  precisely  these  terms,  that  is,  as  sym- 
bolic of  a  salutary  reform  of  the  royal  household  and  a  rejection  of  the 
splendor  and  decadence  of  the  Renaissance  court.  Penitential  piety,  he 
declared,  promised  to  efface  'the  great  excess  of  accoutrements  which 
was  the  ruin  of  France  and  the  cause  of  an  infinity  of  evils  and  sins.'" 

The  place  of  the  penitents  and  their  uniform  in  this  cultural  counter- 
revolution is  clearly  illustrated  by  two  contrasting  royal  entries  at 
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Toulouse  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  In  1621  Louis  XIII  and  his 
entourage  entered  the  capital  of  Languedoc  in  the  manner  of  a  Renais- 
sance court:  as  the  royal  party,  horsemen  and  carriages  paraded  through 
the  city  their  route  was  bedecked  with  Roman  arc  de  triomphes,  Latin 
devices,  pagan  statues  and  emblems,  garlands,  tapestries,  fireworks  and 
the  like.  The  next  year  Louis  returned  to  Toulouse,  and  his  welcome 
could  not  have  been  more  different.  Gone  were  the  arches,  emblems  and 
other  marks  of  homage.  Instead,  penitential  piety  dominated  the  day. 
The  king  and  his  courtiers  enrolled  in  the  Company  of  Blue  Penitents, 
and  Louis  himself  donned  the  cagoule  and  marched  bare- foot  in  the  pro- 
cession. The  explanation  for  this  processional  transformation  is  linked 
to  the  fact  that  in  1622  the  royal  armies  were  having  difficulty  subduing 
the  Huguenot  stronghold  of  Montauban.  The  occasion  thus  called  for  a 
solemn  expiatory  ceremony  rather  than  the  triumph  and  frivolity  of  a 
Renaissance  display.  Penitential  piety  fit  the  bill,  and  the  king's  doning 
of  the  hooded  shroud  was  emblematic  of  the  court's  rejection  of  Ren- 
aissance theatricality,  at  least  in  the  face  of  renewed  confessional 
strife.^^ 

The  penitential  shroud  was  thus  a  symbolic  covering  which  could  be 
employed  to  counter  other  symbolic  displays  considered  decadent  and 
inappropriate.  These  could  include  pagan  pageants  and  court  masques, 
outward  expressions  of  the  Renaissance,  as  well  as  aspects  of  popular 
culture.  I  have  already  suggested  that  the  cagoule  be  seen  in  relationship 
to  popular  forms  of  masking,  as  an  implicit  critique  of  mischievous  dis- 
guise. And  in  general,  a  concern  for  the  excesses  of  popular  pastimes 
figured  prominently  in  the  penitents'  view  of  the  world.  They  looked  with 
suspicion  upon  profane  festivities,  especially  those  which  took  place 
during  Carnival;  these  were  'disorders'  and  'scandals'  which  smacked  of 
idolatry,  an  opprobrium  that  was  echoed  by  reformers  in  both  con- 
fessional camps.  But  the  penitential  companies  were  virtually  alone 
among  lay  confraternities  in  taking  an  active  role  in  this  campaign 
against  popular  culture.  The  Blue  Penitents  of  Tulle,  for  example,  speci- 
fically forbade  members,  upon  pain  of  expulsion,  from  participating  in 
'mascarades.'"  The  White  Penitents  of  Montpellier  chose  to  confront 
revelers  directly  in  a  procession  held  on  Mardi  Gras  in  which  the  Holy 
Sacrament  was  paraded  defiantly  through  the  same  streets  which  served 
as  the  stage  for  the  pop\x\Bxfète }^  Secluded  in  their  chapel,  the  Whites  of 
Toulouse  maintained  a  round-the-clock  vigil  during  Mardi  Gras.  The 
Company's  twenty-first  regulation  reads: 

and  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  flee  the  orgies  that  take  place  that  day,  as  well  as 
other  seductions  and  vanities  of  the  world,  they  will  all  be  assembled 
together  and  listen  to  the  exhortations  made  after  the  meals  in  the  chapel 
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by  a  learned  preacher . . .  Those  who  do  not  attend . . .  will  be  punished.^' 

It  seems  clear  that  the  hooded  shroud  played  a  role  in  the  penitents' 
campaign  against  Mardi  Gras  and  other  public  '  seductions  and  vanities.  ' 
In  one  sense,  it  offered  an  alternative  form  of  costuming  to  the  masks  and 
disguises  worn  by  Carnival  revelers,  and  in  this  manner  could  attract 
people  to  penitential  piety.  Is  it  cynical  to  see  the  penitents'  robes  as  a 
recruiting  device  designed  to  appeal  to  the  popular  imagination?  If  so, 
Etienne  Molinier  was  himself  guilty  of  cynicism,  for  he  endorsed  the  use 
of  spectacle  and  admitted  the  penitent's  role  in  'attracting  the  people 
with  the  public  exposition  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  with  preaching,  with 
psalm-singing,  with  music,  with  the  éclat  of  beautiful  ornaments,  and 
with  lures  of  devotion.'  Surely  the  hooded  shroud  ranked  among  these 
*  lures. '^®  Peter  Breugel  the  elder,  a  more  neutral  observer  than  Molinier, 
perceived  the  symmetry  between  the  Carnival  mask  and  the  penitential 
cagoule;  in  his  *The  Combat  of  Carnival  and  Lent'  the  revelers,  dis- 
guised in  a  Camivalesque  manner,  confront  the  partisans  of  Lent,  among 
whom  are  two  hooded  penitents,  their  backs  bowed  from  the  whip. 

The  hooded  shroud  can  be  seen  in  yet  another,  though  related  sense. 
Recently,  several  historians  have  turned  to  anthropologist  Mary  Douglas' 
theory  on  the  connection  between  the  body  and  the  social  order  as  a  guide 
to  decoding  public  ceremony  in  the  early  modern  period.  ^^  How  the  body 
is  treated  and  displayed  and  how  people  behave  in  public  should  reflect 
or  predict  their  conception  of  the  social  order.  Douglas'  theory  allows  us 
to  speculate  on  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  penitents'  hooded  shroud  as  a 
possible  indication  of  their  view  of  society  and  its  proper  order.  Above 
all,  the  penitential  garb  cuts  off  its  wearer  from  his  surroundings;  it 
creates  a  virtually  complete  separation  between  him  and  the  world  and 
thus  raises  a  boundary.  I  would  suggest  that  the  penitents  valued  social 
boundaries  in  two  respects:  first,  as  an  outgrowth  of  their  belief  that  they 
embodied  a  spiritual  elite,  a  group  of  men  (and  some  women)  who  had 
embraced  a  devotional  regime  of  mortification  and  who  were  thus  dis- 
tinguished by  a  superior  and  more  intense  commitment  to  the  Christian 
life.  Second,  the  hooded  shroud  was  both  a  boundary  and  a  barrier;  it 
separated  and  protected  the  penitent  from  a  world  that  was  seen  as 
threatening,  filled  with  temptations  and  abounding  in  impieties.  Though 
the  penitents  only  donned  their  cagoules  for  their  processions,  masses 
and  meetings,  their  uniform  nevertheless  bespoke  a  fear  of  the  world  and 
a  desire  to  be  protected  from  its  pollution. 

The  hooded  shroud  negated  the  penitent's  social  identity  by  hiding  his 
normal  attire  and  thus  disguising  his  standing  in  society.  It  also  sym- 
bolized the  penitent's  withdrawal  from  the  profane  world  of  popular^r^. 
But  this  act  of  negation  struck  at  another  level,  for  in  the  penitential 
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ceremony  the  public  was  presented  with  figures  that  were  not  only 
unidentifiable  but  rendered  virtually  inhuman  as  well.  That  onlookers 
were  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  these  hooded  creatures  is  clear.  It  is 
reported  that  the  first  procession  of  the  Blue  Penitents  of  Toulouse  in 
1575  caused  children  to  cry  out  in  terror  and  flee  its  approach. ^^  There  is 
something  immediately  and  universally  troubling  about  a  shrouded  face 
(something  wonderfully  conveyed  in  Hawthorne's  short  story,  'The 
Minister's  Veil').  But  in  early  modern  times  the  hooded  head  and  shroud 
suggested  rather  precise  associations.  In  short,  they  meant  bad  news. 
Contrary  to  conventional  depictions,  executioners  were  not  hooded,  but 
their  victims  sometimes  were,  or  at  least  wore  a  blind-fold  and  were 
dressed  in  a  simple  long  shirt  resembling  a  shroud."  The  penitents  them- 
selves sometimes  played  a  role  in  the  executions  as  an  escort  for  the  vic- 
tim as  he  made  his  way  to  the  stake  or  scaffold.^*  Another  type  of  hood 
was  worn  by  the  plague  doctor  or  healer,  who  utilized  it  as  a  protective 
bonnet  against  the  'infected'  air.  As  ministers  to  the  sick,  whose  treat- 
ments hurt  or  even  killed  more  than  they  cured,  these  enshrouded 
médecines  de  la  peste  were  hardly  a  welcome  sight  to  the  besieged  popu- 
lace. A  hooded  figure  was  a  funereal  character-  the  'plourants'  depicted 
on  the  Burgundian  tombs  were  thus  attired."  In  Provence  testators  fre- 
quently asked  for  hooded  penitents  to  accompany  their  bodies  during 
their  funeral  processions;^^  and  in  general,  the  hooded  gown  was  con- 
sidered a  mourning  robe."  One  of  the  penitential  companies  established 
under  the  protection  of  Henri  III  in  the  1580s  was  called,  in  fact,  the 
Confrérie  de  la  Mort."  Death  himself,  the  grinning,  beckoning  skeleton 
so  prevelant  in  late  mediaeval  imagery,  was  sometimes  garbed  in  a 
hooded  robe. 

Here  we  approach  the  exact  meaning  of  the  robed  cagoule:  it  was 
indeed  a  garment  of  death.  'To  die  under  the  frock'  was  an  expression  for 
the  practice,  popular  in  mediaeval  and  early  modem  times,  of  people  tak- 
ing a  monastic  vow  during  their  last  days  in  order  to  earn  the  right  to  be 
buried  in  a  monk's  cowl."  The  penitents'  robes  were  also  their  burial 
shrouds.  The  bare-foot  penitents  were  figuratively  marching  to  their 
graves;  at  least  they  were  dressed  for  the  occasion.  Their  regime  of  mor- 
tification produced  the  desired  result  in  rather  precise  terms,  for  they 
presented  to  the  public  a  mournful  gathering  of  men  manifestly  prepared 
for  death. 

We  must  be  careful  of  literal  interpretations.  Despite  the  extreme  nature 
of  the  ceremony,  there  was  an  element  of  restraint  to  the  penitents'  regime, 
at  least  compared  to  the  practices  of  the  mediaeval  Flagellants  who,  by  all 
accounts,  were  quite  uninhibited  to  the  point  of  frenzy  and  even  death  in 
their  bloody  displays.  The  penitent  did  not  abandon  his  family  and  com- 
munity to  take  up  a  life  of  perpetual  mortification,  as  the  Flagellants  had 
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done;  rather,  he  remained  among  his  townsmen,  a  member  of  his  guild  or 
corporation,  only  to  return  from  time  to  time  to  put  on  the  shroud  and 
take  up  the  whip.  The  penitent  surely  possessed  a  heightened  awareness 
of  the  proximity  of  death,  but  his  ritual  encounters  with  it  were  episodic 
and  circumscribed.  In  this  sense  we  can  understand  the  penitential 
ceremony  as  a  rite  of  death  and  rebirth,  a  rite  of  passage,  as  Van  Gennep 
himself  noted  for  flagellation  rituals  in  general.'*®  In  donning  the  hooded 
robe  the  penitents  separated  themselves  from  the  world  of  the  living  by 
creating  an  ambience  of  death. 

The  ultimate  separation,  death,  was  only  one  of  the  messages  con- 
veyed by  the  hooded  shroud;  all,  however,  were  linked  to  the  idea  of 
separation.  The  penitent  was  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  society  by  his 
garb,  a  uniform  which  disguised  and  hid  him,  abolished  marks  of  his  rank 
and  status,  removed  him  from  courtly  and  aristocratic  amusements,  pro- 
tected and  isolated  him  from  the  profane  world  of  popular  fete,  and 
enshrouded  him  in  preparation  for  death.  Although  thus  separated,  the 
penitent  did  not  withdraw  from  the  world.  He  and  his  confrères  remained 
active  and  public  in  their  devotions,  for  their  mission  was  to  demonstrate 
the  virtues  and  efficacy  of  penance  through  a  regime  of  mortification 
or  'discipline.' 

Here  again,  Etienne  Molinier,  the  Black  Penitent  of  Toulouse,  is  our 
guide.  Molinier  states  that  the  purpose  of  discipline  is  to  destroy  the  two 
kinds  of  love  which  pervert  our  love  for  God,  that  of  the  body  and  that  for 
the  world.  By  attacking  the  body  directly  the  penitent  acts  efficiently  and 
decisively  because  *love  of  the  world  will  not  find  life  in  those  hearts 
where  love  of  the  flesh  has  died.**^  Molinier  acknowledges  the  usefulness 
towards  this  end  of  simple  privations  ('Fasts,  vigils  and  other  things  that 
affect  the  body')  but  his  partiality  for  the  disciple  of  the  whip  is  evident. 
'The  insolence  of  the  flesh  can  only  be  surmounted  by  rudeness,'  he 
counsels,  meaning  flagellation: 

. . .  the  flesh,  which  is  the  irrational  part  ofman  is  ofthe  nature  of  beasts  who 
do  not  wish  to  follow  the  direction  of  their  master  except  by  force  and  rude- 
ness; and  he  who  fears  to  bridle  and  limit  it  will  be  reduced  by  a  shameful 
necessity  to  follow,  instead  of  ruling  it,  like  a  horse  who  masters  he  who 
dares  not  constrain  it ...  *^ 

Molinier,  of  course,  is  echoing  the  ancient  motif  which  makes  horse  and 
rider  analogous  to  the  passions  and  reason.  But  ultimately,  his  argument 
is  quite  straight-forward:  discipline,  like  Shakespeare's  'degree',  is  sim- 
ply in  the  order  of  all  things,  particularly  things  social  and  domestic.  'If 
Scripture  often  orders  fathers  to  employ  discipline  to  reprimand  the 
insolence  of  their  children,  and  masters  that  of  their  servants,'  he  asks. 
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'why  will  a  man  not  have  the  same  power  over  himself  as  over  others,  to 
chastise  by  flagellation  the  contumaciousness  and  rebellion  of  his  own 
nesh?'^^ 

Two  reasons  for  the  legitimacy  of  flagellation  can  be  delineated  from 
Molinier's  apologia.  The  first  is  what  we  would  recognize  as  self- 
improvement.  The  penitent,  who  voluntarily  adopts  a  regime  of  dis- 
cipline, gains  mastery  over  himself  and  his  body.  He  also  develops  his 
character  and  personality.  'Discipline  is  a  rough  plant  and  bitter  in  the 
juice  of  its  stem  but  delicious  in  the  savoring  of  its  fruits,'  writes  Molinier. 
What  are  those  fruits?  'None  other  than  erudition  and  the  instruction  of 
the  mind,  for  in  collecting  oneself  thus,  one  is  filled  with  wisdom  and 
prudence  once  the  flesh  is  reprimanded.  '**  The  penitent  is  not  only  pious, 
he  is  superior-  superior  to  the  many  who  mock  him,  superior  to  those  too 
weak  to  abide  the  regime  of  mortification,  superior  also  to  the  run-of-the- 
mill  Catholics  who  must  have  penance  imposed  upon  them  by  their  con- 
fessors. Heroism  was  central  to  the  Counter-Reformation;  witness  the 
saints  and  martyrs,  missionaries  and  lay  dévots,  who  were  exalted  as 
exemplars  of  heightened  devotion  in  an  age  of  confessional  strife  and 
religious  reform.  The  designation  of  a  pious  elite  was  also  the  tendency  in 
the  Protestant  camp;  witness  Calvin's  elect  or  the  Puritan  saints.  In  the 
scores  of  towns  and  cities  where  they  flourished,  the  penitential  con- 
fraternities too  were  responsible  for  assembling  an  elite,  perhaps  not  of 
heroes  and  martyrs,  but  comprised  nevertheless  of  men  and  women, 
high-bom  and  common,  who  had  chosen  a  path  of  rigorous  devotion  and 
singular  commitment.  They  constituted  a  new  elite,  not  a  social  elite 
based  upon  rank  and  privilege,  but  a  moral  or  spiritual  elite  defined  by 
the  embrace  of  penitence  as  their  central  devotion.  The  regime  of  disci- 
pline was  the  school  of  this  elite,  the  penitential  procession  its  stage. '^^ 

The  second  reason  Molinier  offers  for  the  justification  of  flagellation  is 
more  properly  religious  in  nature.  He  cites  St.  Paul,  who  preached  of 
'the  shedding  of  blood'  and  God's  rod  of  discipline  in  Hebrews  12,  and 
notes  the  example  of  holy  men  and  saints  from  King  David  to  Francis 
Xavier  who  had  assumed  the  burden  of  self-mortification.  446  The 
theme  of  heroism  and  religious  elitism  is  sounded  again,  but  here  its  aim 
is  other-worldly.  To  take  up  the  whip,  to  punish  the  flesh,  was  a  daily 
form  of  martyrdom;  and  just  as  martyrs  are  assured  swift  salvation,  so  the 
penitent,  who  punishes  his  body  for  the  love  of  God,  will  find  ultimate 
grace.  The  penitent  will  be  met  with  scorn  and  mockery.  'In  the  eyes  of 
the  world  made  effeminate  by  its  pleasures,  [he]  will  appear  to  be  possessed 
by  a  hatred  for  himself  and  seem  to  act  as  an  executioner  of  his  own  life,' 
concedes  Molinier,  'but  though  it  be  said  that  he  is  lost  for  the  earth  and 
damned  in  the  opinion  of  men,  he  will  grow  in  God's  esteem."*^ 

The  public  was  well-aware  of  the  penitents'  predilection  for  mortification. 
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for  they  wore  their  whips  hanging  from  their  belts  and  often  flagellated 
themselves  as  they  marched.  Their  rites  were  not  mere  pantomines;  the 
whip  was  applied  with  force  and  blood  did  flow.  Thomas  Platter,  an 
itinerant  Swiss  medical  student,  watched  with  fascination  a  procession 
in  Marseille  in  1 5  97  of  the  'battus,'  as  he  mistakenly  called  the  penitents, 
and  noted  the  holes  in  the  backs  of  their  robes  for  the  application  of  the 
whip.  He  also  remarked  on  their  bloody  flesh  and  the  tears  that  stood  in 
their  eyes.*®  An  article  from  the  statutes  of  the  White  Penitents  of 
Avignon  advised  members  to  repair  to  the  'infirmerie'  in  the  company's 
chapel  after  their  public  procession.'*'  The  White  Penitents  of  Toulouse, 
like  other  penitential  companies,  allowed  for  both  public  and  private 
flagellation;  for  the  latter  their  statutes  stipulate  that  'in  order  for  aid  to 
be  given  rapidly  to  the  discipined,  two  brethren  will  put  themselves  at 
their  disposition  to  care  for  them  if  necessary.'^®  Clearly  there  were 
grounds  for  concern,  and  clearly  the  penitents  took  their  devotions 
seriously.  Those  of  Puy  'discipHned'  themselves  at  every  station  of  their 
long  procession  on  Holy  Thursday.  ^^  Even  some  confrères  of  Henri  Ill's 
penitential  company  used  the  whip  during  their  nocturnal  pilgrimage  to 
Vincennes  in  1583."  Public  displays  of  penance  became  rare  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  most  penitential  companies  reserved  their 
mortifications  for  the  privacy  of  their  chapel."  In  Provence,  however, 
the  spectacle  was  still  mounted.  An  account  of  the  procession  staged  in 
Nice  in  1671  reads:  'At  the  head  marched  the  noble  ladies  of  the  city, 
bare-foot,  dressed  in  cloth  sacks,  crowned  with  thorns  and  cords  around 
their  necks;  several  lashed  their  flesh . . .  The  White  Penitents,  chained 
at  the  feet  like  slaves,  flagellated  themselves  until  blood  flowed,  while 
sobbing  [ . . .  A  preacher]  had  his  arms  and  legs  bound  with  bloody 
crowns  of  thorns  which  hardly  allowed  him  to  walk.'^'*  In  1 7 14  peniten- 
tial piety  was  still  strong  in  Nice.  Here  is  the  scene: 

There  were  nearly  300  inhabitants  dressed  in  sacks,  their  feet  in  chains  and 
carrying  large  crosses  to  which  their  arms  were  tied  with  cords  . . .  They  tore 
at  their  shoulders  with  the  discipline  of  metal  barbs  and  beat  their  breasts 
...  the  air  reverberated  with  their  cries  and  sighs,  the  pavement  was  covered 
with  blood." 

Given  such  scenes,  the  earnestness  of  the  penitents  cannot  be  doubted. 
Yet  it  does  not  detract  from  the  seriousness  of  their  public  exercises  to 
realize  that  these  were  forms  of  theatre  -  religious  theatre,  but  theatre 
nevertheless.  Edmund  Auger,  a  Jesuit  preacher  instrumental  in  the 
founding  of  the  penitential  companies  in  France,  and  himself  quite  keen 
on  harnessing  theatrical  forms  for  stimulating  piety,  once  referred  to  a 
penitential  procession  as  a  'mascarade.'**  The  hooded  shrouds  were 
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uniforms,  signs  of  confessional  militancy,  but  they  were  also  costumes, 
for  a  magistrate  would  slip  into  his  cagoule  to  assume  the  role  of  penitent, 
only  to  return  later  to  his  luxurious  ermine  robes,  which,  wrote  Pascal, 
made  him  and  his  colleagues  look  like  furry  cats. 

As  actors  in  a  new  form  of  religious  theatre,  what  were  the  penitents 
performing?  On  one  level,  of  course,  their  rites  were  performances  of 
public  penance.  In  this  sense  the  penitential  procession  took  on  the  aura 
of  a  propaganda  ceremony  in  which  stalwart  Catholics  acted  out  their 
faith  in  penance  -  one  of  the  'works'  whose  efficacy  the  Reformers  had 
denied.  But  the  penitents  were  doing  more  than  offering  a  riposte  to  the 
Protestants'  denial  of  a  central  sacrament.  They  were  also  recalling  early 
mediaeval  and  even  primitive  rites  of  penance,  when  transgressors  were 
called  to  atone  for  their  sins  through  physical  ordeals  performed  in 
public.  The  Reformers  did  not  have  a  monopoly  on  the  past.  Catholics 
too  could  look  to  a  by-gone  era  of  Christianity,  a  time  when  Church  devo- 
tion was  reputedly  both  simple  and  more  sincere,  and  offer  this  as  a 
model  for  the  present.  The  so-called  primitive  church  was  not  exclu- 
sively that  of  the  Reformers;  it  was  also  the  ideal  of  such  humanists  as 
Erasmus  and  Thomas  More.  In  this  context  it  seems  relevant  to  point  out 
that  the  latter  was  given  to  a  regime  of  mortification,  including  the  wear- 
ing of  a  hair-shirt  and  self-flagellation.^*  Furthermore,  the  penitents 
were  not  alone  or  even  unique  in  embracing  what  were  monastic  stan- 
dards of  penance.  As  Thomas  Tentler  has  shown,  church  authorities  on 
the  eve  of  the  Reformation  were  increasingly  emphasizing  the  sacrament 
of  penance  and  imposing  harsh  discipline,  including  mortification,  on  the 
laity.^^  A  renewed  interest  in  the  Psalms,  shared  by  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants alike,  also  fostered  penitential  practices^®  and  inspired  many 
Catholic  poets,  such  as  La  Ceppède,  Antoine  Favre  and  Philippe  Des- 
portes,  to  write  penitential  verses  modeled  on  them.*^^  We  find  an 
emphasis  on  severe  penance  in  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  probably  the  most  influential  devotional  manual  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  'The  third  kind  of  penance,'  he  counsels,  'is  to  chastise  the  body, 
that  is,  to  inflict  sensible  pain  on  it.  This  is  done  by  wearing  hairshirts, 
cords,  or  iron  chains  on  the  body,  or  by  scourging  or  wounding  oneself, 
and  by  other  kinds  of  austerities.'^^  In  short,  the  penitents  were  among 
the  many  forces  that  promoted  spiritual  renewal  through  physical 
penance. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  penitents  thought  of  their  rituals  as  more 
than  acts  of  penance.  Although  Molinier  cites  a  long  list  of  biblical  and 
saintly  models,  his  and  the  penitents'  true  model  was  a  much  more 
elevated  figure:  Christ  himself.  The  penitents  were  Christocentric  in 
their  devotion,  and  they  made  this  orientation  apparent  in  their  rituals: 
several  companies,  for  example,  annually  recreated  scenes  from  the  life 
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of  Jesus,  such  as  the  washing  of  His  disciples'  feet."  The  penitents  strove 
to  emulate  the  suffering  of  Christ-  He  who  was  scourged  by  Pilate's  whip 
before  the  crucifixion.  Simple  penance  was  not  their  goal;  rather,  their 
processions  were  ritual  re-enactments  of  the  central  sacrifice  in  Christian 
history.  And  their  processional  stage  props  -  the  raw  wooden  crosses 
they  often  carried,  the  crowns  of  thorns  they  sometimes  wore  -  lent  these 
performances  an  air  of  verisimilitude. 

For  many  penitential  companies  the  Passion  was  an  explicit  part  of 
their  public  ceremony.  The  Grey  Penitents  of  Toulouse,  for  example, 
made  Christ's  route  to  Calvary  the  theme  of  their  annual  procession  on 
Holy  Thursday.  As  the  Company  paraded  through  the  city,  each  stop  at 
a  religious  house  of  a  parish  church  became  another  station  of  the  cross. 
Toulouse  became  Jerusalem.  The  procession  began  at  the  Grey  Penitents' 
own  chapel:  this  was  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  proceeded  to  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  du  Taur:  there  Jesus  was  betrayed  by  Judas  and  seized  by 
the  Roman  soldiers.  The  Cathedral  of  Saint  Etienne  served  as  the  stage 
of  the  flagellation.  And  there,  as  at  other  stops  on  the  processional  route, 
the  penitents  recited  prayers:  'Come  my  soul  and  see  your  Saviour  and 
your  Mate  [Epoux]  bound  in  all  nakedness  to  a  column,  beaten  by  the 
whip . . .  Consider  his  tender  and  delicate  body  completely  torn,  the 
blood  which  flows  from  all  its  parts  . . .  '  The  procession  continued  its 
course,  accompanied  by  more  prayers:  the  crowning  with  thorns  at  the 
Augustines,  Ecce  Homo  at  the  Maison  Professe,  the  burden  of  the  cross 
at  the  Cannes,  Christ's  crucifixion  at  the  Church  of  the  Dalbade,  His 
death  at  the  Cordeliers.  Finally,  the  Grey  returned  to  their  chapel,  there 
to  meditate  on  the  lancing  of  Christ's  side:  'Approach,  my  soul,  this 
wounderful  wound,  and  suck  the  blood  that  flows  hence;  it  is  the  door  of 
eternal  life:  enter  there  to  find  the  loving  heart  of  Jesus  and  never  depart. 
It  is  there  that  we  should  live  and  die.'^'* 

The  penitents  were  not  unique  in  bringing  drama  of  a  religious  nature 
into  the  streets.  Many  craft  and  lay  confraternities  not  only  bore  images 
of  their  patron  saints  in  their  processions;  sometimes  confreres  would 
dress-up  as  saints  and  occasionally  they  would  present  tableaux  vivants 
of  religious  episodes. ^^  Nor  were  the  penitents  the  first  to  present  a  drama 
featuring  the  flagellation  of  Christ.  The  Passion,  in  fact,  was  frequently 
the  subject  of  religious  theatre,  especially  of  the  mystery  plays  popular  in 
the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  century.  While  other  scenes  from  the 
Bible  and  the  lives  of  the  saints  were  staged  in  these  outdoor  pageants, 
the  most  dramatic  and  compelling  was  the  Passion  play.  Here  indeed 
was  a  living  Christ,  who  was  mocked,  crowned  with  thorns,  whipped  and 
hung  on  the  cross.  Thus  was  communicated  to  ordinary  people,  many  of 
whom  infrequently  communed  or  attended  Mass,  the  primordial  scene  of 
Christianity,  Christ's  death  and  resurrection.^^ 
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The  Passion  was  also  a  favorite  subject  of  Christian  art,  and  increas- 
ingly so  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Emile 
Mâle  has  argued  that  this  iconographie  interest  in  the  Passion  amounted 
to  a  revolution  in  Christian  imagery,  a  revolution  he  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  Franciscan  piety.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  he  notes,  reli- 
gious art  projected  'goodness,  sweetness  and  love,'  but  by  the  fifteenth 
century  had  turned  'sombre  and  tragic,'  focusing  almost  exclusively  on 
the  pain  of  Christ.  'Jesus  no  longer  teaches;  he  suffers:  or  rather  he  seems 
to  offer  us  his  wounds  and  his  blood  as  his  supreme  teaching.'*^  Mâle 
speculated  that  Passion  iconography  owed  its  form  and  content  to  the 
mystery  plays  and  that  artists  were  in  large  part  simply  reconstructing 
scenes  they  had  observed  in  the  streets,  in  the  religious  theatre  of  the 
day.^*  Whether  or  not  Mâle  was  correct  in  his  theory  -  and  many  art  his- 
torians have  contested  it^^  -  the  essential  point  for  us  is  to  establish  that 
images  of  Christ's  agony  were  often  before  the  public's  eyes. 

For  all  their  apparent  novelty,  therefore,  the  penitents  were  not  bring- 
ing something  entirely  new  to  the  realm  of  Christian  theatricality  and 
imagery.  In  fact,  we  might  take  their  popularity  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  as  further  indication  that  the  sources  of  Catholic 
reform  were  primarily  mediaeval  in  origin,  that  the  piety  associated  with 
the  Baroque  derived  from  a  tradition  of  Christocentric  devotion  and  Pas- 
sion meditation  extending  back  in  time  to  St.  Francis.  The  image  of  the 
suffering  Christ  was  the  hallmark  of  late  mediaeval  piety.  It  was  central 
in  Christian  iconography;  it  was  a  favorite  object  of  meditation,  pres- 
cribed by  Thomas  à  Kempis  in  his  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  by  other 
leaders  of  the  Devotio  Moderna;  and  it  was  seen  as  a  model  for  emula- 
tion by  such  mystics  as  Catherine  of  Siena,  who  yearned  to  kiss  Christ's 
wounds,  or  Henry  Suso,  who  nailed  a  cross  to  his  own  flesh.  The  flagella- 
tion, in  particular,  drew  the  devotional  interest  of  spiritualists.  Johann 
Tauler  meditated  upon  the  scene  with  such  concentration  that  he  had 
visions  of  Christ's  back  as  one  massive,  bloody  wound,  while  Oliver 
Maillard,  a  Franciscan  preacher  of  the  late  fifteenth  century,  gave  his 
obsession  a  mathematical  turn  and  computed  that  Christ  received  exactly 
5,475  lashes  of  the  Roman  whip.^°  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies interest  in  the  flagellation  mounted,  at  least  if  Christian  art  is  any 
guide.  Not  only  was  the  scourging  of  Jesus  portrayed  with  particular 
poignancy  and  gruesomeness,  more  so  than  in  previous  centuries,  but  the 
pillar  to  which  he  was  bound  was  depicted  as  being  low  to  the  ground, 
thus  making  the  Christ  figure  look  even  more  helpless  under  the  blows  of 
the  whip.^* 

How  do  the  penitents  fit  into  this  long  tradition  of  devotion  to  the  Pas- 
sion and  its  representation  in  Christian  art  and  theatre?  In  one  sense  they 
are  clearly  part  of  this  tradition  but  in  another,  I  would  suggest,  they  were 
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a  result  of  a  break-down  in  it.  It  must  be  understood  that  in  France  the 
mystery  plays,  in  which  the  Passion  figured  so  prominently,  did  not  sur- 
vive long  into  the  sixteenth  century.  While  information  on  them  is  hard  to 
come  by,  it  is  evident  that  by  mid-century  they  were  under  attack. 
Originally  intended  as  sacred  spectacles  designed  to  edify  and  educate 
the  masses,  the  mystery  plays  were  more  often  viewed  and  staged  as  pop- 
ular entertainments  in  which  elements  of  farce,  anti-clericalism  and  even 
heresy  were  not  uncommon.  In  a  period  of  religious  conflict  such 
excesses,  once  tolerated  as  unavoidable  in  displays  of  popular  devotion, 
were  increasingly  seen  as  tasteless  and  threatening.  Elites  began  to 
withdraw  their  support  for  the  pageants  -  the  educated  in  disdain  for  their 
vulgarity;  humanists  in  preference  for  theatre  of  a  more  classical  and 
esoteric  kind;  clergymen  for  fear  that  the  viewing  of  biblical  tableaux 
might  demystify  the  Bible.  And  in  the  mid-sixteenth  century  the  courts 
turned  their  critical  attention  to  the  mystery  plays.  Granting  the  Confrérie 
de  la  Passion  a  monopoly  over  public  theatre  in  1548,  the  Parlement  of 
Paris  nevertheless  forbade  the  group  from  performing  'mystères  sacrés.' 
In  1556  the  Parlement  of  Bordeaux  banned  spectacles  concerning  'the 
Christian  faith,  the  veneration  of  the  saints  and  the  holy  institutions  of 
the  Church.'  A  decade  later,  the  Parlement  of  Rennes  issued  an  edict 
against  'mystères,  farces  and  moralités.'"  Though  Corpus  Christi  Day 
and  Pentecost  continued  to  be  a  time  of  elaborate  processional  displays, 
most  of  the  religious  drama  as  embodied  in  the  mystery  plays  was  lost. 
Rather,  the  Host  regained  its  place  at  the  centre  of  the  processions,  and 
the  laity  was  asked,  in  effect,  to  identify  Christ's  sacrifice  therein. 

The  loss  of  drama  in  a  central  religious  spectacle  in  the  course  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  what  I  want  to  emphasize,  and  it  is  in  the  context  of 
this  loss  that  I  propose  to  place  the  penitents.  Frances  Yates  has  sug- 
gested that  the  processions  of  the  Parisian  pentential  companies  in  the 
1 5  80s  represented  an  effort  to  recover  the  dramatic  aspect  of  devotional 
display,  an  aspect  that  had  been  absent  in  previous  decades."  Her  sug- 
gestion, it  seems  to  me,  is  worth  considering  for  the  penitents  in  general. 
Religious  theatre  had  been  banished  from  the  streets  for  the  reasons  just 
noted;  but  in  addition  the  outbreak  of  the  religious  wars  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  disrupted  Catholic  ritual  in  general.  In  many 
towns  and  cities  throughout  France  the  shock  of  the  Huguenot  challenge 
and  the  military  conflict  which  ensued  created  a  hiatus  or  mutation  in  the 
tradition  of  Catholic  ceremony:  processions  were  suspended;  segments 
of  the  population  withdrew  from  public  rites;  long-standing  rituals  were 
militarized  as  weapons  in  the  confessional  struggle.^''  The  dates  of  the 
founding  of  most  of  the  penitential  companies,  between  the  decades  of 
the  1 5  70s  or  1 5  80s  and  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  suggest 
that  they  were  part  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Catholic  authorities  -  and  in 
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some  places  the  League  -  to  refurbish  Catholic  ritual.  Two  criteria  had  to 
be  met,  however,  in  this  refurbishing:  religious  spectacle  had  to  maintain 
a  tone  of  high  seriousness  and  orthodox  devotion,  of  which  the  Passion 
plays  were  judged  lacking;  and  they  also  had  to  project  an  image  of 
militancy,  in  keeping  with  the  Church's  task  of  quelling  heresy.  The 
penitents  met  these  criteria,  while  satisfying  the  need  for  a  new  form  of 
Christian  theatre. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  penitents  merely  offered  a  spectacle 
that,  with  slight  alterations,  mirrored  other  religious  displays  that  had 
long  been  a  part  of  Christian  public  ritual.  To  be  sure,  the  appearance  of 
flagellant  confraternities  was  not  unprecedented;  observers  were  well 
aware  that  such  groups  had  flourished  in  the  late  middle  ages,  and  though 
their  defenders  were  at  pains  to  dissociate  the  penitents  from  their 
mediaeval  predecessors,  the  parenté  between  them  was  beyond  denial. 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  penitents,  like  most  reform-minded  groups, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  were  embued  with  a  spirit  of  renewal, 
rather  than  innovation,  and  saw  themselves  returning  to,  not  departing 
from,  earlier  traditions.  Nevertheless,  in  the  sixteenth  century  their  pro- 
cessions were  novel,  and  struck  people  as  such. 

What  was  the  nature  and  meaning  of  their  novelty?  One  way  to  answer 
this  question  is  to  compare  their  public  rituals  with  those  of  other  con- 
fraternities. The  purpose  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
perhaps  the  most  important  lay  brotherhood  of  the  Counter-Reformation, 
was  to  promote  eucharistie  devotion.  As  with  the  penitents,  the  public 
procession  was  its  modus  operandi.  The  confrères  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment had  the  honour  of  periodically  bearing  the  Host  through  the  streets,  a 
charge  they  performed  with  the  requisite  pomp  and  solemnity.  The  Host 
was  confined  in  a  suitably  splendid  pyx,  placed  on  a  viaticum,  covered 
with  a  canopy  supported  by  four  confrères,  and  escorted  in  procession  by 
the  confraternity,  as  observers  knelt  and  genuflected.  This  procession 
was  not  very  different  from  those  of  other  confraternities,  which  bore 
images  or  statues  of  their  patron  saints,  banners  or  relics,  except  that  the 
Holy  Sacrament's  image  was  an  abstract  one,  the  Eucharist,  and  one 
which  spoke  to  a  particular  sacramental  obligation.  The  emphasis  it 
placed  on  the  Eucharist,  the  focus  of  the  post-Tridentine  ritual,  is  the 
reason  why  this  confraternity,  though  in  most  places  founded  before  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  favored  by  the  Counter-Reformation.^^ 

The  penitents  too  championed  a  sacrament,  as  we  have  seen,  that  of 
penance;  and  in  this  sense  both  confraternities  identified  with  a  sac- 
ramental, Tridentine,  aspect  of  Catholicism.  But  here  we  must  note  two 
differences  between  them.  First,  the  penitents  took  up  penance  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  clergy,  without  its  role  as  dispensors  of  a  sacrament. 
Second,  the  Holy  Sacrament,  like  other  confraternities,  merely  presented 
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its  devotions  in  its  processions;  the  penitents,  on  the  other  hand,  embodied 
theirs.  In  other  words,  while  the  confrères  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  were 
pledged  to  a  devotional  regime  which  fixed  the  adoration  of  the  Host  as 
their  central  spiritual  concern,  and  while  such  a  regime,  along  with  other 
confralemal  duties  (frequent  attendance  at  Mass,  frequent  confession 
and  communion,  and  acts  of  charity),  was  designed  to  yield  better 
Christians,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Holy  Sacrament's  processions 
which  indicated  that  its  confrères  were  any  different  from  other  Christi- 
ans, that  they  had  been  transformed  in  some  fashion.  The  penitents,  how- 
ever, spoke  of  such  transformation  with  every  gesture.  Their  hooded 
shroud  marked  them  as  different;  their  regime  of  discipline  marked  them 
as  different;  they  were,  as  I  have  suggested,  members  of  a  spiritual  elite, 
or  at  least  saw  themselves  as  such.  Herein  lies  the  social  significance  of 
their  Christocentrism,  as  an  expression  of  their  aspiration  to  spiritual 
heights.  A  prayer  of  the  Purple  Penitents  of  Limoges  supplicates  Christ 
to  consider  them  'worthy  to  be  your  disciple.''^  Indeed,  the  penitents 
strove  io  attain  Christ.  To  possess  this  Master,'  reads  the  line  of  a  chant 
of  the  Black  Penitents  of  Toulouse,  'the  heart  need  only  love  Him  enough 
with  bloody  efforts. '^^ 

In  most  religions  there  are  spiritual  currents,  often  forms  of  mysticism, 
that  target  the  few,  offering  them  a  singular  experience  that  will  trans- 
form them  and  distinguish  them  from  the  many.  Such  a  current  was  surely 
present  in  Catholicism  and  served  as  an  important  source  for  spiritual 
renewal,  from  St.  Francis  and  Thomas  à  Kempis  to  Bérullian  mysticism 
and  the  idcasQmsi solitaires.  Departing  from  this  high  road  of  CathoHcism, 
recent  historians  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  hoping  to  attain  a  sense  of 
the  behaviour  and  the  mentalité  of  ordinary  Catholics,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  sociological  aspects  of  religious  experience  in  the  early  mod- 
em period.^*  The  penitents  serve  as  a  lesson  that  the  aspirations  of  the  hand- 
ful of  mystics  dsiàdévots,  the  spiritual  elite  of  the  Counter-Reformation, 
were  not  totally  alien  to  the  experience  of  the  many.  The  penitents  were 
not  unsung  St.  Johns  of  the  Cross  or  Mme.  Acaries,  but  they  were 
motivated  by  a  desire,  flaunted  in  their  processions,  to  transcend  the 
norms  of  Catholic  devotion.  As  much  as  they  were  cut-off  and  distin- 
guished from  the  masses,  however,  the  penitents  nevertheless  remained 
public  in  their  devotions  and  presented  themselves  as  a  model  for  general 
emulation.  Withdrawal  and  seclusion  amounted  to  one  strategy  of  the 
spiritual  elite,  but  not  the  only  one.  Many  devout  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants alike  chose  simultaneously  to  insist  upon  their  superiority,  their 
social  and  spiritual  elitism,  while  remaining  commited  to  the  enterprise 
of  religious  reform.  Most  puritans  fell  into  this  category,  and,  I  would 
suggest,  so  did  the  penitents. 

This  view  contrasts  with  how  the  penitents  are  often  portrayed.  At  the 
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conclusion  of  his  Introduction  to  Modem  France,  1500-1640.  An  Essay 
in  Historical  Psychology,  Robert  Mandrou  writes  of  the  'state  of  hyper- 
sensitivity' which  seemed  to  characterize  France  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  'a  period  of  lachrymose  and  cruel  sensibility,'  when 
people  were  inclined  to  'morbid  sentimentality,'  hatred,  violence,  and 
even,  he  suggests,  sexual  perversion.  Mandrou  ties  this  'exacerbated, 
exasperated  emotionalism'  to  the  sensibility  of  the  Baroque,  citing  as 
evidence  the  penitents  (or  the  'flagellants')  and  other  participants  in  the 
mass  rallies  and  processions  associated  with  the  Holy  League.^'  Man- 
drou may  be  correct  in  his  overall  characterization  of  the  period  as 
emotionally  charged  and  disposed  to  violence  and  other  excesses,  but 
were  the  penitents  merely  symptoms  of  this  mentalité^  I  have  tried  to 
suggest  that  they  maintained  rather  lofty  religious  goals  for  themselves, 
remained  ceremonially  apart  from  the  masses,  and  embodied  a  sort  of 
spiritual  elite  -  hardly  features  of  the  'mental  conjuncture'  Mandrou  des- 
cribes. That  the  penitents  evoked  strong  feelings  -  fear,  remorse,  admira- 
tion or  disgust  -  cannot  be  doubted.  But  this  is  not  to  conclude  that  they 
were  responsible  for,  or  even  a  part  of,  the  emotional  frenzy  which  sup- 
posedly possessed  French  men  and  women  in  a  prolonged  moment  of 
religious  conflict.  There  was  purpose  and  meaning  to  the  penitential-pro- 
cessions, and,  given  their  spiritual  elitism  and  their  insistence  upon 
ceremonial  order  and  decorum,  it  is  likely  that  their  'baroque'  displays 
represented  efforts  to  orchestrate  the  emotions  of  the  crowd,  rather  than 
unleash  them  in  a  reckless  and  dangerous  fashion.  As  with  the  penitents, 
so  with  other  rituals  and  practices,  especially  those  of  a  reUgious  nature: 
what  appears  inchoate,  mindless  and  merely  destructive  to  us,  often  has 
great  meaning  to  the  people  involved. 

Brandeis  University 
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In  1620  a  singular  volume  appeared  in  Paris  under  Jesuit  imprimatur. 
Written  in  scholastic  Neo- Latin,  its  nearly  six  hundred  pages  set  out  the 
complete  canon  of  delivery  for  the  orator.  Never  before  had  this  oral 
aspect  of  rhetoric  been  treated  quite  so  extensively  and  in  such  detail  in  a 
single  literary  work.^ 

The  author  of  Autumn  Vacations,  or  the  Complete  Action  and  Pro- 
nunciation for  the  Orator,^  was  Louis  Crésol,  (also  known  as  Louis  de 
Cressolles  or,  in  Neo-Latin,  Ludovicus  Cresollius)  a  quondam  member 
of  the  junior  faculty  of  the  Collège  de  Clermont  in  Paris. ^  With  other 
Jesuit  schools,  Clermont  was  then  recognized  for  its  excellence  in  pre- 
paring the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  middle  class  for  leadership  in  an  evolv- 
ing French  nation.'*  To  this  end  the  Jesuit  college  held  up  models  of 
humanistic  conduct  and  trained  its  students  to  speak  and  act  in  a  socially 
approved  mannner  through  intensive,  graded  exercises  in  rhetoric  and 
poetics.  Crésol's  work  is  both  a  documentation  of  proper  oratorical  con- 
duct and  an  erudite  rationale  for  its  application  in  various  kinds  of  speak- 
ing situations.^ 

Since  the  Renaissance  the  test  of  the  pupil's  mastery  of  classroom 
rhetoric  had  lain  in  the  periodic  formal  presentation  of  addresses,  reci- 
tations and  plays  before  the  school  assembly  and  its  invited  guests.**  The 
practice  of  performing  elaborate  public  theatricals  was  incorporated  into 
the  Jesuit  order's  educational  mission.''  Especially  at  Clermont  the  stag- 
ing of  plays  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  for  the  honors  convocation  was 
considered  of  great  importance,  for  the  practice  allowed  distinguished 
visitors,  including  members  of  the  court  and  sometimes  even  of  the  royal 
family,  to  see  and  admire  the  skill  with  which  their  sons  enacted  roles  on 
the  college's  stage.*  The  record  of  their  comment  is  of  importance  to  the 
theatre  historian,  for  while  praising  the  quality  of  Clermont's  rhetorical 
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training,  the  guests  also  attested  to  the  excellence  of  the  acting  perfor- 
mance by  comparing  the  behavior  of  the  amateur  actors  of  Clermont  to 
that  manifested  by  professional  players  of  the  Parisian  public  theatre. 

To  the  Jesuit  teachers  there  was  no  question  but  that  acting  was  a 
theatrical  extension  of  the  art  of  rhetoric.  Even  before  the  Renaissance 
that  art  had  taken  on  a  strongly  poetic  cast.  Students  learned  to  use 
tropes  and  figures  of  rhetoric  as  devices  to  persuade,  inform  and  please.^ 
Truth  and  belief,  for  the  student  of  early  Baroque  oratory,  were  not  so 
much  obtainable  by  the  apparatus  of  logic  as  by  the  scheme  of  symbolic 
congruence.  Fundamental  was  the  idea  that  the  orator  could  make  use  of 
'natural'  signs  of  expression  universal  in  all  men,  the  overt  evidence  of 
internal  mental  activity.  When  these  individual  signs  of  posture,  gesture, 
facial  feature  and  vocal  delivery  were  displayed  by  the  speaker  so  as  to 
be  in  accord  with  each  other  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  internal 
spiritual  mechanism,  a  similar  response  was  induced  within  the  spectator/ 
listener.  Rhetoric,  then,  was  the  'science'  which  furnished  the  student 
with  the  mental  and  physical  means  to  affect  public  behavior. 

Crésol's  volume  provides  a  detailed  description  of  the  means,  both 
physical  and  mental,  by  which  the  orator-  and,  by  extension,  the  actor - 
could  move  an  audience.  The  work  contains  an  extensive  review  of  the 
conventionally  used  figures  of  action,  how  they  were  to  be  cast  into  the 
mind  as  images,  modified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  message, 
and  produced  as  recognizable  symbolic  conduct  in  the  voice  and  body. 
Significantly,  in  addition  to  this  image-making  process,  Crésol  also  dis- 
cussed how  the  orator  was  to  make  use  of  a  special  figure  of  rhetoric  for 
the  purpose  of  impersonating  a  role. 

What  were  some  of  these  mental  images  which  the  speaker  was  to  tran- 
slate into  overt  meaningful  behavior? 

Crésol's  statement  that  the  feet  should  be  placed  in  a  'lamda-posture'^° 
in  which  the  heels  were  set  fairly  close  together  and  the  toes  turned  out 
about  thirty  degrees,  at  first  glance  seems  to  rest  on  purely  pragmatic 
grounds.  In  an  age  when  indoor  lighting  tended  to  be  low  in  intensity  and 
acoustics  were  poor,  it  was  highly  desirable  for  the  orator  to  present  him- 
self so  that  the  audience  could  see  his  actions  and  hear  his  voice  most 
easily.  Hence  the  angled  foot  position  forced  the  speaker  to  open  himself 
to  his  viewers/listeners,  which  also  promoted  stability  and  so  con- 
tributed to  the  force  of  his  delivery.  But  additional  remarks  by  Crésol 
reveal  that  the  turned-out  position  of  his  feet,  when  augmented  by  a  pos- 
ture in  which  the  orator  placed  his  weight  slightly  more  on  one  foot  than 
the  other,  was  to  be  interpreted  symbolically  as  well."  The  resulting 
poised  bearing  was  evidence  of  the  speaker's  'probity,'  (II,  12,  6)  bold, 
generous  nature,  and  the  'divine  in  man'  (II,  8,  1).  A  'stately  bearing' 
with  the  body  erect,  chest  slightly  raised  and  shoulders  squared. 
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betokened  'the  noble  and  excellent  gentlemen,  possessed  by  great- 
heartedness  and  honor'  (II,  8,  1).  Contrarily,  standing  with  the  feet 
parallel  to  each  other,  Crésol  thought  so  objectionable  that  he  labeled  it 
'obscene'  (II,  12,  6).*^  It  was,  he  said,  when  coupled  with  slumping 
shoulders  and  a  protruding  belly,  a  carriage  which  was  'ridiculous, . . . 
the  behavior  of  menials'  (II,  8,  2  and  7).  He  termed  equally  undignified 
and  crude  a  stance  in  which  the  weight  was  placed  equally  on  both  legs 
with  the  line  of  shoulders,  hips  and  knees  in  the  same  plane,  for  this  clod- 
dish attitude  was  again  a  sign  of  low  breeding  (II,  1 2, 6).  Another  image 
which  the  speaker  could  use  to  advantage  was  the  posture  in  which  the 
left  shoulder  was  brought  forward  by  rotating  the  waist.  This  was  the 
attitude  of  candor.  Conversely,  turning  the  right  shoulder  to  the  audience 
was  the  'natural'  sign  of  a  secretive  disposition  (II,  12,  6). 

But  were  these  postural  conventions  designated  for  the  rostrum  and 
the  pulpit  also  found  on  the  stage?  Two  lines  of  argument  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  show  that  they  were.  The  first  derives  from  the  many  com- 
parisons which  Crésol  made  between  the  actions  of  the  orator  and  those 
of  the  actor.  These  include  statements  indicating  that  stage  behavior  was 
like  oratorial  behavior  except  that  the  first  was  more  extreme  than  the 
second.  Thus  Crésol  pointed  out  that  the  actor's  twist  of  the  torso  and  hip 
in  counterposition  was  both  more  egregious  and  calculatedly  graceful 
than  that  exhibited  by  the  speaker  (II,  8, 6).  The  second  Une  of  argument 
stems  from  the  similarity  of  Crésol's  description  of  oratorical  behavior  to 
that  found  in  the  iconographie  record  and  literature  on  acting,  dating 
from  the  late  seventeenth  through  the  nineteenth  centuries.  In  both  forms 
of  evidence  the  researcher  discovers  that  the  contraposto  attitude  of 
nobility,  recommended  by  Crésol  for  the  orator,  was  used  when  imper- 
sonating upper  class  characters.*^  Both  the  etiquette  books**  and  the 
Baroque  instructional  manuals  for  painters*^  confirm  the  fact  that  these 
indeed  were  stances  employed  to  show  class  distinction,  thereby  mirror- 
ing in  art  the  symbolism  practiced  in  daily  life.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose,  therefore,  that  beginning  with  the  Renaissance  the  stage  pos- 
ture of  the  actor  was  but  a  part  of  a  larger  aesthetic  convention  which  in 
turn  mirrored  the  conventional  behavior  regarded  as  'natural'  Ify  that 
society.*^ 

In  much  the  same  way  that  he  did  for  posture,  Crésol  prescribed 
specific  figurative  images  of  activity  for  the  body,  limbs  and  head.  These, 
too,  were  to  signal  meaning  to  an  audience.  These  actions  as  well  were  to 
be  used  by  the  stage  player,  for,  said  Crésol,  while  both  player  and  orator 
utilized  movements  of  the  head,  arms,  hands  and  fingers  and  the  features 
of  the  face  to  'reinforce  magniloquence,'  the  actor  did  so  more  richly  and 
intensively  that  did  the  speaker  (II,  1 1 , 2).  All  bodily  actions  were  to  be 
performed  with  great  definition  to  enhance  their  visibility.  To  this  end. 
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Crésol  noted  that  the  movements  of  the  hands  and  arms  were  to  be  made 
at  the  side  rather  than  directly  in  front  of  the  body,  where  they  could  not 
as  readily  be  seen  (II,  11,3).  Furthermore,  these  figures  of  action  were 
perceived  as  but  the  outward  signs  of  internal  mental  activity  .  So,  in 
demonstrating  the  overt  behavior  of  arrogance,  the  speaker  was  to  call  to 
mind  the  image  of  the  arrogant  person  in  which  the  head  was  tipped  back 
(II,  1 , 4),  the  chest  swelled,  the  eyebrows  were  raised,  and  the  two  middle 
fingers  on  the  right  or  left  hand  were  joined  together  (II,  5, 2;  II,  8, 1  ;  II, 
10, 1).  These  actions,  as  well  as  the  mental  image  which  inspired  them, 
the  orator  had  previously  committed  to  memory  as  a  student  and,  as  a 
result  of  diligent  practice,  seemed  to  him  and  to  his  audience  as  second 
'nature.'  Other  positions  of  the  head,  associated  with  augmenting  pos- 
tures of  the  body  and  gesticulations,  could  indicate  other  mental  states. 
So,  when  the  head  lolled  to  one  side  it  was  in  indication  of  weakness  (II, 
1,  2  and  3);  when  somewhat  forward,  sensuality  (II,  1,  3);  and  when  it 
sagged  forward  so  that  it  rested  upon  the  chest,  it  was  concrete  evidence 
of  moroseness  (II,  1,  2). 

Crésol's  methodical  description  of  the  actions  of  the  body  as  discrete 
semiotic  entities,  however,  was  not  solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
systematic  explanation  of  expressive  behavior  for  the  student.  Rather, 
by  forcing  the  student  to  concentrate  upon  the  individual  study  of  the 
actions  which  together  comprised  the  mental  image,  he  compelled  the 
student  to  recognize  -  indeed,  to  memorize  -  them  as  distinctive  bits  of 
behavior.  The  recall  of  the  image,  itself  a  constellation  of  discrete  actions, 
allowed  the  speaker  to  exert  individual  control  over  each  of  the  com- 
ponents, and,  simultaneously  produced  in  his  mind  a  moderate  emotional 
response.  In  turn,  the  audience  saw  this  constellation  of  figures  per- 
formed by  the  speaker  as  a  set  of  actions  in  symbolic  congruence  conso- 
nant with  the  figures  of  speech  comprising  the  speaker's  words,  whose 
purpose  was  to  replicate  and  enhance  the  meaning  in  a  poetic  way. 
However,  in  this  process  the  orator  was  expected  not  to  copy  exactly  the 
model  which  Crésol  had  provided,  but  to  vary  the  elements  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  message,  and  to  compound  these  elements  of 
behavior  in  different  ways.  Crésol  provided  examples  of  this  compound- 
ing process  when  he  differentiated  obsequiousness  from  moroseness  or 
sensuality.  Thus,  he  stated,  the  obsequious  person  bent  his  torso  forward 
with  his  head  tipped  forward;  but  the  sensual  or  morose  person  could 
hold  himself  upright  even  if  the  head  was  forward  to  a  lesser  or  greater 
extent.  Contrarily  impudence  was  evident  when  a  person  inclined  from 
the  waist  (as  in  obsequiousness),  while  tipping  his  head  back  somewhat 
(as  in  arrogance)  II,  8,  2). 

Crésol  offered  numerous  examples  of  gesticulation  as  well  as  actions 
of  the  head  and  torso,  in  the  expectation  that  the  student  would  compile  a 
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repertory  of  symbolic  activity  for  his  later  use.  In  this  regard  he  advised 
his  students  to  utilize  few  arms  actions,  and  these  only  of  a  *grave'  kind, 
when  treating  serious  subjects.  But  when  discussing  something  of  a 
lighter  nature  he  could  be  less  restrained  (II,  11,  2  and  3).  Because 
overextended  arm  movements  were  ugly  to  view,  he  cautioned  students 
against  the  practice,  warning  them  that  such  movements  were  evidences 
of  lower  class  behavior.  Crésol  also  warned  them  against  flapping  the 
arms  about  if  they  wished  to  secure  their  audience's  confidence,  for 
action  of  this  kind  denoted  that  the  speaker  had  a  fickle  and  even 
treacherous  nature  (II,  9,  14  and  20).  Ordinarily  gesture  was  to  accord 
with  the  tone  of  the  speaker's  words.  Thus  the  rate  of  arm  movement 
would  be  commensurate  with  the  actual  rhythm  of  speaking,  itself  a 
derivative  of  the  substance  of  the  orator's  words.  In  this  metaphoric 
fashion  speaking  and  gesticulating  were  to  augment  and  reinforce  each 
other. 

A  distinct  order  of  precedence  was  followed  when  presenting  sym- 
bolic imagery  from  the  platform.  The  thought- image  was  first  to  occur  in 
the  speaker's  mind,  to  be  translated  a  split-second  later  into  facial 
expression,  and  only  thereafter  into  bodily  attitude  and  gesture.  Speech 
was  a  laggard  in  this  sequence,  usually  only  being  allowed  to  emerge 
after  the  body  was  set  into  an  attitude  predicting  the  meaning  of  the  words 
to  be  spoken.  These  congruent  postures  and  movements  were  usualy 
held  until  the  completion  of  the  statement  which  they  amplified;  only 
then  was  a  new  attitude  taken,  as  the  speaker  again  produced  an  image  in 
his  mind  to  induce  subsequent  physical  and  vocal  activity  (II,  9,  20). 
Gesture,  therefore,  was  not  used  simply  for  emphasis  (although  Crésol 
cited  an  instance  when  the  speaker  could  pound  the  lectern,  'as  if  driving 
a  spike  into  a  beam')  (III,  24, 1  )  but  to  accompany  every  statement  {sen- 
tentia)  of  the  speaker.  This  symbolic  movement  was  to  flow  in  what 
Crésol  cdXlQddieurhythmia  orchestrated  to  the  musicality  of  the  intona- 
tion and  cadence  of  the  utterance  (III,  19,  2;  III,  16,  2).  Therefore,  at 
least  when  accompanying  the  recitation  of  verse,  the  movements  of  the 
declaiming  performer  had  a  graceful,  dance-like  quality,  matching  the 
aesthetic  quality  of  the  poet's  line. 

Among  the  examples  of  figurative  gesture  described  by  Crésol  are 
several  which  are  still  recognizable  today.  One  such  was  the  conven- 
tional practice  of  holding  the  hand  up  with  the  palm  away  from  the  body 
to  negate  the  remarks  of  an  opponent  or  to  ward  off  his  attack.  Another 
was  raising  the  hands,  palms  up,  in  elation,  or  letting  them  fall  in  dejec- 
tion (II,  9,  3).  Still  another  was  joining  the  palms  together  in  entreaty  or 
prayer.  The  two  hands  could  also  be  used  alternately  to  compare  one 
thing  with  another,  by  proffering  first  the  one  hand  and  then  the  other  (II, 
9,  8).  Conventional  preference  in  handedness  was  manifest  in  Crésol' s 
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regard  for  the  right  arm  as  the  instrument  for  making  noble  or  universal 
statements  and  the  left  for  commonplace  or  private  thoughts.  So,  the 
right  hand  was  the  preferred  hand  for  blessing  (II,  9,  6)  and  the  left  for 
touching  the  breast  in  pretended  faithfulness  or  striking  tiie  thigh  in  anger 
(II,  9,15).  Ordinarily  the  action  of  the  hand  and  its  fingers  was  not  to  be  a 
literal  duplication  of  the  spoken  work  (as  when  indicating  an  object  in 
formal  pantomime),  nor  a  word-for-word  translation  of  the  speaker's 
idea  (as  in  modem  sign-language).  Instead,  the  sense  (sententia)  of  the 
speaker's  words  was  to  be  conveyed  by  a  symbolic  gesture.  So  when  the 
idea  of  accusation  was  to  be  conveyed,  the  speaker  pointed  the  index 
finger  of  his  right  hand  at  the  object  of  his  accusation,  while  touching  the 
other  fingers  to  the  thumb  (II,  10,  3).  In  executing  this  action  Crésol 
cautioned  that  the  arm  was  not  to  be  completely  extended  but  was  to 
remain  flexed  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  speaker  was  a  graceful, 
hence  noble,  person  (II,  11,1  and  3).  Merely  joining  the  last  three  fingers 
to  the  thumb  had  significance  in  itself,  for  it  denoted  that  the  words 
accompanying  the  gesture  were  of  great  importance  (II,  2,  2).  Holding 
the  two  middle  fingers  together  was  a  sign  of  hauteur,  the  noli  me  tangere 
gesture  which  warned  inferiors  away  (II,  10,  1).  Involuntarily  rubbing 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  with  those  of  the  other  revealed  a  person  who  was 
anxious  to  wipe  away  a  hitherto  performed  action  -  a  piece  of  symbolic 
business  recalling  the  figurative  actions  of  Lady  Macbeth  in  her  sleep- 
walking scene  (II,  10,5).  On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  any  gesticulation 
at  all  indicated  a  lack  of  animation  and  hence  of  gentility  (II,  1 1 , 2  and  3). 
Here  again  is  strong  evidence  of  the  significance  of  vitality  in  expression, 
a  quality  which  Crésol  associated  with  persons  of  breeding  and  culti- 
vation. 

The  face  Crésol  deemed  so  important  that  he  broke  down  its  actions 
according  to  its  salient  features.  The  forehead  ordinarily  lay  smooth  in 
moments  of  calm,  joy,  faith  and  confidence,  but  could  wrinkle  in  gravity, 
disgust  and  pain,  and  could  contort  in  horror  (II,  3,  1).  The  eyebrows 
could  be  raised  in  surprise  or  shock,  and  be  drawn  together  to  denounce, 
terrorize  or  display  indignation  (II,  3, 2).  The  eyes  could  also  reveal  the 
speaker's  feelings  directly.  They  could  open  in  warmth,  blink  rapidly  as  a 
sign  of  alertness,  roll  or  wander  in  wantonness  or  levity  (II,  4, 3),  stare  in 
impudence  (II,  4,  3),  and  glance  away  in  embarassment.  Of  all  the 
features,  the  nose  had  the  fewest  possibilities  for  figurative  expression. 
The  nostrils,  however,  could  flair  in  anger  or  derision,  and  the  nose  tip 
itself  wrinkle  in  disgust.  The  speaker,  as  well,  could  lay  his  finger  aside 
the  nose  to  signal  cunning.  But,  Crésol  hastened  to  point  out,  this  last 
action  was  more  a  stage  expression  than  one  proper  to  the  rostrum  (II,  4, 
4).  In  contrast,  the  mouth  was  capable  of  a  wide  variety  of  symbolic 
expressions.  The  upper  lip,  for  example,  could  curl  into  a  sneer  of 
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condescension  or  truculence  (II,  6,  3),  the  lips  could  be  bitten  in  rage  or 
despair  (II,  7,  5),  and  the  teeth  could  be  bared  in  fury  (II,  7,  7).  As  with 
other  aspects  of  such  mimetic  activity,  Crésol  warned  students  against 
distorting  the  facial  features,  especially  when  strong  feelings  were  to  be 
shown  (II,  7,  5). 

Space  does  not  permit  the  description  of  similar  vocal  actions  of  a 
semiotic  character,  although  these  played  an  equally  significant  role 
conveying  the  significance  of  the  speaker's  words.  Instead  the  remainder 
of  this  article  will  be  devoted  to  the  techniques  which  the  orator  used  to 
seem  to  be  a  person  other  than  himself.  In  this  regard  one  method  has 
already  been  suggested,  that  of  an  'image '-technique.  But  a  second 
method  also  lay  at  the  orator's  disposal  -  making  use  of  the  rhetorical 
figure  of  action  known  as personijicatio  -  or  'impersonation.' 

For  both  modes,  Crésol  recognized  that:  f 

The  orator  often  plays  a  role  in  his  delivery  by  artful  means,  although  not  y 
indeed  as  the  common  player  [histrio]  who  assumes  an  alien  personality, 
but  rather  as  the  author  of  his  own  words.  Yet  he  tries  to  depict  truth  as  does 
the  player,  and  so  is  not  frightened  away  by  sighing  [or  other  extreme 
emotional  display]  as  circumstances  warrant,  providing  he  does  his  role- 
playing  in  moderation  (III,  7,  15). 

As  one  trained  in  the  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius"  which  encouraged  feel- 
ing in  response  to  religious  symbolic  display,  Crésol  well  understood  the 
need  for  the  orator  himself  to  be  moved  if  he  was  to  stir  the  emotions  of  his 
audience.  For  inducing  a  moderate  emotional  response  he  utilized  the 
image-making  technique,  hitherto  alluded  to,  which  also  produced 
seemingly  spontaneous  symbolic  deportment  (II,  2,  4).  Crésol  took 
pains  to  describe  this  activity  as  much  like  that  employed  by  the  common 
player,  'except  that  the  player  does  so  more  generously  than  the  orator' 
(II,  2,  4).  He  also  cited  Philo  Judaeus  in  this  regard,  that  the  orator 
should  have  the  appearance  of  an  emotion  in  his  mind  if  it  was  to  appear 
on  the  body's  surface  (III,  28, 2).  He  also  quoted  Crassus  and  Aristotle 
in  support  of  the  image-recall  procedure  to  the  effect  that  painters  made 
use  of  mental  images  to  provide  them  with  the  means  to  depict  an  object 
with  feeling. 

For  nothing  is  so  easy  and  simple  as  to  have  the  orator  adapt  his  mind  to 
the  expression  of  an  emotion  and  to  imitate  its  condition  inwardly  and  so 
produce  its  sound  and  appearance  outwardly  .  . .  Providence  has  con- 
trived that  men  have  an  inner  power  of  the  will  [arbitrium  ]  to  control  their 
gestures  and  actions,  so  as  to  exhibit  varied  expression  to  others  in  public 
(111,26,  1). 
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Crésol  then  demonstrated  how  the  emotion  of  joy  can  be  rendered  by 
recalling  the  image  of  a  joyous  person: 

The  face  tranquil, ...  the  eyebrows  not  frowning  but  in  a  normal  or  some- 
what raised  position,  the  eyes  serene,  the  mouth  smiling,  the  arm  actions 
ample  and  smoothly  executed,  open  and  broad,  the  hands  extended,  etc. 
. . .  That  most  happy  image  is  set  into  the  mind  to  inspire  a  most  abundant 
flow  of  speech  and  gesture,  and,  by  the  orator's  response,  produce  the  same 
glorious  feeling  in  others  (III,  25,  1), 

The  imaging-process  required  careful  preparation  for  the  orator  to 
muster  his  images  in  the  proper  order.  'Hence,  the  orator  who  must 
charge  and  accuse  must  previously  set  his  mind  to  this  purpose  and  com- 
pose his  gesture  and  action  accordingly.'  The  technique  was  to  associate 
the  desired  expression  with  a  previously  memorized  image.  This  image, 
albeit  somewhat  modified  to  fit  local  circumstance,  he  held  in  his  mind 
while  speaking  his  words  -  the  charging  and  accusing  actions  aforemen- 
tioned- and  allowed  the  internal  'movements'  of  the  mind  and  the  exter- 
nal 'movements'  of  the  body  to  occur,  as  it  were,  of  their  own  volition. 
Crésol  admitted  that  the  method  was  'subtle  and  complex  . . .  requiring 
an  extensive  and  rigorous  training  ...  a  maturity  of  judgment, . . .  and 
an  awareness  of  the  variety  of  the  emotions  and  how  these  may  be  adapted 
to  the  changing  mood  of  the  speaker,  so  that  these  may  seem  appropriate, 
believable  and  natural'  (III,  28,  1). 

Sometimes,  however,  the  coolness  of  the  image-approach  was  inadequate 
when  strong  feeling  was  wanted,  or  when  the  orator  wished  to  assimie  the 
guise  of  another  personage,  fancied  or  real.  This  was  done  by  the  standard 
rhetorical  practice  of personificatio,  one  of  the  traditional  figures  of  action 
which  the  student  was  expected  to  master.  In  this  procedure  the  orator 
emphatically  identified  with  the  character  he  wished  to  impersonate.  In  this 
way  the  emotion  generated  by  the  association  provided  a  strong  motivating 
force  for  the  action  rather  than  a  string  of  images.  To  illustrate  the  power  of 
the  'personation'  technique,  Crésol  recalled  an  incident  in  which  a  dis- 
tinguished Jesuit  professor  of  rhetoric  used  it  to  strongly  affect  his  audience. 
In  1 6 1 0,  at  the  obsequies  for  the  deceased  Henry  of  Navarre,  this  eulogizing 
orator  at  one  point  'assumed  the  aspect  of  Death's  assistant.'  He  thereby 
created  such  startling  changes  in  his  appearance, 

which  were  of  an  involuntary  character,  that  the  hairs  of  those  watching  bristled  in 
horror.  Hence,  should  not  the  orator  speak  boldly  about  exciting  subjects  and  be 
forceful  and  spirited  when  describing  frightful  sights?  And  should  he  himself  be 
deeply  affected . .  .as  the  tragic  actor,  totally  in  mind  and  bodyl  [my  italics]  It 
seems  incredible  that  the  mind  needs  to  be  controlled  by  some  image  of  great 
power  in  order  to  make  the  hairs  stand  up  on  the  heads  of  the  members  of  his 
audience.  (II,  1,  7) 
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The  orator/ actor,  therefore,  moved  his  audience  by  the  abundance 
and  congruence  of  sets  of  figures  induced  through  the  image-making  pro- 
cess, and  by  identifying  intensely  at  particular  moments  as  part  of  a  role- 
playing  procedure.  Both  techniques  used  internal  means  to  produce 
external  effects  in  bodily  behavior.  The  first,  however,  produced  actions 
which  were  cooler  but  which  produced  a  clarity  of  understanding  and  an 
aesthetic  enjoyment  from  the  recognition  of  the  symbolic  expression 
which  was  at  its  base.  The  second,  while  obscuring  the  rational  quality  of 
the  message,  created  through  empathie  means  a  strong  emotional  reac- 
tion in  the  audience.  The  mixture  of  both  methods,  according  to  CrésoFs 
formula,  was  to  produce 

a  golden  speech,  tinged  with  pleasure,  adorned  with  ornament,  crisp  with 
figures,  round  and  regular  in  dimension,  perfumed  with  Ciceronian  aroma 
and  strong  with  Demosthenic  power,  shot  through  with  the  rays  of  the 
peacock,  so  that  it  is  variegated  with  musicality  and  inlaid  in  its  parts  like  a 
mosaic  and  as  multicolored  as  a  meadow  of  wild  flowers;  a  marvelous 
Promethean  configuration  in  which  each  and  every  part  comes  completely 
together.  (Ill,  24,  1) 

It  has  been  argued  that  in  the  earlier  Baroque  era  both  player  and 
orator  shared  a  common  methodology  and  convention  of  expression 
deriving  from  a  poetic  rhetoric.  Because  of  the  wide  acceptance  of  the 
symbology  which  underlay  the  rhetorical  method,  as  well  as  the  accep- 
tance of  the  method  itself,  rhetorical  acting  behavior  was  considered  to 
be  'natural,'  using  the  standards  of  Crésol's  day.  Overwhelmed  by  a 
current  scientific  view  of  nature,  modem  scholarship  only  now  is  realiz- 
ing the  different  view  of  nature  which  was  manifest  in  earlier  centuries. 
The  Autumn  Vacations,  with  its  fulsome  and  detailed  account  of  early 
seventeenth-century  platform  behavior  is  both  an  illuminant  of  the  con- 
cept of  nature  and  an  important  guide  to  the  reconstruction  of  early 
Baroque  performance  technique. 
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Notes 

1  Several  of  these  earlier  rhetorics  may  be  mentioned:  Philipp  Mcl&nchthon' s  De  Rhetorica  libri 
très  (Wittenber  1519),  Leonard  Cox' s  Art  or  Craft  ofRhethorike  (London  1529),  Jodocus 
WillicW  s  De  Pronunciatione  Rhetorica  (Basel  1540).  Except  for  Willich,  they  tended  to  treat 
delivery  only  briefly,  in  part  because  of  the  growing  puritanism  which  stressed  logical  and  writ- 
ten modes  of  expression  rather  than  the  oral  and  symbolic.  Willich,  although  emphasizing 
delivery  in  his  handbook,  presents  barely  forty  pages  of  material  on  the  subject.  For  a  detailed 
discussion  of  these  and  other  works,  see  George  Kennedy's  Classical  Rhetoric  and  its  Christi- 
an and  Secular  Tradition  from  Ancient  to  Modern  Times  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  1980). 

2  Louis  Crésol  Vacationes  Autumnales,  sive  De  Perfecta  Oratoris  Actione  et  Pronuntiatione 
Libri  Très  (Fiuis  1620). 
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3  Crésol  came  from  a  noble  Breton  family.  In  1 5  88,  after  preliminary  study,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Jesuit  order.  He  taught  at  Clermont  and  at  several  other  Jesuit  academies  until  1619, 
when  he  was  called  to  Rome  to  assume  higher  duties.  From  1 563  to  1 762  the  Collège  de  Cler- 
mont was  the  most  celebrated  and  popular  of  the  one  hundred  Jesuit  colleges  in  France.  It 
followed  and  made  fashion,  and  its  influence  upon  the  nobility  and  bourgeoisie  of  the  time 
was  significant. 

4  Corneille  prepared  at  the  Jesuit  college  in  Rouen;  Molière,  Dancourt,  Favart  and  Voltaire  at 
Clermont  in  Paris.  Members  of  the  nobility,  in  particular,  sent  their  children  to  be  educated  at 
the  Paris  college. 

5  Despite  great  changes  in  education  during  the  Renaissance,  rhetoric  remained  a  basic  element 
in  the  Jesuit  training  of  youth.  It  was  a  major  subject  in  the  intermediate  and  highest  class  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  Jesuit  colleges. 

The  recent  splendid  volume  by  Marc  Fumaroli,  L'Age  de  l'éloquence:  rhétorique  et  'res 
literaria  '  de  la  Renaissance  au  seuil  de  l'époque  classique  (Geneva  1 980)  is  instructive  as  to 
the  significance  of  Jesuit  rhetorical  instruction  and  the  Vacationes  autumnales  in  particular. 
Fumaroli  soundly  argues  that  in  their  teaching  of  oratory  the  Jesuits  provided  a  'correct'  model 
of  Ciceronian  delivery  suitable  for  the  public  platform.  The  model  mediated  between  an 
ornamented  style  of  speaking  then  practiced  by  literarists,  some  preachers  and  common 
players,  and  a  dry,  laconic  style  favored  by  the  lawyers  of  his  time.  Fumaroli  further  demon- 
strates that  this  model  style  was  made  evident  in  Crésol's  work,  and  had  its  antecedents  not  only 
in  Ciceronian  precept  and  example,  but  in  the  work  of  the  later  Sophists,  whose  'pagan'  rhetoric 
was  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Christian  preaching  and  literature  by  the  later  Church  Fathers. 
In  his  attempt  to  clarify  the  historical  antecedents  for  this  manner  of  speaking  and  gesturing, 
Fumaroli  meticulously  examines  the  first  two  books  comprising  the  Vacationes  autumnales, 
in  which  the  theory  underlying  this  chastened  symbolic  style  is  elaborated.  Surprisingly,  he 
glosses  over  the  techniques  of  posture,  gesticulation,  facial  expression,  and  voice  which  Crésol 
carefully  described  in  the  Third  Book,  an  area  no  less  significant  to  the  historian  of  rhetoric  than 
to  that  of  the  theatre. 

Fumaroli's  view,  that  Crésol  delineated  a  style  of  artistic  rhetorical  expression  that  was  a 
forerunner  of  French  (  and  by  extension,  European)  classicism,  is  confirmed  by  my  own  studies 
of  theatrical  behavior  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  This  paper,  excerpted  from  a 
forthcoming  book  on  Crésol  and  the  rhetoric  and  acting  of  his  time,  bases  its  conclusions  pre- 
ponderantly upon  Book  Three  of  the  Vacationes  autumnales  as  well  as  upon  iconography  and 
literary  documents  that  furnish  precise  information  on  rhetorical-aesthetic  behavior  of  the 
same  period.  Crésol's  paradigmatic  gesture  and  action,  I  conclude,  was  not  a  theoretical 
desideratum,  but  already  a  part  of  a  communicative  aesthetic  practiced  by  public  speakers  at 
the  French  court,  and  imitated  to  perfection  by  the  major  tragic  actors  of  the  incipient  pro- 
fessional troupes. 

6  For  recent  discussions  of  this  subject  see  Peter  Bayley,  French  Pulpit  Oratory  (1598-1650) 
(Cambridge,  Engl.  1980),  particularly  Chapt.  2,  'Rhetoric  in  the  Schools';  see  also  Marc 
Fumaroli,  'Aspects  de  l'humanisme  jésuite  au  debut  du  XVII  siècle,'  in  Revue  des  sciences 
humaines  50  no  158  (April-June  1975)  245-89. 

7  See  the  classic  study  by  J.-B.  Herman,  La  Pédagogie  des  Jesuits  au  XVI*  siècle:  ses  sources, 
ses  caractéristiques  (Louvain  1914),  and  the  updating  of  the  subject  in  the  light  of  new  informa- 
tion by  François  de  Dainville  L*Education  des  Jesuits  (XVI'-XVW  siècles)  (Paris  1940). 

8  The  fact  that  children  of  the  nobility  and  even  of  the  royal  family  (including  Henri  Bourbon,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Henri  IV,  to  whom  Crésol  dedicated  his  book)  were  students  at  Clermont 
provided  opportunities  for  their  relatives  and  friends  at  court  to  visit,  particularly  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  end-of-year  honors  assemblies  and  theatricals.  By  the  middle  and  later  seventeenth 
century,  the  college's  dramatic  presentations  had  proved  so  attractive  that  students  were  some- 
times invited  to  play  before  Cardinal  Richelieu  (as  occurred  in  1 64 1  ),  In  his  youth  Louis  XIV 
attended  the  college's  theatrical  performances  several  times,  according  to  the  record,  and  in 
1 649  invited  the  exiled  young  Charles  II  of  England  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  attend  a  Clermont 
play  presentation  with  him;  see  Ernest  Boysse,  Le  Théâtre  des  Jesuits  (Paris  1880)  77,  79. 
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9  For  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  rhetoric  in  Renaissance  preparatory  education  see  Wilbur  A, 
Howell,  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  England  1500-1700  (Princeton  1956)  and  Walter  J.  Ong, 
Ramus,  Method  and  the  Decay  of  Dialogue  (Cambridge,  Mass.  1958). 

10  Crésol,  Vacationes  autumnales  II,  chapt.  12,  sect.  6.  Subsequent  references  to  this  work  will 
not  be  footnoted,  but  will  be  indicated  in  parentheses  immediately  following  the  reference. 

1 1  See  also  QnxnXxXian  Institutes  of  Oratory  XI,  ii,  125  as  a  possible  source  for  contraposto  pos- 
ture. Graeco-Roman  sculpture  furnished  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods  with  models  for 
appropriate  aesthetic  stance. 

1 2  A  century  later  the  Jesuit  Franz  Lang  also  saw  the  posture  as  betokening  servile,  if  not  obscene 
behavior;  see  his  Dissertatio  de  actione  scenica  (Munich  1727)  43. 

13  See  my  Classicistic  Acting:  Two  Centuries  of  a  Performance  Tradition  at  the  Amsterdam 
Schouwburg  (Lanham,  Maryland  1984)  for  a  detailed  description  of  this  development. 

1 4  As  in  Castiglione's  The  Courtier  (written  1513-1518),  Anonymous  Bienséance  de  la  Conver- 
sation entre  les  hommes  (Arras  1622)  and  Giovanni  délia  Casa's  Galateo  (1551-1555; 
Florence  1598). 

1 5  Gianpaulo  Lomazzo  Trattato  dell'arte  depittura  (Milan  1 5 84),  Carel  van  Mander's  Schilder- 
boek  (Haarlem  1 604),  and  Junius'  Depictura  veterum  (Amsterdam  1634)  furnish  examples  of 
appropriate  positions  to  reveal  class  distinction. 

1 6  The  various  books  of  instruction  and  briefer  essays  written  during  the  eighteenth  century  from 
Franz  Lang's  Dissertatio  de  actione  scenica  (Munich  1727)  through  Johannes  Jelgerhuis' 
Theoretische  Lessen  over  de  Gesticulatie  en  Mimiek  (Amsterdam  1827)  reveal  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  See  my  Classicistic  Acting  for  documentation  of  the  view. 

17  The  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St  Ignatius ,  originally  written  in  1541,  reveals  the  techniques  of  a 
mental  process  wherein  meditation  allows  the  formation  of  images  which  in  turn  produce  pro- 
found emotional  states.  The  work  has  been  translated  by  Anthony  Mottola  (Garden  City, 
N.Y.  1964). 
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The  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 

the  Crisis  in  Queen  Mary's  Reign,  1553-58 


NARASINGHA  P.  SIL 


Of  all  the  councillors  who  survived  the  ill-conceived  conspiracy  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  in  July  1553,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, was  one  of  the  few  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  his  poUtical  apostasy. 
Yet,  initially  at  least,  he  had  a  hard  time  establishing  his  bona  fides  with  the 
new  regime.  His  defection  from  the  party  of  Jane  Grey  had  been  sudden, 
surreptitous,  and  utterly  puzzUng  to  most  people,  especially  the  Spanish 
and  Imperial  Ambassadors,  now  the  de  facto  political  advisers  of  Queen 
Mary.^  In  particular,  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  Simon  Renard,  had  very 
little  confidence  in  the  Earl's  loyalty.^ 

Ironically  enough,  as  Lord  of  Glamorgan,  Pembroke,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
a  Welshman,  perhaps  genuinely  supported  Mary's  cause  against  what  the 
people  of  that  county  considered  "the  will  of  the  English."  In  fact  one 
V^Qlshgwndidau  (popular  religious  verse  of  Glamorgan)  emphasized  the 
Earl's  role  in  "silencing  the  Saxons."^  Throughout  Mary's  reign  he  also 
discharged  his  duties  as  a  state  servant  with  dihgence  and  dignity.  Conse- 
quently he  enhanced  his  political,  social,  and  financial  position  to  become 
an  influential  and  powerful  peer  of  Marian  England. 

Pembroke's  prominence  in  Mary's  government  was  perhaps  well  de- 
served. It  is  noteworthy  that  a  number  of  scholars  believe  that  the  Earl's 
fortune  owed  always  to  his  almost  deviUsh  capacity  for  dissimulation  or,  at 
best,  to  his  sheer  good  luck.  In  fact  his  reputation  as  an  illiterate,  ill- 
mannered,  and  immoral  courtier  has  gripped  the  imagination  of  historians 
for  ahnost  three  centuries  since  the  pubUcation  of  Aubrey 's  notorious  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  Earl.*  It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
story  of  the  Earl's  life  has  not  elicited  much  scholarly  attention.  Recently 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  review  his  career  and  character  in  the  light  of 
modem  researches  into  the  history  of  mid-Tudor  England.  For  instance,  it 
is  no  longer  possible  to  maintain  that  he  was  illiterate  and  unmannerly.^ 
We  also  know  that  he  was  no  more  Machiavellian  than  his  colleagues  and 
that  he  was  mindful  as  much  of  his  country's  interests  as  of  his  own.*^ 
Obviously  it  will  not  do  to  regard  him  as  someone  who  merely  "had 
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managed  to  insinuate  . . .  temporarily  into  the  Queen's  confidence  after 
Wyatt's  rebellion."^  The  following  pages  thus  seek  to  re-examine  Pem- 
broke's career  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  his  pre-eminence  during  the 
mid- 1550s  was  the  outcome  of  labour  more  than  of  favour. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Even  though  the  Earl  was  one  of  the  important  Edwardian  councillors  to 
declare  for  Mary  in  London,  his  first  contact  with  the  new  regime  was  far 
from  smooth  or  satisfactory.  On  3  August  1553,  upon  the  Queen's  arrival 
in  London,  he  was  ordered  to  wait  upon  her  with  only  ten  retainers,  and  he 
was  reproached  officially  for  having  brought  fifteen  people.  He  was  even 
reported  to  have  been  under  house  arrest  along  with  Lord  Chamberlain 
Daroy  and  Lord  Treasurer  Paulet  (Marquis  of  Winchester),  according  to  a 
report  of  1 1  August.*  Quite  aware  of  his  predicaments  and  in  order  to 
ensure  his  entry  into  the  new  Privy  Council,  the  Earl  sought  the  support  of 
the  Queen's  recent  favourite,  Edward  Courtenay  (Earl  of  Devonshire 
from  September),  who  was  for  some  time  in  1553  rumoured  to  be  a  likely 
suitor  for  the  royal  hand.  Pembroke  is  said  to  have  made  an  overture  for 
fiiendship  with  the  young  nobleman  by  presenting  him  a  sword  and  pon- 
iard, a  basin  and  ewer,  and  several  horses,  worth  in  all  more  than  3(X)0 
crowns.' 

Yet  such  an  effort  was  uncalled  for.  Mary  could  hardly  afford  to  alienate 
a  powerfiil  peer  who  commanded  considerable  miUtary  strength,  social 
eminence,  and  political-administrative  experience,  which  could  be  most 
useftil  to  the  new  govenmient.  In  royal  service  since  1 526,  Pembroke,  then 
William  Herbert,  was  one  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  Henry  VIIFs  Privy 
Chamber,  and  in  Edward  VI's  reign  the  Master  of  the  Horse  and  a  Privy 
Councillor,  the  President  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  and  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Wiltshire.  *°  Administrative  necessity  as  well  as  political  prudence 
prompted  Mary  to  call  Pembroke  and  Paulet  to  the  council.  Most  probably 
she  made  her  decision  in  consultation  with  the  Imperial  ambassador,  who 
had  written  as  early  as  6  August:  "The  Queen  has  decided  to  admit  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  the . . .  Lord  Treasurer  to  her  Council,  so  as  to  learn 
ft-om  them  the  secrets  of  state,  to  sweep  away  evil  influences  in  this  the 
beginning  of  her  reign  and  win  them  over  to  her  side  as  good  vassals  and 
subjects. "^^  On  13  August  Pembroke  was  sworn  of  the  Council. ^^ 

The  Marian  council,  it  is  now  claimed,  was  neither  "factious"  nor  over- 
crowded but  "was  much  stronger  and  more  cohesive  than  traditional  inter- 
pretations would  lead  us  to  beUeve,"  though  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
reign,  "the  Councillors  indulged  in  clamorous  differences  of  opinion."" 
The  virtues  of  such  historical  rethinking  notwithstanding,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  recognize  that  Queen  Mary's  Privy  Council  was  disunited  from 
the  very  beginning.  There  existed  a  tension  between  most  of  the  Framlingham 
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group  (those  25  or  so  councillors  who  arrived  with  the  Queen  from 
Wanstead,  Essex  on  3  August)  and  those  who  were  sworn  between  4 
August  and  the  end  of  October.  This  was  well  understood  by  Renard. 
Though  admittedly  "not  necessarily  a  reliable  witness,"  he  perhaps  cor- 
rectly reported  on  16  August  that  "discontent  is  rife,  especially  among 
those  who  stood  by  the  Queen  in  the  days  of  her  adversity  and  trouble,  who 
feel  that  they  have  not  been  rewarded  as  they  deserve,  for  the  conspirators 
have  been  raised  in  authority."^* 

In  addition  to  private  frustrations  and  jealousies,  there  was  an  even  more 
serious  and  significant  disagreement  among  the  councillors  on  wider  issues 
of  national  policy.  Over  the  question  of  the  Queen's  marriage  they  split 
into  two  competing  groups  led  by  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, and  William  Lord  Paget.  The  Bishop's  party,  though  preponderantly 
Catholic,  disapproved  of  Mary's  proposed  marriage  to  the  Spanish  Prince. 
Paget's  men,  not  necessarily  pro-Catholic,  supported  it,  because  they 
expected  a  wholesome  outcome  of  the  Spanish-Habsburg  connection, 
though  it  is  doubtful  that  they  all  shared  Mary's  naive  belief  that  "England's 
true  interests  could  only  be  served  by  seeking  the  guidance  and  protection 
of  the  Habsburgs."*^  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  Spanish  marriage 
was  neither  the  first  nor  the  sole  cause  of  division  in  Mary's  council.  It  often 
reflected  substantial  disagreements  among  large  group  of  politicians  and  in 
that  sense  was  faction-ridden.  As  early  as  5  October  1553  Renard  befrien- 
ded Paget's  faction  in  the  council. ^^ 

Pembroke  must  have  had  an  uneasy  time  affiliating  himself  with  either 
group.  He  could  not  have  been  Gardiner's  supporter  because,  reportedly, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  was  profoundly  distrustful  of  the  Earl.^^  At  the  same 
time  he  could  not  easily  abandon  the  anti-Imperialists  because  one  of 
them,  Courtenay,  sought  his  advice  and  support.^*  Only  recentiy  Pem- 
broke had  approached  hhn  for  a  favour.  Then,  even  after  his  official  entry 
into  the  Council,  Pembroke's  uncertainties  were  not  entirely  over.  On  9 
September  1553,  Renard  reported,  on  the  basis  of  a  rumour,  that  the  Earl, 
along  with  Paget  and  Mason,  was  about  to  retire  from  the  court.  ^'^  Even 
though  a  mere  rumour,  its  very  existence  suggests  that  things  were  still 
quite  unsettling  for  the  renegade  conspirators  who  had  declared  for  the 
Queen. 

As  for  Pembroke,  he  was  most  unUkely  to  mvolve  himself  in  any  rash 
adventure  undermining  the  prevailing  order  in  which  he  had  a  large  stake. 
By  the  end  of  Edward's  reign  the  Earl  had  already  established  himself  as  a 
wealthy  landowner  possessing  substantial  properties  in  a  number  of  coun- 
ties, notably  in  Wiltshire,  Glamorgan,  Gloucestershire,  Monmouthshire, 
Middlesex,  and  Essex.^®  Moreover,  there  always  remained  the  possibility 
of  preferment  if  his  support  for  the  royal  match  succeeded.  In  fact  the  pro- 
spect of  an  Imperial  pension  greatly  facilitated  his  decision.  Renard  had 
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privately  decided  to  recommend  him  and  a  few  others  for  a  pension. 
Though  the  Ambassador  had  not  divulged  his  decision  to  anyone  but 
Paget,  the  rumours  of  the  Imperial  intention  were  aborad.  As  the  embar- 
rassed envoy  wrote  to  his  master,  "Your  majesty  must  not  imagine  that  the 
thing  is  a  secret,  for  Courtenay  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  have  talked 
about  it  publicly, "^^  Perhaps  Pembroke  was  susceptible  to  flattery  as  much 
as  to  prospects  of  profit.  At  least  Renard  appears  to  have  been  convinced 
that  the  Queen  "will  win  over  Pembroke  to  whatever  opinion  she  likes,  for 
all  he  wants  is  a  generous  word,  and  I  think  she  will  give  him  one."^^ 

Yet  the  Earl's  decision  was  neither  easy  nor  straightforward.  Through- 
out November  1553  he  remained  in  Gardiner's  camp  opposing  the 
Spanish  marriage.  On  8  November  the  Council  was  formally  notified  of 
the  Queen's  solenm  and  "mspired"  decision  to  marry  Philip  of  Spain.^' 
There  was  at  once  a  reaction  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  a  petition  of  1 6 
November  some  leading  Councillors  and  prominent  members  of  the  Com- 
mons and  the  Lords  remonstrated  to  Mary  and  implored  her  to  choose  a 
husband  in  England.  Pembroke  concurred  with  the  parliamentary  point  of 
view  and  was  present  in  the  delegation.^*  Along  with  CUnton  he  was  even 
rumoured  to  be  plotting  an  uprising  against  the  proposed  Spanish  match. 
He  was  also  reported  to  have  manipulated  a  pressure  group  in  the  Parlia- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Queen's  marriage  to  Courtenay.^^  Paget,  a  supporter 
of  the  Spanish  marriage  from  the  outset,  received  threats  against  his  life. 
By  the  end  of  November  there  was  a  conspiracy,  though  only  Courtenay 
was  involved  in  it.^^  Pembroke's  behaviour  at  this  time  can  only  be 
explained  by  his  desire  to  humour  his  recent  benefactor,  Courtenay. 

Within  a  month,  however,  Pembroke  decided  in  favour  of  the  Spanish 
match.  His  decision  came  only  after  the  EngUsh  misunderstandings  regard- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  marriage  were  allayed  and  the  English  conditions  to 
the  marriage  agreed  upon  by  the  Emperor  in  a  draft  treaty,  which  was 
approved  by  the  English  council  on  7  December."  By  20  December 
Renard  could  inform  Charles  V  confidently  that  "the  nobility  and  people 
have  now  understood  that  the  Council  are  unanimous  in  their  support  of  the 
alliance  with  my  Lord  the  Prince,"  and  that  "all  men  of  great  position,  and 
several  others  have  assured  the  Queen  of  their  goodwill  and  fidelity."  The 
Ambassador  mentioned  Pembroke  among  those  who  had  pledged  their 
loyalty  to  Mary.^* 

«  *  * 

Pembroke  actually  earned  the  government's  goodwill  by  demonstrating 
his  loyalty  and  military  leadership  during  the  Wyatt  rebellion.  The  story  of 
the  uprising  is  well  known  and  may  be  retold  here  briefly.  It  began  as  a  pro- 
test by  some  influential  members  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  gentry  against 
Mary's  projected  marriage  to  Philip  II  of  Spain. ^'  Plans  for  a  concerted 
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rising  had  been  discussed  as  early  as  26  November  1553  by  Sir  Peter 
Carew,  Sir  James  Croft,  Sir  Edward  Rogers,  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold,  Sir 
William  Pickering,  Sir  George  Harper,  William  Thomas,  William  Win- 
ter, and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  younger.  Sometime  before  Christmas  this 
group  was  joined  by  Lady  Jane's  father,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  By  22 
December  a  fourfold  insurrection  on  1 8  March  1554  was  planned:  Carew 
to  spearhead  a  rising  in  Devonshire,  Croft  in  Herefordshire,  Suffolk  in 
Leicestershire,  and  Wyatt  in  Kent.  The  rebels  from  every  side  were  to 
march  towards  the  capital.  ^^ 

On  2  January  1554  two  Imperial  envoys  arrived  in  London  to  conclude 
the  negotiations  for  the  royal  marriage.  On  the  14th  the  Lord  Chancellor 
formally  announced  the  Queen's  decision  in  the  Parliament  Next  day  he 
informed  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  his  aldermen.  Within  a  couple  of 
weeks  violent  reactions  erupted.  In  Devonshire  the  Carews  took  up  arms  in 
order  to  resist  Philip's  arrival.  On  1 9  January  Wyatt  and  Pickering  left  for 
Kent.  Sometime  between  23  and  25  January  Croft  headed  for  Wales.  The 
conspirators'  plan  was  upset  after  Courtenay,  one  of  the  courtiers  in  league 
with  the  rebels,  had  confessed  on  the  21  st  to  Gardiner,  thus  betraying  his 
confederates  who  now  had  to  declare  themselves.  Also,  the  conspirators 
were  "persuaded"  to  rise  in  that  "cold  damp  weather"  because  of  a  rumour 
that  Philip  was  arriving  in  England  before  the  Feast  of  Purification,  that  is, 
before  2  February.  ^^  Hence  the  insurrection  came  off  ahead  of  schedule, 
while  the  government  was  able  to  take  precautionary  measures.  Thus  on 
22  January  the  Council  ordered  all  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  announce  the 
royal  marriage  and  suppress  all  seditious  rumours  and  rebellious  disor- 
ders.^2  On  the  25th  Sir  John  Gage,  the  lord  chamberlain,  "certified  to  the 
lorde  maior  of  London,  that  sir  Thomas  Wyat  with  certaine  other  rebels, 
were  up  in  Kent  about  Maidstone "" 

Unfortunately,  the  government's  initial  response  to  Wyatt' s  challenge 
was  hastily  organized  and  haphazardly  led.  A  detachment  of  the  royal 
army  together  with  the  London  militia  under  the  command  of  the  "ancient 
and  worthy"  Duke  of  Norfolk  failed  to  capture  the  rebel  leader.  The 
Duke's  soldiers  from  London,  the  White  Coats  under  Captain  Alexander 
Brett,  refused  to  fight  Wyatt's  men  on  the  Rochester  Bridge.  Norfolk  lost  a 
substantial  amount  of  ammunition  and  barely  escaped  arrest.  Without 
ftirther  opposition  Wyatt's  force  reached  Deptford  strand  on  1  February 
and,  a  bit  tardily,  on  the  3rd,  arrived  at  the  gate  of  London  Bridge. 

Meanwhile,  the  Queen  had  left  St  James'  Palace  and  taken  refiige  in 
London  within  the  protection  of  the  city  wall.  On  1  February  she  "made  an 
eloquent  Oration"  at  Guildhall  and  at  Westminster  and  nominated  Pem- 
broke her  "cheyffe  capten  and  generall  agaynst  ser  Thomas  Wyatt  and  ys 
felous."  Lord  William  Howard  was  made  the  Lieutenant  of  the  City  of 
London.^'*  On  the  3rd  she  proclaimed  a  general  pardon  to  all  Kentishmen 
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except  the  ringleaders  like  Wyatt,  Harper,  Sir  Henry  Iseley,  and  Robert 
Rudstone.  She  even  announced  a  reward  of  lands  worth  £100  to  anyone 
able  to  capture  Wyatt.  ^^  It  is  not  known  who  actually  recommended  Pem- 
broke to  the  Queen  for  leading  the  royal  force  against  the  rebels,  though  it 
appears  that  the  Earl  was  quite  confident  of  victory  in  battle.  Reassuring 
Mary  he  had  "promysed  never  to  look  the  queene  in  the  face  before  he 
brought  them  upp,  God  wilUng."^^ 

Pembroke  already  knew  that  Wyatt's  total  force  consisted  of  no  more 
than  4000  men,  mostly  unarmed  and  inexperienced  in  battle.  He  even 
came  to  know  about  the  plan  of  the  rebels  after  Wyatt's  chief  lieutenant. 
Harper,  had  defected  to  the  government's  side."  Wyatt  also  suffered  a 
series  of  setbacks  on  his  way  from  Southwark  to  the  city  gate.  Instead  of 
offering  violence,  Pembroke  "determined  rather  by  policy  to  achieve  the 
victory  than  by  bloodshed  to  confound  the  rebels."^*  In  fact  he  wished  to 
end  the  matter  by  trying  to  persuade  Wyatt  to  surrender.  Thus  to  Sir 
Thomas  was  sent  "Chester  Herauld  by  the  Lord  Lieutennte  to  will  him  to 
submyte  himself  for  cause  of  bloud  shed  And  stand  vnto  the  Queens 
highnes  mercy  vnto  whome  he  would  be  a  meane  for  his  pardone. . .  ."^' 
When  this  effort  failed,  the  Earl  let  Wyatf  s  men  come  up  from  Knights- 
bridge  to  Hyde  Park  on  the  morning  of  7  February.  Meanwhile,  he  organized 
his  force  in  St.  James'  Field  on  all  sides  blocking  the  rebels'  path  towards 
Holbom.  Finding  himself  thus  surrounded  by  the  government's  force  and 
deserted  by  the  citizens  of  London  on  whose  aid  the  rebels  had  staked  their 
military  objective,  Wyatt  slank  away  to  Fleet  Street  and  thence  to  Ludgate. 
On  seeing  that  Ludgate  would  not  open  to  receive  him,  he  left  his  men  and 
rode  back  as  far  as  Temple  Bar  Gate,  where  he  confronted  Pembroke's 
advancing  army  and  surrendered  himself.  *° 

Thus  ended  Wyatt's  rebellion,  thanks  to  Pembroke's  leadership.  Dr. 
Loades,  however,  does  not  seem  to  recognize  the  Earl's  services.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  "in  the  event  Wyatt  failed  to  take  the  city,  partly  because  of  his 
own  delays,  partly  because  of  the  queen's  resolute  appearance  at  the 
guildhall  on  1  February,  and  partly  because  the  Londoners  feared  an  incur- 
sion of  armed  men."^^  While  all  these  factors  certainly  contributed  to  the 
collapse  of  the  rebellion,  it  was  finally  routed  by  the  Earl's  military  skill. 
Even  so,  he  operated  amidst  some  imcertainties.  The  government  remained 
suspicious  of  his  intentions.  On  7  February,  when  Wyatt's  men  overcame 
Gage's  force  at  "the  utter  gate"  of  Whitehall  Palace,  "manie  cried  treason 
in  the  court,  and  thought  that  the  Earle  of  Pembroke  who  was  assaulting  the 
taile  of  his  enemies  hadde  gone  to  Wyatt,  taking  his  part  against  the 
Queene."  Most  probably  "that  young  fool,"  Courtenay,  had  spread  the 
canard  to  Mary.'*^  Even  the  Queen  is  reported  to  have  believed  partly  in 
the  rumour  and  commented  that  she  had  placed  her  absolute  trust  in  God 
who  would  not  betray  her  even  if  her  lieutenant  did.^^  This  governmental 
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scepticism  coupled  with  the  lukewarm  attitude  of  some  of  his  soldiers  must 
have  rendered  Pembroke's  position  quite  vulnerable.  On  4  February  the 
French  Ambassador  reported  that  the  Earl's  measures  were  delayed 
"from  the  fear  that  his  people  would  march  out  to  join  Wyatt,  as  Norfolk's 
had  done.'"*"*  Even  Thomas  Cheyney  feared  desertion  and  in  his  despatch 
of  1  February  to  Pembroke  had  written,  "If  my  men  forsake  me  not  I  will 
not  be  farre  frome  theyr  [rebels']  back  with  as  many  as  I  am  hable  to 
make."*^  Indeed,  several  decades  later,  Wyatt's  son  wrote  how  during  the 
rebellion  the  Earl's  men  were  thinking  of  deserting  their  leader  and  joining 
the  force  of  Wyatt,  who  "ment  well  to  them  and  their  Countrie  and  no  hurt 
to  any  but  the  foraigne  Ennimie."*^ 

There  were  betrayers  even  among  men  above  the  rank  and  file.  The 
Earls  of  Devonshire  and  Worcester  showed  no  sign  of  fighting  against 
Wyatt.  In  particular,  Courtenay  reportedly  declared  that  he  was  "as  good 
a  man  as  Pembroke  and  did  not  mean  to  obey  him."  He  felt  slighted  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Queen  had  trusted  Pembroke  more  than  him.  Rather  than 
serve  the  man  who  had  once  sought  his  favour,  the  envious  and  enraged 
Earl  of  Devonshire  decided  to  risk  treason  by  not  fighting  the  Queen's  bat- 
tle to  which  he  was  appointed."*^  In  fact,  according  to  a  contemporary 
Spanish  account,  he  "allowed  Wyatt  to  advance  . . .  without  any  opposi- 
tion and  had  remained  at  his  back.'"** 

Pembroke's  performance  during  the  rebellion  must  thus  be  assessed  in 
the  context  of  his  multiple  problems.  Hence,  it  is  quite  tempting  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  contemporary  estimate  that  the  Wyatt  rebellion  was  defeated 
"partly  by  the  wisdom  and  policy  of . . .  the  worthy  Eari  of  PEMBROKE; 
but  chiefly  by  the  mighty  hand  of  GOD."  Even  if  one  is  prepared  to  accept 
such  a  pious  view  of  the  affair,  there  is  little  ground  for  believing,  as  this 
account  continues,  that  during  the  crisis  the  Earl  was  regarded  by  everyone 
as  one  "whose  faith  hath  not  been  wavering  in  his  Catholic  religion,  nor  his 
truth  and  service  doubtful  at  any  time  towards  his  Prince.'"*'  Considering 
his  situation  and  all  his  difficulties,  the  observation  of  a  modem  historian 
seems  most  judicious:  "the  queen's  catholic  friends  had  been  been  ineffec- 
tual in  the  crisis  and  the  battle  had  been  won  by  men  like  Pembroke. "^° 

Admittedly  Pembroke's  success  elicited  universal  admiration.  As  Peter 
Vannes,  the  English  Ambassador  in  Venice  reporting  from  London,  com- 
mented, "if  Lords  Pembroke,  Clinton,  and  the  other  captains  could  hear 
how  loudly  they  are  commended  here,  they  would  think  their  loyalty  suf- 
ficiently rewarded."^*  In  fact,  Pembroke's  services  were  duly  rewarded. 
His  name  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  fifty  men  "that  were  with  hir  ma^* 
power  against  the  Rebelles"  shortlisted  for  rewards."  More  important,  he 
received  a  grateful  promise  of  reward  from  Emperor  Charles  V,  who  wrote 
to  him  on  1 8  February: 
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My  obligations  towards  you  have  been  increased  by  the  valiant  service  you 
have  rendered  the  Queen  in  the  recent  troubles  stirred  up  by  the  malignity  of  a 
few  rebels.  I  assure  you  that . . .  you  will  always  find  me  and  my  son  as  grateful 
as  if  your  services  have  been  performed  for  our  sake,  and  that  we  will  find 
means  to  requite  you.  ..." 

Also,  on  the  same  day  two  years  later,  Mary's  government  granted  the  Earl 
indemnity  from  all  his  debts  to  the  Crown  due  since  King  Henry's  reign.  In 
addition  to  this  he  received  £435  8s  as  rent  from  several  manors  and  as  the 
mises  for  the  county  of  Glamorgan  which  he  claimed  due  him  by  Edward 
VI's  patent.^*  In  1 555  he  recovered  his  Hcense  to  keep  a  hundred  retainers 
in  his  personal  service.  He  had  surrendered  some  of  this  privilege  under 
Northumberland's  regime. ^^ 

The  Earl's  performance  also  demonstrated  his  worth  as  a  defender  of 
law  and  order  in  the  realm.  At  the  same  time  his  loyal  service  brought  him 
closer  to  the  Queen.  Immediately  after  the  rebelUon,  on  12  February,  the 
Council  drew  up  a  scheme  of  selective  training  combined  with  the  features 
of  a  small  standing  army.  According  to  this  scheme,  ten  Councillors  and 
six  other  named  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  to  maintain  2100  footmen 
and  680  horsemen  at  the  Queen's  expense.  Three  hundred  of  these  horse- 
men were  immediately  deployed  under  Pembroke  to  round  up  suspects  in 
Kent  and  most  of  the  footmen  seem  to  have  been  used  to  garrison  London. 
On  18  February  the  Earl  received  commission  of  the  peace  in  Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  Gloucestershire,  Kent,  Middlesex,  Shropshire,  and  Wiltshire. 
On  the  23rd  he  was  commissioned  to  supervise  suppUes  to  Calais,  Guisnes, 
Berwick  and  other  places  on  the  northern  borders,  Ireland,  Portsmouth, 
Isle  of  Wight  and  other  islands.  He  had  discharged  similar  duties  in  the  pre- 
vious reign.^^  Recognizing  the  importance  of  his  support  for  her  marriage, 
the  Queen  thought  of  ensuring  it  with  a  gift  of  £6000  to  the  Earl  -  repor- 
tedly an  amount  of  cash  the  government  could  hardly  spare.  ^^  The  Imperial 
Ambassador  made  him  an  offer  of  2000  crowns  -  a  distinction  tendered  to 
three  other  nobles:  Arundel,  Derby,  and  Shrewsbuy.^*  Indeed,  as  the 
Venetian  Ambassador  remarked  in  August  1554,  Pembroke  was  "a  most 
powerful  and  popular  nobleman"  of  the  year.^' 

«  ♦  * 

In  spite  of  his  newfound  glory  and  goodwill,  Pembroke  faced  an  awkward 
situation.  Immediately  after  the  Wyatt  rebellion  both  the  Parliament  and 
the  Privy  Council  had  become  hotbeds  of  political  wrangling.  The  two 
most  prominent  politicians  who  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  each  other  were 
Gardiner  and  Paget.  The  story  of  their  rivalries  and  jealousies  may  be 
gleaned,  albeit  carefully,  from  the  lengthy,  confusing,  but  often  interesting 
reports  of  the  Imperial,  Spanish,  and  Venetian  Ambassadors.  In  the  second 
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Parliament  of  the  reign  (April-May  1554),  Gardiner's  proposal  that  the 
Queen  ought  to  be  empowered  to  disinherit  Elizabeth  and  bequeath  the 
crown  by  will  (which  would  certainly  have  ensured  Philip's  succession) 
met  with  stiff  resistance.  Similarly,  his  motions  for  the  bills  against  heresy 
and  treason  were  opposed.  In  fact,  most  of  the  measures  proposed  or  sup- 
ported by  Gardiner's  faction  (consisting  of  Rochester,  Waldegrave, 
Inglefield,  Southwell,  John  Williams,  and  Bourne)  were  countered  by 
Paget's  party  (consisting  of  Arundel,  Pembroke,  Sussex,  Petre,  Com- 
wallis,  Hastings,  and  Howard).  The  proceedings  of  the  Council  were  also 
marked  by  strife.  To  quote  Renard,  "what  one  does,  another  undoes;  the 
one  advises,  another  opposes."  In  an  earlier  communication  he  had  sum- 
marized the  situation  with  the  cryptic  comment  that  "things  are  not  going 
well."^« 

The  net  outcome  of  all  those  dissensions  was  that  on  1 3  May  Paget  was 
disgraced  by  the  Queen  and  allowed  to  retire  to  his  estates.  Gardiner, 
Winchester,  and  Rochester  now  emerged  as  Mary's  closest  friends.  In 
such  a  volatile  atmosphere  there  naturally  floated  rumours  of  conspiracies 
and  machinations.  As  Renard  reported,  Gardiner  sincerely  believed  that 
"the  heretics  mean  to  seize  him,  throw  him  into  the  Tower,  and  impose 

their  will  on  the  Queen "  The  Ambassador  further  reported  a  canard 

that  Paget  and  Pembroke  were  trying  secretly  to  get  Princess  Elizabeth 
married  to  Arundel's  eldest  son  and  that  the  three  Councillors  were  to 
be  arrested.  ^^ 

Yet  Pembroke  managed  to  maintain  his  credit  with  the  Queen.  Shortly 
after  Wyatt's  rebellion  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Emperor  and  his  son. 
Apparentiy  Renard  supported  this  overture  and  wrote  home  recommend- 
ing the  Earl:  "He  has  been  of  the  utmost  utility  to  the  Queen  in  all  her 
affairs,  and  now  asks  me  to  write  begging  your  Majesty  to  excuse  him  for 
having  been  tardy.  He  has  volunteered  to  raise  some  infantry  for  you  were 
there  call  for  it  "^^  Determined  to  elicit  the  attention  of  a  new  master,  Pem- 
broke zealously  participated  in  the  Queen's  marriage.  Renard  now  report- 
ed with  great  satisfaction  that  the  newly  wed  royal  couple  "had  assured 
themselves  of  the  goodwill  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke  and  some 
other  Councillors  whose  attitude  had  been  dubious."^^  Early  in  1 555  Pem- 
broke was  chosen  by  the  government  to  be  one  of  the  negotiators  for  peace 
between  the  French  King  and  the  Emperor.^* 

PhiUp  relied  much  on  the  Earl's  "fidelity  and  power"  and  probably 
recommended  him  for  the  post  of  the  Queen's  Lieutenant  General  in  the 
English  territories  overseas.  The  Lieutenant  General's  principal  duties 
consisted  of  controlling  the  lawless  and  heretical  elements  in  the  town  of 
Calais  and  advising  the  resident  Deputy  of  the  Marches  of  Calais.  The 
Pale  seems  to  have  harboured  a  large  Protestant  population,  an  obvious 
target  for  the  French  who  wished  to  create  and  continue  an  atmosphere  of 
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constant  tension  there  and  finally  to  dislodge  the  English  from  that  area. 
Pembroke  was  dispatched  to  suppress  sedition  and  heresy  in  Calais  with  a 
view  to  keeping  it  safe  and  strong  against  any  emergency.  He  appears  to 
have  operated  amidst  severe  financial  constraints.^^ 

The  Earl's  presence  was  equally  needed  at  home.  In  the  spring  of  1555 
Mary  was  suspected  to  be  pregnant  and  the  King  hastily  recalled  the 
Lieutenant  General  from  Calais  to  keep  him  at  hand  during  the  expected 
childbirth.  The  Queen's  pregnancy,  if  real,  was  fraught  with  tremendous 
implications.  If  successful,  it  could  settle  the  question  of  a  Catholic  succes- 
sion; if  not,  it  could,  in  the  event  of  the  mother's  death  in  childbed,  seriously 
affect  her  husband's  security.  Thus,  King  Philip  needed  protection  from 
the  most  reliable  and  effective  servants  such  as  Pembroke. ^^  The  govern- 
ment also  needed  his  services  in  investigating  what  was  reported  to  be  a 
problem  "on  account  of  religion"  in  Warwickshire.^^ 

Philip  had  a  high  regard  for  Pembroke's  administrative  experience.  In 
August  1555,  the  King  is  reported  to  have  included  the  Earl  among  the 
nine  Councillors  nominated  "for  matters  of  state  and  of  importance."^* 
Most  probably  his  constant  attendance  at  court  and  elsewhere  forced  Pem- 
broke to  administer  the  Welsh  marches  through  a  deputy.^'  On  4  Septem- 
ber 1555,  he  accompanied  Philip  to  Brussels  where  he  was  introduced  to 
Emperor  Charles  V.  This  was  the  Earl's  first  official  personal  appearance 
abroad  and  he  is  said  to  have  arranged  a  magnificent  display  for  the 
occasion."'"  On  22  November  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Calais.^^  The 
energetic  royal  servant  also  advanced  steadily  in  the  Council  since  the 
Wyatt  rebellion.  He  seems  to  have  ranked  seventh  among  the  coun- 
cillors.'^ From  1553  to  1556  his  attendance  in  the  Council  progressively 
increased:  19%  in  1553  to  41%  in  1556.  For  most  of  1557-8  he  shuffled 
between  England  and  Calais  and  Guisnes,  spending  more  days  in  the  field 
than  at  council  table.  He  attended  224  out  of  1060  council  meetings 
(excluding  the  afternoon  sessions)  during  16  July  1553  -  15  November 
1558  (21%).'^  His  record  of  activities  in  Pariiament  shows  that  he  had 
three  proxies  in  the  Parliament  of  1 5  5  5  and  that  in  January  1 5  5  8  he  turned 
up  for  less  than  half  the  morning  sittings  -  a  decidedly  less  impressive  per- 
formance.''* Nonetheless,  his  zeal  in  administration  was  noted  by  the 
Venetian  Ambassador  who  observed  in  1556  that  the  Earl  had  always 
shown  himself  incUned  to  serve  King  Philip.'^  Even  his  colleagues  were 
quite  aware  of  his  influence.  In  particular,  Paget,  who  probably  envied  the 
Earl's  rewards  after  the  Queen's  marriage,  yet  chose  to  protect  the  interests 
of  powerful  peers  like  Pembroke  and  others  and  thus  advised  the  Queen  not 
to  attempt  to  recover  the  church  lands  from  the  nobility  and  the  gentry.  He 
also  took  care  to  avoid  referring  to  Pembroke  in  his  proposal  for  a  reformed 
council  which  he  submitted  to  the  Emperor  in  Brussels  on  1 1  November 
1554.'^ 
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Pembroke,  who  volunteered  to  serve  Philip,  was  shrewd  enough  to 
recognize  the  limits  of  loyalty  to  a  foreign  prince.  He  probably  was  convinced 
that  Philip's  active  involvement  in  English  affairs  would  ensure  stability 
for  the  government.  Yet  he  merely  envisaged  nothing  more  than  an  active 
partnership  between  the  King  and  his  Councillors  and  was  therefore 
unlikely  to  support  the  King's  appropriating,  in  contravention  of  the  marriage 
treaty,  the  full  rights  of  sovereignty  which  belonged  by  inheritance  and 
EngUsh  law  to  Mary.  Thus,  when  the  sensitive  question  of  Philip's  corona- 
tion and  regency  was  taken  up  by  the  Parliament  in  the  fall  of  1554 
(November  1554-16  January  1 5  5  5  ),  the  Earl  was  one  of  the  eight  peers  to 
withdraw  from  the  House  of  Lords  on  various  pretexts.^^ 

During  1554-6,  Pembroke  confronted  damaging  rumours  and  embar- 
rassments. A  London  bricklayer  named  William  Crowe  bruited  that  the 
Earl  was  about  to  fetch  the  crown  from  Lord  Shrewsbury  in  order  to  make 
Philip  King  of  England.^*  John  Bradford,  the  Cheshire  pamphleteer, 
published  an  open  letter  in  1556  underscoring  the  danger  of  crowning 
Philip  and  addressed  it  to  Pembroke  and  a  few  other  Councillors.^'  One  of 
the  Earl's  servants,  Thomas  Woodman,  whom  Philip  had  dispatched  in 
August  1554  to  the  Imperial  court  as  a  servant  of  the  Emperor,  probably 
on  Pembroke's  recommendation,  landed  up  in  jail  in  July  1 555  in  the  Low 
Countries  on  charges  of  piracy.^^  The  Earl  himself  openly  expressed  his 
disapproval  of  Philip's  desire  to  declare  war  against  France  and  thus  may 
be  said  to  have  supported  those  who  objected  to  his  coronation  fearing  that 
it  would  involve  England  in  the  Franco-Habsburg  war.*^ 

At  the  same  time  Pembroke  was  ever  ready  to  demonstrate  his  loyalty  to 
the  regime  even  at  the  cost  of  his  personal  popularity  and  safety.  In  the 
fourth  parliament  of  the  reign  (October-December  1555),  he  defended  Sir 
Edward  Hastings,  the  government's  spokesman  on  the  Marian  bill  to 
penalize  the  exiles,  and  "well-nigh  maltreated,  otherwise  than  with  words" 
the  opposers  of  the  bill.  He  even  dismissed  his  "most  favourite  and  familiar 
gentleman,"  Sir  John  Perrot,  from  his  house  and  consequently  risked 
alienation  of  other  retainers  in  his  service.*^  During  the  so-called  Dudley 
conspiracy  of  1 5  5  5  (designed  to  remonstrate,  with  French  support,  against 
Philip's  coronation),  Pembroke's  loyalty  to  the  government  was  assured.*^ 
Once  Mary  declared  -  albeit  against  her  wish  and  that  of  her  Council  -  to 
support  her  husband's  war  with  France,  Pembroke  accepted  his  assign- 
ment to  lead  an  English  expeditionary  force  to  Calais,  even  though  he  per- 
sonally was  lukewarm  about  an  Anglo-French  war.** 

Pembroke's  military  experiences  abroad  were  far  from  satisfactory.  He 
faced  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  supplies.  Both  the  Queen  in  England 
and  her  husband  in  the  Netherlands  (he  had  left  England  for  the  second  and 
last  time  on  5  July  1557)  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Earl's  repeated 
requests  for  transport  materials  and  beasts  of  burden.  Philip  had  little 
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patience  with  logistical  problems  in  the  field.  Suspecting  a  mismanagement 
of  accounts  he  directed  Don  Juan  de  Ayala,  the  Spanish  Liaison  Officer 
with  the  English,  to  exercise  utmost  economy  because  "it  is  not  reasonable 
that  the  English  should  always  be  making  fresh  demands."*^  At  the  same 
time  he  continuously  urged  his  Lieutenant  General  to  join  him  at  Cambrai 
on  5  August  on  the  way  to  St.  Quentin  in  Picardy ,  as  he  refused  to  arrive  at 
his  destination  without  Pembroke's  force.*** 

Pembroke,  however,  remained  at  Calais,  reorganizing  and  reinforcing 
the  garrisons  of  the  Pale  with  some  of  the  troops  and  managed  to  return 
home  some  soldiers  at  great  expense.*^  Some  500  men  under  Sir  Edward 
Braye  were  left  in  Guisnes,  100  in  Hanmies,  and  a  100  more  at  the 
causeway.  The  rest  had  to  be  transported  to  St.  Quentin  to  join  the  King's 
force.  Thus  the  Lieutenant  General  wrote  on  29  July,  "As  for  the  rest, 
although  they  are  more  than  were  wanted,  we  hope  your  Majesty  will  be 
willing  to  take  them  on  as  they  are  already  here  and  have  come  with  the 
greatest  goodwill  to  serve  you."**  The  net  result  of  these  ineffectual  com- 
munications between  the  King  and  his  commander  was  that  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  scene  of  action  the  decisive  engagement  had  already 
taken  place.  On  10  August,  a  detachment  under  Emmanuel  Philibert, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  occupied  the  St.  Quentin  Castle.  Now  the  town  needed  to 
be  taken.  On  27  August  this  was  accomplished  by  the  combined  force  of 
Spain  and  England.  Even  though  Philip  believed  Pembroke  to  have  been 
tardy  and  negligent,  Juan  de  Pinedo,  an  eye-witness,  remarked  that  "both 
sides  fought  most  choicely,  and  the  English  best  of  all."*' 

Thus  the  Earl  discharged  his  duties  for  a  cause  for  which,  as  an  English 
subject,  he  had  very  little  sympathy.  He,  of  course,  supervised  the  muster 
of  his  soldiers,  arranged  for  their  payment,  and  their  transportation  back 
home.'"  But  he  did  not  support  his  country's  involvement  in  a  foreign 
power's  problems.  In  fact,  as  he  was  to  confide  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
several  years  later,  not  a  single  member  of  the  Marian  Council  had  approved 
of  Philip's  war  with  France.'^  It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  a  recent  observa- 
tion that  Pembroke  was  one  of  those  who  eagerly  joined  the  Anglo-French 
war  for  "position,  honour  and  profit."'^  Another  observation,  made 
several  decades  ago,  that  the  Earl  failed  to  requisition  an  adequate  number 
of  men  from  England  cannot  also  stand.  It  was  contended  that  his  demand 
(in  his  letter  of  23  July  1557  to  the  Queen)  for  a  meagre  reinforcement  of 
600  footmen  and  1 00  horsemen  showed  that  the  commander  of  the  English 
army  underestimated  the  enemy's  strength,  even  though  he  had  been  aware 
of  a  massive  concentration  of  French  soldiers  at  Ardes  and  Boulogne.  It 
must  be  noted  here  that  this  observation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  single  let- 
ter, and  ftirther  that  the  English  government  did  not  comply  easily  even 
with  that  request  for  700  men.  Instead  of  taking  immediate  action,  the 
Queen  directed  the  Council  to  investigate  the  number  of  soldiers  currentiy 
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employed  in  Calais.'^  Even  the  Lord  Admiral  fared  no  better  in  this  respect 
and  "when  the  time  came  for  his  men  to  be  paid  and  revictualled,  matters 
grew  so  bad  that  Lord  Howard  advised  the  queen  through  Lord  Winchester 
that  if  they  were  not  corrected,  he  was  'willing  to  be  revoked.'  "'*  In  any 
case  the  important  point  to  remember  is  that  Pembroke  may  have  been 
faced  with  the  problem  of  an  excess  of  soldiers,  but  never  with  that  of  an 
acute  shortage  of  men. 

A  report  of  the  Imperial  Ambassadors  shows  that  the  Earl  was  far  from 
being  an  incompetent  general  naively  content  with  smaller  supplies  than 
were  actually  needed.  According  to  that  report,  he  demanded  for  2 1 0  carts 
for  transporting  his  men  and  would  not  settle  for  anything  less.  Ayala's 
excuse  that  Paget  had  approved  of  12  carts  was  readily  rebuffed  by  the 
veteran  soldier:  "...  if  Lord  Paget  had  said  12  were  enough,  he  had  been 
talking  about  something  he  did  not  understand."'^  The  Earl  was  perhaps 
one  of  several  others  who  had  a  difficult  time  as  Spain's  ally  in  the  Anglo- 
French  war  of  1557. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  patriotic  military  leader,  Pem- 
broke faithfully  led  the  operation  assigned  him  by  the  government.  He  cer- 
tainly worried  more  over  his  country's  defense  against  the  Scotts,  which 
had  been  sadly  neglected  for  the  sake  of  the  Spanish  war.  He  must  have 
returned  home  some  time  during  the  winter  of  1557  and  plunged  himself 
once  again  in  the  administration  of  his  country,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  presence 
in  the  Council  meeting  of  5  January  1558.'^  But  he  had  no  desire  to  accept 
the  commission  for  Calais  once  again  when,  after  its  sudden  capture  by  the 
French  on  7  January,  he  was  summoned  to  lead  a  contingent  of  5000 
soldiers  for  its  relief.'^  The  Duke  of  Savoy  dispatched  two  ships  to  Dover 
to  carry  the  relief  force,  but  "these  two  ships  came  back  here  as  they  had 
gone  without  having  found  in  Dover  one  single  soldier  or  hardly  the 
memory  of  one."  The  Earl  had  turned  back  to  London  from  Dover.  When 
Savoy's  man  caught  up  with  him  on  the  way  and  inquired  about  the  troops, 
Pembroke  is  reported  to  have  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  and  that  "he  was 
ill,  and  in  no  condition  to  think  of  anything  but  his  own  health.  "'*  Probably 
due  to  sickness,  but  certainly  sickened  by  the  futility  of  the  entire  enter- 
prise, the  Earl  avoided  an  uncalled-for  war. 

Thus  Pembroke  might  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  delinquency, 
especially  when  we  note  that,  with  the  final  collapse  of  Calais  and  Guisnes 
on  20  January  1558,  England  lost  the  continental  foothold  she  had  pos- 
sessed for  over  two  centuries.  In  fact,  the  Spanish  Ambassador's  exhorta- 
tion that  English  honour  was  at  stake  failed  to  inspire  the  Council  to  order 
further  action  in  Calais.  Exasperated  and  terribly  annoyed  with  the  English, 
the  county  of  Feria  wrote  on  10  March, 
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I  do  not  know  who  is  the  worst  of  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  your  Majesty's 
service;  but  I  do  know  that  those  to  whom  you  have  shown  the  greatest  favour 
are  doing  the  least  for  you.  Pembroke,  Arundel,  Paget,  Petre,  the  Chancellor, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  aie  Comptroller  are  the  leading  members  of  the  Council, 
and  I  am  highly  dissatisfied  with  all  of  them." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  a  regular  pensioner  of  Spain,  Pem- 
broke defiantly  declined  to  take  up  arms  on  behalf  of  his  patron.  He  was  of 
course  not  alone  in  his  attitude  to  the  Franco- Spanish  war.  Yet  the  reluc- 
tance to  fight  on  the  part  of  a  man  already  assigned  the  responsibility  of  the 
Lieutenant  General  is  remarkable.  It  must  be  concluded  that  his  concern 
for  his  country  loomed  above  all  other  considerations  and  in  this  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  was  a  typical  Tudor  statesman. 

♦  *  * 

Mary's  "unlucky  and  ruefuU  reigne"  of  five  years  was  not  easy  for  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  With  a  chequered  past,  prominence  in  Edwardian  govern- 
ment, and  his  participation  in  Northumberland's  conspiracy,  the  Earl  had 
faced  uncertainty  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  and  at  its  end  his  name  was 
linked  with  a  national  defeat.  It  may  still  be  maintained  that  his  career  dur- 
ing these  years  had,  on  the  whole,  been  successful. 

It  may  be  true  that  he  fell  ill  in  1 5  5  7  after  the  French  war.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  on  28  October  1558  he  surrendered  the  presidency  of  the  Council  of 
the  Marches  of  Wales  to  the  Queen's  nominee,  Gilbert  Bourne.  ^°^  Mary 
had  been  concerned  about  the  rising  lawlessness  in  Wales  and  insisted  on  a 
resident  president  to  look  after  the  local  problems.  She  apparently  com- 
plained to  the  Earl  about  the  Welsh  situation.  In  his  letter  of  August  1558, 
Pembroke  signified  his  intention  to  resign  the  presidency.****  He  had  been 
too  busy  at  the  court  in  Lx)ndon  and  overseas  on  government  commissions 
to  attend  to  the  Welsh  affairs.  Most  probably  he  was  also  importuned  by 
his  failing  health.  It  is  quite  unUkely  that  the  Queen  found  him  incompe- 
tent. Dr.  Graves  may  not  be  quite  right  in  assuming  that  Mary's  "com- 
plaint" to  the  Earl  was  "a  reprimand  which  raises  doubt  about  his  personal 
attention  to  business."*"^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pembroke's  record  in  Queen  Mary's  reign  is  truly 
impressive.  He  enhanced  is  personal  wealth,  demonstrated  military  ability, 
acquired  administrative  experience,  and,  above  all,  gained  recognition  as 
the  most  influential  nobleman  of  England.*®^  In  his  report  of  1 3  May  1557 
upon  his  return  from  England,  Giovanni  Michiel  described  the  English 
army.  In  particular  the  Venetian  Ambassador  commented  on  the  ability  of 
the  English  aristocracy  and  the  gentry  to  arm  their  men.  As  he  wrote, 
"there  is  not  one  of  them  (however  insignificant),  who,  in  proportion  to  his 
retinue  and  rental,  has  not  a  store  of  arms  for  a  considerable  number  of 
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people,  it  being  said  that  some  of  the  chief  of  them,  such  as  the  Earls  of 
Derby,  Shrewsbury,  and  Westmorland,  and  above  all  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, could  arm  thousands."****  In  fact,  as  early  as  1544,  Pembroke's 
(then  Sir  William  Herbert)  military  strength  in  Glamorgan  had  been 
recognized.  In  that  year  the  govenunent  prepared  a  large  musterbook  in 
which  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  nine  leading  landowners. *°*  In  1557  his 
newphew,  Sir  William  Herbert  of  Cogan  Pill,  was  dispatched  to  Glamor- 
gan to  raise  500  men  from  among  the  tenants  and  friends  of  his  famous 
uncle,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  to  lead  the  expedition  to  France. *°* 
The  Venetian  envoy,  Federico  Badoer,  reported  that  the  French  had  a  high 
regard  for  the  Earl's  military  skill. *°'  His  Welsh  cavalry  was  a  striking 
force  to  reckon  with,  as  was  seen  during  the  Western  rebellion  of  1549.*®* 
It  may  be  quite  true  that  in  Wales  Pembroke  was  "more  feared  than 
loved."  So  powerful  was  his  position  in  that  part  of  England  that  a  few 
collaborators  of  the  conspirator  Henry  Dudley,  especially  Sir  Anthony 
Kingston,  had  contemplated  combatting  Pembroke  and  finally  dislodging 
him  from  Wales  with  the  help  of  the  French.  *°'  Even  such  tough  diplomats 
as  Renard  and  Feria  recognized  and  respected  the  Earl's  political  and 
military  strength. 

Yet  Pembroke's  otherwise  glorious  career  in  Queen  Mary's  reign  was 
tarnished  by  his  singularly  unsavoury  experiences  at  Calais.  Truly,  the  vic- 
tory of  St.  Quentin  was  Philip's,  while  the  loss  of  Calais,  Hammes  and 
Guisnes  was  England's.  As  George  Ferrers  wrote,  the  adventure  ended  in 
"a  dishonour  wherewith  this  realm  shall  be  blotted  until  GOD  shall  give 
power  to  redubbe  it  with  some  like  requital  to  the  French.""®  There  is  a  dis- 
tressing reality  in  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  observation  that  most  Englishmen 
"went  to  the  wars  hanging  down  their  looks . . .  [and]  came  from  thence  as 
men  dismayed  and  forlorn.""*  Domination  by  foreigners  at  home  and  dis- 
honour abroad  must  have  been  oppressive  to  most  people  in  England. 
Thus,  when  on  the  night  of  17  November  1558,  the  citizens  of  London  lit 
bonfires  and  made  merry,  scarcely  twelve  hours  after  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  Pembroke  looked  to  the  future  -  to  Hatfield  -  where  the  concerned 
councillors  and  courtiers  were  assembling  to  hail  their  ruler  and  herald  the 
new  reign. 
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Andrew  Willet, 

England's  First  Religious  Emblem  Writer 

PETER  M.  DALY  AND  PAOLA  VALERI-TOMASZUK 


Andrew  Willet  (1562-1621),  England's  first  religious  emblem  writer,  is 
today  little  known  and  less  often  read.  Yet  in  1598  Francis  Meres  could 
write  with  evident  pride  in  his  Palladis  Tamia,'' As  the  Latines  have  these 
Emblematists,  Andreas  A\c\2X\xs,Reusnerus,  andSambucus;  so  we  have 
these,  Geffrey  Whitney,  Andrew  Willet  and  Thomas  Combe'"  (fol.  285v). 
Willet's  emblem  book,  entitied  Sacrorum  emblematum  centuria  una 
(Cambridge,  1 5  92?),  is  today  extremely  rare.  In  his  own  lifetime,  however, 
Willet  was  a  popular  author,  and  his  Sacra  emblemata  would  have  been 
recognized  as  a  work  of  some  significance.  Willet  and  his  emblem  book 
deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  received  in  modem  scholarship.^ 

We  here  attempt  to  characterize  the  work  as  a  whole,  indicating  its  place 
in  the  development  of  the  emblem  genre.  We  concentrate  on  a  description 
of  the  themes  of  its  emblems,  the  organization  of  the  book,  and  Willet's  use 
of  English  and  Latin.  We  shall  reserve  a  consideration  of  Willet's  use  of 
emblem  form  for  a  later  separate  treatment.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  point 
that  he  had  a  good  understanding  of  how  an  emblem  works;  he  created 
effective  emblems,  though  his  epigrams  are  not  of  high  literary  quality. 

Willet  was  as  prolific  a  writer  as  he  was  a  father,  producing  at  least  forty- 
two  books  (nine  unpublished  at  the  time  of  his  death),  not  counting  fresh 
editions,  and  eighteen  children.  He  distinguished  himself  with  Bible  com- 
mentaries and  anti-catholic  writings;  he  was  especially  critical  of  papal 
claims.  His  major  work  is  Synopsis  Papismi:  that  is  a  generell  viewe  of 
Papistry;  wherein  the  whole  mysterie  ofiniquitie,  and  summe  ofAnti- 
christian  doctrine  is  set  downe,  which  is  maintained  this  day  by  the  Syn- 
agogue of  Rome,  against  the  Church  of  Christ,  together  with  an  Antithesis 
of  the  true  Christian  faith,  and  an  Antidotum  . . .  (London,  1592).  This 
volume  of  some  626  pages  was  re-issued  four  times  up  to  1 635,  assuming  a 
leading  place  in  the  literature  of  theological  controversy  of  the  day.  Some- 
thing of  the  stridently  anti-papal  tone  of  the  Synopsis  Papismi  also  informs 
Willet's  sacred  emblems,  which  appeared  in  the  same  year.  One  year  later 
he  published  the  Tetrastylon  Papisticum,  that  is,  the  foure  principal 
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piliers  ofPapistrie  ([London],  1593),  which  went  through  four  printings 
and  was  often  bound  together  with  the  Synopsis  Papismi. 

His  extraordinary  productivity  might  suggest  that  Willet  was  exces- 
sively bookish  and  that  theology  was  his  exclusive  concern.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  In  an  age  when  religion  and  politics  were  inex- 
tricably mixed,  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  take  a  Uvely  interest  in 
politics  and  government.  Indeed,  his  preferment  also  depended  to  a  degree 
on  patronage.  Thus,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Willet  writing  a  work  to 
welcome  King  James  to  the  throne,  the  title  of  which  reflects  the  inter- 
dependence of  religion  and  government:  Ecclesia  Triumphans:  that  is,  the 
loy  of  the  English  Church  for  the  happie  Coronation  of  the  most  vertuous 
andpious  Prince  lames. . .  andforthejoyfull  continuance  of  religion  and 
peace  by  the  same  (Cambridge,  1603).  A  second  edition  appeared  in 
1614.  Willet  frequently  preached  at  court,  was  admired  by  King  James 
and  became  chaplain-in-ordinary  and  tutor  to  Prince  Henry. 

Although  Willet  enjoyed  James's  favour  as  a  preacher,  the  King  did  not 
take  kindly  to  his  subject's  interference  in  matters  of  state  and  international 
diplomacy.  Willet  was  opposed  to  the  Spanish  match  and  sent  letters  to 
Parliament  through  Sir  John  Higham  of  Bury  urging  them  to  protest  the 
proposed  alliance.  He  also  sent  copies  of  the  arguments  to  the  King  who 
was  sufficiently  angered  to  have  Willet  imprisoned  for  a  month.  ^ 

The  Sacra  emblemata  is  an  early  work.  Although  the  title-page  does  not 
indicate  the  date  of  publication,  Rosemary  Freeman  suggests  from  internal 
evidence  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  before  1591,  and  not  after 
1592.  Emblem  83  is  dedicated  to  Richard  Vaughan,  rector  of  Dunmow 
from  February  1591  to  August  1592.  Willet's  emblem  book  in  fact  con- 
tains many  such  dedications.  Book  dedications  and  dedicatory  emblems  of 
this  period  may  be  regarded  as  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  obtain 
protection  and  patronage.  This  is  certainly  true  of  Andrew  Willet,  who  was 
just  embarking  on  his  career;  he  refers  to  himself  in  the  preface  as  "a  new 
poet"  (A2r). 

By  virtue  of  his  Sacra  emblemata  Willet  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
writer  of  an  original  emblem  book  in  the  English  language.  Geffrey  Whit- 
ney's^ Choice  of  Emblèmes  and  Other  Devises  (Leiden,  1586)  predates 
Willet's  emblem  book  but  is  largely  a  translation  or  adaptation  of  continen- 
tal emblems  from  Alciati,  Sambucus,  Paradin  and  others.  Jan  van  der 
Noot's  Theatre  for  voluptuous  Worldlings  (London,  1569)  and  Samuel 
Daniel's  The  Worthy  Tract  ofPaulus  lovius  (London,  1585)  are  Hke- 
wise  translations. 

Willet's  work  does  not  belong  to  the  mainstream  of  sixteenth-century 
emblem  books.  Its  religious  matter  sets  it  into  a  trend  that  developed  out  of 
the  earlier  secular  tradition.  Whereas  Alciati  and  subsequent  humanist 
emblem  writers  occasionally  devoted  a  few  emblems  to  religious  or 
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theological  themes,  the  first  proper  religious  emblem  book  was  written  by 
the  Huguenot  Georgette  de  Montenay  (1540-157 1).  Her  Emblèmes,  ou 
Devises  Chrestiennes  were  printed  in  Lyons  in  the  year  1 57 1 .  It  is  perhaps 
a  little  surprising  that  it  should  have  taken  so  long  for  someone  to  recognize 
the  potential  of  the  emblem  form  for  religious  instruction  and  spiritual 
edification.  Indeed,  forty  years  had  elapsed  between  the  publication  of 
AlciaiVsEmblematum  liber  (Augsburg,  1531)  and  the  appearance  of  de 
Montenay' s  Emblèmes.  The  Jesuits  were  even  slower  than  the  protestants 
in  appropriating  the  new  form,  but  having  discovered  the  emblem  they 
soon  exploited  it,  producing  over  400  titles^  during  the  next  two  centuries 
following  the  appearance  of  their  first  emblem  book,  Hermann  Hugo's  P/a 
desideria  (published  in  1624).  It  is  then  between  Georgette  de  Montenay 
and  Hermann  Hugo  that  we  must  place  the  emblems  of  Andrew  Willet. 
Willet  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  known  consciously  the  work  of  de 
Montenay.  Although  Whitney  had  incorporated  ten  of  her  emblems  in  his 
collection,  he  did  so  without  attribution."*  Even  though  Willet  knew  Whit- 
ney's A  Choice  of  Emblèmes,  he  would  not  have  known  this  source. 

«  «  « 

Let  us  begin  with  Willet's  title-page,  which  sets  out  the  purposes  and 
organization  of  the  Sacrorum  emblematum  centuria  una .  The  following  is 
a  close  translation: 

ONE  HUNDRED 

SACRED 

EMBLEMS 

which  are  as  aptly  expressed  to  point 

an  example  and  as  beautifully  depicted' 

as  those,  which,  handed  down  by  the 

ancients  or  composed  by  others, 

are  still  extant 

They  have  been  divided  into  three  classes  of  which 

the  first  contains  Typical  or  Allegorical  Emblems: 

the  second  historical  ones  or  recorded  events**:  the  third 

Physical  Emblems  drawn  from  nature. 

All  derived  fi-om  the  purest  sources  of  the  Scriptures 

and  rendered  into  Anglo-Latin  verses. 

Although  the  title-page  announces  that  the  work  is  written  in  English  and 
Latin,  only  the  epigrams  appear  in  both  languages.  The  titie-page,  the  pre- 
face, all  the  dedications  and  quotations,  and  all  one  hundred  mottoes  are  in 
Latin  only.  The  English  translations  have  the  appearance  of  an  after- 
thought, if  the  clumsiness  of  the  English  is  any  indication.  This  is  a  subject 
we  shall  return  to.  Interestingly,  Willet's  first  bookZ)^  animae  natura  et 
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viribus  quaestiones  quaedam  (Cambridge,  1 585),  a  treatise  in  prose,  was 
likewise  written  in  both  Latin  and  English,  although  the  title  is  in  Latin.  In 
the  Sacra  emblemata,  despite  the  EngUsh,  Willet's  primary  intended 
audience  is  clearly  an  educated  readership,  as  is  apparent  from  the  references 
to  his  alma  mater,  Cambridge,  and  to  his  friends  and  teachers  at  that 
university. 

To  this  audience,  Willet  addressed  his  lengthy  Latin  preface,  which  we 
quote  in  its  entirety  in  English  translation  in  an  appendix.  In  it  he  praises 
his  patron  and  outlines  his  work.  He  also  touches  on  a  sensitive  matter-  the 
lack  of  illustrations  to  his  work.  Despite  his  regret,  however,  it  was  far  from 
unusual  for  an  emblem  book  to  have  no  pictures.  Heckscher  and  Wirth 
estimate  that  as  many  as  a  tenth  of  all  emblem  books  were  unillustrated.^  In 
his  preface  Willet  sets  out  the  reasons  for  the  omission  of  pictures,  and 
what  he  says  reflects  the  conditions  of  book  production  in  England  at  the 
time.  The  first  reason  is  financial:  the  cost  of  adding  "forms  and  figures" 
(A3r)  to  the  text  "would  weigh  me  down  with  expense"  (A3r).  This  is  a 
complaint  often  heard. ^  Even  when  illustrated,  many  emblem  books  are 
incomplete  as  far  as  plates  or  woodcuts  are  concerned.  To  take  but  one 
example,  in  Jeremias  Held's  translation  of  Alciati's  emblems  (Frankfurt  a. 
Main:  S.  Feyerabend,  1567)  no  less  than  85  of  the  212  emblems  are 
unillustrated.  Willet  also  observes  that  "engraving  of  that  kind . . .  does  not 
well  suit  my  press,  and  is  awkward  because  elaborate ..."  (A3r).  Emblem 
books  do  present  problems  of  layout.  Printers  often  got  the  plates  out  of 
sequence,  even  repeated  the  same  plate  twice,  again  as  in  the  Held  tran- 
slation.^ Finally,  Willet  informs  us  that  the  production  of  engraved  "forms 
and  figures"  is  also  "too  unfamiliar  since  it  lacks  a  model"  (A3r).  In  a 
sense  Willet  is  right.  By  1 590  no  emblem  book  with  woodblocks  or  plates 
engraved  in  England  had  been  pubished,  and  thus  there  was  no  local  model 
or  native  tradition  to  refer  to.  Yet  Englishmen  were  aware  of  continental 
developments;  afterall,  Whitney  had  published  a  substantial  volume  of 
emblems  on  the  continent.  And  there  were  models,  at  least  in  the  form  of 
those  engraved  "comely  frontispieces,"  often  richly  symbolic  in  character, 
employed  by  certain  EngUsh  authors  and  publishers.  *° 

Willet's  collection  contains  100  emblems,  begiiming  with  a  dedicatory 
group  of  five  and  the  rest  divided  into  three  sections.  The  dedicatory 
emblems  are  hierarchically  arranged  and  addressed  to  Elizabeth  I  (no.  1  ), 
the  Earl  of  Essex  (no.  2),  Lady  Walsingham  (no.  3)  (accompanied  by 
lengthy  poems  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham),  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  (no.  4),  and  finally  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (no.  5).  As  one 
would  expect  from  Elizabethan  dedications,  the  praise  is  full  and 
elaborate. 

While  the  dedicatory  emblems  combine  the  conventional  gesture  of 
obeisance  to  the  powerful  with  the  implied  request  for  patronage  -  patronage 
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is  one  of  the  important  matters  dwelt  upon  in  Willefs  preface  -  these 
emblems  also  deal  with  matters  that  remained  of  importance  to  Willet  as  a 
patriot,  churchman  and  father.  Willet,  like  Whitney  earlier,  addresses  his 
first  emblem  to  Queen  Elizabeth  as  protector  of  the  nation.  The  "good 
prince'*  who  protects  his  people  is  exemplified  in  the  shade-giving  tree. 
Willet  adds  to  this  emblem  a  Latin  pattern  poem  in  the  shape  of  a  tree.  The 
Queen  is  described  in  religious  terms  as  a  "blessed  virgin  . . .  milk  to  the 
nations";  she  is  likened  to  a  "plane  tree:  when  a  heavy  storm  suddenly 
breaks,  birds  hide  in  its  leaves  and  animals  come  to  lie  under  it";  Elizabeth 
is  also  "the  pillar  of  our  homeland."  Whitney  had  used  the  emblem  of  a 
pillar  supporting  ivy  in  praise  of  the  Queen. 

Emblem  2  exhorts  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  expressed  through  the 
motif  of  the  deer,  which  was  the  heraldic  animal  of  the  Essex  family.  The 
pattern  poem,  compHcated  by  the  use  of  versus  rapportatP^  in  the  closing 
lines,  reads: 

Renowmed  Earle  loe  in  your  armes  you  beare, 

not  without  cause  a  loftie  headed  Deare, 

such  properties  well  might  you  haue, 

which  are  found  in  this  beast  so  braue, 

1 .  as  hee  the  cud  doth  chawe, 

so  thinke  you  on  God's  Lawe. 

2.  leape  wee  as  an  Hart 

in  heauen  we  haue  part: 

3.  swift  he  to  runne, 

so  euil  we  must  shun. 

4.  for  water  he  doth  lust, 

for  faith  wee  labour  must. 

euen  so  then  these  fowre  are  all: 

1 .  good  thinges  oft  to  minde  to  call 

2.  to  joy  in  spirite,  3.  to  be  patient, 

4.  for  faith  to  thirst  which  is  neuer  spent: 

to  1.  meditate,  2.  beare,  3.  seeke,  4.  enioy,  these  fower 

1.  things  holy,  2.  euill,  3.  good,  4.  hope,  to  blesse  haue  power. 

Andrew  Willet  interprets  emblematically  the  stag  as  signifying  meditation, 
patience,  the  avoidance  of  evil,  and  faith,  which  four  qualities,  deriving 
from  the  "properties"  (1.3)  of  the  stag,  the  Earl  of  Essex  is  said  to 
possess. 

In  the  third  dedicatory  emblem  Walsingham  is  celebrated  in  a  long 
poem,  in  a  series  of  short  "  sentences"  uttered  by  his  wife,  daughters,  sisters 
and  friends,  and  finally  by  a  lengthy  dialogue  between  Church  and  Coun- 
try, all  vying  with  one  another  in  expressing  sorrow  at  his  death  and  prais- 
ing his  accomplishments.  The  emblem  offers  consolation  in  death  by 
reference  to  Ezekiel,  and  belongs  to  the  ars  moriendi  tradition,  a  subject  of 
considerable  interest  to  an  ordained  minister. 
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Emblems  4  and  5  are  dedicated  to  the  Dukes  of  Rutland  and  Bedford, 
who,  we  are  told,  are  "most  noble  youths . . .  leading  a  studious  life  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge"  (B4v).  They  are  praised  by  reference  to  both  the 
lore  of  angels  and  the  application  of  the  religious  imagery  of  the  tetra- 
morphs.  The  emblems  praise  the  youths  as  the  joy  of  their  families  (no.  4), 
and  exhort  them  to  virtue  and  studiousness  (no.  5). 

The  three  main  groupings  of  emblems  are  named  on  the  title-page  as 
"Typical  or  Allegorical,"  comprising  numbers  6-37,  "recorded  events" 
emblems  38-76,  and  "Physical,  drawn  from  nature"  (nos  77-100).  In  this 
classification  Willet  might  seem  to  follow  Whitney's  lead,  although  the  lat- 
ter does  not  in  fact  organize  his  emblems  into  three  divisions,  nor  does  he 
actually  name  the  classification  on  his  title-page,  as  Willet  suggests  (Pre- 
face A2r).  None  the  less,  Whitney  does  discuss  "Historicall,  Naturall,  & 
Morall"  emblems  in  his  preface  "To  the  Reader"  (**2r).  Most  emblem 
books,  including  Whitney's^  Choice  of  Emblèmes,  are  not  thematically 
organized  They  are  collections  of  self-contained  verbal- visual  statements, 
which  the  author  makes  little  attempt  to  organize  into  logical  groupings. 
Willet  was,  therefore,  unusual  in  imposing  a  degree  of  order  and  organiza- 
tion on  his  book  of  emblems.  This  is  seen  not  just  in  the  division  of  his 
emblems  into  three  sections  but  also  in  occasional  thematic  sub-groupings. 

Willet' s  section  of  typical  or  allegorical  emblems  begins,  fittingly 
enough,  with  a  group  of  four  emblems  dedicated  generally  to  the  church. 
Emblem  6  treats  of  bishops,  emblem  7  the  pious  laity,  emblem  8  the  church 
as  pillar  of  truth  whose  ministers  dispense  grace,  and  emblem  9  broadens 
the  focus  to  embrace  the  church  as  the  home  of  all  nations.  Emblem  8  may 
serve  as  an  example  of  this  group: 

The  Prophet  espieth  a  golden  candlesticke, 
Seauen  burning  lamps  shine  in  the  top  thereof, 
So  many  pipes  there  are,  which  oyle  minister. 
Two  oliue  trees,  which  vpon  each  side  doe  stand. 
The  Prophet  seeth,  they  giue  oyle  abundantlie. 
The  Church  and  house  of  Christ  is  this  candlesticke. 
The  lampes  doe  shew  forth  Gods  graces  manifolde. 
The  pipes  which  runne  oyle  signifie  ministers, 
This  oyle  the  spirit  is,  Christ  is  the  oliue  tree. 
Alwaies  at  their  neede,  he  readie  is  at  hand. 
As  running  spring  his  Prophets  he  cherisheth. 

The  next  major  grouping  deals  generally  with  man's  lot  in  which  joy 
follows  suffering  (no.  11),  and  affliction  is  justified  as  working  for  man's 
good,  as  demonstrated  by  the  images  of  plowing  and  sowing  (no.  1 2).  If  this 
emblem  implies  divine  will,  then  emblems  1 4  and  1 5  make  explicit  the  role 
of  divine  providence.  The  motif  of  Jacob's  ladder  exemplifies  God's  guid- 
ing of  man,  whereas  Jacob's  struggle  with  the  angel  signifies  that  God 
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afflicts  man  to  prevent  pride.  Willet  then  moves  from  the  positive  to  the 
negative  in  emblem  16  where  he  deals  with  unstable  lot  of  the  wicked  who 
experience  sorrow  after  a  time  of  ease,  which  is  exemplified  by  the  grass- 
hopper (no.  1 6);  this  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  punishment  of  the  ungrateftil 
with  grief  (no.  17). 

Willet  returns  to  the  general  subject^  ^  of  the  church  in  a  group  of  three 
emblems.  Number  1 8  treats  of  the  church  of  Christ  and  the  role  of  baptism, 
faith  and  grace  through  a  point  by  point  comparison  with  Noah's  Ark.  This 
positive  emblem  is  then  balanced  by  the  following  emblem  (no.  1 9)  denounc- 
ing the  Catholic  church  as  the  false  church.  The  emblem  is  one  of  the  few 
that  has  an  English  dedication:  "To  the  English  Papists."  The  ftiU  Latin 
dedication  reads  in  our  translation:  "Against  all  the  evil  and  obstinate 
patrons,  promoters  or  servants  of  either  the  Roman  pontifical  superstition 
or  its  anti-christian  power."  The  motif  that  embodies  this  theme  is  that  of 
the  pot  consumed  by  the  fire,  meaning  the  wicked,  i.e.  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  is  destroyed  by  "God's  wrath"  (no.  19).  In  true  Protestant  tradi- 
tion the  next  emblem  picks  up  the  theme  of  the  gospel,  God's  word, 
together  with  its  "faithftil  preachers"  (no.  20). 

The  other  emblems  in  this  first  section  show  no  particular  grouping  or 
organization.  They  deal  with  the  church  (nos.  18,  20),  CathoHcism  (nos. 
19  and  22,  which  is  virulently  anti-papal),  the  gospel  and  preachers  (nos. 
20,  24,  25,  32,  35),  God's  judgement  and  the  pimishment  of  the  wicked 
(nos  21 ,  27),  the  need  to  be  generous  to  the  poor  (no.  26),  the  breaking  of 
oaths  (no.  24),  the  value  of  silence  for  young  students  (no.  3 1  ),  the  dangers 
of  an  evil  tongue  (nos.  33  and  34),  andthe  vanity  of  greed  (no.  36).  There  is 
an  odd  emblem  that  simply  names  the  four  great  empires  of  Syria,  Persia, 
Greece  and  Rome  (no.  30)  by  reference  to  the  symbolic  animals  seen  by 
Daniel  in  his  vision  (Daniel  chapter  7). 

Willet' s  second  group  of  emblems  carries  the  title  "historical  emblems 
or  recorded  events."  The  events  are  associated  for  the  most  part  with 
specific  personages  in  the  Old  Testament  who  have  a  typical,  or  almost 
paradigmatic  value.  The  person  or  event  becomes  the  bearer  of  meaning 
which  is  interpreted  morally  or  spiritually.  In  his  preface  Willet  describes 
this  section  of  emblems  as  "representing  real  events  described  by  his- 
torians." The  events  derive  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  books  of  which 
were  regarded  as  both  the  histories  of  the  Jewish  people  and  the  word  of 
God.  No  less  than  27  of  the  38  emblems  are  dedicated  to  events  associated 
with  individuals  in  the  Old  Testament  These  include  Moses  and  the  burn- 
ing bush  (no.  42),  the  rivalry  of  Jacob  and  Esau  (nos  44  and  75),  Eli  fed  by 
ravens  (no.  46),  Uzzah  and  the  ark  (no.  48),  allusions  to  David  and 
Bathsheba  (no.  50),  Hezekiah's  destruction  of  Moses's  brass  serpent  (no. 
5 1),  the  killing  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (no.  52),  Adoni-Bezek  (no.  55),  Joab 
(no.  5  7),  Jesabel  (no.  58),  and  Dagon  (no.  61),  Jonah  and  the  whale  (no.  53), 
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David  (no.  56),  the  martyrdom  of  the  seven  Maccabees  (no.  59),  the  walls 
of  Jericho  (no.  60),  Adam,  Eve  and  the  serpent  (no.  64),  Moses's  tables  of 
the  law  (no.  72),  and  the  Isrealites  (nos.  73  and  74).  These  are  then  inter- 
preted morally  or  spiritually.  Thus  the  feeding  of  Eli  in  the  wilderness  by 
ravens  signifies  divine  providence  for  those  who  trust,  and  David's  lusting 
after  Bathsheba  is  a  moral  warning  that  sloth  causes  unlawful  passion.  In 
one  instance,  an  Old  Testament  figure  is  interpreted  christologically. 
Melchisedech,  the  priest  and  king,  pre-figures  Christ  (no.  63): 

Bread  and  wine  to  Abraham  bring 
Melchisedech  doth  both  priest  and  king: 
Hee  blesseth  him  with  speach  full  graue, 
The  other  tithes  vnto  him  gaue: 
Of  noble  stock  this  prohet  came 
To  Noah  sonne,  Sem  is  his  name, 
A  type  of  Christ,  his  precious  blood. 
And  flesh  for  bread  must  be  our  foode: 
Of  righteousnes  and  peace  they  call 
Him  king,  which  fitly  on  Christ  fall. 
For  he  shall  iudge  the  world  most  iust. 
On  him  for  peace  depend  we  must 

The  subjects  of  these  emblems  represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  unrelated 
themes.  They  range  from  the  hope  for  reconciliation  of  the  Jews  with 
Christianity  (no.  38),  through  the  virtues  of  housewifery  (no.  39),  the 
majesty  of  princes  (no.  49),  God's  wrath  and  punishment  (no.  54),  laziness 
(no.  65),  the  education  of  children  (no.  67),  the  tables  of  the  law  (no.  72), 
and  old  age  (nos.  70  and  7 1  )  to  the  notion  of  reward  for  labour  (no.  76).  No 
pattern  emerges. 

Willet's  final  section  of  "physical  emblems  drawn  from  nature"  is  the 
most  unified  group  in  their  motifs,  but  reveals  no  thematic  organization. 
The  section  begins  with  an  emblem  on  the  efficacy  of  God's  word  (no.  77), 
which  is  followed  by  an  emblem  on  sin,  a  subject  taken  up  again  in  emblems 
85  and  100.  Related  to  this  are  the  themes  of  wickedness  (no.  93),  religious 
hypocrisy  (no.  94)  the  fall  of  righteous  men  (no.  81),  and  the  evil  of 
CathoHc  heresy  (no.  38).  A  small  scattered  group  deals  with  the  constancy 
of  God  (no.  80)  and  the  power  of  God  (nos.  89  and  90),  while  emblem  92 
deals  with  divine  protection.  A  pair  of  emblems  focus  on  kingship,  with 
number  95  stressing  the  power  of  the  king  to  punish  evil,  and  number  96 
dealing  generally  with  the  dignity  of  kingship.  Two  other  emblems  take  up 
the  theme  of  the  wisdom  of  animals  as  a  lesson  to  man  (nos.  82  and  97). 

Nature  may  be  God's  second  book,  but  Willet  frequently  chooses  his 
nature  motifs  because  of  their  Biblical  significance.  Thus  emblem  91  deal- 
ing with  man's  desire  for  Christ  has  as  its  central  motif  the  eagle  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  Matthew  24.28:  "For  wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there 
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will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together."  In  interpreting  his  nature  motifs, 
Willet  shows  that  he  is  quite  conscious  of  the  exegetical  tradition  within 
which  he  works.  The  qualities  and  actions  of  the  creatures  he  names  are 
clearly  regarded  as  bodying  forth  significance.  It  is  therefore  no  coin- 
cidence that  Willet  uses  the  word  "properties"  on  at  least  two  occasions 
when  interpreting,  or  allegorizing,  a  nature  motif.  In  emblem  94  we  encoun- 
ter the  viper  as  a  symbol  for  the  hypocrite  for  three  specific  reasons: 

The  viper  after  deadly  bite,  the  water  doth  desire, 

Who  outwardly  is  faire  to  sight,  but  bum'th  within  as  fire: 

When  damme  the  viper  hath  brought  foorth,  shee  is  depriued  of  life, 

These  two  qualities  and  one  action  are  named  by  Willet  "properties," 
which  apply  to  hjrpocrites.  In  the  second  half  of  the  epigram  he  applies 
these  properties,  or  one  might  say,  he  interprets  these  aspects  of  the  viper, 
point  by  point: 

For  as  to  water  they  doe  runne,  things  holy  to  pertake. 

And  baptisme  too,  yet  what  is  done,  doth  nothing  for  them  make: 

Without  a  goodly  shew  is  made,  yet  euill  they  are  in  hart. 

And  they  which  teach  the  heauenly  trade,  of  their  tongues  feele  the  smart. 

Curiously  enough  Willet  fails  to  interpret  the  third  "property"  of  the  viper, 
which  he  describes  (1 .3),  namely  that  the  female  dies  at  the  birth  of  her 
young.  The  common  belief  was  Ûiat  the  young  bite  their  way  through  the 
mother's  belly  at  birth  thereby  killing  her. 

The  things  and  creatures  of  nature  may  be  interpreted  positively,  in 
bonam  partem,  or  negatively,  in  malam  partem.  The  viper  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  interpretation  in  malam  partem.  *^  Other  examples  are 
the  wood  of  the  barren  vine,  which  is  good  only  for  burning  (no.  8 1  ),  the 
destruction  caused  by  locusts  (no.  83),  the  reckless  horse  and  rider,  con- 
noting sin  (no.  85  ),  the  bitter  mulberry  in  its  arid  valley  (no.  86),  the  ostrich 
which  abandons  its  eggs  to  the  sand,  exemplifying  the  improvident  mother 
(no.  88),  the  dog  barking  at  night  (no.  93),  and  finally  the  leopard  which 
cannot  change  its  spots,  indicating  indelible  sin  (no.  100). 

Occasionally  Willet  will  interpret  his  nature  motif  both  positively  and 
negatively.  Wormwood  may  have  a  "good  colour"  but  its  taste  is  "sault  as 
fire."  This  is  used  to  teach  the  truth  that  evil  is  "poysonfuU  within"  and  yet 
"In  shew  both  faire  and  smoth"  (no.  78): 

What  herb  this  is  leaue  to  enquire 
They  wormewood  doe  it  call. 
Of  colour  good,  but  sault  as  fire, 
The  taste  shall  be  with  all. 
So  euill  is  poysonfull  within. 
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In  shew  both  faire  and  smoth, 

But  righteous  men  the  worke  of  sinne 

as  bitter  heaibs  doe  loth: 

O  happie  thou  vnto  whose  heart 

Vice  hath  a  bitter  tast  and  tart 

For  the  rest,  however,  the  nature  motifs  are  interpreted  in  bonam partem. 
Thus  the  mustard  seed,  which  grows  quickly  to  a  "tree"  signifies  that  truth 
and  faith  will  prevail  (no.  79).  The  oak  and  cedar  stand  for  the  constancy  of 
God  and  of  righteous  men  (no.  80).  The  behaviour  of  the  crane  and  ox 
teaches  us  not  to  forget  the  name  of  God  (no.  82).  The  unity  and  industry  of 
bees  instruct  man  that  peace  and  prosperity  are  achieved  through  unity  of 
effort  (no.  84).  The  elephant,  the  whale  and  the  eagle  are  emblems  of  the 
power  of  God  manifest  in  creation  (no.  89, 90  and  91).  The  wind  that  sifts 
the  chaff  and  the  lion  that  frightens  the  sheep  embody  the  idea  that  the  king 
has  the  power  to  punish  evil  (no.  95).  The  grasshopper,  ant,  rabbit  and 
spider  can  all  teach  man  lessons  of  wisdom  (no.  97). 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Willet's  5acm  emblemata  is  an  avowedly  religious  work,  but  it  is  not  without 
a  certain  political  message.  Political  and  social  attitudes  may  be  expressed 
directly  or  indirectly.  Silence  can  be  as  eloquent  as  speech-  what  a  writer 
leaves  unsaid  may  be  almost  as  significant  as  what  he  says. 

The  most  obviously  political  emblems  are  those  that  deal  with  kingship 
and  the  exercise  of  power.  A  number  of  emblems  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  tradition  of  the  mirror  of  the  prince.  Emblem  1 ,  dedicated 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  praises  the  good  prince,  or  in  the  words  of  the  motto 
"Encomium  of  the  good  prince."  What  the  shade-giving  tree  is  to  the  birds 
and  beasts,  the  king  is  to  his  people: 

Such  is  a  King, 

that  carefull  is, 
who  doth  his  bring 

all  ioy  and  blis: 

By  way  of  contrast  emblem  10  is  concerned  with  the  bad  prince  who  is 
careless.  Just  as  a  baker  through  laziness  or  sloth  may  bum  his  bread, 

So  is  it  when  the  Prince  doth  cease, 

For  countrey  to  prouide. 
The  pubUke  weale  doth  soone  decrease 

And  all  things  go  aside. 

The  power  and  majesty  of  the  institution  of  monarchy  is  celebrated  in 
emblems  49,  95  and  96.  King  Solomon's  magnificent  throne  of  ivory. 
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decorated  with  gold,  precious  stones,  and  twelve  carved  lions  is,  for  Willet, 
a  veritable  symbol  of  kingship: 

We  leame  what  is  for  Princes  meet. 
They  fearftill  euen  as  Lyons  be. 
Glittering  with  gold  and  luorie 
Worship  belongeth  to  their  sea. 

The  motto  is  appropriately  enough  "The  majesty  of  the  prince."  The 
institution  of  monarchy  is  both  magnificent  and  conunands  "fear." 
Emblem  96  deals  with  the  "dignity  of  the  king,"  as  the  motto  puts  it  This 
dignity  is  expressed  visually  by  means  of  the  comparison  with  the  grey- 
hoimd,  goat  and  lion,  all  of  which  are  said  to  have  "  a  comely  gate."  Interes- 
tingly enough,  the  two-line  interpretation  goes  beyond  the  idea  of  dignity  in 
order  to  stress  the  duty  of  people  to  "honour"  the  king  and  "not  to  impayre 
his  state,"  that  is,  not  to  limit  his  power.  This  complete  acceptance  of  the 
power  of  the  king  is  made  expUcit  in  emblem  95.  The  motto  reads  "The 
authority  of  the  king"  and  this  is  followed  by  a  quotation  from  Ecclesiastes 
8, 4  indicating  that  no-one  has  the  power  to  question  the  actions  of  the  king: 
"Where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power:  and  who  may  say  unto  him, 
What  doest  thou?"  The  emblem  is,  however,  concerned  with  the  power  of 
the  king  to  punish  evil  and  vice.  Just  as  the  wind  "doth  sift  both  come  and 
cloud"  and  as  the  lion  frightens  sheep,  so 

In  the  kings  sight  vice  can  not  shroude. 
But  as  chafFe,  cloud,  sheepe  flieth  away: 

Acceptance  of  the  authority  of  the  ruler  becomes  the  subject  of  emblem  54. 
The  motto  "The  duty  to  princes"  and  the  epigram  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  obey  the  authority  of  home,  church  and  state 
as  vested  in  the  father,  the  pastor  and  the  prince.  These  representatives  of 
authority  may  well  have  "faults"  but  that  should  in  no  way  detract  from  the 
obligation  of  obedience: 

Euen  so  their  faults  wee  must  passe  by, 
In  parents  stead  which  vs  doe  lye. 
Prince,  father,  pastour  to  belye 
wee  must  detest 

Obedience  to  authority  is  evidently  still  required  when  the  ruler  is  a  tyrant 
One  of  the  themes  of  emblem  3  3  is  that  God  ultimately  has  control  over  the 
"rage"  and  tyranny  of  men.  The  implied  picture  features  both  a  Nemesis 
figure  holding  a  bridle  and  a  rider  controlUng  his  horse  by  the  bit  The  inter- 
pretation follows  immediately: 
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Euen  so  mens  rage  God  soone  doth  stay, 
and  tyrants  alwayes  beare  not  sway, 
God  will  not  suffer  them  to  stray 
beyond  limits  set 

The  explicit  statement  is  that  God  in  his  foreknowledge  and  providence 
regulates  all  things.  The  implication  is  that  it  is  given  to  the  subject  to  bear 
patiently  bad  government  and  an  evil  king. 

If  obedience  is  the  duty  of  the  subject,  and  criticism  of  the  king's  actions 
denied,  how  much  less  would  it  be  possible  to  seek  to  redress  the  evils 
emanating  from  the  king?  Some  emblems  have  significant  political  impli- 
cations, but  they  are  not  exploited.  For  instance,  emblem  55  deals  with  the 
just  punishment  God  meets  out  to  evil  men  generally,  but  the  example 
taken  is  the  punishment  of  the  blood-thirsty  and  tyrannical  king  Adoni- 
Bezek  as  set  out  in  Judges  1 .  Willet  deals  less  with  the  tyranny  of  this  king 
than  with  God's  just  punishment  of  him.  The  implication  is  inescapable:  it 
is  for  God  to  punish  and  not  man.  There  is  no  room  in  Willet's  world- view 
for  political  rebeUion.  He  evidently  subscribes  to  the  Tudor  monarchist 
ideology,  which  sees  in  the  person  of  the  king  God's  vice  regent  and  vice- 
gerent on  earth  -  that  is,  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

Willet's  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  was  apparently  unlimited.  In  the  pre- 
face he  observes  thai  the  work  is  dedicated  to  "Her  Royal  Majesty"  and  he 
adds  "to  whom  we  owe  not  only  our  studies  but  our  life  and  soul"  (A3v). 
Although  Willet  was  a  monarchist,  far  removed  from  Puritanism  in  his 
social  and  political  outlook,  he  was  still  not  above  questioning,  indeed 
criticizing,  certain  political  policies  of  his  day.  As  was  stated  earUer, 
Willet  opposed  the  Spanish  match  during  the  reign  of  James.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  send  a  copy  of  his  arguments  to  James  himself,  which  action 
resulted  in  his  temporary  imprisonment  in  February  1618. 

The  Sacra  emblemata,  like  some  other  early  emblem  books  in  ver- 
nacular languages,  has  both  Latin  and  vernacular  texts.  ^*  In  Rosemary 
Freeman's  view,  Willet's  Latin  is  "more  accompUshed"*'  than  his  English 
verse;  in  fact  his  Latin  has  a  self-confident  fiuency  that  approaches  spon- 
taneity. His  knowledge  of  classical  versification  is  outstanding.  He  passes 
from  Sapphics  to  hendecasyllabics  to  elegiac  couplets  and  then  to  com- 
binations of  his  own  invention.  This  reminds  one  of  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  metres  in  Boethius's  widely  readDe  consolatione  Philosophiae, 
which,  as  it  happens,  Elizabeth  translated  into  EngUsh  in  the  year  1583.^* 

Although  technically  superior,  Willet  is  not  an  outstanding  poet.  Even 
so  we  cannot  begrudge  him  that  slender  vein  of  poetry  which  appears  here 
in  certain  felicitous  Latin  phrases.  One  would  expect  his  own  English  ver- 
sions to  show  the  same  linguistic  competence,  some  knowledge  of  metres 
and  quasi-poetic  utterance.  But  this  is  not  so.  Rosemary  Freeman  commented 
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early  on  the  "feebleness"  (p.  54)  of  his  English  verses,  which  have  a 
"home-made  air"  (p.  64)  about  them.  In  her  introduction  to  the  edition 
published  by  Scholars'  Facsimiles  &  Reprints  in  1984  Betty  Anne  Doebler 
finds  the  English  poems  to  be  "aesthetically  . . .  disappointing"  (p.  iii), 
quoting  emblem  14  as  an  example.  But  this  emblem  is  not  typical  of 
Willet's  worst  verse.  The  fact  is  Willet's  English  is  extraordinarily  clumsy. 
The  rhyme  takes  precedence  over  all  -  no  matter  how  unsuitable  the  words 
chosen,  how  awkward  the  syntax,  or  how  distorted  the  logical  order. 
Moreover,  as  a  translation  of  the  Latin,  the  verses  frequently  omit  key 
images  while  repeating  other  details. 

The  inconsistency  between  the  Latin  and  the  English  is  particularly  evi- 
dent in  a  group  of  emblems  where  the  emotional  tension  combined  with  a 
suitable  metre  create  the  nearest  thing  to  poetry  in  Willet's  work.  They  are 
emblems  54,  60,  71,  74  and  87. 

Emblem  54,  in  sapphics,  is  a  poem  of  impeccable  style.  In  it  we  find 
Willet's  personal  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  story  of  Noah  and  the  reac- 
tion of  his  sons  to  their  father's  drunken  nudity. 

Officium  in  principes 
Emblema.  54. 

Hie  iacet  nudus  requiem  Noachus 
Ebrius  carpens:  sceleratus  ilium 
Vidit  irridens  Charnus  indicatque 

Fratribus  istud. 
Sem  laphet  sumpta  properant  retrorsum 
Et  decenter  veste  tegunt  parentem 
Non  patrem  cordi  est  aliis  inermem 

prodere  natis 
E  gravi  sonmo  pater  excitatus, 
Conscius,  nati  sibi,  quid  patrassent, 
Increpat  Chamum,  reliquos  patemo 

Ore  beavit 
Nuditas  nobis  ita  contegenda  est 
Onmiimi  semper,  vice  qui  parentum, 
Non  magistratus,  patris,  aut  ministri 

Crimina  fanda. 

Here  Noah  naked  lieth  at  rest 

Hauing  well  drunke,  but  Cham  doth  iest 

His  wicked  sonne,  and  yet  thinkes  best 

to  tell  his  brethren. 
Sem,  laphet  do  a  garment  take 
To  couer  him,  turning  their  backe. 
They  ioyed  not  their  father  to  make 

A  scome  to  men. 
Their  father  knowing  now  awake. 
What  his  children  had  done  for  his  sake. 
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To  cursed  life  Cham  he  doth  betake. 

The  other  are  blest 
Euen  to  their  faults  we  must  passe  by, 
In  parents  stead  which  vs  doe  lye, 
Prince,  father,  pastour  to  belye 

wee  must  detest 

Increpare  (to  scold  and  not  to  curse)  is  used  in  1.11  with  reference  to 
Cham.  The  translation,  however,  adheres  to  the  Biblical  Maledictus 
Canaan  in:  "To  cursed  Ufe  Cham  he  doth  betake."  The  word  order  in  lines 
6-7  is  remarkable: 

Sem  laphet  sumpta  properant  retrorsum 
Et  decenter  veste  tegunt  parentem 

Shem  and  Japheth  snatching  a  cloak,  back  up 

Hurriedly  and  properly  cover  their  father  [our  translation] 

The  position  oï sumpta  and  veste,  encasing,  as  it  were,  properant  retror- 
sum (they  back  up  hurriedly),  makes  the  two  actions  simultaneous,  i.e. 
Sem  and  Japheth  turn  their  backs  and,  at  the  very  same  time,  pick  up  a 
cover  to  cloak  their  father's  nudity.  This  feeling  of  haste  is  lost  in  the  trans- 
lation where  the  only  concern  is  to  achieve  a  rhyme  between  take»  backe 
and  make.  Indeed,  to  leave  nuditas  (1.14)  of  fathers  and  father  figures 
uncovered,  Willet  explains,  is  a  crimen  (1.17).  This  striking  equation  dis- 
appears in  a  bland  "Euen  so  theh-  faults  wee  must  passe  by."  liie  metre  of 
the  English  is  sapphic  only  in  the  adonics,  i.e.  the  fourth  lines." 
Emblem  60  deals  with  the  destruction  of  the  walls  of  Jericho. 

Non  vi  sed  virtute,  non  armis  sed  arte 
paritur  victoria 
Emblema.  60. 

En  humeris  arcam  portant,  murosque,  Levitae 

Circu[m]dant,  inflant  plenius  ore  tubas 
Incessu  lento,  simul  et  clangore  tubarum. 

Non  vi  sed  subito  moenia  sponte  ruunt, 
Principibus  sic  bella  pia  sunt  mente  gerenda, 

Buccina  sic  verbi  castra  sonora  decet 
MiUte  non  semper  paritur  victoria,  causae 

Proelia  sed  bonitas  saeva  magistra  regit 

The  Leuites  beare  the  walles  about 

The  Arke,  the  trumpe  they  sound 
As  they  goe,  and  with  trumpets  shout 

The  walles  doe  fall  to  ground: 
So  princes  must  warres  take  in  hand 

With  good  and  godly  mynde. 
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Ail  is  not  got  by  souldiers  band 
The  cause  th'euent  doth  bynd. 

From  a  song  of  victory,  such  as  this,  one  would  have  expected  hexameters. 
Willet's  unusual  choice  of  elegiac  couplets  is,  however,  quite  successful: 
the  two  long  syllables  that  divide  the  line  of  the  pentameter,  the  two 
"sobs,"  as  Sanford  calls  them^*  of  the  pentameter,  instead  of  toning  down 
the  majesty  of  the  hexameter,  become  trumpet  blasts  which  add  vigour  to 
the  triumphal  march.  This  is  more  than  a  mere  technical  achievement. 
However,  Willet's  rendering  "The  Leuites  beare  the  walles  about/The 
Arke"  is  clumsy  even  if  one  regards  the  phrase  "the  walles  about"  as  a  pre- 
positional object  lacking  the  appropriate  punctuation.  The  Latin  is  clear: 
"En  humeris  arcam  portant,  murosque  Levitae/Circumdant"  (Lo,  the 
Lévites  bear  the  ark  on  their  shoulders  around  the  walls). 

The  failure  to  translate  1 .4  "Non  vi  sed  subito  moenia  sponte  ruunt" 
(not  by  force  but  by  their  own  will)  is  inexcusable.  The  fact  that  the  walls 
fall  of  their  own  accord  is,  after  all,  the  main  point  of  the  poem  and  it  leads 
to  the  final  idea  ihaibonitas  causae,  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  determines 
the  outcome  of  battles.  The  metre  of  the  English  is  iambic. 

God's  beneficence  to  the  righteous  is  the  subject  of  Emblem  71. 

Contrahit  ecce  su[a]m  gnomon  retrogradus  umbram, 

Sic  Domino  retro  mandante  senecta  recurrit, 
Et  geminantur  ei,  qui  recte  vixerit,  anni: 

Atque,  die  subito,  quasi  cum  sol  occidat  alto, 
Iniusti  brevior  sic  ci[r]cumciditur  aetas. 

As  diall  pegge  once  turned  backe 

So  olde  age  is  in  comming  slacke. 
To  righteous,  yeares,  when  God  doth  bid 

Are  doubled,  but  as  Sunne  is  hid 
Euen  at  none  dayes,  and  then  might  fall. 

So  wicked  men  not  long  Hue  shall. 

Willet  uses  the  motif  of  the  sun  and  sundial  to  express  the  idea  of  God's 
beneficence  to  the  righteous:  "Contrahit  ecce  su[a]m  gnomon  retrogradus 
umbram"  (Lo,  the  sun  dial  pin,  turning  back,  shortens  its  shadow).  But 
Willet's  translation,  "As  dial  pegge  once  turned  backe,"  not  only  turns  the 
image  into  a  pedestrian  simile,  but  omits  the  truly  poetical  point  of  the 
Latin,  the  idea  of  the  shadow  shrinking  at  noon. 

The  last  two  hexameters  reflect  the  Scriptures  (2.  King,  20;  Amos,  8-9) 
but  are  more  vivid  and  plastic  in  their  brevity: 

Atque  die  subito,  quasi  cum  sol  occidat  alto, 
Iniusti  brevior  sic  ci[r]cumciditur  aetas. 
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And  suddenly,  as  if  the  sun  were  to  fall  at  midday, 

the  life  of  the  wicked  is  thus  shortened  and  cut  off.  [our  translation] 

Willet's  English  version  culminates  in  a  grotesque  final  line. 

but  as  Sunne  is  hid 
Euen  at  none  dayes,  and  then  might  fall 
So  wicked  men  not  long  Hue  shall. 

Willet's  obsession  with  rhyme  and  Latin  versification  leads  him  to  invert 
English  word  order  and  thus  to  create  the  effect  of  a  parody. 

The  Latin  poems,  which  are  far  superior  to  Willet's  English  verse,  have 
a  common  characteristic.  They  share  a  certain  level  of  sophistication, 
technical  "bravura"  and,  especially,  they  create  poetic  effects.  Yet,  in  all  of 
them  the  most  poetic  phrases  have  not  been  translated  or,  when  an  attempt 
has  been  made,  the  result  is  not  even  a  translucency,  to  use  Eliot's  phrase. 
It  is  not  easy  to  reproduce  in  one's  own  language  the  exact  sense  and  the 
poetic  qualities  of  the  original.  When  there  is  a  marked  inconsistency, 
however,  one  might  assume  that  the  author  of  the  original  and  translator 
are  two  different  persons.  This  is  not  so  in  Willet's  case.  For  Willet,  the 
task  of  recreating  poetically  in  his  own  language  the  images  he  himself  had 
created  in  Latin,  for  him  a  second  language,  should  not  have  been  impossible. 
At  worst  he  could  have  compromised  and  offered  substitutes  for  the 
originals.  But  that  he  should  have  omitted  them  is  difficult  to  imderstand. 

Even  though  the  omissions,  mistranslations,  and  the  poor  style  and 
superficiality  might  create  the  impression  that  the  translation  is  not  Willet's 
work,  but  another's  whose  knowledge  of  Latin,  competence  in  versifica- 
tion and  poetical  skill  are  far  inferior  to  Willet's,  yet  clearly  this  is  not  the 
explanation.  The  reasons  must  be  sought  elsewhere:  English  education 
paid  more  attention  to  the  classics  than  to  vernacular  literature.  Willet  only 
reflects  his  culture.  He  probably  admired  Latin  verse  more  than  he  did 
English  poetry;  he  certainly  had  a  greater  understanding  of  the  meters  and 
verse  forms  of  Latin  poetry.  Not  that  classical  training  is  necessarily  inimi- 
cal to  vernacular  verse,  as  we  can  see  in  the  case  of  George  Herbert,  who 
was  an  accomplished  Latinist  and  who  was  elected  fellow  and  later  orator 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  painfully  evident  that  Willet  tried  to 
imitate  Latin  forms,  failing  to  recognise  that  English,  unlike  Latin,  is  a 
language  in  which  vowel  length  and  word  stress  determine  the  accentua- 
tion of  verse,  i.e.  they  must  coincide  with  the  stressed  and  unstressed 
syllables  of  the  verse,  if  poetry  is  to  have  a  natural  rhythm.  When  in  1 595 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  drew  attention  to  this  in  his  An  Apologie  for  Poetrie  he 
was  merely  recording  what  good  poets  had  practised  at  least  since  Wyatt's 
time.  Sidney  wrote  "Now,  of  versifying  there  are  two  sorts,  the  one  the 
Auncient,  the  other  Moderne:  the  Ancient  marked  the  quanititie  of  each 
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silable. . . .  Nowe,  for  rhyme,  though  wee  doe  not  obserue  quantity,  yet  wee 
obserue  the  accent  very  precisely:  which  other  languages  eyther  cannot 
doe  or  will  not  doe  so  absolutely."^' 

It  is  also  plausible  to  regard  the  English  translations  as  hurriedly  pro- 
duced additional  texts  to  augment  a  work  that  was  originally  intended  to  be 
solely  in  Latin.  The  individual  Latin  emblems  were  written,  as  Willet 
informs  us  in  his  preface,  in  his  leisure  hours  "while  resting  from  more 
serious  studies"  (  A2v).  The  English  is  so  clumsy,  the  word  order  frequently 
so  unnatural  -  the  exigencies  of  rhyme  force  the  pedestrian  poet  to  do 
violence  to  the  English  language  -  that  the  English  version  may  well  have 
been  an  afterthought. 

Seen  in  the  context  of  Willet' s  writings,  which  were  voluminous  and 
almost  entirely  theological,  the  Sacra  emblemata  is  both  an  early  work 
and  a  peripheral,  even  a  marginal  one.  But  that  is  not  unusual.  For  Andrea 
Alciati,  the  great  jurist  and  teacher,  and  for  Joannes  Sambucus,  the  his- 
toriographer, physician,  and  counsellor  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  the  writing 
of  emblems  was  likewise  a  secondary  concern,  a  creative  activity,  which 
they  reserved  for  some  of  their  leisure  hours.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  in 
each  case  an  important  and  serious  man  devotes  some  of  his  time  to  the 
creation  of  emblems,  using  this  symbolic  and  pictorial  mode  for  the  trans- 
mission of  his  thoughts.  This  is  what  the  ancients  called  the  composition  of 
nugae,  a  kind  of  leisurely  activity  where  the  tension  involved  in  "serious" 
work  is  lowered.  Throu^  this,  one  can  often  catch  a  clearer  glimpse  of  the 
man,  his  views  on  the  world  about  him,  on  religion,  morality  and  questions 
of  aesthetics.  The  modem  student  of  Renaissance  art,  emblematics,  litera- 
ture and  culture  recognizes  that  the  emblem  was  an  important  cultural 
phenomenon,  a  mode  of  symbolic  communication  that  permeated  virtually 
all  of  the  verbal  and  visual  arts.  So  far  as  the  history  of  English  literature  is 
concerned,  emblems  were  more  significant  than  even  Rosemary  Freeman's 
important  monograph  suggests,  and  in  the  reception  of  emblems  in  England, 
Andrew  Willet,  the  Elizabethan  divine,  played  a  role  which  deserves 
more  recognition. 

McGill  University 

Appendix:  Willet' s  Preface  in  English  Translation 

To  the  most  illustrious  lord,  the  earl  of  Essex,  noble  man  of  letters,  the  Maecenas  of  all  scholars  and 
most  excellent  patron,  eminent  for  the  renown  of  his  family  and  even  more  for  the  glory  of  his  own  vir- 
tue, A.W.,  after  praying  for  his  true  health  of  body  and  mind  dedicates  and  consecrates  this  new 
poetic  work. 

Most  learned  Earl,  there  appeared  not  so  long  ago  a  booklet^"  with  a  dedication  and  title  similar  to 
mine,  and  bearing  also  a  classification  of  emblems  on  the  front  page,  yet  of  different  length  and  slightly 
dissimilar  in  content  and  method.  The  author  thought  it  sufficient  to  have  been  able  to  transcribe 
accurately  emblems  acquired  from  other  sources  or,  inspired  by  his  own  power  of  observation,  to  add 
appropriate  new  ones  or  to  take  care  also  to  have  tiiem  represented  pictorially. 
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As  for  me,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  it  were,  doing  what  had  already  been  done  or  setting  my  sickle  at 
somebody  else's  harvest^',  merely  stretching  a  finger  to  the  holy  spring  and  dipping  my  foot  in  it,  I  tried 
to  find  out  whether  I  could  please  my  readers  employing  the  same  genre  but  following  a  different  path. 
He  chose  to  speak  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  I  employed  both  Latin  and  our  language.  He  wished  his  Muse  to 
serve  and  honour  the  most  noble  earl"  who  now  has  ended  his  life  and  left  the  world.  I,  most  illustrious 
earl,  in  whose  name  this  poetic  work  of  mine  appears,  find  no  one  except  your  honoured  self  equally 
suitable  and  worthy  of  receiving  it.  But  what  is  such  an  insignificant  tribute  compared  to  your  immense 
dignity,  a  tribute  which  is  not  worthy  of  you  who  deserve  a  far  more  distinguished  homage.  Therefore 
you,  most  kind  sir,  appear  to  me  as  the  most  suitable  patron  of  a  new  poetic  work  and  of  a  new  poet  For, 
on  one  hand,  your  noble  family  which  has  a  great  number  of  coats-of-arms,  insignia  and  also  some 
emblems,  claims  it;  on  the  other,  your  flourishing  young  age  which  is  at  times  captivated  by  skillful 
allegorical  sketches,  demands  it;  finally,  I  am  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  your  life  which  is  truly 
princely,  a  good  part  of  it  being  spent  in  studies  of  this  kind.  Your  busy  life  which  sometimes  requires 
relaxation  and  some  recreation  needs  this:  for  I  hope  that,  when  read  and  pondered,  my  words  may 
breathe  and  be  redolent  of  a  certain  amoimt  of  salt  and  wit  They  were  first  written  and  dictated  by  me 
while  resting  fi-om  more  serious  studies  and  fell  fi-om  my  lips  not  without  pleasure  and  a  certain 
mental  relief. 

I  remember,  illustrious  earl,  and  my  mind  is  eager  to  recollect  the  time  when  you,  having  spent 
several  years  in  Cambridge,  deigned  by  your  honourable  presence  to  bestow  lustre  and  dignity  on  our 
university.  It  pleases  me  to  remember  with  how  much  zeal  I,  an  obscure  little  man,  burned  with  eager- 
ness to  add  glory  to  your  renown:  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it-  yet  I  cannot  refi^ain  from  speaking-  but  some 
time  ago  a  certain  philosophical  essay,  rough  and  unpolished  which  was  itself  afraid  of  the  dayUght  and 
even  ashamed  to  reveal  its  author,  came  into  your  hands.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  burdensome  to  your 
kindness  to  turn  your  eyes  for  a  moment  and  look  into  this  past  action:  that  work  was  mine,  furtively 
placed  in  your  hands,  sent  out  by  me  and  travelling  under  my  orders:  I  instructed  it  not  to  reveal,  if  ques- 
tioned, anything  about  its  author.  That  fetus  of  mine,  abortive  indeed,  is  now  gone  and  has  perished  and 
I  did  not  seek  my  lost  offspring  lest,  if  found  or  requested  it  should  cause  shame  to  its  parent  and  lest  I 
should  harm  your  renown  then  waxing  and  stand  in  its  way  with  my  excessive  and  inopportune  zeal 
while  more  mature  reflection  and  more  accurate  study  might  have  been  able,  if  not  to  promote  it,  at  least 
to  hinder  it  to  a  very  small  degree.  That  was  the  infancy  of  my  studies,  such  were  the  first  fruits  of  my 
toil.  That  work,  because  it  seemed  to  stammer,  when  published  caught  fire  and  died  aware  of  its  own 
weakness.  Those  fruits,  because  tasteless  and  quite  unripe,  were  afraid  to  offend  anyone  by  their  own 
crudity.  Now,  gathering  my  strength  again,  fortified  somewhat  by  the  addition  of  a  few  years,  I  shall 
return  to  this  study,  the  desire  to  do  honour  to  you  grows  anew  and  sprouts  forth  in  my  spirit  again.  So, 
just  as  my  spirit  has  grown  warm  little  by  little  and  has  caught  fire,  the  flame  will  not  soon  die;  nor  will  it 
be  extinguished  like  a  flame  flaring  up  suddenly  and  choked  at  once,  but  as  a  fire  now  crackling  later 
rises  on  high,  so  this  ardour  now  hot  inside  me,  someday  will  break  forth  into  a  light  and  your  fame 
which  in  this  work  will  begin  only  to  glisten  darkly  and  sparkle,  will  shine  more  brightly  in  later  works 
when  this  fire,  if  it  please  God,  will  have  long  been  nourished  within  my  spirit 

Meanwhile  accept,  I  beg  you,  this  trivial  little  gift-  such  an  act  is  typical  of  your  kindness;  I  beg  you 
to  consider  the  spirit  of  the  writer  and  the  giver,  not  the  value  of  the  book  or  of  the  gift  -  this  will  be 
characteristic  of  your  wisdom;  I  pray  you  to  allow  my  verses,  either  read  aloud  or  silently,  to  flow 
smoothly  and  steal  into  your  ears  or  eyes  -  this  will  be  a  sign  that  you  are  a  noble  man  of  letters,  finally 
take  them  under  your  patronage  and  welcome  them  kindly  -  this,  I  believe,  befits  your  noble  birth.  If 
your  dignity  now  wishes  to  know  about  the  method  adopted  in  this  work,  I  shall  tell  you  in  a  few  words. 
These  emblems  which  I  decided  should  be  one  hundred  in  number,  have  been  all  collected  and 
transferred  here  from  the  Holy  Scripture,  lest  that  holy  and  celestial  field  should  seem  to  be  sterile  and 
actually  unable  to  bear  the  crop  which  is  gathered  for  pleasure.  For,  as  in  our  fields  not  only  grain  grows 
which  after  thrashing  and  grinding  is  then  made  into  bread  suitable  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  but  also 
grapes  are  grown  whose  finit  has  the  power  and  ability  to  gladden  the  heart,  so  from  the  divine  meadows 
the  pastures  not  only  can  the  soul  reap  its  own  food  but  gains  also  that  by  which  it  may  restore  and  ref- 
resh itself.  It  would  have  been  appropriate  to  have  forms  and  figures  drawn  for  each  emblem  but  engrav- 
ing of  that  kind  would  weigh  me  down  with  expense,  furthermore  it  does  not  well  suit  my  press,  and  is 
awkward  because  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  work  too  unfamiliar  since  it  lacks  a  model. 

I  divided  the  whole  work  into  three  classes:  the  first  has  allegorical  emblems,  the  second  emblems 
representing  real  events  in  the  historical  sense,  the  third  embraces  all  matters  connected  with  nature. 
Outside  these  categories,  I  placed  three  emblems  at  the  beginning:  one  addressed  to  Her  Royal 
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Majesty:  for  to  her  the  first  and  principal  part  of  my  work  very  justly  must  belong  to  whom  we  owe  not 
only  our  studies  but  our  life  and  soul:  the  second,  your  dignity  claims  as  its  own:  for  I  could  not  bypass 
and  fail  to  greet  your  honourable  person  into  whose  custody  this  offspring  of  mind  has  been  handed  over 
and  entrusted.  I  inserted  the  third  for  a  different  reason  which  I  wish  to  God  had  not  existed:  in  fact  it  has 
a  funeral  hymn  on  the  death  of  a  most  blessed  man,"  who  recently  passed  away  from  this  life,  in  which 
our  country  expresses  its  grief,  which  is  his  due,  in  losing  a  most  loyal  man  and  I,  along  with  a  host  of 
scholars  have  wept  sincere  tears,  since  we  will  miss  a  most  kind  patron.  There  is  one  further  point  which 
I  fear  your  kindly  nature  may  not  welcome:  for  I  wrote  on  these  pages,  yet  not  many,  the  names  of  cer- 
tain friends  to  whom  also  I  had  addressed  some  poems:  I  confess  to  have  done  this  boldly,  but  I  hope 
that  your  kindness  will  easily  be  able  to  forgive  me.  It  is  as  if  many  guests  were  seated  at  your  table 
invited  to  your  banquet.  This  is  not  unbecoming  at  a  dinner  but,  rather,  a  compliment:  and  little  honour, 
I  hope  will  be  detracted  from  you  if  from  this  dish  of  mine,  prepared  for  your  palate,  others  drink  or  eat, 
with  your  kindly  permission. 

I  have  ahnost  finished  my  preface:  one  thing  is  left,  namely  my  prayer:  for  you  therefore  I  pray,  most 
noble  earl,  that  your  dignity  may  continue  to  fiilfiU  the  expectation  of  all  good  men  and  that  hope  in  vir- 
tue, piety,  wisdom,  bravery,  which  has  truly  for  a  long  time  shone  in  you  with  such  brilliance,  that  hope 
may  you  now  strive  to  approach  so  that  you  may  achieve  the  glory  you  deserve  and  I  may  be  granted  the 
fiilfillment  of  my  prayers.  May  God  grant  that  now  you  have  begun  to  embrace  religion,  exercise  piety, 
show  virtue  both  at  home  and  outside,  you  may  progress  still  further  and,  promising  still  greater  things 
for  the  future,  you  may  finally  receive  the  fruit  of  that  religion,  enjoy  the  reward  of  that  piety,  gain  the 
prize  of  that  virtue:  that  our  most  serene  sovereign  may  deign  to  favour  you  ftirther  because  of  your  vir- 
tue. May  God  protect  her  forever,  may  the  good  not  cease  to  love  her  for  her  piety,  may  all  gladly  praise 
her  for  her  virtue.  Finally  I  pray,  in  the  name  of  Christ  our  saviour  who  died  for  us,  that  our  most  kindly 
father,  God  most  high  and  mighty  may  some  day  place  upon  your  head  the  crown  Christ  won  and 
conquered. 

I  am,  now  and  for  all  time,  your  Honour's  most  devoted  servant.  And.  Willet. 

Notes 

This  essay  emerges  from  a  continuing  project  devoted  to  the  indexing  of  European  emblems.  We  wish 
to  acknowledge  here  the  support  of  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council  of 
Canada. 
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Donne's  Holy  Sonnets 

and  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms 
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It  has  been  customary  since  the  seminal  studies  by  Louis  Martz  and  Helen 
Gardner  to  regard  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  as  formal  meditations  inspired  by 
continental  treatises  such  as  Ignatius  Loyola's  Spiritual  Exercises  .^  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  sonnets  are  structured  on  the  threefold 
method  of  meditation  based  on  the  faculties  of  memory,  understanding, 
and  will,  while  others  seem  to  draw  on  the  traditional  meditation  on  the  last 
things.  But,  in  acknowledging  the  presence  in  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  of 
meditative  techniques,  one  is  also  aware  of  other  formative  influences  that 
may  be  equal  to  if  not  more  significant  than  the  techniques  of  formal 
meditation.  For  instance,  several  critics  connect  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  to 
the  Psalms,  especially  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms.  John  Wall,  Jr.  sug- 
gests that  the  pattern  of  man's  relationship  to  God  found  in  the  "Holy  Son- 
nets" is  similar  to  that  in  the  Psalms,  especially  the  group  generally  called 
laments.  He  cites  Psahn  13  as  an  example  and  claims  that  Sonnet  10 
("Batter  my  heart,  three  person'd  God")^  reveals  the  full  pattern  of  the 
lament  psalm.  ^  Rosemond  Tuve,  however,  notes  that  "Batter  my  heart"  is 
a  variant  of  Psalm  1 02,  one  of  the  Penitential  Psalms.*  More  recently,  Bar- 
bara Lewalski  argues  that,  although  Donne  made  no  overt  use  of  genre- 
theory  of  the  Psalms  in  his  divine  poems,  he  did  make  covert  use.  For 
instance,  she  points  out  that  certain  of  the  "Holy  Sonnets,"  especially 
"Batter  my  heart,"  are  imaginative  re-revelations  of  the  Penitential  Psahns. 
The  speaker  of  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  seems  to  associate  himself  most 
closely  with  David  in  the  Penitential  Psalms  and  with  Paul  m  the  Epistles. 
And  finally,  Lewalski  notes  in  passing  several  echoes  from  the  Penititen- 
tial  Psalms  in  the  "Holy  Sonnets."^ 

Though  not  dealing  specifically  with  English  poetry,  Terence  Cave's 
important  study  of  devotional  poetiy  in  late  sixteenth-  and  early  seventeenth- 
century  France  offers  relevant  contexts  for  a  study  of  Donne's  "Holy  Son- 
nets." Cave  examines  the  extent  to  which  verse  paraphrases  of  the 
Penitential  Psalms  inspired  both  psalm-like  lyrics  and  sonnets  on  peniten- 
tial themes.  These  paraphrases,  along  with  odier  penitential  material  from 
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the  Old  Testament,  provided  poets  with  a  particular  pattern  of  themes,  a 
certain  cast  of  language,  and  a  roomy  and  flexible  form  that  could  cope 
with  all  the  modulations  of  penitential  devotion  -  lament,  self-deprecation, 
and  prayer.  Cave  further  observes  that  because  of  the  popularity  of  the  son- 
net form,  it  was  virtually  inevitable  that  poets  would  seek  to  transform  the 
equivalent  of  a  Penitential  Psalm  into  a  sonnet.  And,  in  a  remark  that  is 
suggestive  for  Donne's  "Holy  Sonnets,"  Cave  explains  that  in  some  cases 
the  sequence  replaced  the  form  of  the  individual  sonnet  so  that  the  sonnet 
became  a  paragraph  in  a  more  extended  meditation.*  Cave's  work  on 
penitential  poetry  in  France  offers  some  important  leads,  not  only  for  an 
examination  of  the  "Holy  Sonnets,"  but  also  for  a  broader  study  of  English 
poetry  on  penitential  themes.^  The  penitential  nature  of  the  "Holy  Son- 
nets" has  in  fact  been  discussed  by  D.L.  Peterson,  though  he  makes  no 
specific  reference  to  the  Penitential  Psalms.  Peterson  argues  that  the  con- 
trolling principle  of  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  is  the  Anglican  doctrine  of  contri- 
tion. The  poems  represent  a  series  of  efforts  to  experience  those  states  of 
feeling  that  either  precede  or  are  concomitant  with  contrition.  He  adds  that 
the  four  sonnets  added  in  the  1635  edition  are  expUcitly  penitential.* 

This  brief  survey  shows  that  several  critics  have  estabUshed  connections 
between  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  and  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  though  for 
the  most  part  their  comments  have  been  allusive  and  peripheral.  Their 
comments,  however,  provide  warrant  for  a  more  extensive  study  of  the  for- 
mative influence  of  these  Psahns  on  the  "Holy  Sonnets."  The  specific 
place  of  the  Penitential  Psahns  in  Christian  devotion  and  the  Donne's 
interpretation  of  them  will  serve  as  a  preface  to  this  study. 

As  a  group  particularly  apt  for  the  devotional  needs  of  penitent  sinners, 
the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms  (6,  32,  38,  51,  102,  130,  143  in  the 
Authorized  Version)  have  a  long  history  in  the  church,  dating  back  to  at 
least  the  sixth  century  when  they  were  isolated  and  named  by  Cassiodorus.' 
They  had  regular  uses  in  the  Divine  Office,^®  and  in  the  medieval  church 
were  appointed  to  persons  who  were  reunited  to  the  church  after  satisfying 
open,  canonical  penance.  ^^  Commentators  have  described  these  psahns  as 
a  ladder  of  repentance,  each  psabn  representing  one  step.  ^^  Their  number, 
seven,  was  seen  as  particularly  appropriate,  for  they  were  designated  as 
seven  weapons  with  which  to  oppose  the  seven  deadly  sins,  seven  prayers 
inspired  by  the  sevenfold  spirit  to  the  repenting  sinner,  seven  guardians  for 
the  seven  days  of  the  week,  and  seven  companions  for  the  seven  canonical 
hours  of  the  day.^^  The  Penitential  Psalms  continued  to  enjoy  favour 
among  Protestants  of  the  Reformation  era.  For  instance,  they  attracted 
commentary  as  a  group  by  Luther^^  and  served  as  a  focus  for  meditation  by 
Theodore  Beza.  ^^  They  were  also  frequently  paraphrased  by  poets,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent.^*  Their  status  as  a  popular  devotion  for  the 
layman,  however,  is  most  Hkely  attributable  to  their  presence  as  one  of  the 
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standard  offices  in  both  pre-Reformation  and  post-Reformation  Primers. ^^ 
That  the  Psalms  as  a  whole,  and  the  Penitential  Psahns  in  particular, 
attracted  Donne's  special  interest  is  made  plain  by  his  own  testimony  in  the 
sermons.  In  one  of  his  earlier  sermons,  Donne  isolates  the  Psalms  as  his 
favourite  Old  Testament  scripture: 

I  acknowledge,  that  my  spirituall  appetite  carries  me  still,  upon  the  Psalms  of 
David,  for  a  first  course,  for  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  upon  the 
Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  for  a  second  course,  for  the  New:  and  my  meditations 
even  for  fhese publike  exercises  to  Gods  Church,  retume  oftnest  to  these  two.*' 

He  is  drawn  to  the  Psalms  not  only  because  Church  Fathers  such  as  St. 
Augustine  loved  them,  but  for  a  personal  reason: 

I  may  have  another  more  particular  reason,  because  they  are  Scriptures,  writ- 
ten in  such  forms,  as  I  have  been  most  accustomed  to;  Saint  Pauls  being  Let- 
ters, and  Davids  being  Poems.'' 

Donne's  own  practice  as  a  poet  gives  particular  force  to  his  description  of 
the  poetic  quality  of  the  Psahns: 

he  [God]  gives  us  our  instruction  in  cheerfuU  forms, ...  in  Psalms,  which  is 
also  a  limited,  and  a  restrained  form;  Not  in  an  Oration,  not  in  Prose,  but  in 
Psalms;  which  is  such  a  form  as  is  both  curious,  and  requires  diligence  in  the 
making,  and  then  when  it  is  made,  can  have  nothing,  no  syllable  taken  from  it, 
nor  added  to  it  :  . . .  God  speaks  to  us  in  oratione  stricta,  in  a  limited,  in  a 
dihgent  form;  Let  us  [not]  speak  to  him  in  oratione  soluta;  not  pray,  not 
preach,  not  hear,  slackly,  suddenly,  unadvisedly,  extemporally,  occasionally, 
indiligently;  but  let  all  our  speech  to  him,  be  weighed,  and  measured  in  the 
weights  of  the  Sanctuary. . .  .^" 

Donne  clearly  believes  that  God's  way  of  speaking  to  man  in  the  Psalms 
should  serve  as  a  model  for  man  when  he  speaks  to  God  in  prayer.  His  pref- 
erence for  set  forms  of  prayer  and  his  opposition  to  prayers  that  are  slack,  sud- 
den, unadvised,  extemporal  are  also  evident.  The  views  expressed  here  are 
not  novel,  for  they  represent  Donne's  characteristic  attitude  to  prayer.^* 
And  when  Donne  chose  poetry  as  his  medium  of  prayer,  all  of  his  poems 
seem  to  represent  "such  a  form  as  is  both  curious,  and  requires  diligence  in 
the  making,  and  then  when  it  is  made,  can  have  nothing,  no  syllable  taken 
from  it,  nor  added  to  it."  This  remark  applies  forcefully  not  only  to  poems 
of  intricate  workmanship  like  "La  Corona,"  but  also  to  tiie  "Holy  Sonnets." 
Donne's  affection  for  the  Psalms  and  his  preference  for  them  as  a  model 
for  prayer  also  comes  out  strongly  in  his  poem  "Upon  the  translation  of  the 
Psalmes  by  Sir  PhiUp  Sydney,  and  the  Countesse  of  Pembroke  his  Sister." 
Donne  first  praises  God  for  bestowing  his  Spirit  upon  David,  the  author  of 
the  Psalms,  so  that  "he  sung  /  The  highest  matter  in  the  noblest  forme." 
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Now,  God's  Spirit  has  once  again  descended,  this  time  upon  the  Sidneys, 
brother  and  sister,  who  sing  the  Psahns  anew: 

The  songs  are  these,  which  heavens  high  holy  Muse 
Whisper'd  toDav/rf,  David  to  the  Jewes: 
AiXïd  David's  Successors,  in  holy  zeale. 
In  formes  of  joy  and  art  doe  re-reveale 
To  us  so  sweetiy  and  sincerely  too. 

The  Sidneian  psalm  paraphrases  are,  then,  a  re-creation  or  re-revelation  of 
the  original  inspiration,  and  it  is  as  much  their  artistry,  their  "noblest 
forme,"  as  their  "highest  matter"  that  encourages  Donne  to  hope  that  ver- 
sions like  the  Sidneys'  may  become  the  Church's  songs  of  praise  instead  of 
the  artistically  inferior  Stemhold-Hopkins  Old  Version  used  in  the  English 
service: 

When  I  behold  that  these  Psalmes  are  become 
So  well  attyr'd  abroad,  so  ill  at  home, 
So  well  in  Chambers,  in  thy  Church  so  ill, 
As  I  can  scarce  call  that  reform 'd  untill 
This  be  reform'd. 

Donne's  remarks,  both  in  the  sermons  and  in  his  poem  on  the  Sidneian 
Psalms,  emphatically  confirm  that  he  regarded  the  Psalms  as  a  most  apt 
model  for  prayer.  Prayer  in  verse  could  take  the  form  of  either  paraphrases 
of  the  Psalms  in  the  vernacular  or  original  poems  recreating  their  style  and 
substance.  Barbara  Lewalski  has  demonstrated  in  detail  how  the  Psalms 
spawned  an  enormous  number  of  paraphrases  and  provided  important 
models  for  poets  composing  original  devotional  poems.  She  has  also 
argued  that  Donne's  commentary  in  the  sermons  provides  the  most  coherent 
"literary"  view  of  the  basic  kinds  of  lyric  in  the  Psahns.^^  His  sensitivity  to 
their  sophisticated  poetic  forms  and  to  their  character  as  an  anatomy  of  the 
soul  in  prayer  make  it  seem  natural  that,  when  he  came  to  sing  his  own 
"prayers  and  praises,"  he  would  find  rich  inspiration  in  the  Psalms.  And  in 
composing  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  Donne  turned  in  particular  to  the  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms. 

The  central  situation  of  the  first  sixteen  of  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  (those 
composed  in  1609-10)  of  a  sinner  becoming  aware  of  his  alienation  from 
God,  recognizing  his  impotence  and  his  absolute  dependence  upon  God's 
initiative,  crying  in  anguish  to  God  to  come  to  his  rescue  before  sickness 
and  death  overcome  him,  and  periodically  rejoicing  in  the  remembrance 
that  Christ  through  his  Passion  has  already  redeemed  him  from  sin  repro- 
duces quite  closely  the  situation  of  the  psahnist  in  the  Penitential  Psalms. 
Like  those  Psalms,  the  group  of  sixteen  "Holy  Sonnets"  is  not  a  sequence 
with  a  precise  beginning,  middle  and  end  tracing  a  pattern  from  lament  and 
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despair  to  a  resolution  in  renewed  faith  and  hope.  Rather,  as  John  Wall,  Jr. 
argues,  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  show  dramatic  movement,  but  no  progress. 
The  poems  are  marked  by  the  rapid  alternation  of  emotions,  the  poet  now 
lapsing  and  now  aspiring,  but  never  resting  long  in  any  one  stance.  Ulti- 
mately, concludes  Wall,  the  poet's  movement  is  circular,  not  spiral;  his 
goal  is  not  resolution,  but  acceptance  of  the  paradoxes  of  Christian  life 
on  earth.  ^^ 

Barbara  Lewalski  agrees  with  Wall  about  the  lack  of  sequence  in  the 
"Holy  Sonnets."  After  reviewing  the  textual  evidence,  she  claims  that  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  argue  conclusively  any  question  of  sequence.  As  a 
result,  she  accepts  the  1 635  ordering  made  conventional  by  Grierson  over 
the  1633  ordering  accepted  by  Helen  Gardner.  Donne,  she  suggests,  may 
not  have  intended  the  sonnets  as  a  sequence,  but  as  various  discrete 
moments  in  the  speaker's  spiritual  drama.  Indeed,  from  the  Protestant 
perspective,  the  question  of  sequence  is  irrelevant,  for  the  various  spiritual 
states  subsumed  under  the  paradigm  of  salvation  are  not  so  much  sequen- 
tial as  concomitant.  They  may  and  should  be  newly  experienced  and 
relived  at  any  time.^'* 

Though  she  notes  that  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  are  permeated  with  echoes  of 
the  Psalms  (including  the  Penitential  Psalms),  Lewalski  is  mainly  con- 
cerned to  elucidate  the  way  they  are  suffused  with  the  Pauline  language 
and  theological  concepts  making  up  what  she  has  called  the  Protestant 
paradigm  of  salvation  -  election,  calling,  justification,  adoption,  sancti- 
fication, glorification.^^  The  reasons  for  Donne's  use  of  this  language  in 
poems  based  on  the  Penitential  Psahns  are  made  clear  when  one  examines 
the  characteristic  way  in  which  he  interprets  these  Psahns  in  his  sermons. 

It  is  significant  that  of  the  160  extant  sermons,  34  are  on  the  Psalms, 
with  21  devoted  to  texts  from  the  Penitential  Psalms.  Of  equal  importance 
is  Donne's  explanation  of  the  way  he  reads  and  interprets  those  Psalms. 
When  he  describes  the  Penitential  Psalms  as  "the  Churches  Topicks  for 
mortification  and  humiliation,""  Donne  implies  that  they  can  be  used  now 
by  the  Church  as  part  of  its  work  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance.  What  this 
means  is  that  Donne  reads  the  Psalms  typologically.  In  several  of  his  ser- 
mons on  the  Penitential  Psalms,  Donne  makes  explicit  his  typological 
reading: 

these  Psalmes  were  made,  not  onely  to  wentDavids  present  holy  passion,  but 
to  serve  the  Church  of  God,  to  the  worlds  end.^' 

for  this  Psalm  [38],  some  of  our  Expositors  take  to  be  &  historical!,  andper- 
sonall  Psalm,  determin'd  in  David',  some,  a  Catholique,  and  universall 
Psalm,  extended  to  the  whole  condition  of  man;  and  some  a  Prophetical!,  and 
Evangelicall  Psahn,  directed  upon  Christ.  None  of  them  inconveniently;  for 
we  receive  help  and  health,  from  every  one  of  these  acceptations.^' 
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First  then,  all  these  things  [Ps.  38:4]  areliterally  spokenofDavidiBy  applica- 
tion y  of  us;  and  by  figure,  of  Christ.  Historically,  David;  morally,  we; 
Typically,  Christ  is  the  subject  of  this  text.^' 

Specific  examples  of  Donne's  typological  readings  will  demonstrate 
how  he  interprets  the  Old  Testament  experience  of  David  the  penitent  sin- 
ner as  a  préfiguration  or  type  of  the  experience  of  all  sinners  and  as  a  proph- 
ecy of  Christ,  who  took  upon  himself  all  sin.  In  a  sermon  on  Ps.  38:4  Donne 
not  only  recounts  the  multiplicity  and  heinousness  of  David's  sins,  but 
claims  that  ''David  spedks prophetically,  as  well  2iS personally,  and  to  us, 
. . .  That  which  David  relates  to  have  been  his  own  case,  he  foresees  will 
be  ours  too,  in  a  higher  degree.  "^°  We  need,  declares  Donne  in  a  sermon  on 
Ps.  51:7,  "no  other  Example  to  discover  to  us  the  slippery  wayes  into  sin, 
or  the  penitentiall  wayes  out  of  sin,  then  . . .  David."^^  David's  lamen- 
tations over  the  misery  induced  by  sins  and  his  cries  for  mercy  look  forward 
to  the  figure  of  Christ,  the  man  of  sorrows,  who  in  his  Passion  took  upon 
himself  all  the  pain  and  torment  of  sin,  who  experienced  intensely  the 
anguish  of  David  and  all  other  sinners,  and  who  in  his  suffering  called  out  to 
God  for  mercy.  As  Donne  explains  in  a  sermon  on  Ps.  38:3: 

surely  he  [Christ]  hath  borne  our  griefes,  and  carried  our  sorrows,  he  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities  P 

In  his  application  of  David's  condition  to  Christ  and  to  all  sinners  it 
would  be  natural  for  Donne  to  translate  the  language  of  the  psalmist's 
prayer  into  the  language  and  theological  concepts  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
When  he  explicates  the  typological  significance  of  David's  petition  to  be 
purged  with  hyssop  (Ps.  51:7),  Donne  comments: 

That  hee  might  have  the  blood  of  Christ  Jesus  applied  and  sprinkled  upon  him; 
David  thought  of  no  election,  hee  looked  for  no  sanctification,  but  in  the  blood 
of  Christ  Jesus.  And  then  he  desired  this  blood  to  be  appUed  to  him,  by  that 
Hyssope,  by  that  Blood-sprinkler,  which  was  ordained  by  God,  for  the  use  of 
the  Church." 

And  in  explaining  the  second  half  of  David's  petition  "Wash  me,  and  I 
shall  be  whiter  then  snow"  (Ps.  5 1:7),  Donne  reads  it  as  David's  request 
for  the  "gift  of  sanctification,  and  perseverance,"  for  the  granting  of  "A 
continuall  succession  of  Grace,  working  effectually  to  present  Habits  of 
religious  acts,  and  constituting  a  holy  purpose  of  persevering  in  them."'* 

The  language  Donne  uses  in  reading  the  Penitential  Psalms  typologically 
-  election,  sanctification,  perseverance  -  is  the  language  of  the  Protestant 
paradigm  of  salvation.  In  a  sense,  Donne  has  poured  new  wine  into  old  bot- 
des.  The  Psalms  speak  to  man's  spiritual  condition  in  the  language  of  the 
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Old  Testament.  Donne  transforms  this  language  to  talk  about  the  same 
condition  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  J.C.  Rathmell  remarks 
that  one  of  the  significant  features  of  the  Sidney  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms 
is  the  way  they  "constantly  bring  out  and  point  the  underlying  *allegoricall 
sense.'  Sidney  and  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  have  clearly  made  intelligent 
use  of  a  wealth  of  scholarly  commentary  that  was  not  so  readily  accessible 
to  the  earlier  psalmodists."^^  By  the  "allegoricall  sense"  Rathmell  clearly 
means  the  typological  sense.  His  comment  is  important  here  because  it 
indicates  that  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms  either  implicitly  or  explicitly 
translated  the  Psalms  into  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  As  Marshall 
and  Todd  explain,  the  Christian  element  was  present  in  the  paraphrases  of 
the  Psalms  both  by  virtue  of  adaptation  and  by  virtue  of  the  traditional 
typological  interpretation  in  both  sermon  and  commentary.  ^^  Though 
readers  of  the  Psalms  would  be  familiar  with  the  typological  meanings, 
nevertheless,  as  Louis  Benson  claims,  there  was  a  growing  effort  all 
through  the  seventeenth  century  to  accommodate  the  psalm  texts  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  present  day  worshippers.  The  first  step  in  this  process  was 
to  introduce  the  famiUar  interpretations  into  the  actual  texts  of  the  Psalms. 
Its  culmination  is  represented  by  Isaac  Watts's  The  Psalms  of  David, 
Imitated  in  the  Language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Applied  to  the 
Christian  State  and  Worship  (1719)."  An  example  of  how  Watts  "tran- 
slates" passages  from  one  of  the  Penitential  Psahns  will  demonstrate  the 
process.  Watts  entitles  Psalm  32  "Repentance  and  free  Pardon;  or.  Jus- 
tification and  Sanctification."  The  first  two  verses  of  Psabn  32  in  the 
Authorized  Version  are  as  follows: 

Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered.  Blessed  is 
the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity,  and  in  whose  sphit  there  is 
no  guile. 

Here  is  one  of  Watts's  "translations"  of  these  verses: 

Blest  is  the  man,  for  ever  blest. 
Whose  guilt  is  pardon'd  by  his  God, 
Whose  sins  witii  sorrow  are  confess'd. 
And  cover'd  with  his  Saviour's  blood. 

Blest  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord 
Imputes  not  his  iniquities, 
He  pleads  no  merit  or  reward. 
And  not  on  works,  but  grace  reUes.^' 

The  explicit  references  to  Christ's  saving  blood  and  to  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith  alone  show  how  Watts  accommodated  the  Psalms  to  the 
language  and  theology  suitable  for  a  contemporary  Protestant.  The  gloss  in 
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the  Geneva  Bible,  for  instance,  interprets  these  verses  in  the  standard  Pro- 
testant way:  "To  be  iustified  by  faith,  is  to  have  our  sinnes  frely  remitted, 
and  to  be  reputed  iust,  Rom.  4,6." 

Since  Donne  and  his  contemporaries  routinely  read  the  Penitential 
Psalms  typologically,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  in  composing  poems 
inspired  by  these  Psalms,  Donne  too,  Uke  Watts  later,  would  transform 
analysis  of  the  psalmist's  spiritual  state  into  the  language  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation more  applicable  to  a  seventeenth-century  Protestant.  So  when 
the  speaker  in  Sonnet  1  cries  "Oh  I  shall  soone  despaire,  when  I  doe  see  / 
That  thou  lov'st  mankind  well,  yet  wilt'  not  chuse  me,"  it  is  clear  that  he  is 
worried  about  his  election.  His  petition  to  God  in  Sonnet  3,  "Impute  me 
righteous,"  refers  specifically  to  justification,  the  effect  of  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  righteousness.  And  when  the  speaker  in  10  pleads  with  God, 

Batter  my  heart,  three  person'd  God;  for,  you 
As  yet  but  knocke,  breathe,  shine,  and  seeke  to  mend; 
That  I  may  rise,  and  stand,  o'erthrow  mee,'  and  bend 
Your  force,  to  breake,  blowe,  bum  and  make  me  new, 

he  is  referring  explicitly  to  regeneration  and  sanctification. 

In  composing  original  poems  based  on  the  Penitential  Psalms,  it  would 
be  quite  natural,  then,  for  Donne  to  "re-reveale"  David's  prayers  in  the 
language  of  the  PauUne  paradigm  of  salvation.  What  Cave  says  about  the 
penitential  lyric  in  France  can  be  applied  to  the  "Holy  Sonnets."  Like  the 
penitential  lyrics,  Donne's  sonnets  recreate  and  develop  all  the  modu- 
lations of  lament,  self-deprecation  and  prayer  in  a  way  that  gives  the 
impression  of  controlled  improvisation  on  an  established  theme.^'  The 
spiritual  situation  of  the  Penitential  Psalms  forms  the  basis  for  Donne's 
improvisations  in  the  "Holy  Sonnets,"  but  the  improvisations  are  in  a  new 
key  affected  by  the  typological  transference  of  the  psalmist's  situation  to 
that  of  an  early  seventeenth-century  Protestant. 

The  typological  perspective  is  important  for  understanding  the  language 
and  theology  of  the  "Holy  Sonnets,"  but  it  is  in  their  nature  as  prayers  that 
they  most  resemble  the  Penitential  Psalms.  Though  he  recognizes  that  the 
Psalms  comprise  various  categories,  Donne  finds  that  most  fundamentally 
they  are  prayers  and  praises.  The  whole  Book  of  Psalms  is  a  Book  of 
Praise,  but  the  parts  are  prayers:  "The  name  changes  not  the  nature; 
Prayer  and  Praise  is  the  same  thing: . . .  these  two  parts  of  our  devotion, 
Prayer  and  Praise  . . .  accompany  one  another  . . .  they  meet  like  two 
waters,  and  make  the  streame  of  devotion  the  fiiller."*^  The  specific 
elements  of  prayer  are  given  more  extended  treatment  in  Donne's  explica- 
tion of  Paul's  exhortation  in  1  Tim.  2:1: 
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I  exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men. 

This  text,  claims  Donne,  shows  how  the  various  kinds  of  prayer  imply 
"certaine  gradations,  and  steps,  and  ascensions  of  the  soul  in  prayer."*^ 
The  Penitential  Psalms  in  particular,  declares  Donne,  are  primarily  sup- 
plications and  prayers,  which  comprise  two  parts  -  deprecatory  or  pos- 
tulatory,  " something Z)av/ûf  would  have  forborne,  and  something  done."*^ 
Drawing  on  the  same  text  from  1  Timothy  2,  Lancelot  Andrewes  describes 
a  scheme  of  prayer  that  is  similar  to  Donne's,  though  more  comprehensive. 
Prayer  may  include  either  petition  or  thanksgiving.  Petitions  may  be  for 
ourselves  in  the  form  of  deprecations  and  precations  (i.e.  expostulations), 
or  they  may  be  for  others  (intercessions).  Prayer  also  involves  confession 
of  sins  to  God  with  supplication  for  pardon,  as  well  as  praise  to  God  for 
pardoning  our  sins  and  for  bestowing  benefits."*^ 

As  prayers,  both  the  Penitential  Psahns  and  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  pri- 
marily adopt  the  dramatic  pose  of  the  sinner  addressing  God  directiy.  All 
the  Psalms  and  nine  of  the  sixteen  "Holy  Sonnets"  are  structured  as 
dramatic  monologues.  In  three  of  the  Psalms,  the  dramatic  colloquy  with 
God  gives  way  in  part  either  to  God's  direct  instruction  of  the  psahnist 
(32:8,9)  or  to  the  psalmist  delivering  instructions  to  the  congregation 
(102:16-23;  130:7-8).  Parallels  for  these  instructional  elements  can  be 
found  in  four  of  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  (2,  9,  11,  16)  where  the  speaker 
functions  as  a  preacher  or  instructor  for  his  own  soul. 

Within  this  dramatic  context,  both  Penitential  Psalms  and  "Holy  Son- 
nets" exploit  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  prayer  outiined  by  Donne  and 
Andrewes.  Donne  appropriates  and  recreates  the  characteristic  mix  of 
prayers  found  in  the  Penitential  Psalms  -  lamentations,  deprecations  and 
postulations,  confessions,  and  thanksgivings  and  praises.  Though  one  can 
recognize  some  direct  verbal  borrowings,  for  the  most  part  Donne  reworks 
the  substance  of  the  Psalm  prayers  in  a  new  key  and  in  his  own  styHstic 
timbre. 

Illustration  of  the  specific  tonal  quality  of  the  different  elements  of 
prayer  in  the  Penitential  Psalms  will  facilitate  a  more  acute  appreciation  of 
the  way  Donne  has  appropriated  this  material  into  the  "Holy  Sonnets."*"* 
The  Penitential  Psalms,  which  grow  out  of  the  psalmist's  precarious  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  condition,  lead  to  the  frequent  and  recurrent  note  of 
lamentation.  "I  am  weak"  (6:2),  cries  the  psalmist,  "my  bones  are  vexed" 
(6:2);  "My  soul  is  also  sore  vexed"  (6:3);  "day  and  night  thy  hand  was 
heavy  upon  me"  (32:4);  "thine  arrows  stick  fast  in  me,  and  thy  hand  presseth 
me  sore"  (38:2);  "there  is  no  soundness  in  my  flesh  because  of  thine  anger; 
neither  is  there  any  rest  in  my  bones  because  of  my  sin"  (38:3);  "I  am  feeble 
and  sore  broken"  (38:8);  "my  days  are  consumed  like  smoke,  and  my 
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bones  are  burned  as  an  hearth"  (102:3).  These  recurring  cries  of  heartfelt 
pain  establish  the  poet's  need  for  help,  which  appears  in  his  postulations 
and  deprecations,  and  which  create  much  of  the  dramatic  urgency  of  these 
Psalms.  The  deprecations  call  on  God  to  desist  and  relent  in  his  anger  and 
in  his  alienation  from  the  psalmist:  "rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither 
chasten  me  in  thy  hot  displeasure"  (6:1);  "Forsake  me  not,  O  Lord:  O  my 
God,  be  not  far  from  me"  (38:21  );  "Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence; 
and  take  not  thy  holy  spirit  from  me"  (51:11);  "hide  not  thy  face  from  me" 
(  1 43:7).  The  postulations  or  petitions,  on  the  other  hand,  implore  God  not 
only  to  hear  the  psalmist's  impassioned  prayers,  but  also  to  forgive  his  sins, 
cleanse  him,  and  restore  him  to  favour.  "Have  mercy  upon  me  . . .  heal 
me"  (6:2);  "save  me  for  thy  mercies'  sake"  (6:4);  "Make  haste  to  help  me" 
(38:22);  "Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from 
my  sin"  (5 1 :2);  "Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean:  wash  me,  and 
I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow"  (5 1 :7);  "Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God; 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me"  (51:10);  "Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy 
salvation;  and  uphold  me  with  thy  free  spirit"  (51:1 2);  "Hear  my  prayer,  O 
Lord,  give  ear  to  my  supplications:  in  thy  faithfulness  answer  me,  and  in 
thy  righteousness"  (143:1).  The  psalmist  realizes  that  before  God  will 
hear  him  and  answer  his  prayers,  he  has  to  acknowledge  his  sinfulness  and 
show  proper  contrition.  "I  acknowledged  my  sin  unto  thee,  and  mine  iniquity 
have  I  not  hid: ...  I  will  confess  my  transgressions  unto  the  Lord"  (32:5); 
"For  I  will  declare  mine  iniquity;  I  will  be  sorry  for  my  sin"  (38:18); 
"Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight" 
(5 1 :4).  From  time  to  time,  the  psalmist  with  renewed  faith  and  hope  gives 
thanks  that  his  prayers  have  been  answered  and  that  God  has  not  aban- 
doned him.  "The  Lord  hath  heard  the  voice  of  my  weeping.  The  Lord  hath 
heard  my  supplication;  the  Lord  will  receive  my  prayer"  (6:8-9);  "thou 
forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin"  (32:5);  "Be  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  rejoice, 
ye  righteous:  and  shout  for  joy,  all  ye  that  are  upright  in  heart"  (32:1 1); 
"Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord:  for  with  the  Lord  there  is  mercy,  and  with  him 
is  plenteous  redemption.  And  he  shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  iniquities" 
(130:7-8). 

Close  examination  of  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  reveals  precisely  the  same 
elements  of  prayer.  Lamentation  inspired  by  consciousness  of  sin  is  inten- 
sified by  the  speaker's  sickness  and  by  his  fear  of  impending  death.  In  Sonnet 
2,  the  speaker,  summoned  by  sickness,  "deaths  herald,  and  champion," 
imagines  himself  as  a  thief  who  has  heard  "deathes  doom"  and  now  trem- 
bles in  fear  of  being  "hal'd  to  execution."  The  speaker  m  Sonnet  3,  faced 
with  the  imminence  of  "gluttonous  death"  that  "will  instantly  unjoynt" 
"body,  and  soule"  shakes  with  fear  at  the  thought  of  facing  his  Creator  at 
the  Last  Judgment.  Divine  Meditations  1 ,  however,  echoes  the  laments  in 
the  Penitential  Psalms  most  closely: 
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Thou  hast  made  me,  And  shall  thy  worke  decay? 
Repaire  me  now,  for  now  mine  end  doth  haste, 
I  runne  to  death,  and  death  meets  me  as  fast. 
And  all  my  pleasures  are  like  yesterday, 
I  dare  not  move  my  dimme  eyes  any  way. 
Despaire  behind,  and  death  before  doth  cast 
Such  terrour,  and  my  feebled  flesh  doth  waste 
By  sinne  in  it,  which  it  t'wards  hell  doth  weigh. 

These  anguished  laments  reproduce  the  substance  and  tone  of  similar 
laments  in  Psalms  38  and  102: 

My  wounds  stink  and  are  corrupt  because  of  my  fooUshness.  I  am  troubled;  I 
am  bowed  down  greatly;  I  go  mourning  all  the  day  long.  For  my  loins  are  filled 
with  a  loathsome  disease:  and  there  is  no  soundness  in  my  flesh.  I  am  feeble 

and  sore  broken:  I  have  roared  by  reason  of  the  disquietness  of  my  heart 

My  heart  panteth,  my  strength  faileth  me:  as  for  the  light  of  mine  eyes,  it  also  is 
gone  from  me.  (38:5-10) 

Hide  not  thy  face  from  me  in  the  day  when  I  am  in  trouble;  incline  thine  ear 
unto  me:  in  the  day  when  I  call  answer  me  speedily.  For  my  days  are  consumed 
like  smoke,  and  my  bones  are  burned  as  an  hearth.  My  heart  is  smitten,  and 
withered  like  grass;  so  that  I  forget  to  eat  my  bread.  (102:2-4) 

The  laments  in  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  regularly  provoke  petitions  from  the 
speaker  calling  on  God  to  help  him  in  his  distress.  Specifically,  the  poet 
knows  that  he  needs  to  repent  for  his  sins,  but  also  acknowledges  that  he 
needs  God's  grace  to  begin  the  process  of  repentance.  In  these  postulations 
for  God's  initiative,  Donne  has  transformed  the  psalmist's  supplications 
for  God  to  hear  him  and  to  save  him  into  the  language  of  the  new 
dispensation. 

After  rehearsing  God's  many  mercies  to  man,  fi*om  creation  to  redemp- 
tion, the  speaker  in  Sonnet  1  realizes  that  when  he  betrayed  himself 
through  sin,  he  became  alienated  fi*om  God  and  passed  under  the  domain 
of  the  devil.  Now,  helpless  and  impotent,  he  calls  desperately  on  God  to 
rise  and  fight  for  him.  In  Divine  Meditations  1 ,  the  speaker,  sensing  that  he 
is  sinking  to  hell  beneath  the  burden  of  his  sins,  experiences  total  helpless- 
ness in  the  face  of  the  devil's  temptations.  Only  God's  grace  can  save 
him: 

Thy  Grace  may  wing  me  to  prevent  his  art 
And  thou  like  Adamant  draw  mine  iron  heart. 

The  ft-equent  pleas  for  cleansing  and  purification  that  appear  in  the 
Penitential  Psalms  also  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  "Holy  Sonnets."  The 
speaker  in  Sonnet  2  becomes  aware  of  the  first  stirrings  of  God's  grace 
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working  in  his  heart  when  he  realizes  that  sorrow  for  one's  sins  and  contri- 
tion are  the  first  steps  on  the  way  back  to  God: 

O  make  thy  selfe  with  holy  mourning  blacke, 
And  red  with  blushing,  as  thou  art  with  sinne; 
Or  wash  thee  in  Christs  blood,  which  hath  this  might 
That  being  red,  it  dyes  red  soûles  to  white. 

The  reference  to  Christ's  blood  is  a  clear  sign  that  one  of  the  effects  of 
God's  grace,  saving  faith,  has  become  discernible  in  the  speaker.  This 
same  saving  faith  appears  at  the  end  of  Sonnet  4: 

Teach  mee  how  to  repent;  for  that's  as  good 

As  if  thou  'hadst  seal'd  my  pardon,  with  thy  blood. 

In  accents  closer  to  the  Penitential  Psalms,  the  speaker  in  Divine  Medi- 
tations 2  calls  for  a  purifying  cleansing,  either  by  water  or  by  fire: 

Powre  new  seas  in  mine  eyes,  that  so  I  might 

Drowne  my  world  with  my  weeping  earnestly. 

Or  wash  it,  if  it  must  be  drown'd  no  more: 

But  oh  it  must  be  burnt;  alas  the  fire 

Of  lust  and  envie  have  burnt  it  heretofore. 

And  made  it  fouler;  Let  their  flames  retire. 

And  bume  me  o  Lord,  with  a  fiery  zeale 

Of  thee  and  thy  house,  which  doth  in  eating  heale. 

One  can  hear  echoes  of  Psalm  5 1  in  these  pleas  for  purification: 

Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mme  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  . . . 
Purge  me  with  hyssop  and  I  shall  be  clean:  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than 
snow.  (51:2,7) 

The  psalmist's  petition  in  51:10  that  God  remake  him  ("Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart,  O  God;  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me")  is  given  most 
forceful  and  dramatic  expression  in  Sonnet  10: 

Batter  my  heart,  three  person'd  God;  for  you 
As  yet  but  knocke,  breathe,  shine,  and  seeke  to  mend; 
That  I  may  rise,  and  stand,  o'erthrow  mee,'  and  bend 
Your  force,  to  breake,  blowe,  bum  and  make  me  new. 

The  note  of  confession  and  contrition  permeates  both  the  Penitential 
Psalms  and  the  "Holy  Sonnets."  It  appears  explicitly  in  Sonnet  5.  In  the 
octave  the  speaker  seeking  to  excuse  himself  from  responsibility  for  sin, 
chafes  at  and  resents  God  for  danming  man  in  his  stem  wrath.  But  in  the 
sestet  he  draws  back  in  horror  at  his  pride  and  presumption  and  humbly 
begs  God  to  accept  his  tears  of  contrition: 
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But  who  am  I,  that  dare  dispute  with  thee? 

0  God,  Oh!  of  thine  onely  worthy  blood, 

And  my  teares,  make  a  heavenly  Lethean  flood. 
And  drown  in  it  my  sinnes  black  memorie. 
That  thou  remember  them,  some  claime  as  debt, 

1  think  it  mercy,  if  thou  wilt  forget. 

In  Divine  Meditations  3,  the  poet  regrets  how  in  his  sinful  past  he  wasted 
his  tears  in  his  idolatrous  love  affairs.  Now  he  asks  that  those  sighs  and 
tears  return  so 

That  I  might  in  this  holy  discontent 

Moume  with  some  fruit,  as  I  have  moum'd  in  vaine. 

The  element  of  thanksgiving  in  the  Penitential  Psalms  finds  a  prominent 
place  in  the  "Holy  Sonnets,"  but  in  a  form  that  is  appropriate  to  the 
typological  perspective  of  a  Christian  living  under  the  new  dispensation. 
The  psalmist's  beatitude  in  Ps.  32: 1-2,  "Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression 
is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered.  Blessed  is  the  man  imto  whom  the  Lord 
imputeth  not  iniquity,"  takes  on  particular  resonance  in  the  context  of 
man's  redemption  through  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood  on  the  cross.  By 
taking  upon  himself  all  sin  and  all  punishment  for  sin,  Christ  has  once  and 
for  all  removed  the  burden  of  sin  from  all  men.  What  is  left  for  man  under 
the  new  law  is  to  offer  thanksgiving  to  his  saviour  for  the  gift  of  redemption. 
This  thanksgiving  becomes  the  focus  of  a  group  of  "Holy  Sonnets"  that 
records  the  speaker's  gratitude  for  Christ's  act  of  saving  love  (7,  8,  9, 11 , 
1 2).  The  poet's  impulse  in  Sonnet  7  to  offer  himself  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
"  Jewes  impiety"  in  place  of  Jesus  seems  just  and  noble,  but  in  fact  betrays 
his  lack  of  understanding  of  the  need  for  a  pure  and  innocent  sacrifice  to 
pay  the  necessary  price  for  man's  default.  The  poet  admits  that  even 
though  he  has  been  glorified  by  Christ,  his  sins  continue  to  crucify  his 
redeemer.  This  insight  prompts  his  remembrance  that  all  that  is  left  to  him 
now  is  a  grateful  heart: 

Oh  let  mee  then,  his  strange  love  still  admire: 
King's  pardon,  but  he  bore  our  punishment. 

The  poet's  wonder  in  Sonnet  8  that  all  creation  has  been  subdued  to  serve 
unworthy  man's  needs  is  exceeded  by  his  gratitude  for  a  greater  wonder: 

But  wonder  at  a  greater  wonder,  for  to  us 
Created  nature  doth  these  things  subdue. 
But  their  Creator,  whom  sin,  nor  nature  tyed, 
For  us,  his  Creatures,  and  his  foes,  hath  dyed. 
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The  thoughts  of  death  and  fear  of  judgment  are  mitigated  in  Sonnet  9  by  the 
poet's  assurance  that  the  beautiful  picture  of  Christ  crucified  that  resides  in 
his  heart  guarantees  mercy  and  forgiveness: 

To  wicked  spirits  are  horrid  shapes  assign'd, 
This  beauteous  forme  assures  a  pitious  minde. 

In  Sonnet  1 1 ,  the  speaker  instructs  his  soul  in  God's  love  as  revealed  in  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  God  the  Spirit  has  made  his  temple  in  his 
breast,  God  the  Father  has  chosen  him  to  be  his  son  by  adoption,  and  God 
the  Son  "came  downe,  and  was  slaine,  /  Us  whom  he'had  made,  and  Satan 
stolne,  to  unbinde."  By  meditating  on  God's  many  acts  of  love,  the  soul 
learns  about  love  and  returns  it  in  gratitude  to  its  source.  Finally,  Sonnet  1 2 
ends  with  the  speaker's  understanding  of  the  epitome  of  God's  law: 

Thy  lawes  abridgement,  and  thy  last  command 
Is  all  but  love;  Oh  let  that  last  Will  stand! 

The  similarity  in  dramatic  situation,  in  tone,  and  in  a  combination  of 
parallel  elements  of  prayer  make  it  highly  likely  that  the  Penitential  Psalms 
were  a  crucial  formative  influence  on  the  "Holy  Sonnets."  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  describe  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  as  meditations  inspired  by  con- 
tinental treatises  such  as  Loyola's  Spiritual  Exercises .  It  seems  even  more 
likely  that  Donne  found  his  inspiration  in  works  that  he  admired  as  poems 
and  that  provided  a  precedent  for  the  impassioned  penitential  prayer  that 
characterizes  the  "Holy  Sonnets."  Biographically-oriented  critics  like  to 
read  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  and  the  other  divine  poems  written  between  1 608 
and  1610  as  reflections  of  a  spiritual  crisis  Donne  was  experiencing.  That 
may  be  so,  but  there  is  also  evidence  that  Donne  intended  the  poems  of 
these  years  to  be  used  in  the  private  devotions  of  his  friends.  He  sent  "La 
Corona"  along  with  a  letter  and  prefatory  sonnet  to  Mrs.  Magdalen  Her- 
bert. "A  Litanie"  was  intended  for  service  in  "lesser  Chappels,  which  are 
my  friends."  And  at  least  the  first  six  of  the  "Holy  Sonnets"  were  sent  to 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  along  with  a  dedicatory  sonnet.*^  Although  it  lies 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay,  it  would  be  worth  studying  the  relationship 
between  these  three  poems  and  some  of  the  standard  devotions  found  in  the 
layman's  prayer  book,  the  Primer.  As  a  devotion  based  on  Christ's  life, 
"La  Corona"  has  clear  connections  with  the  offices  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Holy  Cross,  which  focus  on  the  beginning  and  end  of  Christ's  life. 
In  the  Primers,  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms  and  the  Litany  are  usually 
placed  together  and  serve  as  a  penitential  devotion,  generally  recommen- 
ded for  the  evenings.  Donne's  "Holy  Sonnets"  and  "A  Litanie"  clearly 
parallel  these  Primer  devotions.  The  Penitential  Psalms  in  the  Primer  are 
usually  accompanied  by  woodcuts  showing  either  David  the  sinner  gazing 
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in  lust  on  the  naked  Bathsheba  or  the  repentant  David  praying  on  his 
knees, **^  the  precise  aspects  Donne  gives  prominence  to  in  his  sermons  on 
the  Penitential  Psahns.  It  seems  quite  plausible,  then,  that  in  sending  his 
"Holy  Sonnets"  to  his  friends,  Donne  would  expect  them  to  complement 
the  Penitential  Psalms  as  part  of  their  evening  penitential  devotions. 
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Vision  métaphorique  du  Roi  dans 

La  Conquête  de  la  Toison  d'or  de  Pierre  Corneille 


MARIE-FRANCE  WAGNER 


Tracer  de  ton  portrait  quelques  traits  éclatants.^ 

La  première  représentation  de  La  Conquête  de  la  Toison  dor  eut  lieu  en 
novembre  1660  au  château  de  Neufbourg,  en  Normandie,  devant  im  par- 
terre de  choix  honoré  de  la  présence  du  Roi  et  de  la  Reine.  La  noblesse  du 
mythe  convenait  parfaitement  aux  circonstances  qui  scellaient  le  mariage 
de  Louis  XIV  avec  Marie-Thérèse  d'Autriche,  et  la  signature  de  la  paix 
par  le  traité  des  Pyrénées.  Les  représentations  normandes  terminées,  la 
troupe  repartit  à  Paris  et  s'affaira  aux  préparatifs  nécessaires  à  la  produc- 
tion sur  la  scène  du  Théâtre  du  Marais.  De  son  côté,  Pierre  Corneille  fît 
imprimer  à  la  hâte  à  Rouen  -  quatre  jours  seulement  séparant  le  privilège 
de  l'achevé  d'imprimer^  -  un  programme  aguichant  qu'il  intitula:  Desseins 
de  la  Toison  dor.  Les  exemplaires  arrivèrent  à  temps  à  Paris  pour  être  dis- 
tribués aux  spectateurs  le  jour  de  la  première  représentation,  en  février 
1661. 

L'empressement  du  poète  témoignait  de  l'importance  qu'il  accordait 
aux  Desseins.  ^  A  leur  lecture,  qui  comprend  V Argument  et  le  Prologue 
(dessein  d'un  discours)  et  la  "décoration"  des  actes  (dessins  de  la  repré- 
sentation), on  devine  aisément  que  cette  tragédie  "divine,  excellente  et 
mémorable"  fît  courir  tout  Paris  au  théâtre  du  Marais.* 

Avec  le  prologue  qui  "devait  contenir  toutes  les  semences  de  tout  ce  qui 
devait  arriver,"^  Corneille  actualisait  la  fable.  Il  écrivait  en  1660: 

Notre  siècle  a  inventé  une  autre  espèce  de  prologue  pour  les  pièces  à 
machines,  qui  ne  touche  point  au  sujet  et  n'est  qu'une  louange  adroite  du 
prince  devant  qui  ces  poèmes  doivent  être  présentés.  Le  prologue  de  La 
Toison  d'or,  sur  le  mariage  de  Sa  Majesté  et  la  paix  avec  l'Espagne,  a  quelque 
chose  de  plus  éclatant  (que  celui  d'Andromède).^ 

La  Conquête  de  la  Toison  d  *or,  qui  alUe  en  le  modelant  le  présent  politique 
au  passé  mythique,  n'est  pas  qu'un  épithalame. 

Et  même  si  la  légende  fait  "autorité,"  selon  le  poète,  la  précision  et  le 
soin  qu'il  a  apportés  à  la  description  de  la  mise  en  scène  éveillent  la 
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curiosité  du  lecteur  et  lui  laissent  beaucoup  à  deviner.  L'or  qui  teinte  et  gar- 
nit les  décors,  le  symbole  de  la  Toison  d'or  et  le  Soleil  illustrent  et  façon- 
nent une  véritable  ornementation  héraldique.  A  partir  de  l'oeil,  considéré 
comme  le  représentant  achevé  de  tous  les  sens,  Corneille  ne  reproduit-il 
pas,  dans  son  discours  en  images,  une  peinture  emblématique  du  roi? 

Uor  dans  les  décors 

A  la  fin  du  prologue,  la  morosité  et  la  pitié  émanant  de  la  France  ravagée 
disparaissaient  grâce  à  la  Paix  et  à  l'Hyménée.  Le  passé  était  révolu.  A  la 
vue  du  signal  royal  et  fécond  qu'était  le  visage  de  la  Reine  peint  sur  le 
bouclier  de  la  divinité  du  mariage,  le  décor  se  métamorphosait  en  un  jardin 
civiUsé,  richement  aménagé,  calme  et  fleuri.  La  Paix,  d'ailleurs,  rendait 
hommage  au  roi  et  le  félicitait: 

Bénis  le  choix  qu'il  fait  d'une  reine  comme  elle: 
Cent  rois  en  sortiront,  dont  la  gloire  immortelle 
Fera  trembler  sous  toi  l'univers  étonné.  (v.  95  à  97) 

Le  portrait  de  la  Reine  tenu  par  un  jeune  et  beau  dieu  ne  pouvait  engendrer 
qu'un  spectacle  à  sa  mesure,  agréable  et  luxueux.  Ce  décor  était  rehaussé 
d'or  qui  symbolisait  la  fortune  sous  la  forme  la  plus  abstraite;  la  richesse 
équivalait  à  la  toute-puissance  royale  et  à  la  maîtrise  du  temps.  De  plus, 
l'or  avait  une  valeur  "magique"  dans  l'imaginaire  de  l'homme. 

De  la  dévastation  apocalyptique  de  la  première  décoration  naissait  un 
jardin  de  cyprès  avec  des  "statues  de  marbre  blanc  à  l'antique,"  des  vases 
et  des  bassins.  "Les  ornements  de  ces  vases  et  de  ces  bassins  sont  rehaussés 
d'or,  et  ces  statues  portent  sur  leurs  têtes  des  corbeilles  d'or  treillissées  et 
remplies  de  pareilles  fleurs."  Ce  jardin  aux  cyprès  parfaitement  alignés  se 
terminait  par  "une  grande  arcade  de  verdure,  ornée  de  festons  de  fleurs 
avec  une  corbeille  d'or  au  milieu  . . . ,  peinte  sur  la  ferme"  (ferme:  large 
châssis  dont  les  extrémités  sont  cachées  par  les  châssis  latéraux  [cf.  Son- 
rel,  Pierre,  Traité  de  scénographie,  p.  70]  ).  Et  Chalciope,  soeur  de  Médée 
et  fille  d'Aaete,  traversait  la  quiétude  et  la  calme  sérénité  de  ce  lieu,  car 
"enfin  aujourd'hui ...  la  guerre  est  finie." 

La  château  d'Aaete,  fils  du  Soleil  et  roi  de  Colchos,  surgissait  dans  toute 
sa  splendeur  et  tout  le  faste  royal,  alors  que  les  eaux  du  Phase  se  retiraient, 
que  les  rochers  s'abîmaient  et  que  le  tourment,  voire  même  l'hostilité,  dis- 
paraissaient "On  voyait  de  chaque  côté  deux  rangs  de  colonnes  de  jaspe 
torses,  et  environnées  de  pampres  d'or,  au  milieu  desquelles  étaient  des 
statues  d'or  à  l'antique  de  grandeur  naturelle"  (acte  III).  Des  fioritures 
d'or  garnissaient  les  chapiteaux  et  les  corniches;  les  bases  et  les  piédestaux 
étaient  sculptés  et  peints  de  diverses  fables.  Dans  l'enfoncement,  plusieurs 
portiques  dorés  aboutissaient  à  la  ferme  représentant  le  jardin  de  cyprès  de 
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l'acte  I.  Un  lien  créé  par  les  ouvertures  des  portiques  s'établissait  alors 
entre  le  jardin  paisible  et  le  palais  d'Aaete.  Ces  deux  décors  polychromes 
représentaient  les  mêmes  lieux  royaux. 

Judicieusement  contrastés  et  variés,  les  théâtres  reflétaient  l'action  dont 
ils  étaient  les  signes  précurseurs,  mais  aussi  les  miroirs.  Les  dosages 
minutieux  des  contradictions,  des  couleurs,  des  ombres  et  des  lumières, 
frappaient  les  yeux,  l'esprit  et  l'imagination.  Leur  alternance  et  leur  fré- 
quence faisaient  ressortir  les  traits  distinctifs  des  spectacles.  L'or  étin- 
celant  n'en  devenait  que  plus  rayonnant,  plus  doré,  plus  puissant,  et 
polarisait  le  regard  sur  les  atours  royaux  dont  l'emprise  calculée  était 
forte. 

Les  décorations  de  la  première  moitié  de  la  pièce  représentaient  des 
Ueux  réels  et  terrestres,  situés  en  Colchide.  Ils  se  prolongeaient  en  un 
espace  illusoire  profond,  au  milieu  duquel  trônait  "une  grande  corbeille 
d'or."  Par  cet  espace  déhiscent.  Corneille  faisait  un  clin  d'oeil  au  spec- 
tateur et  l'invitait  à  rêver  en  pénétrant  dans  le  monde  de  l'imaginaire 
dépourvu  de  contrainte.  Le  pouvoir  royal  ainsi  représenté  s'étendait  dans 
toute  l'horizontalité  du  champ  de  vision  du  regardant,  puisque  même  l'es- 
pace peint  en  trompe-l'oeil  en  était  empreint. 

Quoique  le  décor  changeât  plusieurs  fois  au  cours  de  la  pièce,  sa  planta- 
tion restait  toujours  régulière  et  symétrique.  "Ce  grand  jardin . . .  composé 
de  trois  rangs  de  cyprès,  à  côté  desquels  on  voyait  alternativement  en  cha- 
que châssis  des  statues  ...  ou  trois  vases,"  représentait  celui  du  premier 
acte.  Les  architectures  peintes  se  poursuivaient  d'une  feuille  de  couUsse 
(feuille  de  coulisse:  châssis  latéral)  à  l'autre  jusqu'à  la  ferme  qui  montrait 
"une  grande  arcade  de  verdure"  suivie  de  quatre  arcades  et  enfin  "la 
perspective  du  fond  bornait  la  vue  par  un  parterre  encore  plus  éloigné  au 
milieu  duquel  s'élevait  une  fontaine  avec  divers  jets,  qui  ne  faisaient  pas  le 
moindre  agrément  de  ce  spectacle."  Les  diminutions  et  les  raccourcis 
apportés  par  la  perspective  contribuaient  à  créer  une  complète  illusion 
spatiale. 

Un  spectateur  placé  dans  l'axe  géométrique  de  la  décoration  la  voyait  se 
prolonger  devant  lui  à  l'infini.  Selon  Sabbattini: 

...  Il  convient  d' accommoder  une  place  pour  le  Prince  ou  autre  personnage  de 
marque  qui  assistera  à  la  représentation.  On  aura  soin,  pour  ce,  de  choisir  un 
endroit  aussi  voisin  que  possible  du  point  milieu  et  de  hauteur  telle  que  la  vue 
du  spectateur,  là  assis,  se  trouve  de  niveau  avec  le  point  de  concours  en  sorte 
que  toutes  choses  marquées  sur  la  scène  se  montreront  mieux  qu'en  aucun 
autre  endroit.' 

On  composait  donc  le  décor  en  fonction  d'un  personnage  privilégié  et  cen- 
tral, en  l'occurrence  le  roi  Louis  XIV,  qui  seul  visionnait  parfaitement 
le  jeu. 
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Bordelon  écrivait  dans  ses  Diversitez  curieuses  en  plusieurs  lettres 
en  1699: 

Changez  de  place  tant  que  vous  voudrez  à  Topera,  vous  serez  obligé,  après  les 
avoir  toutes  occupées,  d'avouer  que  la  meilleure  est  celle  du  milieu  du  par- 
terre, pour  avoir  le  plaisir  que  donne  la  perspective  des  décorations,  pour  ne 
point  voir  les  ouvertures  qui  se  font  sur  le  Theatre,  ny  la  manoeuvre  des 
nuages,  pour  bien  entendre  les  voix,  sans  estre  incommodé  de  la  symphonie 
de  l'orchestre." 

Construit  pour  l'oeil  du  Prince,  le  réseau  orthogonal  du  tracé  des  lieux  avait 
pour  volonté  de  créer  un  paysage  d'une  logique  souveraine,  dans  lequel 
tout  l'espace  éclaté  tendant  vers  l'infini  était  au  service  du  prestige  du  roi. 

La  décoration  du  théâtre  a  besoin  de  trois  arts  pour  la  rendre  belle:  de  la  pein- 
ture, de  l'architecture  et  de  la  perspective.' 

Dessinateur  et  metteur  en  scène,  le  poète  traçait  dans  son  décor  une 
métaphore  visuelle  de  la  puissance  royale,  véritable  peinture  construite  sur 
des  rapports  d'analogie  et  qui  renvoie  nécessairement  à  autre  chose 
qu'elle-même.  Bien  que  cette  métaphore  soit  autant  le  texte  auquel  elle  se 
rapporte  que  l'image  qui  la  signifie,  elle  incite  à  une  herméneutique  dont 
elle  fournit  un  élément.  Corneille  nous  le  rappelait  dons  Défense  des  fables 
dans  la  poésie  en  1669.  Il  faisait  alors  allusion  à  l'actualité  qu'il  fallait 
démêler  de  la  fable: 

L'oeil  se  peut-il  fixer  sur  la  vérité  nue? 
Elle  a  trop  de  brillant  pour  arrêter  la  vue, 
Et,  telle  qu'un  éclair  qui  ne  fait  qu'éblouir 
Elle  échappe  aussitôt  qu'on  présume  en  jouir; 
La  Fable,  qui  la  couvre,  allimie,  presse,  irrite, 
L'ingénieuse  ardeur  d'en  voir  tout  le  mérite: 
L'art  d'en  montrer  le  prix  consiste  à  le  cacher. 
Et  sa  beauté  redouble  à  se  faire  chercher.  •" 

Certes,  La  Conquête  de  la  Toison  dor  était,  dès  le  prologue,  un  hom- 
mage au  roi  créé  et  joué  pour  lui.  Mais  elle  le  mettait  aussi  symboliquement 
en  scène  comme  sur  le  blason  le  "métal"  porte  les  lys.  L'or  constituait  le 
principal  élément  royal  du  microcosme  plastique  représenté  sur  le  théâtre. 
Identifiée  à  Louis  XIV,  cette  image  lui  renvoyait  des  reflets  de  sa  propre 
splendeur  qu'il  contemplait. 

Bien  que  l'éclat  des  taches  dorées  séduisît  le  regard,  il  traçait  au  jeune  roi 
un  chemin  initiatique,  véritable  "chemin  de  l'honneur"  comme  l'enseigne 
Ménestrier  dans  lArt  du  blason .^^  Au  début  de  la  pièce,  la  France  ruinée 
se  plaignait  que  "la  gloire  du  trône  accable  les  sujets."  Avec  l'arrivée  de  la 
Paix,  Corneille  déclarait  au  monarque: 
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Il  est  bon  que  la  France  ait  toujours  la  Victoire. 

Fais  lui  donc  cette  grâce,  et  prends  part  comme  nous 

A  ce  qu'auront  d'heureux  des  spectacles  si  doux.  (v.  206  à  208) 

Semblable  au  blason  formé  de  figures  et  de  paroles,  la  métaphore 
visuelle  se  doublait  d'une  métaphore  discursive  qui  prônait  "les  généreux 
exercices  de  Sa  Majesté,  ou  la  montre  paisible  de  la  valeur. "^^  Le  Père 
Ménestrier  ajoutait  en  1684: 

Les  Emblèmes  ne  sont  faits  que  pour  enseigner.  Ainsi  tout  ce  qui  sert  à  les 
tourner  en  manière  d'instruction,  en  est  comme  la  forme.  Deux  choses  con- 
tribuent à  leur  donner  ce  tout,  la  disposition  des  figures  &  les  paroles  qui 
les  accompagnent" 

La  devise  transparaissait  peu  à  peu  dans  l'or  éparpillé  qui  balisait,  telles  de 
petites  bornes  dorées,  une  piste  de  lecture.  Dans  le  texte,  ces  hypotyposes 
se  retrouvaient  sous  la  forme  de  récit  dans  le  récit.  Le  roi  était  soimiis  à  une 
force  supérieure  comme  le  reste  des  humains:  "Seigneur,  nous  n'avons  pas 
le  pouvoir  de  choisir."  Il  devait  rendre  justice  et  en  même  temps  il  était 
solidaire  de  celle-ci:  "Il  me  rendra  justice,  un  Roi  la  doit  à  tous."  En  retour 
on  lui  devait  obéissance  et  respect: 

Il  ne  faut  pas  ainsi  se  jouer  des  couronnes: 

On  doit  toujours  respect  au  sceptre,  à  nos  personnes.         (v.  1089  -  1090) 

Par  ces  sentences.  Corneille  établissait  le  pouvoir  royal  et  la  réciprocité 
des  devoirs  de  celui-ci.  Mais  pour  mieux  faire  passer  les  avertissements,  le 
poète  usait  du  procédé  discret  d'inscription  de  la  première  personne  (nous, 
nos,  me).  Ainsi  dans  cette  pièce  où  Corneille  parlait  devant  le  roi  au  roi,  il 
laissait  Louis  XIV  faire  lui-même  sa  part  dans  le  discours. 

Le  palais  d'Aaete,  l'épicentre,  reflétait  le  luxe  suprême  et  le  sunmium  de 
la  beauté  sur  terre:  "Nos  théâtres  n'ont  encore  rien  fait  paraître  de  si 
brillant  que  le  palais  d'Aaete."  Avec  l'hyperbole  de  l'éclat  royal  sur  terre, 
la  profondeur  de  l'espace  allait  basculer  et  acquérir  de  la  hauteur  cependant 
que  les  lieux  perdaient  de  leur  réalité  au  coup  de  baguette  de  Médée. 

La  Toison  d*or 

La  conquête  de  la  Toison  d'or  comportait  "deux  éléments  de  fabulation: 
l'épreuve  héroïque  du  labourage  et  la  toison  merveilleuse.""  Jason,  qui 
revendiquait  la  royauté  au  nom  de  ses  ancêtres,  s'était  vu  imposer  cette 
quête  comme  une  condition.  "Précieux  gage"  et  "unique  motif'  de  l'ex- 
pédition des  Argonautes,  la  Toison  appartenait  autrefois  aux  princes 
grecs: 
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Qui  nous  demandent  tous  d'une  commune  voix 

Un  trésor  qui  jadis  fut  celui  de  ses  rois.  (v.  478  -  479) 

Bien  que  la  Toison  d'or  si  convoitée  comme  talisman  constituât  pour  son 
possesseur  un  titre  à  la  royauté,  elle  désignait  un  trésor  fatal  "où  les  Dieux 
attachaient ...  les  destins"  des  rois. 

Princes,  tel  est  mon  sort,  que  la  Toison  ravie 
Me  doit  coûter  le  sceptre,  et  peut-être  la  vie. 

De  sa  perte  dépend  celle  de  tout  l'Etat  (v.  493  à  496) 

Mais,  celle-ci  était  à  son  tour  soumise  à  la  puissance  supérieure  d'une 
magicienne: 

N'y  peux-tu  rien,  Médée,  et  n'as-tu  point  de  charmes 

Qui  fixent  en  ces  lieux  le  bonheur  de  leurs  armes? 

N'est-il  herbes,  parfums,  ni  chants  mystérieux 

Qui  puissent  nous  unir  ces  bras  victorieux?  (v.  353  à  356) 

Symbole  de  l'investiture  royale,  cet  animal  d'or  représentait  aussi  "la  syn- 
thèse de  deux  éléments  significatifs  de  richesse:  la  richesse  en  troupeaux  et 
la  richesse  en  métaux  précieux."*^ 

La  Toison  d'or  pendait  à  l'arbre  le  plus  élevé  de  la  sylve  protectrice  de 
Mars.  Dans  cet  espace  irréel,  véritable  temple,  l'arbre-support  conviait  à 
une  ascension  verticale  et  créait  un  lien  entre  la  terre  et  le  ciel:  ainsi,  l'em- 
prise royale  envahissait  toutes  les  dimensions  d'un  espace  symbolique. 
Elément  emblématique,  l'arbre  simulait  un  élan  et  rappelait  la  colonne  qui 
reliait  l'étage  supérieur  de  l'édicule  dans  les  décors  d'une  Entrée. 

Les  édicules  érigés  à  cette  occasion,  et  qui  abritaient  dans  des  niches  souvent 
fermées  de  rideaux  des  groupes  d'acteurs  ou  des  allégories  peintes,  ces  édicules 
présentaient  généralement  une  ordonnance  à  plusieurs  registres,  tandis  que  les 
éléments  à  la  fois  symbohques  et  emblématiques,  comme  l'arbre  ou  la  colonne, 
supportaient  souvent  un  étage  supérieur  entouré  de  nuées.  *^ 

Alors  que  Médée  s'emparait  de  la  Toison  pour  la  déposer  "sur  le  col  du 
dragon,"  l'arbre  magique,  inutile,  disparaissait  "derrière  le  théâtre." 

Arbre,  que  tout  exprès  mon  charme  avait  fait  naître, 

Tu  nous  défendrais  mal  contre  ceux  de  Jason, 

Retourne  en  ton  néant,  et  rends-moi  la  Toison.  (v.  2027  à  2029) 

Puis  Médée,  aérienne,  l'emportait  sur  le  navire  Argo: 

Encore  tout  de  nouveau  je  vous  en  fais  promesse. 

Et  vais  vous  la  garder  au  miheu  de  la  Grèce.  (v.  2108  -  2109) 
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Le  Soleil 


Tandis  que  la  Toison  d'or  s'évanouissait,  le  Soleil  divin  apparaissant  dans 
une  nuée  emplissait  l'espace  et  s'imprégnait  par  glissement  de  la  signi- 
fîance  de  celle-ci:  l'apothéose  du  spectacle  s'élaborait  progressivement. 
Aaete  songeait  dans  le  champ  de  bataille  de  Mars: 

Et  déjà  le  Soleil,  pour  nous  prêter  secours, 

Fait  ouvrir  son  palais,  et  détourner  son  cours.  (v.  2145  -  2146) 

Dans  ce  finale  éclatant,  le  Soleil  surgissait  de  son  palais  et,  de  ses  derniers 
feux,  illuminait  abondamment  la  scène.  En  course  de  l'autre  côté  de  la 
planète  au  début  de  la  tragédie,  il  se  montrait  maintenant,  dans  tout  sa 
splendeur;  sans  voile,  il  conduisait  son  char  "tout  brillant  de  lumière"  et 
tiré  par  des  coursiers.  Refusant  d'acquiescer  aux  demandes  de  son  fils 
Aaete: 

Donne-moi  tes  chevaux  à  conduire  à  ta  place. 

Prête-moi  de  tes  feux  l'éclat  étincelant,  (v.  2156  -  2157) 

il  acceptait  néanmoins  de  détourner  sa  route.  Il  montait  vers  la  gloire  de 
Jupiter  inondée  de  lumière  solaire.  Aussitôt,  le  ciel  s'ouvrait  sur  le  palais 
du  dieu  suprême.  Assis  sur  son  trône,  Jupiter  portait  son  foudre  et  avait  "un 
aigle  à  ses  pieds";  à  sa  gauche  se  tenait  Junon  avec  "un  paon  aussi  à  ses 
pieds,  de  grandeur  et  de  couleur  naturelle." 

Ce  tableau  éblouissant,  aux  proportions  grandioses,  représentait  en 
même  temps  trois  théâtres  superposés.  Au  centre,  le  palais  du  Soleil,  avec 
"ses  colonnes  toutes  d'oripeau  (oripeau:  étym.  "peau  dorée"  recouvrant 
les  boucliers)  et  son  lambris  doré  avec  divers  grands  feuillages  à  l'arabes- 
que," dominait  l'obscurité  de  la  forêt  et  illuminait  par  ses  rayons  flam- 
boyants les  dorures  qui  "produisaient  un  jour  merveilleux"  se  reflétant,  à 
son  tour,  sur  le  palais  de  Jupiter  pour  en  augmenter  l'éclat.  Le  palais  du 
dieu  des  dieux  offrait  un  spectacle  majestueux. 

Les  marches  du  trône  ont  aux  deux  bouts  et  au  milieu  des  aigles  d'or,  entre  les- 
quelles on  voit  peintes  en  bassetaille  toutes  les  amours  de  ce  dieu.  Les  deux 
côtés  font  voir  chacun  un  rang  de  piliers  enrichis  de  diverses  pierres  pré- 
cieuses, environnées  chacune  d'im  cercle  ou  d'un  carré  d'or.  Au  haut  de  ces 
pihers  sont  d'autres  grandes  aigles  d'or  qui  soutiennent  de  leur  bec  le  plafond 
de  ce  palais,  composé  de  riches  étoffes  de  diverses  couleurs,  qui  font  conmie 
autant  de  courtines,  dont  les  ailes  laissent  pendre  les  deux  bouts  en  forme 
d'écharpe.  (acte  V) 

Dans  cette  société,  "étagée"  comme  le  décor,  où  se  côtoyaient  les 
humains,  les  dieux  et  les  déesses,  on  observait  une  hiérarchie  stricte.  Le 
Soleil,  maître  et  esclave  de  la  lumière  qu'il  devait  répandre  sur  terre  dans 
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ses  révolutions  perpétuelles,  avait  aussi  la  prérogative  de  s'adresser  à  Jupiter. 
Maître  absolu  des  destinées 

C'est  toi  qui  règles  les  Etats 

C'est  toi  qui  dépars  les  couronnes.  (v.  2 1 75  à  2 1 80) 

Cependant  il  devait  poursuivre  sa  route, 

Adieu.  J'ai  trop  longtemps  détourné  ma  carrière, 
Et  trop  perdu  pour  vous  en  ces  lieux  de  moments 

Qui  devaient  ailleurs  ma  lumière.  (v.  2220  à  2222) 

et  il  déclinait,  "comme  pour  fondre  dans  la  mer"  et  signifier  aussi  la  fin  de 
la  tragédie.  Ainsi,  il  cédait  la  place  à  Jupiter  qui,  de  sa  position  supérieure, 
exerçait  son  hégémonie  sur  le  monde. 

Interprétation 

La  Soleil,  dieu  de  lumière,  marquait  le  triomphe  du  jour  sur  la  nuit,  de  la 
clarté  sur  l'obscurité,  et  il  permettait  l'éclosion  de  la  vie.  Grâce  à  sa  posi- 
tion de  choix,  il  éclairait  en  même  temps  la  forêt  de  Mars  et  le  palais  de 
Jupiter.  Bien  que  le  crépuscule  (signe  du  temps)  banalisât  l'image  solaire, 
le  Soleil  conservait  sa  connotation  divine  à  cause  de  sa  position  céleste. 
De  plus,  le  Soleil,  de  sa  place  médiane,  créait  un  lien  entre  les  hiunains  et 
les  divinités.  Il  intercédait  en  faveur  de  son  fils  auprès  du  roi  des  dieux. 

Et  laisse-lui  garder  son  rang 

Parmi  les  têtes  couronnées  (v.  2177-2178) 

comme  Pallas,  déesse  tutélaire,  l'avait  annoncé  à  Junon  au  début  de  la 
pièce: 

La  soleil,  de  son  fils  embrassant  l'intérêt. 

Voudra  faire  changer  l'arrêt 
Qui  vous  laisse  espérer  la  Toison  demandée; 
Mais  quoi  qu'il  puisse  faire,  aussurez-vous  qu'enfin 

Lamour  fera  votre  destin. 
Et  vous  donnera  tout  s'il  vous  donne  Médée.  (v.  636  à  641) 

Fort  de  son  pouvoir  sur  les  individus,  le  Soleil  ne  pouvait  influer  sur  les  déci- 
sions finales  de  Jupiter,  "Maître  des  destinées,"  qui  lui  rappelait  sa  requête: 

Des  arrêts  du  destin  l'ordre  est  invariable, 
Rien  ne  saurait  le  rompre  en  faveur  de  ton  fils. 

Soleil,  et  ce  trésor  surpris 
Lui  rend  de  ses  Etats  la  perte  inévitable.  (v.  2 1 94  à  21 97) 
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Mais  sur  terre,  les  pouvoirs  du  dieu  solaire  étaient  absolus.  Son  fils  Aaete 
était  roi  de  Colchos  et  sa  fille  Circé  protégeait  de  ses  charmes  la  Toison 
d'or;  c'était  ce  qu'apprenait  Absyrte  à  Hypsipyle: 

Telles  furent  les  lois  que  Circé  par  ses  charmes 

Sut  faire  à  ce  dragon,  aux  taureaux,  aux  gensdarmes. 

Circé,  soeur  de  mon  père,  et  fille  du  Soleil, 

Circé,  de  qui  ma  soeur  tient  cet  art  sans  pareil  (v.  1794  à  1797) 

Tous  ces  descendants  du  Soleil  doués  de  pouvoirs  magiques  ne  pouvaient 
désigner  sur  scène  qu'un  seul  protagoniste:  le  roi.  Depuis  la  Renaissance  le 
Soleil  représentait  déjà  un  emblème  royal.  Et  le  décor  architecture  de  La 
Conquête  de  la  Toison  dor  avec  ses  figures  emblématiques  ressemblait  à 
r "image"  du  roi  dans  V Architecture  de  Philibert  Delorme: 

Reste  la  septième  partie  et  colonne  de  l'établissement  et  confirmation  d'un 
Royaume  et  maison  royale,  savoir  est,  honneur  et  majesté  qui  doivent  être  con- 
duits et  accompagnés  des  quatre  vertus  cardinales,  ainsi  que  le  Soleil  de  ses 
quatre  triomphants  chevaux.  Lequel  étant  au  milieu  des  planètes,  nous 
représente  et  figure  un  roi  qui  doit  être  logé  au  milieu  de  son  royaume,  et  entre 
ses  sujets,  à  fin  de  les  voir  tous  à  l'entour  de  soi,  comme  les  laboureurs  satur- 
niens, les  justiciers  et  ecclésiastiques  joviaux,  les  gens  d'armes  martiaux,  les 
gens  de  lettres  et  de  marchandise  mercuriaux  et  le  menu  peuple  lunaire.^' 

Or,  le  Soleil  désignait  le  pouvoir  divin  du  Prince  et  la  Toison  le  pouvoir 
terrestre.  Une  analogie  s'établissait  dans  la  courbe  décrite  par  ces  deux 
signes  de  vie:  de  la  Toison  allait  naître  un  nouvel  empire  comme  l'an- 
nonçait Jupiter, 

Car  enfin  de  votre  perfide 
Doit  sortir  im  Médus  qui  vous  doit  rétablir: 
A  rentrer  dans  Colchos  il  sera  votre  guide. 
Et  mille  grands  exploits,  qui  doivent  l'ennoblir, 
Feront  de  tous  vos  maux  les  assurés  remèdes, 
Et  donneront  naissance  à  l'empire  des  Mèdes.  (v.  2210  à  2215) 

Leur  amplitude  s'étendait  dans  tout  l'espace  et  y  reflétait  la  puissance 
royale,  mais  leur  trajectoire  aboutissant  dans  l'eau,  signe  d'ensevelisse- 
ment, rappelait  celle  de  la  tragédie  hiunaine,  de  l'horizontaUté  à  la  ver- 
ticalité et  à  nouveau  à  l'horizontalité,  c'est-à-dire  du  néant  à  la  vie  et  à  la 
mort.  En  disparaissant  ensemble,  les  deux  symboles  signifiaient  au  roi 
qu'il  était  mortel.  Une  ambiquïté  subsistait  toutefois  entre  la  pérennité  de 
la  royauté  et  l'existence  d'un  Dieu. 

Ainsi,  le  Soleil  est  un  signe  polysémique  qui  masque  et  démasque  un 
itinéraire  symbolique,  celui  de  la  fatalité  humaine,  et  un  parcours  initiati- 
que, celui  du  roi.  Ce  dernier  chemine  d'un  espace  réel  balisé  d'or  à  un 
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espace  irréel  contenant  la  Toison,  entre  le  bien  représenté  par  la  Toison  et 
la  magie  dont  les  charmes  dangereux  ruinent  l'Etat. 

Le  discours  de  Corneille  est  performatif  à  tous  les  niveaux  de  son 
déploiement  poétique:  la  description  des  décorations,  le  prologue  avec  ses 
fictions  poétiques,  l'allégorie  du  Soleil  éclipsant  la  Toison  de  la  fable 
mythologique.  En  effet,  il  construit  le  portrait  du  roi,  en  dépouillant  pro- 
gressivement la  Figure  qui  s'évanouit  et  rayonne  dans  l'infini  de  l'horizon. 
Le  récit,  bâti  sur  des  métaphores,  évide  petit  à  petit  le  comparé  pour  céder 
la  place  au  comparant.  Corneille  nous  propose  donc  une  véritable  repré- 
sentation iconique  du  roi  et  de  sa  destiné  tendant  à  une  herméneutique 
laudative  qui  renvoie  au  Prince  autant  d'images  de  son  propre  reflet. 

Créée  et  jouée  pour  le  roi,  La  Conquête  de  la  Toison  d'or  représentait  les 
honneurs  et  les  rangs  que  le  roi  devait  respecter  et  qui  composaient  l'ordre 
hiérarchique  dont  son  règne  était  solidaire.  Mais  elle  montrait  aussi  toutes 
les  prérogatives  royales  et  surtout  toute  la  puissance  quasi  divine  du 
Prince.  Par  cet  hommage  de  la  monarchie.  Corneille,  le  démiurge,  rem- 
plissait une  fonction  prophétique.  Il  rappelait  implicitement  au  roi  sa  des- 
tinée tragique  par  le  courbe  dessinée  par  la  Toison  et  la  Soleil.  Malgré  son 
pouvoir  absolu  aux  devoirs  rigoureux,  le  roi  était  soumis  à  un  Dieu  (conune 
le  Soleil  à  Jupiter)  de  qui  il  tenait  son  autorité,  mais  à  qui  il  devait  en 
échange  rendre  compte  de  ses  actions.  Dans  cette  représentation  scénique, 
savamment  montée,  le  roi  menait  le  jeu  dont  il  était  le  spectateur  et  l'acteur 
principal  offert  à  l'admiration  du  regardant.  Corneille,  dans  un  discours 
balisé  d'images,  construisait  le  portrait  emblématique  d'un  Roi-Soleil" 
étendant  la  lumière  de  sa  domination  sur  le  monde. 
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Keir  Elam.  Shakespeare's  Universe  of  Discourse:  Language-Games  in  the 
Comedies.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1984.  Pp.  xi,  339.  $49.50; 
pap.  $15.95. 

The  "game  of  the  pure  self-activity  of  the  word":  on  Ernst  Cassirer's  pithy  charac- 
terization of  the  verbal  action  of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  Keir  Elam  builds  his 
important  challenge  to  a  commonplace  procedure  of  Shakespearean  criticism. 
The  critical  tradition,  from  Coleridge  to  Blaze  Bonazza,  derogates  the  verbal 
achievement  of  Love 's  Labour's  Lost  and  other  comedies  as  "merely  a  verbal  dis- 
play," as  "self-indulgent"  showing  off,  as  failure  to  subordinate  means  to  themes. 
Such  suspicion  of  verbal  virtuosity,  Elam  argues,  is  encouraged  by  a  *layer-cake' 
conception  of  drama,  deriving  from  Ansioûe' s  Poetics,  which  ranks  distinct  com- 
ponents -  plot,  character,  theme,  diction  -  subordinating  diction  as  "one  of  the 
lesser  elements."  A  strategic  division  of  Shakespeare's  comedies  into  "early/ 
late"  then  serves  as  a  convenience,  permitting  a  critic  to  relegate  the  verbal  osten- 
tation of  Love's  Labour's  Lost  to  the  marginal  category  of  apprentice  work,  and, 
Elam  suggests,  to  downplay  the  conspicuous  linguistic  vitality  and  insubordina- 
tion of  Twelfth  Night,  As  You  Like  It  y  and  other  "mature"  comedies.  While  Elam 
refers  most  often  to  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  he  argues  that  the  "active  and  self- 
advertising  presence  of  language  in  use"  (p.  1)  is  in  the  foreground  of  all  the 
comedies. 

In  search  of  a  theoretical  model  for  this  central  idea  -  dramatic  language  as 
activity  -  Elam  initially  proposes  speech-act  theory.  Whereas  the  Aristotelian 
conception  of  drama  opposes  praxis  to  lexis,  privileging  action  over  verbal 
expression,  J.L.  Austin's  concept  of  the  "speech  act"  invites  one  to  view  language 
as  itself  action,  prompting  -  as  an  extreme  position  -  Ross  Chambers'  intriguing 
suggestion  that  "in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  dramatic  action  appears,  in  its 
unfolding,  as  a  story  composed  of  a  series  of  speech  acts,  and  the  basic  unit  of  all 
narrative  analysis  of  drama  can  thus  only  be  the  speech  act"  (p.  7).  But  Elam 
rejects  the  analytic  framework  of  Austin's  locutions,  illocutions,  andperlocutions 
as  too  limited  to  embrace  the  full  range  of  Shakespeare's  verbal  performance,  and 
proposes  instead  a  model  of  "language  in  action"  derived  from  Wittgenstein's 
concept  of  the  "language-game,"  that  is,  "any  distinct  form  of  language-use  subject 
to  its  own  rules  and  defined  within  a  given  behavioural  context"  (pp.  10-1 1  ).  He 
categorizes  what  he  takes  to  be  the  most  recurrent  language-games  in  Shake- 
spearean comedy  as  "theatrical  games"  -  those  which  establish  "the  fictional 
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context  of  the  dramatic  world"  (p.  13);  "sematic  games"  -  those  which  concern 
"the  nature  and  make-up  of  the  Unguistic  sign"  (p.  14);  "pragmatic  games"  -  the 
conversational  and  interactional  functions  of  language;  and  "figurai  games"  - 
uses  of  rhetorical  schemes  and  tropes.  Furthermore,  Elam*s  notion  of  a  "game/ 
frame"  dialectic  expands  his  taxonomic  apparatus  to  encompass  his  conception  of 
discourse  as  both  activity  and  object  in  the  comedies.  "Frames,"  or  framing 
devices,  ranging  from  obtrusive  repetition  to  direct  conmientary  by  the  comic 
characters  on  the  verbal  game  in  progress,  bring  into  the  foregound  or  call  con- 
spicuous attention  to  the  verbal  doings,  so  tranforming  activity  into  a  direct  object 
of  interest. 

Elam's  encyclopedic  treatment  of  his  topic  resists  summary,  but  an  account  of 
the  tide  chapter,  "Universes,"  can  give  something  of  the  book's  flavour.  The  dis- 
cussion of  "world-creating  games"  dwells  on  the  built-in  reflexivity  of  fictional 
worlds,  on  how  the  dramatist's  language  itself  constitutes  the  world  to  which  it 
ostensibly  refers.  Elam  makes  some  fine  observations  on  Shakespeare's  "world- 
initiating"  skills,  for  example,  on  how  information  requisite  to  the  audience 
emerges  from  the  seemingly  casual  and  directionless  chat  of  Celia  and  Rosalind  at 
the  outset  of  As  You  Like  It.  Elam,  however,  presses  his  insistence  on  the 
language-created  world  of  Shakespearean  comedy  too  far  in  his  observations  on 
such  simple  verbal  moves  as  Benedick's  references  to  himself  as  "I"  and  to  Beat- 
rice as  "thee"  or  as  "fair  lady": 

the  'existence'  at  either  end  of  the  [referring]  act  is  a  fairly  precarious  quantity, 
residing  in  two  points  of  textual  return  held  together  and  apart  by  the  same  dis- 
cursive thread.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  that  point  of  textual  reference  (the 
speaker)  which  constitutes  the  sole  authority  testifying  to  the  existence  of  the 
other  point  (the  object),  is  in  reality  held  in  position  by  the  very  act  of  which  he 
is  the  supposed  source,  until  taken  up  in  turn  as  object  of  some  other  existence- 
confirming  reference ...  in  what  can  be  described  as  a  'you  verify  me  and  I'll 
verify  you'  reciprocation,  (pp.  92-93) 

Against  such  ingenuity  one  must  insist  on  the  obvious:  that  the  dramatic  world  is 
not  an  entirely  verbal  world,  that  two  actors  standing  on  a  stage  suffice  to  convince 
an  audience  -  without  words  -  of  the  'existence'  of  two  fictional  characters.  But 
Elam's  misleading  exaggeration  of  the  metaphysical  perils  of  reference  and  of  pre- 
dication is  strategic.  It  facilitates  his  characteristic  critical  manoeuvre:  the  demon- 
stration of  Shakespeare's  self-conscious  reflection  on  his  own  verbal  strategies.  In 
this  instance,  Elam  argues  that  the  verbal  activity  of  pseudo-reference  (the  world- 
creating  game)  is  estranged  (the  game  is  given  a  frame)  to  become  itself  the  object 
of  attention  -  as  in  the  referential  mix-ups  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  or  as  in  the 
characters'  scene-painting  inLove's  Labour's  Lost  where  the  park  turns  out  to  be 
"more  rhetorical  than  physical ropoj"  (p.  94),  or  as  where  the  "anti-chronological 
games  in  the  Arden  scenes  of  As  You  Like  It"  reduce  "temporahty  to  the  semantic 
space  of  the  dialogue"  to  "open  up  the  propsect  of  the  limitiess  play  of  discourse" 
(p.  109). 

In  his  introduction,  enumerating  the  main  risks  of  studying  Shakespeare's 
language,  Elam  cites  "the  risk  of  tautology,"  the  danger  of  taking  on 
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the  drama  tout  court.  Everything  and . . .  nothing . . .  Shakespearean  drama  is 
all  language,  (p.  3) 

The  chapter  on  "world-creating  games*'  is  itself  a  virtuoso  performance  in  risk- 
taking.  In  his  attempt  to  rebut  views  of  drama  that  subordinate  language  to  the  role 
of  decoration  for  some  "extra-linguistic  substance"  (p.  6),  he  denies  the  drama 
any  content  other  than  words.  One  might  expect  the  chapter  on  "Performance"  to 
redress  the  imbalance  of  Elam's  text-centred  reading  of  Shakespeare,  but  the 
emphasis  on  "the  place  of  language  in  the  comedies'  metatheatrical-metadramatic 
reflexions  and  reflections"  (p.  33)  reiterates  the  familiar  themes  of  James  Calder- 
wood's  metadramatic  criticism,  without  offering  much  insight  into  how  Shake- 
speare's language  is  responsive  to  the  stage  moment. 

The  most  formidable  quality  of  Elam's  study  is  the  terminological  eclecticism 
that  accompanies  his  efforts  at  descriptive  synthesis: 

the  use  here  of  contemporary  modes  of  linguistic  analysis  with  its  particular 
technical  metalanguage  -  borrowed  eclectically  from  linguistics,  semiotics, 
literary  theory,  sociology  of  language  and  the  philosophy  of  language  -  is 
married  with  or,  better,  filtered  through  Renaissance  models  and  Renaissance 
terminology,  (pp.  22-23) 

Elam  justifies  this  practice  -  which  produces  as  mixed  a  feast  of  languages  as 
Love's  Labour's  Lost  -  by  asserting  the  centrality  of  linguistic  awareness  both  to 
Shakespeare's  age  and  to  our  own.  Underlying  Elam's  practice  of  "marrying"  ter- 
minologies (as  in  "Modem  speech-act  jargon  translates  pathos  into  *perlocu- 
tionary  effect'"  [p.  231])  seems  to  be  an  assumption  that  our  linguistic  interests 
are  their  linguistic  interests,  only  -  to  use  Elam's  favourite  word  -  freshly  "bap- 
tized." Elam's  failure  to  question  this  unstated  premise,  beyond  characterizing 
contemporary  views  as  descriptive  and  Renaissance  views  as  prescriptive,  is  one 
shortcoming  of  this  ambitious  study.  Still  Elam's  comparison  between  contem- 
porary discussions  of  conversational  pragmatics  and  Renaissance  versions  of 
decorum  does  provoke  some  stimulating  insights  into  the  conversational  make-up 
of  Shakespearean  drama  in  his  chapter  on  "pragmatic  games."  Here  he  is  careful 
to  distinguish  between  the  disordered  progress  of  famiUar  talk  and  the  necessarily 
more  patterned  conversational  situations  of  Shakespeare's  drama.  The  interactive 
models  of  both  sociological  Unguistics  and  speech-act  theory  do  provide  a  poten- 
tially useful  corrective  to  those  methods  of  analyzing  dramatic  language  that 
derive  from  New  Critical  strategies  for  the  close  analysis  of  poetry.  Our  talk  is  a 
microcosm  of  our  social  behaviour,  and  drama  is  all  talk.  Yet  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  science  of  talk  is  still  at  a  crude  stage  when  Elam  requires  the  authority  of 
three  experts  to  put  forward  such  axioms  of  "turn-taking"  as  "speaker-change 
recurs,  or  at  least  occurs"  or  "overwhehningly,  one  party  talks  at  a  time"  (p.  1 87). 
Nonetheless,  Elam's  observations  on  the  substantial  amount  of  "talk  about  talk" 
in  Shakespeare's  comedies  and  his  suggestions  about  interrelations  between  con- 
versational and  narrative  configurations  point  valuable  new  directions  for  the 
study  of  dramatic  language. 
Keir  Elam  is  at  his  best  where  he  is  identifying  and  challenging  those  hidden 
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evaluative  manoeuvres  of  criticism  that  are  based  on  unexamined  bipolar  oppo- 
sitions. One  of  his  targets  in  the  discussion  of  "rhetorical  games"  is  the  opposition 
between  schemes  and  tropes,  "figures  of  sound"  and  "figures  of  thought,"  which 
facilitates  the  dismissal  of  rhetorical  experiment  in  the  "eariy"  plays  as  superficial 
appliqué,  and  privileges  metaphor  and  related  figures  identified  with  mature 
Shakespearean  practice  as  serious  and  semantically  charged.  "Another  scheme, 
another  theme"  (p.  253)  is  Elam's  rallying  cry  in  his  effort  to  rehabilitate  the 
schemes  by  demonstrating  correlations  between  formal  patterns  of  the  words  and 
structural  patterns  of  the  narrative  -  between,  for  example,  chiasmus  and  the 
crossed  couplings  of  lovers  in  the  dance  scene  oï  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  But  at  the 
heart  of  Elam's  final  chapter  is  his  deconstruction  of  the  plain  speech/painted 
rhetoric  opposition  which  he  places  at  the  centre  of  debate  not  only  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  but  in  Renaissance  linguistic  controversy,  whether  in  theology,  the 
new  science,  philosophy,  or  education.  Elam's  ironic  reading  of  the  recantation  of 
"taffeta  phrases"  inLove  's  Labour's  Lost  is  not  new  except  in  some  of  its  details. 
But  what  becomes  apparent  here  is  that  Elam's  defence  of  what  some  have  found 
objectionable  in  the  verbal  dalliance  of  Shakespeare's  comedy  is  also  self-defence. 
For  every  rhetorical  gesture  and  "abuse"  of  language  that  Elam  illustrates  and 
rehabilitates  in  Shakespearean  comic  practice  is  reproduced  in  the  showmanship 
of  Elam's  own  critical  performance,  from  the  dizzying  "phonetic  metaplasm"  of 
"Petruchio  (that  pure  Perlocutio)"  (p.  231)  and  "genuine  (rather  than  phoney) 
phone''  (p.  264)  to  such  "ynkehome  termes . . .  sought  out  of  strange  langages"  (p. 
265)  as  ''nuda  Veritas  issues,"  "actantial  scheme,"  ''flatus  vocis,  "  "énoncé,'' 
"infelicity,"  "anti-tropicality,"  "introjection  of  the  referent,"  "illocutionary 
uptake,"  "vw  verborum"  "interlinguistic  games,"  "size  marker."  The  intermin- 
able play  of  the  signifiers  in  Elam's  own  writing  suggests  that  he  subscribes  to  that 
position,  currently  fashionable,  which  levels  the  distinction  between  critic  and 
literary  artist,  the  position  announced  in  Roland  Barthes'  imperative:  "Let  the 
commentary  be  a  text."  It  seems  likely  that  the  opacity  of  this  "text"  brought  more 
pleasure  to  its  author  than  to  its  reader.  Nonetheless,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  Elam's  self-reflexive  rhetoric  discouraged  readers  from  re- 
sponding to  his  radical  challenges  of  critical  orthodoxies. 

A.  LYNNE  MAGNUSSON,  University  of  Waterloo 


Glyn  P.  Norton.  The  Ideology  and  Language  of  Translation  in  Renaissance 
France  and  their  Humanist  Antecedents.  Genève:  Droz,  1984.  (Travaux  d'Hu- 
manisme et  Renaissance  No.  CCI).  Pp.  361. 

L'essor  de  la  traduction  à  l'époque  de  la  Renaissance  a  déjà  fait  l'objet  de  nom- 
breaux  travaux.  Mais  il  reste  beaucoup  à  faire  avant  qu'un  ne  soit  en  mesure 
d'écrire  l'ouvrage  de  synthèse  qui  rendrait  compte,  dans  toute  sa  complexité,  de 
l'activité  traductrice  de  ce  temps  pour  l'ensemble  des  littératures  européennes. 
L'ouvrage  de  G.P.  Norton  a  d'abord  le  mérite  de  définir  strictement,  par  son  titre 
même,  le  champ  d'opération  que  l'auteur  s'est  fixé.  Il  ne  s'occupera  pas  de  laprati- 
que  de  la  traduction;  il  cherchera  seulement  quelle  idéologie  sous-tend  alors  en 
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France  les  démarches  des  traducteurs  et  par  quel  langage  s'expriment  ces  idées. 
Enquête,  on  le  voit,  qui  vise  à  la  profondeur  plus  qu'à  l'extension. 

Comme  on  pouvait  s'y  attendre,  cette  idéologie  n'est  ni  simple  ni  claire.  A 
travers  la  diversité  des  sources  textuelles,  deux  concepts  directeurs  paraissent 
émerger.  Le  premier  considère  le  langage  comme  un  réseau  de  dénominations 
couvrant  une  réalité  commune,  si  bien  que  le  problème,  pour  passer  d'une  langue  à 
l'autre,  se  situerait  au  niveau  de  la  lettre  et  relèverait,  somme  toute,  de  la  cryp- 
tographie. Le  second  se  fait  du  langage  une  idée  plus  dynamique:  la  parole  résiste  à 
l'expression  tout  autant  qu'elle  s'y  prête,  la  pensée  toujours  aux  prises  avec  le 
répertoire  instable  des  mots;  vue  sous  cet  angle,  la  traduction  ne  peut  être  que  ré- 
invention, re-découverte.  Ces  deux  attitudes  parviendront  plus  ou  moins  à 
cohabiter,  grâce  à  l'outil  par  excellence  de  la  Renaissance:  la  Philologie. 

D'où  les  théoriciens  français  ont-ils  hérité  ces  concepts?  Des  humanistes  des 
XlVe  etXVe  siècles,  principalement  italiens:  Salutati,  qui  semble  bien  être  le  pre- 
mier à  donner  de  la  traduction  une  formule  créatrice  dépassant  l'utilisation 
pédagogique;  Leonardo  Bruni,  animé  de  la  conviction  qu'un  discours  rhétorique- 
ment  orienté  conduit  à  la  réalité  par  l'illusion;  Giannozzo  Manetti,  qui  rejette  l'op- 
position simpliste  des  traductions  ad  verbum  ou  ad  sensum,  pour  imaginer  un 
réseau  de  stratégies  qui  se  plieront  à  la  nature  des  textes  à  traduire. 

Il  va  de  soi  que  ces  humanistes  faisaient  état  des  réflexions  léguées  par  les 
auteurs  anciens  dans  ce  domaine:  Cicéron,  Horace,  QuintiHen,  saint  Jérôme.  Non 
sans  les  déformer  parfois,  témoin  la  mauvaise  lecture  faite  des  vers  d'Horace  (Ars 
poetica,  133-34):  "nec  verbo  verbum  curabis  reddere  Jîdus  /  Interpres. . . ." 
Toute  la  première  partie  du  livre  de  G. P.  Norton  est  consacrée  à  suivre  la  fortune 
de  cette  expression  parmi  les  théoriciens,  qui  en  usent  généralement  pour  mettre 
les  traducteurs  en  garde  contre  l'asservissement  au  mot-à-mot,  selon  la  vieille 
interprétation  et  en  dépit  des  philologues  (Glanearus,  Jacques  Peletier),  qui 
démontrent  par  le  contexte  horatien  que  le  poète  latin  voulait  dire  à  peu  près  le 
contraire. 

Une  seconde  partie  explore  ce  que  l'auteur  appelle  le  "tempérament  littéraliste" 
en  passant  en  revue  les  déclarations  d'une  dizaine  de  traducteurs  français.  La 
pratique  pédagogique,  illustrée  par  l'exemple  du  Collège  de  Guyenne,  explique  en 
partie  la  persistance  du  sentiment,  au  cours  du  siècle,  que  la  traduction  n'est  pas  un 
exercice  abstrait,  mais  un  processus  qui  prend  place  matériellement  dans  l'es- 
pace. Les  textes  cités,  tirés  principalement  des  préfaces,  sont  d'un  intérêt  divers. 
La  plupart  insistent  sur  la  nécessité  de  trouver  un  équilibre  entre  la  lettre  et  le  sens, 
d'observer  une  "convenance"  entre  "parole"  et  "sentence"  (Pierre  Fabri)  ou  sur 
la  place  fonctionnelle  de  la  grammaire  dans  un  programme  complet  de  traduction 
(Robert  Estienne,  Louis  Meigret).  Le  renouveau  d'intérêt  pour  les  anciens 
théoriciens  (Cicéron,  Quintilien)  a  fortifié  les  préceptes  rhétoriques  dans  les 
années  trente  et  le  "littéralisme"  s'est  affiné  dans  la  seconde  moitié  du  siècle  Avec 
Guillaume  Durant,  avec  Biaise  de  Vigenère,  on  voit  l'art  de  traduire  mis  en 
parallèle  avec  l'art  de  peindre  et,  par  une  sorte  de  "trompe-l'oeil,"  se  créer  la  dis- 
tance culturelle  et  la  perspective  historique. 

La  troisième  partie,  intitulée  "Vocabulaire  de  l'expression,"  s'intéresse  plus 
spécialement  au  courant  rhétorique  et  aux  fameux  opuscule  d'Etienne  Dolet  sur  la 
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Manière  de  bien  traduire  d'une  langue  en  aultre  (1540).  On  nous  rappelle  que 
son  aspect  schématique  s'explique  par  le  fait  qu'il  ne  constitue  qu'un  partie  du 
grand  ouvrage  que  Dolet  méditait  sur  VOrateur.  Pourtant,  malgré  ses  faiblesses, 
c'est  là  que  se  trouve  la  première  conceptualisation  pour  le  vemaculaire  d'un  plan 
de  traduction  inspiré  par  la  tradition  rhétorique.  Une  oeuvre  peu  connue  de 
Joachim  Périon:  De  optimo  génère  interprentandi  commentarii,  parue  à  la  même 
date,  converge  en  gros  avec  les  idées  exprimées  par  Dolet. 

Une  grande  place  est  accordée  à  l'analyse  sémantique  du  ienne  phrasis .  En 
général,  la  "phrase"  est  alors  la  "façon  de  parler"  et  prend  rarement,  comme  chez 
Jacques  Peletier,  le  sens  moderne  de  "segment  de  discours."  A  signaler  deux  ouv- 
rages, dont  l'importance  a  été  méconnue.  Le  Devis  de  la  langue  française  (1559) 
et  le  Second  devis  de  la  langue  française  (1560)  d'Abel  Mathieu  (qui  cherche  à 
substituer  à  "phrase"  le  mot  "nerf'):  ils  réalisent,  à  certains  égards,  VOrateur  que 
Dolet  n'a  pas  écrit. 

Si  les  deux  chapitres  sut  constructio  eiphrasis  montrent  essentiellement  com- 
ment la  brisure  du  texte-source  se  transpose  en  acte  d'écriture,  le  dernier  chapitre 
développe  largement  la  notion  (ïénergie  verbale.  Energie,  mot  fascinant,  qui  sug- 
gère que  le  langage  est  capable  de  ranimer  un  passé  mort,  de  concrétiser  im  texte 
absent.  En  fait,  deux  mots  grecs  ont  gravité  l'un  autour  de  l'autre  avant  que  l'un 
d'eux  soit  éliminé:  energeia  (force  en  action)  eienargeia  (clarté,  éclat).  La  langue 
a  eu  vite  fait  de  confondre,  à  la  faveur  d'une  quasi-homophonie,  "enargie"  et 
"énergie"  -  la  résultat  iconique  du  langage  et  sa  genèse  psychique.  Si  le  premier 
terme  a  disparu,  "énergie"  est  resté  un  mot-clé  pour  nombre  de  théoriciens  du 
XVIe  siècle:  Macault,  Sébillet,  Du  Bellay,  Peletier,  Mathieu.  L'énergie  est  la 
qualité  première  qui  permettra  au  traducteur  de  transcender  la  surface  de  l'écriture 
et  de  donner  vie  au  texte  q'il  produit. 

A  retenir  de  la  conclusion  l'ingénieuse  idée  que,  dans  la  pensée  humaniste,  la 
traduction  trouve  sa  place  logique  dans  le  grand  mouvement  conjoint  de  la  trans- 
latio  imperri  et  de  la  translatio  studii.  N'est-ce  pas  elle  surtout  qui  fait  entrer  de 
larges  tranches  du  passé  humain  dans  la  conscience  du  monde  moderne? 

Tout  au  long  du  développement,  l'analyse  est  subtile  et  nuancée.  Oserai-je  dire: 
un  peu  trop?  Il  faut  parfois  de  bons  yeux  pour  discerner  des  attitudes  contrastées 
entre  des  déclarations  qui  semblent  foncièrement  les  mêmes,  le  grand  refrain  étant 
que  la  meilleure  façon  de  traduire  estpaene  ad  verbum.  Il  était  difficile  de  men- 
tionner une  quantité  de  noms  sans  que  la  table  des  matières  fasse  figure  de 
catalogue.  G.  P.  Norton  a  su  l'éviter.  La  rançon  d'un  tel  plan  est  qu'il  est  nécessaire 
d'aller  chercher  en  divers  endroits  du  livre  ce  qui  a  trait  au  même  écrivain.  Aussi 
bien,  l'étiquette  signalétique  qui  suit  chaque  nom  dans  les  sous-chapitres  (ex.: 
Barthélémy  Aneau:  Letter  as  Icon;  Joachim  Périon:  The  Internalized  Text,  etc.) 
n'est  pas  toujours  claire  ni  justifiée;  il  y  a  là  une  recherche  systématique  qui  ne  me 
parait  pas  exempte  d'artifice. 

Il  est  presque  inévitable  que  les  spécialistes  de  la  Renaissance  soient  hantés  par 
l'humanisme.  On  soupçonne  ici  cet  insidieux  penchant  à  mettre  l'accent  sur 
l'héritage  gréco-latin  et  à  négliger  le  reste  du  discours  social.  Or,  quand  on 
embrasse,  tout  préjugé  mis  à  part,  le  corpus  des  traductions  faites  en  France  au 
XVIe  siècle,  on  est  étonné  par  le  petit  nombre  de  textes  fournis  par  les  auteurs 
anciens  comparés  à  la  masse  des  ouvrages  de  piété,  de  morale,  d'érudition,  d'agré- 
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ment,  etc.  traduits  d'écrivains  medio-  ou  néo-latins,  italiens,  espagnols  et  autres. 
C'est  ainsi  que,  parmi  la  soixantaine  de  traductions  publiées  par  Gabriel  Chap- 
puys,  le  plus  fécond  des  traducteurs  français  du  temps,  on  ne  découvrira  pas  un 
seul  auteur  classique.  Peut-être  que  les  grands  praticiens  ne  sont  que  de  piètres 
théoriciens;  mais  on  est  quelque  peu  déçu  que  Chappuys  ne  soint  mentionné  qu'en 
passant  et  que  ne  figure  pas  à  l'Index  le  nom  d'Herberay  des  Essarts,  qui  fut  pres- 
que aussi  illustre  qu'Amyot  A  ce  propos  se  pose  la  question:  ne  serait-il  pas 
intéressant  de  dépasser  les  déclarations  formelles  des  traducteurs  et  de  rechercher 
dans  les  textes  leur  idéologie  inavouéel  Mais  n'en  faisons  pas  grief  à  l'auteur  une 
telle  enquête  sortirait  des  limites  du  présent  volume;  on  doit  souhaiter  qu'elle  fasse 
prochainement  l'objet  d'un  autre  volume. 

Il  faudrait  aussi  ne  pas  élever  trop  haut  la  barrière  rituellement  dressée  entre  le 
Moyen  âge  français  et  la  Renaissance.  Il  est  raisonnable,  sans  doute,  d'aller 
chercher  chez  les  himianistes  italiens  l'origine  des  idées  qui  animent  en  France  les 
théoriciens  de  la  traduction.  Mais  il  ne  serait  pas  mauvais  d'examiner  de  plus  près 
la  longue  lignée  des  "translateurs"  médiévaux,  dont  les  "prohesmes"  ou  "excu- 
sations"  sont  souvent  fort  explicites.  Un  exemple  entre  cent,  ce  texte  de  Jean 
d'Antioche,  qui  a  mis  en  français,  en  1282,  IsiRettorique  de  Marc  Tulles  Cyceroru 

Chascune  lengue  si  a  ses  praoprietez  et  sa  manière  de  parler,  et  por  ce  nul 
translateor  o  interpreteor  ne  porroit  jamais  bien  translater  d'une  lengue  a  autre 
s'il  ne  s'enformast  a  la  manière  et  as  proproprietez  de  celé  lengue  en  qui  il 
translate.  Por  laquele  chose  il  covint  au  translateor  de  cest  science  de  trans- 
later aucune  fois  parole  por  parole,  et  aucune  fois  et  plus  sovent  sentence  por 
sentence,  et  aucune  fois  por  la  grant  oscurté  de  la  sentence  H  covint  il  sozjoin- 
dre  et  acreistre. 

Ces  quelques  réserves  mises  à  part,  on  saura  gré  à  G. P.  Norton  de  nous  avoir 
donné  un  livre  solidement  pensé  et  richement  documenté,  qui  constitue,  pour 
parler  conmie  Biaise  de  Vigenère  -  un  des  plus  remarquables  traducteurs  de  la 
Renaissance  française  -  "une  grande  panerée  d'herbes,"  dont  on  obtiendra  par 
triage  une  "exquise  salade." 

PAUL  CHAVY,  Dalhousie  University 
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RSA  Call  for  Papers 

The  next  National  Conference  of  the  Renaissance  Society  of  America  will  be  hosted 
by  the  Arizona  Center  for  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies  at  Arizona  State 
University,  Tempe,  Arizona,  March  12-14,  1987. 

Possible  topics  include:  Methodology:  New  Directions  Across  the  Disciplines; 
Periodization:  Geographical  and  Temporal;  The  Patronage  System;  History  of 
Science  and  Technology;  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  Deadline  for  submitting 
papers  is  September  1,  1986. 

For  further  information,  please  contact:  Jeanie  R.  Brink,  Director,  Arizona 
Center  for  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies,  Arizona  State  University,  Tempe, 
Arizona  85287,  (602)  965-5900. 

Hoeniger  Fund 

On  July  1,  1986,  F.  David  Hoeniger  retired  from  his  position  as  Professor  of 
English  at  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto.  Professor  Hoeniger  was  the 
founder  of  the  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies,  and  an  instigator 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies. 

As  he  has  for  many  years  been  an  active  buyer  and  seller  of  books,  making  many 
generous  gifts  to  the  Centre's  collection  from  the  fruits  of  this  activity,  his  friends  at 
the  Centre,  as  a  fitting  way  to  conmiemorate  Professor  Hoeniger's  role  in  Renais- 
sance studies  in  Canada  and  further,  have  established  a  fund  to  allow  him  to  add  to 
the  Centre's  holdings  of  rare  books.  Those  wishing  to  contribute  to  the  fund  should 
send  cheques  payable  to  "Victoria  University:  Hoeniger  Fund"  to  Prof.  Ger- 
maine Warkentin,  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  M5S  lAl. 
They  will  receive  a  receipt  which,  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  can  be  used  for 
income  tax  purposes. 

RSA  South-Central  Conference 

The  South-Central  Renaissance  Conference  will  meet  April  2-4, 1987  at  Baylor 
University  in  Waco,  Texas.  Papers  on  the  following  topics  are  especially  invited: 
Renaissance  Iconography;  Melancholia;  John  Amos  Comenius;  Renaissance 
Music  in  Shakespeare;  and  Class  Discriminants.  Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  the 
program  chair,  Dorothy  Brown,  Loyola  University,  Box  14,  6363  St.  Charles 
Avenue,  New  Orleans,  LA  70118.  The  deadline  for  submission  is  December 
31,  1986. 
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The  Triumphal  Entry 

in  Sixteenth- Century  France 


V.E.  GRAHAM 


1  he  triumphal  entry  in  sixteenth-century  France  forms  part  of  a  very  long 
tradition  that  dates  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  continues,  with  interrup- 
tions, right  into  the  nineteenth  century.^  The  early  royal  entries  into  Paris 
and  other  cities  in  the  French  provinces  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury have  already  been  carefully  documented  by  Bernard  Guenée  and 
Françoise  Lehoux.^  By  that  date  the  form  of  the  ceremony  was  well  estab- 
lished and  the  word  "triumphal"  was  beginning  to  be  used  in  the  great 
variety  of  ways  one  finds  in  the  century  following,  where  it  came  to  be 
applied  not  only  to  entries  but  to  coronations,  weddings,  funerals,  masses, 
buildings  and  even  to  costume.  The  only  similar  descriptive  term  equally 
common  at  the  time  and  equally  vague  in  its  import  is  the  appelation 
"à  l'antique." 

Both  expressions  evoke  classical  models,  to  be  sure,  and  one  might  well 
ask  how  much  was  then  actually  known  concerning  Roman  triumphs  and 
other  customs  they  were  supposedly  imitating.  This  no  doubt  varied  con- 
siderably, depending  on  the  commentators,  but,  as  early  as  1517,  for  the 
entry  of  Francis  I  into  Rouen,  one  of  the  decorations  consisted  of  a  huge 
horse  with  its  front  feet  up  in  the  air  and  on  its  back  a  figure  representing 
the  king.  The  account  of  the  entry  notes  that  this  statue 

avoit  esté  ordonné  pour . . .  émuler  le  triomphe  des  romains,  desquelz  à 
leurs  consulz,  imperateurs  ou  autres  hommes  vertueulx,  qui  avoient  fait 
chose  digne  de  mémoire  à  l'utilité  de  la  chose  publique,  erigoyent  en  lieu 
patent  à  Rome  une  statue  de  marbre  ou  cuyvre  pour  perpétuelle  mémoire 
de  celuy  qui  estoit  digne  de  triumphe. 

Royal  entries  into  Rouen  differed  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
in  that  they  regularly  involved  the  use  of  triumphal  chariots,  somewhat 
like  modem-day  floats,  rather  than  just  stationary  decorations.  For  the 
entry  of  Henry  II  into  that  city  in  mid-century,  we  find  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  their  purpose: 
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faisantz  le  parfait  du  magnifique  triumphe  que  la  ville  de  Rouen  vouloit 
exhibiter  à  la  majesté  de  son  Roy,  non  par  simulacres  ou  platte  peinture, 
mais  par  l'effect  des  choses  vives  et  mouvantes,  à  l'imitation  expresse  des 
Romains  triumphateurs. 

And  as  for  triumphal  arches,  the  account  of  Henry  IFs  entry  into  Lyon 
noted  specifically  that  one  of  the  arches  constructed  for  that  occasion  was 
"autant  belle  que  tout  l'édifice  esgalloit  en  beauté  d'architecture  à  tous  les 
arcz  qui  aujourd'huy  nous  restent  de  tant  d'excellentz  monumentz  et  reli- 
ques de  la  gloire  des  Romains." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  basic  problem  facing  anyone  wishing  to  study 
ceremonial  entries  is  their  ephemeral  character.  The  various  triumphal 
arches  with  statues,  inscriptions  and  bas-reliefs,  as  well  as  other  elaborate 
monuments  such  as  fountains  flowing  with  wine,  colossi,  pyramids, 
columns,  and  obelisks,  were  all  made  of  wood,  painted  canvas  and  plaster, 
skilfully  moulded  and  coloured  so  as  to  simulate  marble.  (Fig.  1)  These 
were  the  "simulacres  ou  platte  peinture"  disparagingly  referred  to  in  the 
account  of  the  Rouen  entry  of  1550.  Such  decorations  were  systematically 
dismantled  right  after  the  ceremony,  and  the  only  potential  sources  of 
information  remaining  are  the  commemorative  albums  frequently  pub- 
lished to  mark  the  event,  some  of  which  were  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  the 
notarized  drawings  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  those  responsible  for 
executing  the  decorations,  where  these  exist,  and  civic  account  books 
detailing  expenditures  of  various  kinds.  These  in  turn  can  sometimes  be 
controlled  by  informal  descriptions  provided  by  eye-witnesses,  but  the  for- 
mulary language  used  in  the  documents  in  particular,  makes  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  reconstitute  with  any  degree  of  assurance  what  actually  took  place, 
as  McAllister  Johnson  has  demonstrated  in  a  paper  published  in  the  third 
volume  of  Z^5  Fêtes  de  la  Renaissance? 

The  first  question  a  skeptical  critic  might  be  tempted  to  ask  is,  why 
bother?  Actually,  there  are  many  more  answers  to  such  a  hypothetical 
question  than  might  at  first  appear.  Since  triumphal  entries  into  large 
cities  were  unique  festive  occasions  costing  enormous  sums  of  money,  the 
City  Fathers  regularly  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  most  celebrated  poets,  pain- 
ters and  sculptors  to  help  co-ordinate  the  decorations.  These  artists  in- 
variably formed  part  of  the  establishment,  rather  than  the  avant-garde, 
and  this  aspect  of  their  creative  activities  is  generally  not  at  all  well  known. 
Thus  for  the  Paris  entry  of  Henry  II,  the  City  Council  did  not  call  on  the 
bright  young  members  of  the  Pléiade  or  the  artists  who  were  soon  to 
become  known  as  the  School  of  Fontainebleau.  Instead,  they  turned  to  the 
translator  Jean  Martin,  the  reactionary  poet  Thomas  Sebillet,  and  the  well- 
known  artists  Jean  Goujon  and  Jean  Cousin.  By  1571,  however,  for  the 
entry  of  Charles  IX,  they  were  ready  to  commission  the  now  official  court 
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poets,  Ronsard  and  Dorat,  to  help  plan  the  entry  and  compose  inscriptions 
in  French,  Latin  and  Greek,  while  the  Fontainebleau  painter,  Nicolo 
dell'Abate,  along  with  his  son  and  the  sculptor,  Germain  Pilon,  were 
entrusted  with  executing  the  decorations. 

In  their  evolution,  the  indicators  of  taste  provided  by  such  interdisci- 
plinary collaborations  are  important  clues  to  the  development  of  Human- 
ism during  the  century,  as  well  as  the  variable  influence  of  such  key  sources 
as  the  Scriptures,  Classical  mythology,  the  Hypnerotomachia  and  the 
Emblems  of  Alciati.  George  Kernodle,  in  his  seminal  work.  From  Art  to 
Theatre,  has  shown  the  close  connection  that  exists  between  the  classical 
stage  with  its  proscenium  arch  and  the  dramatisations  associated  with  the 
triumphal  arches  in  sixteenth-century  entries  in  particular.'* 

Early  in  the  century  the  French  painter  Geoffroy  Tory  had  used  archi- 
tectural elements  as  ornaments  in  an  entry  book,  initiating  a  trend  which 
saw  the  application  of  stylized  triumphal  arches  to  decorative  frames  for 
the  title  pages  of  all  kinds  of  books.  And  finally,  tombs  in  churches, 
whether  free-standing  for  royal  personnages,  or  placed  against  a  wall  for 
nobles  of  lesser  rank,  also  gradually  adopted  the  form  and  symbolism  of 
the  triumphal  arch. 

The  honour  of  a  triumphal  entry  was  normally  reserved  for  the  King 
when  he  formally  entered  a  city  for  the  first  time  after  his  coronation.  An 
entry,  by  definition,  was  into  a  walled  city,  and  the  three  most  important 
centres  in  France  which  vied  with  each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their 
spectacles  were  Paris,  Lyon  and  Rouen. 

The  King  was  always  met  at  the  main  city  gate  by  civic  representatives 
who  reaffirmed  their  loyalty  to  him  as  their  sovereign  and  presented  him 
with  what,  at  the  time,  were  the  actual  keys  to  that  particular  gate.  The  pur- 
pose, as  we  are  told  in  the  account  of  Henry  II's  entry  into  Rouen  was  "par 
ces  moyens  attirer  la  faveur  et  benevolence  d'iccelluy."  When  the  King  had 
heard  the  official  "harangue"  or  "oraison,"  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
which  was  read  by  the  provost  or  mayor  kneeling  bareheaded,  he  then 
would  respond  in  kind,  and,  after  returning  the  keys,  would  take  his  place 
at  the  end  of  the  official  procession,  however  long  it  might  be,  following  the 
traditional  route  to  the  cathedral.  Here  there  would  be  a  similar  exchange 
of  pledges  with  respect  to  the  Faith  between  the  Bishop  or  the  Dean  of  the 
cathedral  and  the  King  who  would  kiss  the  Bible  or  holy  relics  before 
entering  the  church  for  prayers  and  the  singing  of  the  TeDeum,  using  the 
central  portal  which  was  opened  only  for  the  most  solemn  occasions.  This 
symoblic  entry  into  the  spiritual  kingdom  paralleled  in  a  sense  the  earlier 
entry  into  the  material  realm  through  the  city  gate  which  had  been  tem- 
porarily transformed  for  the  King's  benefit  into  a  triumphal  arch. 

The  link  between  the  two  was  provided  by  the  canopy  or  "poelle"  (from 
the  Latin  "pallium")  which  was  held  aloft  on  four  or  sometimes  six 
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supporting  poles  carried  by  the  city's  most  distinguished  citizens.  (Fig.  2) 
This  "poelle"  or  "ciel"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  placed  over  the  King's 
head  as  he  entered  the  city  on  horseback  and  removed  only  when  he  dis- 
mounted at  the  entrance  to  the  cathedral.  A  fixed  ceremonial  canopy  or 
dais  had  long  been  used  above  the  King's  chair  indoors  and  over  pulpits 
and  niches  for  statues  in  churches,  but  Guenée  and  Lehoux  argue  in 
favour  of  tracing  the  origins  of  the  portable  canopy  to  the  "poelle"  or  "ciel" 
which  provided  an  extension  of  the  sanctuary  when  the  Host  or  the  holy  oil 
used  in  the  coronation  ceremony  were  transported  with  an  escort  out-of- 
doors. 

In  Roman  triumphs  the  conqueror-hero  and,  later,  the  emperor  alone 
had  been  assimilated  to  Jupiter,  and  in  France  the  King,  as  God's  annoint- 
ed,  was  thought  to  take  the  place  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  which  was 
always  carried  in  procession  with  a  similar  canopy  over  it  at  the  Feast  of 
Corpus  Christi.  This  is  made  quite  explicit  in  the  description  of  the  entry  of 
Francis  I  into  Lyon  when  the  City  Fathers  received  the  King 

qui,  dès  lors,  comme  Dieu,  un  jour  de  grande  fête,  va  marcher  sous  un  dais 
merveilleusement  brodé,  précédé  de  lourdes  croix,  de  bénétiers,  d'encen- 
soirs, d'argent  et  d'or. 

In  the  same  city,  for  the  entry  of  Henry  IV  at  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
Dean  of  the  cathedral  addressed  the  King  as  follows: 

Nous  vous  avouons  pour  nostre  Roy,  et  vous  recognoissons  pour  la  vive 
image  de  Dieu,  représentant  parmy  nous  sa  Majesté  éternelle. 

In  this  context  the  public  fountains  flowing  with  wine  could  be  thought  to 
symbolize  a  kind  of  civic  communion  glorifying  the  sovereign  as  God 
incarnate. 

It  was  also  common  practice  for  triumphal  entries  to  be  accorded  to  the 
King's  consort,  to  other  members  of  the  royal  family  and  to  royal  visitors 
such  as  Henry  VIII  of  England  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V  when  the  King 
specifically  requested  it.  Sometimes  entries  by  the  King  and  his  Queen 
would  take  place  on  successive  days  if  they  were  on  tour  in  the  provinces, 
but  occasionally  they  were  widely  separated.  The  kings  of  France  were 
traditionally  crowned  at  Reims,  after  a  triumphal  entry  into  that  city,  but 
the  queens  were  crowned  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  just  north  of  Paris. 
Often  their  entry  into  the  capital  would  take  place  shortly  after  their  cor- 
onation. This  was  the  case  with  Henry  II's  wife,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and 
with  Charles  IX's  wife,  Elisabeth  of  Austria.  The  same  sequence  was 
planned  for  Marie  de'  Medici,  the  wife  of  Henry  IV,  even  though  her  cor- 
onation took  place  after  ten  years  of  marriage  and  six  children,  at  a  time  when 
Henry  IV  wished  to  legalize  her  status  as  a  possible  regent.  The  coronation 
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Figure  2:  Entry  of  Henry  IV  into  Rouen,  15% 
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went  ahead  as  scheduled  on  May  13,  1610  but  the  entry,  which  was  to 
follow  a  few  days  later,  had  to  be  cancelled  when  Henry  IV,  out  riding  in 
his  coach  the  day  after  the  coronation,  was  stabbed  to  death  by  a  mal- 
content. 

By  extension,  a  triumphal  entry  was  also  usually  accorded  in  the  provin- 
ces to  governors  representing  the  King  when  they  first  assumed  their 
functions,  and  to  Papal  Legates  and  newly  appointed  Bishops,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  In  these  cases  there  were  sometimes 
arguments  about  the  propriety  of  providing  the  canopy  or  "poelle"  which 
was  the  highest  possible  mark  of  honour.  In  Paris,  for  example,  for  the 
entry  of  the  Papal  Legate  in  1530,  the  City  Fathers  agreed  that  the  "poelle" 
could  be  carried  by  representatives  of  the  merchant  guilds  but  not  by  the 
City  Comptrollers,  "parce  que  cy  devant  cela  ne  se  trouve  avoir  esté  faict,  et 
aussi  que  pour  l'Entrée  du  Roy  l'on  ne  pourroit  faire  davantage."  At  Lyon 
in  1533,  where  the  Dauphin  and  the  Papal  Legate  were  to  make  entries  the 
day  before  and  the  day  after  that  of  Queen  Ellenore,  the  second  wife  of 
Francis  I,  it  was  decided  not  to  provide  a  "poelle"  for  the  Papal  Legate  who 
then  refused  to  participate,  even  though  the  description  of  the  three  cere- 
monies was  in  the  process  of  being  printed  as  though  they  had  already 
taken  place. 

The  demands  of  precedent  and  protocol  were  paramount,  not  only  in 
the  context  of  the  royal  entry  in  general,  but  in  terms  of  what  had  been  done 
in  any  particular  city  in  the  past.  Nîmes  was  exceptional,  in  that  the  City 
Fathers  had  put  up  a  permanent  monument  in  the  form  of  a  stone  column 
surmounted  by  a  salamandar  made  of  lead  to  commemorate  the  entry  of 
Francis  I.  They  wanted  to  do  the  same  sort  of  thing  for  Charles  IX  but  had 
to  abandon  the  idea  when  there  was  insufficient  time  to  undertake  con- 
struction. And  at  Macon,  when  it  was  known  that  Charles  IX  was  to  visit 
that  city  in  June  1564,  a  frantic  search  failed  to  turn  up  any  of  the  docu- 
ments concerning  Henry  II's  earlier  entry,  so  that  the  local  council  was 
obliged  to  organize  an  entry  unrelated  to  precedent.  In  1595,  however, 
when  Henry  IV  visited  the  city,  plans  for  his  entry  were  based  on  what  had 
been  devised  for  Charles  IX  thirty  years  earlier. 

The  first  matter  to  be  regulated,  of  course,  was  the  route  to  be  followed. 
Wherever  possible,  the  elaborate  covered  reviewing  stand  with  a  special 
chair  for  the  King  was  set  up  at  an  abbey  or  convent  just  outside  the  city 
gates.  In  the  case  of  Paris,  this  was  traditionally  at  the  Priory  of  St.  Lazare, 
just  beyond  the  Porte  St.  Denis  which  gave  access  to  the  rue  St.  Denis,  the 
principal  commercial  artery  leading  into  the  city  from  the  north  and  one  of 
its  few  relatively  straight  roads,  since  it  had  earlier  been  an  ancient  Roman 
thoroughfare.  It  was  also  the  route  which  St.  Denis,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
city,  is  supposed  to  have  followed  after  his  martyrdom  when  he  miracu- 
lously carried  his  decapitated  head  under  his  arm  as  far  as  the  site  of  the 
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future  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  which  was  also  the  traditional  location  of  the 
tombs  of  the  French  kings.  Ralph  Giesey,  in  a  book  on  the  royal  funerary 
ceremony  in  sixteenth-century  France,  has  provided  a  fascinating  study  of 
the  similarly  elaborate  ceremonies  that  marked  a  king's  death,  and  his 
triumphal  return  back  up  the  same  route  that  had  led  him  into  the  city  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  formal  entry.^ 

The  processional  route  for  triumphal  entries  into  Paris  began,  then,  at 
the  Porte  St.  Denis,  following  the  rue  St.  Denis  down  to  the  Seine  where  it 
ended  abruptly  at  the  Chatelet.  Here  it  was  customary  to  mount  a  large 
illusionistic  painting,  some  thirty  feet  high  and  forty  feet  wide,  to  conceal 
the  river  and  the  view  beyond.  At  this  point,  however,  the  procession 
turned  left  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  Pont  Nostre  Dame  which  led  across 
the  river  to  the  cathedral.  This  bridge  had  houses  on  both  sides  of  it,  much 
like  the  Ponte  Vecchio  in  Florence  today,  and  here  it  was  customary  to 
place  arches  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  with  a  kind  of  roof  of  greenery 
overhead  from  which  hung  various  ciphers  and  coats-of-arms. 

At  Lyon,  the  processional  route  ran  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Saône 
from  the  main  gate  down  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Jean  which  was  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  the  see  of  the  Primate  of  France.  This  was  the  route  followed 
by  all  of  the  kings  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  the  exception  of  Henry  III 
who  had  gone  to  Warsaw  after  his  election  as  King  of  Poland  in  1 573 .  When 
he  received  news  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  Charles  DC,  early  the  following 
year,  he  immediately  set  out  on  the  return  journey  to  France,  detouring  via 
Italy  on  the  way.  Since  he  was  to  enter  Lyon  from  the  south,  rather  than  the 
north,  a  different  route  was  used  which  required  the  construction  of  a  spe- 
cial temporary  bridge  over  the  Rhône. 

The  organization  of  a  triumphal  entry  required  a  tremendous  effort  and 
involved  the  participation  of  a  vast  number  of  people  if  it  was  to  be  done  on 
the  scale  characteristic  of  the  principal  cities  in  France.  In  order  to  finance 
the  considerable  expenditures,  many  substantial  loans  at  high  rates  of 
interest  were  arranged  with  wealthy  citizens,  members  of  the  nobility  and 
the  heads  of  religious  congregations.  Ordinary  citizens,  who  naturally 
tended  to  resent  the  levies  imposed  on  them,  were  summoned  by  the  town 
criers  to  appear  for  the  ceremony  on  pain  of  stiff  fines  or  other  punish- 
ment. And  when  they  did,  as  one  learns  from  the  account  books  for 
Charles  IX's  entry  into  Paris,  the  constabulary  were  out  in  force,  equipped 
with  1,500  matraques  or  police  billies  to  keep  spectators  under  control 
along  the  route.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  read  in  the  different  chronicles 
that  some  spectators  were  crushed  to  death  in  the  crowd  or  that  a  few 
soldiers,  in  their  armour,  died  from  suffocation. 

One  of  the  common  features  of  royal  entries  was  the  very  visible  pres- 
ence of  the  militia,  with  companies  of  foot-soldiers  and  mounted  units  in- 
corporated into  the  procession.  Some  of  them  also  were  involved  in 
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providing  appropriate  military  salutes  as  the  King  arrived  at  the  city  gates. 
In  Paris  and  Lyon,  this  required  transporting  cannons  from  the  central 
arsenal  to  the  bulwarks  outside  the  city  wall,  while  at  seaports  such  as  Bor- 
deaux, the  guns  would  fire  from  vessels  in  the  harbour,  since  the  king 
usually  arrived  there  by  water.  And  it  was  not  just  a  case  of  a  21-gun  salute, 
since  the  narrative  accounts  often  mention  that  the  salvoes  lasted  any- 
where from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  at  Caen,  for  the  entry  of  the 
Dauphin  in  1532,  there  were  no  fewer  than  120  pieces  of  artillery  firing 
simultaneously. 

All  the  church  bells  would  be  rung,  too,  and  as  the  King  entered  the  city 
gates,  there  would  be  a  fanfare  of  trumpets.  If  smaller  cities  could  not  pro- 
vide these,  along  with  fifes  and  drums,  they  would  be  imported  from  a 
larger  centre.  Music  was  regularly  played  at  the  location  of  the  different 
monuments  along  the  processional  route  and  the  streets  were  also  sanded 
and  strewn  with  flowers  if  the  season  was  appropriate.  Citizens  who  had 
houses  on  the  official  route  were  required  to  hang  tapestries  from  their 
windows  and  groups  of  young  children  were  co-opted  to  shout  "Vive  le 
Roy"  and  "Noël"  as  the  king  arrived  at  each  successive  monument. 

One  might  well  wonder  why  the  word  "Noël"  should  be  used  under  such 
circumstances.  A  possible  explanation  that  might  suggest  itself  is  that  it 
was  simply  an  exclamation  of  festive  exuberance,  such  as  "Alleluia"  or 
"Hurrah!"  because  it  would  seem  highly  unlikely  that  any  conscious  iden- 
tification would  be  made  between  "Noël",  which  comes  from  the  Latin 
"natalem"  referring  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  the  presence  of  the  King  as 
God's  annointed.  A  more  plausible  explanation,  however,  is  provided  by 
the  traditional  French  coronation  ceremony  where  the  King  was  acclaimed 
after  the  actual  crowning,  not  with  the  Latin  "Vivat"  but  with  the  French 
"Vive  le  Roy  -  Noël.  Vive  le  Roy."  Here  the  mythology,  like  so  many  French 
royal  traditions,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  coronation  of  Clovis,  the  first 
of  the  recorded  kings  of  France. 

Clovis  was  a  pagan  converted  to  Catholicism  by  St.  Rémy  after  a  mira- 
culous victory  over  his  enemies.  He  is  supposed  to  have  pledged,  under 
pressure  from  his  wife  who  was  already  a  Christian,  that  he  would  join  the 
church  if  he  were  victorious  in  a  crucial  battle.  His  conquest  was  assured 
when  a  mysterious  white  stag  came  out  of  the  woods  to  indicate  a  ford  in 
the  river  at  the  only  possible  spot  where  his  troops  could  make  a  crossing  in 
order  to  surprise  their  adversaries. 

A  number  of  other  miracles  traditionally  associated  with  the  baptism  of 
Clovis  which  took  place  on  Christmas  Eve  and  his  coronation  at  Reims 
which  took  place  on  Christmas  Day  are  shown  in  one  of  the  decorations 
for  the  entry  of  Francis  I  into  Lyon  in  1515.  (Fig.  3)  There  was  said  to  be 
such  a  crowd  around  the  baptistry  that  the  priest  carrying  the  holy  oil 
could  not  get  through  to  St.  Rémy  who  was  very  perplexed  as  to  what  to  do. 
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Figure  3:  Entry  of  Francis  I  into  Lyon,  1515.  Baptism  of  Clovis 
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As  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven  in  supplication,  a  white  dove  is  supposed  to 
have  descended  from  on  high  carrying  in  its  beak  the  Sainte  Ampoule,  a 
precious  flacon  containing  a  miraculous  ointment  which,  after  its  use  on  this 
occasion,  was  then  carefully  preserved  for  all  subsequent  coronations. 

There  were  two  other  miracles  that  also  form  part  of  the  legend.  One  was 
the  supposed  transformation  of  Clovis's  coat-of-arms  which  had  consisted 
of  three  toads  into  the  three  golden  fleur-de-lis.  The  actual  origin  of  the 
fleur-de-lis  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  since  it  was  not  used  before  the 
twelfth  century,  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  associated  with  Clovis, 
even  indirectly.  Its  form,  which  is  very  like  the  point  of  a  halberd,  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  ornamental  fleuron  on  the  royal  sceptre  which 
ressembled  a  stylized  iris.  Similar  ornaments  were  used  on  the  open  crown 
that  French  kings  wore  until  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
when  it  was  officially  replaced  by  the  closed,  imperial  crown.  For  Henry 
II's  entry  into  Paris  in  1 549,  one  of  the  arches  had  two  angels  on  the  top  sup- 
porting such  a  crown  because,  as  the  text  explains,  "le  Roy  des  Français  ne 
recognoist  aucun  supérieur  en  terre  [mais]  est  monarque  en  son  pays  qu'il 
ne  tient  sinon  de  Dieu  et  de  l'Espée." 

Charlemagne  was  also  crowned  on  Christmas  Day,  and  some  of  the 
appurtenances  of  majesty  associated  with  the  Kings  of  France  were  sup- 
posed to  derive  from  that  ceremony.  They  included  the  great  crown,  a 
lesser  crown  the  King  put  on  after  the  actual  ceremony  of  coronation,  the 
sceptre  and  the  main  de  justice,  a  golden  rod  surmounted  by  a  hand.  Such  a 
symbol  in  the  gesture  of  the  "Ave!"  or  "Hail,  Caesar!"  had  been  used  in 
imperial  processions  by  the  Romans.  Claude  Paradin  in  his  Devises  héroi- 
ques  (Paris,  1622)  illustrates  the  form  but  the  main  de  justice  of  the  kings  of 
France  was  carved  from  ivory  in  the  gesture  of  the  logos,  i.e.  with  the  thumb 
and  first  two  fingers  straight  and  the  other  two  bent.  This  is  the  speech  ges- 
ture of  antiquity,  later  adapted  to  the  ritual  of  pronouncing  the  benediction 
in  the  Catholic  church.  Some  commentators  have  also  seen  in  the  ivory  of 
an  elephant  tusk  a  further  allusion  to  religion  and  wisdom  since,  icono- 
graphically,  this  is  what  the  elephant  always  stood  for.  The  earliest  re- 
corded representation  of  the  main  de  justice  dates  from  the  reign  of  Hugues 
Capet,  almost  two  hundred  years  after  Charlemagne.  In  the  seals  and 
medals  of  later  kings,  it  is  sometimes  shown  in  the  right  hand,  sometimes 
in  the  left,  but  the  symbolism  is  meant  to  suggest  that  the  temporal  power 
represented  by  the  scepter  is  proclaimed  abroad  by  the  logos  of  the  main 
de  justice. 

The  miraculous  power  of  the  outstretched  hand  of  the  king  has  been 
studied  by  H.P.  L'Orange  in  a  remarkable  book  caUed  Studies  in  the 
Iconography  of  Cosmic  Kingship  in  the  Ancient  World,^  and  the  final  miracle 
associated  with  Clovis  may  well  be  considered  as  an  extension  of  that  same 
concept.  After  his  coronation  by  St.  Rémy,  Clovis  is  supposed  to  have  had  a 
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dream  in  which  he  appeared  to  heal  his  favorite  squire  by  putting  his  hand 
on  his  neck.  The  squire  was  suffering  from  scrofula  and  when  Clovis 
repeated,  in  the  presence  of  St.  Rémy,  the  procedure  that  had  seemed  to  be 
efficacious  in  his  dream,  the  squire  was  instantly  healed.  He  then  used  this 
extraordinary  power  throughout  his  life,  and  it  was  also  theoretically 
transmitted  to  all  his  successors  at  the  moment  of  their  coronation.  The 
Kings  of  England  were  supposed  to  have  acquired  it  through  Henry  VI 
who  was  King  of  England  and  of  France,  and,  as  late  as  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Charles  X  went  through  the  formality  of  a  rather  unconvincing  public 
ceremony  involving  the  laying-on  of  hands.  This  particular  phenomenon 
has  been  studied  at  length  in  another  important  book  by  Marc  Bloch,  Les 
Rois  thaumaturges  J 

Scrofula,  or  écrouelles  as  it  is  known  in  French,  is  a  well-defined  malady 
of  the  lymphatic  system  resulting  from  malnutrition.  During  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  King  performed  the  ceremony  of  touching  the  sick  only 
on  set  feast  days  -  Easter,  Pentecost,  All  Saints'  Day,  and  Christmas  Day, 
but  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  ceremony  was  regularly  associated  with 
formal  entries,  sometimes  on  the  very  same  day  but  more  often  a  day  or  two 
after.  Victims  of  the  disease  would  come  from  all  over,  and  when  Charles 
DC  visited  Bayonne,  the  chronicles  record  that  "Le  Roy  toucha  les  malades 
des  escrouelles  d'Espagne."  Sometimes  there  might  be  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, but  when  Henry  IV  entered  Rouen  there  were  said  to  be  well  over  a 
thousand.  The  ritual  followed  was  for  the  King  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  his  outstretched  right  hand  on  the  invalid's  forehead  while  he  re- 
peated the  formula  "Le  roi  te  touche  et  Dieu  te  guérit."  The  origins  and  the 
history  of  the  custom  are  outlined  in  a  Latin  treatise.  De  Mirahili  strumas 
. . . ,  published  in  1609  by  André  Du  Laurens  (Andrea  Laurentio)  who  was 
Henry  IV's  physician. 

Another  traditional  feature  associated  with  the  royal  presence  was  to 
provide  "largesse"  for  the  assembled  crowds.  This  was  always  done  for  cor- 
onations and  weddings,  and  very  often  also  for  entries  such  as  that  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V  into  Paris  in  1540.  Bread  was  distributed  to  the  poor 
but  the  mixture  of  coins  of  various  denominations,  including  on  occasion 
some  that  were  specially  minted,  was  generally  scattered  in  the  cathedral 
by  the  heralds  to  the  cry  of  "Largesse,  largesse."  For  the  triumphal  marriage 
of  the  Dauphin  Francis  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  account  records  that 
when  largesse  was  distributed,  there  was  much  shouting  and  pushing 
with 

les  assistans  audict  lieu  [se]  precipitans  les  uns  sur  les  autres  pour  la 
cupidité  d'en  avoir.  Les  uns  demeurèrent  evanouys,  les  autres  perdirent 
leurs  manteaux,  les  autres  leurs  bonnetz  et  autres  habitz. 
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Prisoners  were  also  freed  from  jail  but  it  is  ironic  to  note  that  when  Queen 
Ellenore  and  the  Dauphin  were  scheduled  to  make  their  entry  into  Rouen 
in  1532,  Francis  I  wrote  to  the  Parlement  in  that  city  ordering  them  speci- 
fically to  take  four  prisoners  (three  men  and  a  woman)  to  another  location 
so  that  they  would  not  be  included  in  the  general  amnesty. 

The  King,  on  the  occasion  of  an  entry,  always  received  a  gift  from  the  city 
concerned.  In  earlier  times  his  progress  through  the  provinces  required 
provisioning,  with  hay  for  the  horses,  wax  torches  for  illumination  at  night, 
food  and  drink  for  the  numerous  company  that  went  with  him,  and  pres- 
ents of  wine,  sweet-meats  and  money  for  the  monarch,  members  of  his 
family  and  some  of  his  high  officials.  These  functions  continued  at  a  basic 
level,  of  course,  and  when  Charles  IX  visited  Langeais,  the  citizens  of  that 
community,  in  a  symbolic  gesture,  marched  out  to  meet  him  in  procession, 
each  grasping  a  small  handful  of  straw. 

The  gifts  of  coin  or  of  objects  made  from  silver  or  gold  were  of  a  value 
directly  proportionate  to  the  resources  of  the  city.  They  were  always  the 
subject  of  negotiations  between  the  City  Fathers  and  the  King's  Chan- 
cellor, and  what  really  mattered  was  the  weight  and  monetary  value,  not 
the  artistry  displayed  in  manufacture.  Such  items  could  then  readily  be 
converted  into  cash  and  that  is  why  literally  none  of  them  have  survived. 
Sometimes  the  King  would  be  given  a  vase  full  of  gold  medals  specially 
struck  for  the  occasion,  as  at  Avignon  in  1565,  or  an  elaborate  example  of 
the  goldsmith's  art.  The  latter  frequently  incorporated  coats-of-arms  or 
allusions  to  the  city  in  its  special  relationship  with  the  King.  Presents  from 
Lyon,  for  example,  always  had  a  lion  somewhere,  supporting  the  King's 
arms  or  a  column,  and  gifts  from  the  city  of  Troyes  in  Champagne  regu- 
larly evoked  Hector  and  the  Trojans  from  whom  the  French  kings  claimed 
to  be  descended. 

Smaller  centres  sometimes  ordered  their  gifts  from  Paris  or  Lyon,  and 
what  may  seem  somewhat  startling,  perhaps,  is  that  the  King  quite 
regularly  decided  in  advance  which  one  of  his  nobles  was  to  receive  the 
present  in  question  in  recognition  of  his  services.  Then  if  the  gift,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  was  especially  pleasing  to  the  King  and  he  wished  to  keep 
it,  he  was  obliged  to  reimburse  the  potential  recipient  in  kind.  At  Nar- 
bonne,  for  instance,  Charles  IX  was  given 

une  clef  d'or,  pesant  deux  cens  escus  ou  environ,  fort  bien  elabourée, 
burinée  et  emaillée,  avec  les  armes  et  devises  de  sa  Majesté  et  celles  de  la 
ville  au  plus  bas.  Le  Roy  le  trouva  si  belle  qu'aprez  l'avoir  un  long  tems 
contemplé,  il  luy  prit  envie  de  la  garder,  et  commanda  qu'on  donnât  autant 
qu'elle  pesait  à  celuy  qui  avoit  eu  en  don  le  present  de  Narbonne. 

In  larger  centres,  commemorative  medals  or  jetons  were  often  struck  as 
souvenir  items  for  officials  of  various  kinds. 
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Other  regular  features  associated  with  royal  entries  were  an  elaborate 
banquet  and  festive  bonfires  lit  in  the  evening  to  help  celebrate  the  occa- 
sion. These  were  called  "feux  de  joie"  or  "feux  d'allégresse."  The  account  of 
the  triumphs  for  the  signing  of  the  peace  at  Lyon  in  1559  recall  only  too 
vividly  the  brutality  and  the  violence  so  characteristic  of  the  age,  which  is 
often  overlooked  in  studies  primarily  oriented  toward  aesthetic  content. 
For  the  entertainment  of  the  spectators  there, 

Au  devant  des  prisons  Royaux  ...  fut  élevé  un  posteau,  garny  de  bois  et  de 
paille:  et  à  la  cyme  dudict  posteau  y  avoit  deux  chats  en  une  cage,  desquelz 
quand  ils  sentirent  le  feu,  faisoit  bon  ouyr  le  chant  et  mélodie. 

For  many  entries  there  were  also  regional  dances,  bull-fights  and  jousts  of 
various  kinds.  At  Marseille,  a  regular  feature  of  the  entertainment  con- 
sisted of  mock  battles  using  oranges.  The  tradition  of  having  savages  or 
wild  men  engage  in  scrimmages  goes  back  at  least  to  the  fourteenth  century 
and  is  found  in  centres  as  widely  separated  as  Troyes  and  Bordeaux.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  examples  that  made  a  great  impression  at  Henry  IFs 
entry  into  Rouen  consisted  of  one  hundred  Brazilians  plus  some  two  hun- 
dred French,  dressed  -  or  rather  undressed  -  to  look  like  Brazilians  and 
participate  in  a  demonstration  of  native  customs  which  included  fierce 
fighting.  There  were  also  simulated  naval  battles  on  the  rivers  at  centres 
such  as  Rouen  and  Lyon  and  at  port  cities  like  Bordeaux.  It  was  none  other 
than  Rabelais  who  was  responsible  for  organizing  the  Sciomachie  or  cele- 
bration with  jousting  and  military  displays  given  at  Rome  on  the  occasion 
of  the  birth  of  the  Due  d'Orléans  in  1550. 

The  most  considerable  items  of  expense  in  the  account  books  connected 
with  entries  were  not  for  decorations  or  for  gifts,  however,  but  for  costumes. 
One  must  remember  that  the  festivities  were  not  just  for  the  King  and  his 
entourage,  but  for  the  civic  hierarchy  who  were  also  there  to  see  and  be 
seen.  The  members  of  the  different  merchant  guilds,  military  companies, 
civic  groups  and  the  basoche  were  required  to  wear  appropriate  costumes, 
and  the  leaders  who  were  to  mount  the  official  stand  to  pay  hommage  to 
the  king  all  had  their  outfits  paid  for  by  the  city.  At  Rouen  in  1 563,  after  the 
suppression  of  a  revolt  the  previous  year,  many  who  were  ordered  to  march 
in  the  procession  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  Charlex  IX  "ne  peurent 
marcher  pour  n'avoir  assez  de  tailleurs  pour  faire  leurs  habitz." 

As  in  ail  such  processions,  the  lesser  functionaries  took  their  place  near 
the  front,  with  each  succeeding  group  becoming  more  and  more  impor- 
tant. The  earlier  ones  were  on  foot,  presumably  trudging  through  the  sand, 
while  the  later  ones  were  on  horseback.  These  included,  just  before  the 
members  of  the  King's  household,  the  wealthy  bourgeois  of  the  city  and 
another  group  consisting  of  their  sons  up  to  the  age  of  thirty  who  were 
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called  "Les  Enfants  de  la  ville."  The  latter  elected  from  their  number  a 
captain  whose  position  of  honour  singled  him  out  for  extra-special  atten- 
tion, and  these  elaborately-costumed  individuals  were  often  the  subject  of 
an  illustration  in  the  commemorative  albums.  No  women  ever  par- 
ticipated in  a  King's  entry,  not  even  his  consort,  and  for  the  Queen's  entry, 
where  the  monarch  in  turn  did  not  appear,  the  only  other  women  present 
were  the  ladies  of  the  court  who  rode  in  litters  or  carriages  in  the  royal 
party. 

There  were  many  sumptuary  laws  on  the  books  in  France  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  applied  very  strictly.  In 
an  ode  addressed  to  Henry  II  in  1550  (V,ii),  Ronsard  wrote  approvingly  of 
his  ordinance  restricting  the  use  of  velvet  and  silk  to  those  of  higher  rank, 
noting  that 

Le  velours  trop  commun  en  France 
Soubz  toy  reprend  son  vieil  honneur, 
Tellement  que  ta  remonstrance 
Nous  a  faict  voir  la  difference 
Du  valet  et  de  son  Seigneur. 

Men  were  also  forbidden  to  wear  cloth  woven  with  threads  of  gold  or  silver 
but  since  the  law  in  question  did  not  at  first  apply  to  women,  it  was  a  very 
difficult  one  to  administer.  Crimson,  which  corresponded  to  the  imperial 
purple  of  Roman  times,  was  considered  to  be  a  royal  prerogative,  but  Mon- 
taigne, writing  later  in  the  century  in  an  essay  entitled  Des  lois  somptuaires 
(I,  xliii),  observed  that  the  period  of  mourning  after  the  death  of  Henry  II 
(1550)  was  scarcely  over  when  the  use  of  brilliant  silks  woven  with  gold  or 
silver  became  so  common  among  doctors,  surgeons  and  courtiers  in  gener- 
al that  "si  vous  en  voyez  quelqu'un  vestu,  vous  en  faisiez  incontinent  quel- 
que homme  de  ville." 

In  the  descriptions  of  costumes  provided  for  those  participating  in 
triumphal  entries,  all  restrictions  seem  to  have  been  relaxed,  though  the 
King  himself  naturally  wore  the  richest  outfits,  encrusted  with  jewels 
whose  value  was  often  cited  or  described  as  "inestimable."  One  interesting 
observation  that  can  be  made  is  that  costumes  on  these  occasions  were 
invariably  of  the  latest  fashion  and  never  classical  or  "à  l'antique,"  despite 
the  fact  that  the  King  was  sometimes  shown  in  illustrations  with  a  laurel 
wreath  on  his  brow. 

When  one  turns  to  the  decorations,  the  themes  used  throughout  the  cen- 
tury are  seen  to  be  infinitely  complex.  One  could  make  a  lengthy  repertory 
of  them  under  such  general  headings  as  History  (either  real  or  legendary), 
Allegory,  the  Bible  and  the  Classics,  beginning  with  the  brief  dramati- 
zations that  were  presented  at  the  different  monuments  or  "théâtres"  along 
the  processional  route  for  the  early  entries.  These  involved  the  use  of  live 
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Figure  4:  LiUi>  or  Henry  II  into  Paris,  1549.  Porte  St.  Denis 
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actors  who  gave  their  performance  only  once  for  the  benefit  of  the  King  as 
he  arrived  at  that  particular  spot. 

In  Paris,  however,  statues  were  employed  at  a  relatively  early  date  to 
replace  the  live  "figurants,"  and  inscriptions  in  French  or  Latin  were  used 
to  explain  their  import  for  all  those  who  were  able  to  read.  Such  decora- 
tions were  usually  constructed  behind  canvas  screens,  and  they  were  kept 
under  cover  until  the  time  of  the  entry,  much  like  the  ceremony  of  unveil- 
ing statues  nowadays.  But  the  totality  of  the  ensemble  could  be  appreciated 
afterwards  by  those  walking  along  the  processional  route  and  each  in- 
scription, whether  comprehensible  or  not,  contributed  to  the  general  effect. 
As  John  Sparrow  has  pointed  out  in  his  book  Visible  Words  or  Inscriptions  in 
and  as  Works  of  Art, 

Besides  pleasing  the  eyes  of  those  who  look  on  it,  [an  inscription]  may  at 
the  same  time  affect  their  emotions,  and  it  may  do  this  even  if  they  do  not 
understand  what  it  means:  it  can,  by  its  assimilation,  convey  a  sense  of 
grandeur  -  a  sense,  usually,  of  "the  grandeur  that  was  Rome."* 

As  far  as  triumphal  entries  are  concerned,  inscriptions  both  in  French  and 
in  Latin  date  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  century,  but  Greek  is  used  only 
selectively,  first  at  Lyon  in  1533,  and  then  at  other  cosmopolitan  centres 
later  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  decorations  based  on  allegorical  figures  and  the 
Bible  were  certainly  more  common  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  but  they 
continue  throughout  the  entire  period.  A  common  feature  in  almost  every 
city  was  an  allegorical  representation  of  its  rivers  -  in  Paris  the  Seine  and 
the  Marne,  in  Lyon  the  Rhône  and  the  Saône.  One  could  quote  a  long  list 
of  abstractions  such  as  Concord,  Majesty,  Honour,  Victory,  Faith,  Justice, 
Fame  and  Religion  which  were  always  represented  as  female  figures  with 
identifying  attributes.  Blind  Justice  with  her  sword  and  scales  is  probably 
the  one  best  known  to  us,  but  the  lost  language  of  symbolism  was  common 
currency  at  the  time,  even  though  some  observers,  including  occasionally 
foreign  ambassadors  writing  home,  were  often  unable  to  interpret  it 
correctly. 

There  were  many  very  erudite  references  to  the  classics,  mostly  drawn 
from  the  compendiums  of  the  learned  mythographers,  such  as  Valeriano, 
which  went  far  beyond  the  familiar  classical  allusions  that  were  the  stock- 
in-trade  in  smaller  centres:  the  Nine  Muses  and  Apollo  as  representatives 
of  the  arts,  Minerva  with  her  helmet  and  the  Gorgon  shield  personifying 
wisdom.  Mars  for  warlike  valour  and  Hercules  representing  all  the  virtues 
associated  with  the  King.  The  latter  included,  incidentally,  the  ability  to 
persuade  his  listeners  with  the  power  of  his  oratory  and  not  just  his  physi- 
cal prowess.  This  concept,  which  evolved  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
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Figure  5:  Entry  of  Henry  IV  into  Rouen,  1596.  Obelisk 
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when  so  many  classical  legends  became  corrupt,  typically  shows  the 
monarch  with  slack  chains  attached  to  his  tongue  leading  to  the  ears  of  the 
representatives  of  the  four  estates  -  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  the  army  and 
the  populace.  For  the  1 549  entry  into  Paris  of  Henry  II,  Francis  I  was  shown 
in  this  guise  on  the  arch  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis.  (Fig.  4) 

If  Hercules  was  the  figure  most  commonly  identified  with  the  French 
kings  in  the  sixteenth  century,  one  can  also  find  examples  that  provide  the 
transition  to  the  notion  of  the  sun-king  that  was  to  dominate  the  icono- 
graphy of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  For  the  obelisk  constructed  at  Rouen  for 
the  entry  of  Henry  IV  in  1596,  for  example,  the  labours  of  Hercules  were 
shown  along  with  the  equally  glorious  achievements  of  the  monarch, 
while  at  the  very  top  of  the  monument  was  a  large  golden  sun  supporting 
the  King's  cipher,  an  H  surmounted  by  a  closed  crown.  (Fig.  5) 

Alastair  Fowler  and  Françoise  Joukovsky  have  examined  the  notion  of 
triumph  or  glory  in  sixteenth  century  poetry,  the  one  in  English  and  the 
other  in  French,  and  some  of  their  general  conclusions  apply  equally  well 
to  the  triumphal  entry.^  Whatever  themes  were  utilized,  they  all  exploited 
the  concept  of  the  king's  glory,  both  individual  and  hereditary,  and  after 
the  king's  death  they  evoke  the  immortality  that  would  be  his  through  an 
apotheosis  similar  to  that  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

In  the  triumphal  entry  we  find  substituted  for  the  prosaic  daily  setting, 
the  decor  necessary  for  the  king  to  become  the  person  he  will  be  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity.  Antiquity  was  thought  to  be  the  true  realm  of  fame  or  glory, 
with  the  present  being  ennobled  through  giving  to  it  the  dimensions  of  his- 
tory. Lasting  glory  is  not  just  a  reflection  of  material  power  but  a  spiritual 
force,  and  this  glory,  as  reflected  in  the  triumphal  entry,  is  a  feature  of 
merit,  not  sought  in  itself  but  achieved. 
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What  makes  Tyndale's  The  Practyse  of  Prelates  unique  in  the  literature  of 
the  Henrician  divorce  is  nothing  less  than  its  entire  polemical  orientation.^ 
At  a  time  when  the  intellects  of  Europe  were  rapidly  gathering  into  two  dis- 
tinct camps  on  the  divorce  issue,  Tyndale  sought  common  cause  with  no 
one.  Not  only  did  he  -  as  was  to  be  expected  -  continue  to  fulminate  against 
the  party  of  Rome,  but  he  decisively  withheld  his  allegiance  from  the  Hen- 
rician group,  despite  the  general  support  Henry  was  finding  amongst 
English  Lutherans.2  Throughout  the  King's  great  matter,  upon  which  all 
Englishmen  sooner  or  later  had  to  take  a  stand,  Tyndale  remained  un- 
swayed by  considerations  of  political  expediency  and  English  national- 
ism. Instead,  he  stood  courageously  alone  in  his  position  on  the  divorce, 
opposing  the  Henricians  in  their  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  and  opposing  the 
Pope  in  everything. 

In  doing  so,  he  promoted  a  radically  simplified  approach  to  the  exegeti- 
cal  questions  raised  by  the  divorce  issue,  an  approach  that  was  entirely  in 
keeping  with  his  own  emphasis  upon  the  literal  sense  of  scripture,  and  that 
proved  highly  unwelcome  to  Catholics  and  Henricians  alike.  For,  despite 
their  manifest  hostility,  these  two  parties  agreed  upon  one  thing:  the  nature 
of  the  problem  presented  by  the  divorce.  To  be  sure.  Catholics  and  Hen- 
ricians had  their  separate  and  incompatible  ways  of  resolving  that  prob- 
lem, yet  they  were  of  a  piece  in  regarding  Henry's  difficulties  as  having 
arisen  from  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  scripture  itself^  It  was  upon 
this  common  ground  that  Tyndale  attacked  both  parties  to  the  divorce 
case,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Tyndale's  book  is  unlike  any  of  the  other 
tracts  occasioned  by  the  divorce. 

In  brief,  Henry  contended  that  his  marriage  to  Catherine  of  Aragon  was 
in  fact  no  marriage,  inasmuch  as  she  had  been  previously  betrothed  to  his 
brother  Arthur  (Henry  claimed  that  this  previous  betrothal  had  been  con- 
summated, while  Catherine  insisted  vehemently  that  it  had  not).  This 
prior  union,  Henry  argued,  had  generated  a  marital  impediment  within 
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the  first  degree  of  collateral  affinity,  an  impediment  from  which  the  Pope 
was  not  empowered  to  dispense  (or,  as  Henry  was  at  first  disposed  to  claim, 
from  which  the  Pope  had  simply  failed  to  dispense  properly  in  Henry's 
particular  case).  It  was  ultimately  upon  the  source  of  the  affinal  impedi- 
ment in  scripture  that  the  arguments  of  both  parties  came  to  rest,  for  scrip- 
ture adopts  two  seemingly  contradictory  positions  on  the  subject.  The 
concept  of  affinity  itself  as  a  marital  impediment  derives  most  specifically 
from  Leviticus  20:21,  which  expressly  forbids  sexual  union  between  in- 
laws: "Yf  a  ma  take  his  brothers  wife,  it  is  an  unclene  thinge,  he  hath 
uncovered  his  brothers  secrettes,  they  shalbe  childlesse  therfore.""*  From 
this  command  (and  its  analogue  at  Genesis  2:23)  arose  the  canonical  view 
of  affinity  -  relation  by  sexual  union  -  as  a  diriment  impediment  to  mat- 
rimony equal  in  force  to  that  generated  by  consanguinity  (relation  by 
birth).5  Yet  Deuteronomy  25:5,  providing  for  the  custom  of  levirate  marriage 
(from  the  Hebrew  levir,  brother-in-law),  seems  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
Levitical  prohibition:  "When  brethern  dwell  together  and  one  of  them  dye 
âd  have  no  childe,  the  wyfe  of  the  deed  shall  not  be  geven  out  unto  a 
straunger:  but  hir  brotherlawe  shall  goo  in  unto  her  and  take  her  to  wife 
and  marie  her.  And  the  eldest  sonne  which  she  beareth,  shall  stonde  up  in 
the  name  of  his  brother  which  is  deed,  that  his  name  be  not  put  out  in 
Israel."  Very  simply  put,  it  was  Henry's  contention  that  of  these  opposing 
texts,  Deuteronomy  was  of  no  force  except  as  a  sign  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
New  Testament;  as^  Glasse  of  the  Truthe  (1530)  put  it,  the  levirate 

shuld  nat  be  but  in  the  misticall  sense  observed  by  us  christen  men: . . . 
Everye  prêcher  of  the  worde  of  god  is  bounde  so  to  laboure  in  the  gospell, 
that  he  styre  up  sede  to  his  brother  departed,  that  is  to  Christ ...  :  and  the 
sede  so  suscytate  must  have  the  name  of  him  depted,  that  is  of  Christ.^ 

Catherine's  adherents  responded  that  it  was  papal  prerogative  to  dispense 
with  the  Levitical  impediment,  especially  in  cases  -  like  Henry's  -  that 
specifically  met  the  provisions  of  the  levirate. 

The  resultant  controversy  was  indeed  complex,  and  developed  along 
lines  that  I  suspect  Tyndale  found  theologically  abhorrent.  Catholic  com- 
mentary upon  the  divorce  emphasizes  the  levirate  character  of  Henry's 
marriage  to  Catherine  and  seeks  to  promote  that  marriage  to  the  status  of  a 
divine  necessity.^  Henry's  partisans,  on  the  other  hand,  respond  by  calling 
into  question  the  papal  interpretation  of  scripture,  charging  the  Pope  with 
having  made  a  general  rule  out  of  what  was,  in  effect,  an  exception  to  the 
scriptural  prohibition  of  incest.^  Against  the  vast  literature  evoked  by  this 
controversy,  Tyndale  opposed  the  perspicuous  word  of  God  as  interpreted 
by  the  individual  conscience;  and  in  doing  so,  he  effectively  cut  the  ground 
out  from  under  both  the  Catholic  and  Henrician  positions. 
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Why  should  he  have  taken  such  a  course?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  one  is  to 
understand  the  contribution  Tyndale  made  to  the  religious  and  political 
thinking  of  his  time,  one  must  first  answer  this  question  fully  and  directly. 
Yet  satisfactory  answers  have  not  been  forthcoming.  Tyndale,  we  are  told,  in 
exile  from  England  and  out  of  contact  with  Henry's  supporters,  believed  the 
move  for  divorce  to  have  originated  entirely  with  Wolsey,  and  to  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  King  by  clerical  wiles.^  Hence  the  violent  denunciation  of 
Wolsey  in  Tyndale's  book,  which  thus  becomes  a  pious  offering  made  to  the 
abused  king  by  a  dutiful  subject.  Yet  while  it  is  true  that  much  of  the  Practyse 
is  a  diatribe  against  Wolsey,  and  that  Tyndale  finds  it  expedient  to  claim 
Wolsey  as  the  originator  of  the  entire  divorce  scheme,i^  we  are  hardly  jus- 
tified in  concluding  from  this  that  Tyndale  believed  Henry  himself  to  oppose 
the  divorce.  Tyndale  was  never  one  to  have  ingenuous  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
princes;  in  1528  he  had  already  written  that 

With  kynges  for  the  most  parte  we  have  none  accoyntaunce  nether  prom- 
ise. They  be  also  most  comenly  mercylesse.  Moare  over  yf  they  promyse/ 
they  are  yet  men  as  uncostante  as  are  other  people  âd  as  untrue." 

Are  we  to  believe  that  the  man  who  wrote  these  words  could,  two  years  later, 
wholeheartedly  assert  Henry  to  be  a  pure  and  virtuous  prince  in  the  grips 
of  evil  counsellors?  Far  likelier  is  the  explanation  that  Tyndale  hit  at 
Wolsey  because  he  was  an  easier  mark  than  Henry,  and  because  an  attack  on 
prelacy  was  more  congenial  to  Tyndale's  politics  than  was  open  sedition.^^ 
In  fact,  Tyndale's  brave  stand  on  the  divorce  issue  would  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  several  motives.  Perhaps  he  did  still  retain  a  certain  cautious 
hope  that  Henry  could  be  dissuaded  from  his  purpose.  Certainly  he 
possessed  a  staggering  sense  of  intellectual  integrity  -  as  is  only  fitting  of 
More's  greatest  adversary  -  and  thus  could  not  consent  to  a  divorce  case 
built  upon  tendentious  reasoning,  physical  coercion,  and  falsified  referen- 
CQsP  And  even  beyond  these  considerations,  I  suspect  he  undercut  the 
arguments  of  both  Church  and  King  because  he  found  both  to  be  based 
upon  an  objectionable  premise:  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  subject  to 
the  final  arbitrament  of  a  single  man.  In  the  hands  of  the  prelates,  this 
assumption  had  already  borne  the  fruit  of  Catholic  tyranny;  and  by  1530, 
Henry  had  already  given  ample  indication  that  he  was  no  more  accom- 
modating a  theologian  than  the  Pope  himself.  For  Tyndale,  Church  and 
King  were  Charybdis  and  Scylla,  and  he  steered  his  way  between  the  two  in 
a  manner  already  suggested  by  his  own  early  writings. 


My  argument,  then,  is  that  the  Practyse  stands  to  Tyndale's  early  works  as 
does  praxis  to  theory,  that  the  invective  Henry  would  find  so  offensive  in  it 
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was  already  present  in  potentia  within  the  pages  of  The  Parable  of  the  Wicked 
Mammon  and  The  Obedîëce  of  a  Christen  Man.  Yet  here  the  major  obstacle 
to  interpretation  has  been  placed  by  Henry  himself,  who,  upon  reading  the 
Obedîëce,  reportedly  declared  that  "This  is  a  book  for  me  and  all  kings  to 
read."!^  Indeed,  it  has  long  been  popular  to  credit  Tyndale  with  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  Royal  Supremacy;^^  even  Stephen  Greenblatt's  recent 
and  masterly  study  of  the  Obediêce  asserts  that  "Where  in  his  later  career 
More  exalts  the  existing  institution  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  identifies 
heresy  as  the  alien  force  that  must  be  destroyed,  Tyndale,  for  his  part,  exalts 
the  monarchy  as  the  essential,  saving  secular  institution  and  defines  the 
Catholic  Church  as  the  demonic  other.''^^  Yet  that  essential,  saving  secular 
institution  receives  short  shrift,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  Practyse;  it  was  not 
necessary  that  Tyndale  encourage  Henry's  doctrines  merely  because  his 
earlier  work  had  suggested  them.  The  Obedîëce  itself,  like  the  Practyse,  is 
not  a  treatise  in  favour  of  the  Royal  Supremacy;  at  points  it  runs  entirely 
contrary  to  later  Henrician  doctrine.  But  the  distinctions  put  forth  in  Tyn- 
dale's  political  arguments  are  delicate,  of  precisely  the  sort  that  evaporate 
most  readily  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  and  thus  it  would  have  taken  little 
wrenching  for  Henry  to  turn  the  Obedîëce  into  a  treatise  on  caesaro- 
papism. 

Indeed,  Henry  and  Tyndale  did  agree  on  one  point:  kings  held  their 
thrones,  for  better  or  worse,  by  the  grace  and  authority  of  God.  Tyndale  was 
quick  in  rendering  unto  Caesar  what  was  Caesar's: 

All  bodyly  service  must  be  done  to  man  in  gods  stede.  We  must  give 
obedience/  honoure/  tolle/  tribute/  custome/  and  rente  unto  whom  they 
belong.  {Obedîëce,  sig.  T7^) 

Here  is  the  common  foundation  for  all  positive  law,  and  Tyndale  stands  on 
common  ground  not  only  with  Henry  VIII  and  James  I,  but  also  with 
Hooker  and  Anglican  doctrine  in  general  in  arguing  for  the  king's  pres- 
ence as  an  extension  of  God's  own.^''  And  individual  duty  is  thus  essen- 
tially clear-cut  for  Tyndale: 

Let  every  soule  submit  hi  sylfe  unto  the  auctorite  of  the  higher  powers. 
There  is  no  power  but  of  God.  The  powers  y^  be  are  ordeyned  off  God. 
Whosoever  therfore  resisteth  y^  power  resisteth  y^  ordinailce  of  God.  They 
y^  resist/  shall  recea  [sic]  to  the  silfe  dânaciô.  {Obedîëce,  sig.  DS^ 

In  Tyndale's  system,  as  in  Henry's,  secular  authority  derives  de  facto  from 
God's  proper  design  and  created  order,  and  of  secular  authorities  the  king 
occupies  the  supreme  position,  serving  as  a  virtual  placeholder  for  God 
himself: 
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God  therfore  hath  gevë  lawes  unto  all  naciôs  &  in  ail  Iodes  hath  put  kiges 
[sic]/  governors  âd  rulers  in  his  awne  stede/  to  rule  the  worlde  thorow  thë. 
(Obediêce,  sig.  D60 

Yet  the  Obedîëce  does  not  remain  faithful  to  Henry's  position.  Instead,  it 
insists  upon  an  explicit  and  strict  separation  of  church  and  state,  precisely 
the  kind  of  separation  against  which  Henry  was  set  to  rebel.  Even  the 
passages  in  which  Tyndale  argues  most  cogently  for  submission  to  royal 
authority  are  pervaded  with  the  importance  of  keeping  church  and  secular 
government  apart: 

Peter/  Paul  and  ...  all  the  other  Apostles  . . .  both  obeyed  all  worldly  auc- 
torite  &  power  usurpinge  none  to  thëselves/  and  taught  all  other  to  feare 
the  kinges  and  rulers  and  to  obeye  them  in  all  things  not  contrary  to  the 
commaundement  of  God/  and  not  to  résiste  them/  though  they  toke  away 
lyfe  and  goodes  wrongfully.  {Obedîëce,  sig.  L5^) 

In  no  case  may  we  resist  temporal  authority,  we  are  told,  and  in  all  things 
we  must  obey  it,  except  -  and  it  is  an  enormous  "except"  -  when  the  claims 
of  temporal  authority  conflict  with  those  of  scripture.  Underlying  the 
entire  train  of  logic  here  is  the  assumption  of  church  and  state  as  separate 
regiments,  distinct  entities  with  individual  -  and  usually  discrete  -  spheres 
of  influence. 

Nor  is  the  king  himself  God's  vicar,  Tyndale  continues,  except  in  those 
limited  instances  in  which  he  assumes  the  administrative  responsibilities 
of  the  kingship: 

The  most  despised  person  in  his  realm  is  the  kynges  brother  and  felow 
mëbre  with  him  and  equall  with  him  in  the  kyndome  of  God  and  of 

Christe Though  that  the  kynge  in  the  temporall  regimente  be  in  the 

rowme  of  God  and  representeth  God  himselfe  ...  :  yet  let  him  putt  of  that 

and  become  a  brother Whë  a  cause  y^  requireth  execucio  is  brought 

before  him  the  only  lett  him  take  the  parson  of  God  on  him.  {Obedîëce,  sigs. 
G3^-G40 

Thus  the  Henrician  equation  is  modified  almost  at  once.  The  king's  body 
is  viewed  as  distinct  from  the  king's  office,  and  only  the  latter  is  sanctified 
by  divine  law;  Tyndale's  position  could  not  have  been  less  flattering  to 
Henry's  vanity  or  less  acceptable  to  his  dynastic  ambitions. 

Clearly  the  Reformer  never  encouraged  utter  and  indiscriminate  sub- 
mission to  royal  prerogative;  rather  he  counselled  civil  obedience  only  in 
temporal  matters,  those  in  which  royal  authority  was  indisputable.  In  the 
marginal  cases  that  involved  obedience  to  both  temporal  and  spiritual 
authority,  submission  both  to  king  and  to  scripture,  the  latter  was  always  to 
take  precedence.  And  when  king  and  scripture  demanded  incompatible 
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obedience,  it  was  always  scripture  that  would  have  greater  claim  on  an 
individual's  allegiance: 

I  shewed  you  of  the  auctorite  of  princes/  how  they  are  in  Gods  stede  and 
how  they  may  not  be  resisted  do  they  never  so  evell/  they  must  be  resarved 
unto  the  wrath  of  God.  Never  the  later  yf  they  commaunde  to  doo  evell  we 
must  then  disobey  and  saye  we  are  other  wise  commaundet  of  God:  but  not 
to  ryse  agenste  them.  {Obediëce,  sig.  T80 

Here  is  the  very  principle  of  passive  disobedience  that  More  would  invoke  by 
refusing  to  take  the  Oath  of  Succession,  and  that  Henry  would  find  so  infur- 
iating. Yet  for  Tyndale,  passive  disobedience  was  a  more  pressing  and  stren- 
uous duty  than  it  would  ever  be  for  More;  it  required  not  merely  that  the 
individual  refuse  to  do  evil  himself,  but  also  that  he  openly  and  immediately 
denounce  the  evil  doing  of  others.  More,  seeking  to  slip  silently  through  the 
net  of  Henrician  tyranny,  only  declaring  his  opinion  of  the  divorce  when 
forced  to  do  so  and  when  that  opinion  was  no  longer  of  practical  value  for  the 
cause  he  supported,  was  in  Tyndale's  eyes  a  traitor  to  Christian  duty;  and  it 
is  typical  that  More  himself,  so  terribly  courageous  compared  to  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  should  be  found  wanting  in  the  balance  by  Tyndale. 

For  Tyndale  the  way  to  active  opposition  is  blocked,  but  it  is  blocked  by 
the  militant  pacifism  of  scripture,  and  not  by  the  inherent  sacrality  of  the 
king's  person.  And  here  again  we  return  to  what  was  for  Tyndale  the 
ultimate  arbiter  of  ethics:  the  word  of  God  as  revealed  in  scripture.  Over 
and  above  all  ordained  authorities  stood  God's  word,  demanding  ultimate 
obedience.  Yet  by  what  authority  might  we  interpret  God's  word?  By  the 
individual  conscience,  Tyndale  responds,  illuminated  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  Holy  Ghost:!» 

[The  scriptures]  came  not  by  the  will  of  man  so  maye  they  not  be  drawen  or 
expound  after  the  will  of  man:  but  as  they  came  by  the  holy  goost/  so  must 

they  be  expounde  and  understonde  by  the  holy  goost The  scriptures 

springe  out  of  God  and  flow  unto  Christe/  and  were  geven  to  leade  *  us  to 
Christ.  {Obediëce,  sigs.  S4'-^) 

For,  as  Tyndale  continues,  it  is  only  in  Christ  that  the  conscience  may  find 
peace:  "Thou  shalt  never  have  reste  in  thy  soule  nether  shall  the  worme  of 
conscience  ever  cease  to  gnaw  thyne  herte  tyll  thou  come  at  Christ" 
{Obediëce,  sig.  Tô^.  What  conscience  requires,  then,  is  that  one  preach  the 
gospel,  even  if  the  word  of  God  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  decrees  of 
the  magistrate:  "Yf  Christe  had  not  rebuked  the  phareses  because  they 
taught  the  people  beleve  in  their  tradicions  and  holynes  . . .  hemightehave 
be  uncrucified  unto  this  day"  {Obediëce,  sig.  L7^).  Certainly  this  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  submission  of  body  and  soul  to  temporal  authority  that  Tyndale  is 
sometimes  credited  with  having  taught.^^ 
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Doubtless  the  point  here,  as  Tyndale  repeated  again  and  again,  is  that  in 
opposing  the  Pope  the  Reformers  saw  themselves  attacking  a  temporal 
institution  with  a  false  claim  to  spiritual  authority.  Indeed,  any  institution 
-  whether  it  be  ecclesiastical  or  royal  -  that  seeks  to  combine  temporal  and 
spiritual  jurisdictions  is  fallacious  for  Tyndale,  and  to  be  denounced  in  a 
manner  carefully  dictated  by  scripture.  Thus  we  fmd  that  Tyndale's  politi- 
cal philosophy,  superficially  so  congenial  to  the  Henricians,  diverges  from 
their  views  at  four  important  points.  First,  it  denies  the  sanctity  of  the  royal 
person  as  distinct  from  the  royal  office.  Second,  it  forbids  conflation  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdictions.  Third,  it  authorizes  passive  resis- 
tance to  royal  decrees  that  enlightened  scriptural  interpretation  has  con- 
cluded are  sinful.  And  finally,  it  elevates  such  resistance  to  the  status  of  a 
Christian  duty.^o  It  is  in  discharge  of  just  this  duty  that  Tyndale  explains  he 
has  written  the  Practyse  of  Prelates: 

I  considered  the  falsehed  of  our  spiritual  tye  how  that  it  is  but  their  old  prac- 
tyse and  a  commune  custome/  yee  and  a  sporte  to  separate  matrimonye/ 
for  to  make  division  where  soch  marriage  made  unite  and  peace.  Wherfore 
I  coude  not  but  declare  my  minde  to  discharge  by  côsciëce  with  all/which 
thinge  I  had  done  long  sence/  if  I  coude  have  brought  it  to  pass.^i 

Tyndale  is  writing  the  Practyse  not  because  he  can,  but  because  he  must.  We 
have  come  to  the  matter  of  Henry's  divorce. 


The  Practyse  of  Prelates  is  unique  among  Henrician  divorce  tracts  in  being 
singularly  unconcerned  with  the  canon  law  governing  the  divorce. 
Less  than  a  fifth  of  Tyndale's  book  deals  in  a  direct  way  with  the  details  of 
Henry's  growing  controversy,  and  when  Tyndale  does  come  to  the  matter 
of  papal  dispensations  from  affinity,  he  brushes  it  aside  contemptuously. 
The  entire  problem  of  Henry's  marriage  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  we  are 
invited  to  believe,  can  only  be  solved  if  it  is  first  arranged  in  a  wholly  new 
form;  and  to  introduce  the  correct  perspective,  Tyndale  embarks  upon  a 
lengthy  historical  analysis  of  the  evils  of  prelacy.  When  the  central  issue  at 
hand  -  the  matter  of  affinity  as  it  may  or  may  not  have  tainted  Henry's 
marriage  to  Catherine  -  reappears,  it  does  so  in  the  context  of  the  radical 
interpretation  of  history  already  advanced:  it  is,  in  effect,  no  longer  the  cen- 
tral issue.  Henry's  supporters  recognized  early  that  the  massive  Catholic 
machinery  of  Biblical  exegesis  worked  to  their  favor,  for  it  allowed  them  to 
obfuscate  the  central  point  of  controversy,  to  scurry  down  one  interpretive 
alley  after  another  in  search  of  conciliar  decrees  and  patristic  arguments 
that  merely  generated  more  decrees  and  arguments.  Catherine's  represen- 
tatives, themselves  subject  to  the  same  scholastic  conventions,  generally 
replied  in  kind,  with  the  result  that  the  surviving  literature  on  the  divorce  is 
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substantial  in  length,  complexity  and  dreariness.  Tyndale  discarded  both 
the  scholastic  method  and  its  fruits,  however,^^  ignoring  the  opinions  of 
church  fathers,  popes  and  councils,  and  making  the  grand  assumption 
that  the  scriptural  crux  upon  which  the  divorce  case  rested  was  in  fact  no 
crux  at  all,  that  scripture  was  and  would  remain  clear  and  unproblematic 
in  its  literal  sense.  The  immediate  result  of  this  treatment  is  that  the  ques- 
tion of  impediments  and  dispensations  in  Henry's  case  tends  to  vanish;  it 
takes  up  relatively  little  space  in  the  Practyse  because  in  Tyndale's  scheme 
of  things  it  is  a  peripheral  and  obfuscatory  issue.  J.  F.  Mozley  is  right  to 
declare  that  the  divorce  problem  was  the  main  cause  of  Tyndale's  writing 
the  Practyse;^^  but  the  divorce  problem  dealt  with  in  the  Practyse  is  not  the 
same  one  addressed  in  the  tracts  of  Fisher  and  Abell  and  Cajetàn,  nor  is  it 
the  same  one  recognized  by  Henry's  defenders.  For  Tyndale,  the  problem 
is  far  less  one  of  theory,  and  much  more  -  as  the  title  of  his  work  suggests  - 
one  of  praxis;  and  thus  historical  incident  vanquishes  and  displaces  her- 
meneutics  within  the  text  of  his  book. 

Tyndale's  historical  discursus  in  the  Practyse  mainly  extends  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Obediece;  prelacy  remains  the  root  of  all  evil,  yet  if  prelacy  is 
the  root,  papacy  and  tyranny  are  branch  and  bloom.^  Temporal  and 
spiritual  authority  remain  distinct;  papacy  is  the  encroachment  of  the  lat- 
ter upon  the  former,  and  tyranny  the  encroachment  of  the  former  upon  the 
latter.  Throughout  his  book  Tyndale  maintains  that  "To  be  good  to  the 
comen  welthe  is  to  be  hurtfull  to  the  spiritualtye/  seyng  the  one  is  the  others 
praye  as  the  lambe  is  the  wolves"  {Practyse,  sig.  F5^).  Within  such  a  context, 
Tyndale's  analysis  becomes  particularly  pointed.  Its  polemical  purpose  is 
to  illustrate  the  evils  of  papacy  and  tyranny,  and  its  thesis  is  that  those  evils 
exist  in  a  delicate  equilibrium  regulated  by  the  institution  of  prelacy, 
which  profits  from  the  occasional  discomfiture  of  both  its  bad  children: 

The  Popes  have  put  doune  manye  good  Emperoures  by  help  offbisshopes. 
. . .  And  contrarye  wise  the  Emperours  have  now  and  then  deposed  diverse 
Popes  at  the  request  of  the  Cardinalles  and  other  greate  prelates/  by  whose 
helpe  onlye  they  were  able  to  do  it.  (Practyse,  sig.  F60 

The  early  church,  we  are  told,  was  perverted  to  prelacy  after  deacons  were 
given  control  of  church  coffers;  from  that  beginning,  prelacy  expanded  to 
encompass  the  entire  ecclesiastical  system,  gradually  usurping  greater  and 
greater  temporal  powers.  Thus,  given  the  church's  massive  wealth  and 
growing  importance  in  international  polictics,  it  was  only  natural  that  a 
particularly  brutal  and  depraved  ruler  should  aspire  to  empire  through  a 
pact  with  the  Pope.  For  Tyndale,  Charlemagne  was  just  such  a  one,  and  he 
receives  prolonged  and  scathing  treatment  in  the  Practyse,  very  much  as 
Wolsey  does  in  later  pages: 
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Charles  was  a  great  conqueroure  that  is  to  saye  a  greate  tyraunte/  and  over- 
came many  nacyons  with  the  swerde/  and  as  the  Turcke  compelleth  unto 
his  fayth/  so  he  compelled  them  with  violence  unto  y^  fayth  of  Christ  saye 
the  storyes.  But  (alas)  Christes  faith  where  unto  the  holy  gost  only  draweth 
mennes  hartes  ...  he  knewe  not.  {Practyse,  sig.  C3^ 

In  this  passage  -  drawn,  like  much  of  what  follows,  from  fairly  reliable 
sources^^  -  the  first  Holy  Roman  Emperor  appears  as  the  perfect  temporal 
counterpart  of  the  Pope  himself,  not  content  to  let  God  work  on  men's 
souls  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  intent  on  employing  scripture  against  its 
own  teaching,  as  a  rationale  for  bloodletting. 

Tyndale  had  often  argued  that  it  was  improper  for  spiritual  authority  to 
lay  claim  to  temporal  sway;  with  the  references  to  Charles,  however,  it 
becomes  clear  that  he  thought  the  pursuit  of  spiritual  powers  by  temporal 
authority  equally  abominable.  Pope  Leo  III,  he  observes  in  disgust, 

called  Charles  the  most  Christen  kinge/  because  of  his  good  servyce: 
which  tytle  the  kinges  of  Fraunce  use  unto  this  daye  though  manye  of  them 
be  never  so  unchrystened:  As  the  laste  Leo  called  oure  kynge  the  defender 
of  the  faith.  {Practyse,  sig.  C30 

This  reference  to  kingly  titles  is  Tyndale's  first  overt  comparison  between 
Henry  VIII  and  Charles  the  emperor-tyrant,  yet  the  pattern  of  parallels  in 
Tyndale's  prose  has  been  building  steadily,  and  continues  to  do  so.  The 
result  will  be  that  Henry's  matter  is  prejudged  before  its  introduction; 
the  theological  niceties  of  the  Henricians  are  nullified  by  historical 
precedent. 

Having  dismissed  the  emperor's  pretensions  to  Christianity  (and  hence 
to  justice),  Tyndale  next  examines  his  personal  behavior.  His  marital  con- 
duct, we  are  told,  was  contemptible: 

At  the  requeste  and  greate  desyre  of  his  mother/  he  maryed  the  doughter  of 
Desyderius  kynge  of  Lombardye/  but  after  one  yere  unto  the  greate  dys- 
pleasure  of  his  mother  he  put  hir  awaye  agayne:  but  not  with  oute  the  false 
sotyltye  of  the  Pope  thou  mayst  be  sure  nether  with  oute  his  dispensacyon. 
(Practyse,  sigs.  C3^  -  C4r) 

Yet  further,  Tyndale  continues,  Charles  was  an  incestuous  adulterer: 

He  kepte  also  .iiii.  concubynes/  and  laye  with  two  of  his  awne  dough ters 
therto.  And  though  he  wist  howe  that  it  was  not  unknowne/  yet  his  lustes 
beyng  greater  the  greate  Charles/  he  wold  not  wete  nor  yet  refrayne.  {Prac- 
tyse, sig.  C40 

This  is  Tyndale's  first  reference  to  incest  in  a  tract  ostensibly  dealing  with 
one  of  its  forms,  and  here  we  can  already  observe  the  radical  change  in 
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perception  involved  in  Tyndale's  unique  appraisal  of  the  divorce  problem. 
Although  it  was  Catherine's  representatives  who  would  charge,  again  and 
again,  that  Henry  was  committing  incest  by  ignoring  the  Pope's  prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  to  Anne  Boleyn,^^  here  the  incest  arises  from  a  kind  of 
spiritual  degradation  implicit  in  tyranny  itself,  a  tyranny  capable  of  com- 
manding both  Pope  and  laymen.  The  farther  Charles  isolates  himself  from 
the  rule  of  scripture,  the  more  depraved  he  becomes;  and  may  we  not  see 
this  pattern  reenacted  in  Henry's  marital  matters? 

The  section  on  Charlemagne  concludes  with  a  particularly  scurrilous 
tale,  designed  to  illustrate  the  depths  of  spiritual  degradation  to  which  the 
emperor  had  fallen  in  his  subservience  to  prelatical  ideals.  As  Charlemagne 
grew  older,  we  are  told, 

the  sayenge  is  that ...  a  hore  had  so  bewitched  him  with  a  ringe  &  a  perie  in 
it  âd  I  wotte  not  what  ymagerye  graven  therein  that  he  went  a  saute  after  her 
as  a  dogge  after  a  bitche/  and  the  dotehed  was  besyde  himselfe  and  hole 
oute  of  his  mynde:  in  so  moche  that  when  the  hore  was  deed  he  coude  not 
départe  from  the  deed  corps  . . .  tyll  at  the  last  his  lordes  . . .  went  unto  the 
[woman's]  cophyne  and  opened  it  and  sought  and  founde  this  rynge  on  hir 
finger:  whiche  one  of  the  lordes  tooke  of  and  put  it  on  his  awne  finger. 
When  the  ringe  was  of/  he  [Charles]  commaunded  to  burye  hir/  regardinge 
her  no  longer.  Nevertheless  he  cast  a  phantasye  unto  this  lorde  and  began 
to  dote  as  fast  on  him/  so  that  he  might  never  be  oute  of  syghte.  {Practyse, 
sigs.  C4r-v) 

This  peculiarly  nauseating  passage  depicts  the  very  ecstasy  of  abject 
servitude,  and  Charles  appears  not  so  much  as  the  direct  prisoner  of  Pope 
or  clergy  as  slave  to  his  own  debased  instincts,  instincts  that  grow  more  cor- 
rupt the  more  he  aspires  to  political  supremacy. 

The  story  of  Charlemagne  comprises  the  largest  single  episode  of 
Tyndale's  book  that  has  to  do  with  non-English  events,  and  it  deals  with 
the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  at  precisely  the  time  when 
Henry  was  growing  more  inclined  to  claim  imperial  prerogative  for  him- 
self in  his  great  matter.^^  Certainly  Tyndale  was  invoking  the  figure  of 
Charlemagne  as  a  cautionary  example  for  Henry;  but  did  he  expect  Henry 
to  see  this  example  also  as  a  personal  rebuke?  I  suspect  so,  for  not  only  does 
Tyndale  draw  explicit  comparisons  between  Charlemagne  and  Henry  (as 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  matter  of  their  respective  titles),  but  he  also  uses 
the  history  of  Charlemagne  to  introduce  a  series  of  associations  that  will  be 
redeployed,  when  the  time  comes,  within  his  discussion  of  the  Henrician 
problem.  When  Tyndale  finally  gives  us  Henry,  it  is  only  after  a  long  his- 
torical preamble  and  pages  of  bitter  invective  against  Wolsey.  Indeed,  it  is 
against  the  figure  of  Wolsey  that  Henry  himself  appears,  in  terms  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  treatment  of  Charlemagne: 
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As  I  harde  it  spoken  of  diverse/  he  [Wolsey]  made  by  craft  of  necromancye 
graven  ymagerye  to  beare  uppon  him  wherwith  he  bewitched  the  kynges 
mynd  âd  made  the  kynge  to  dote  uppon  him  more  then  ever  he  did  on  any 
ladye  or  gentylwoman/  so  that  now  the  kynges  grace  folowed  him  as  he 
before  folowed  the  kynge.  {Practyse,  sigs.  G4^-G50 

The  similarities  between  this  passage  and  the  anecdote  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  ring  are  numerous.  Not  only  is  Wolsey  described  as  bewitching 
Henry  just  as  Charles  was  bewitched  by  his  whore,  but  the  very  wording  of 
the  two  passages,  with  emphasis  upon  "graven  ymagerye"  and  dotage  and 
sexual  abasement,  is  substantially  the  same.  Tyndale  has  aimed  a  heavy 
blow  at  Henry  himself  through  repetition  of  imagery  and  diction;  he  has 
employed  his  own  graven  imagery,  that  of  the  book,  to  oppose  the  witch- 
eries of  Wolsey  and  the  high  prelates;  and  why  should  he  do  so,  were  it  not 
that  for  him  Henry  and  Charlemagne  and  pope,  kingship  and  empire  and 
prelacy,  were  already  inseparably  united? 

Nor  do  the  associations  cease  here.  Tyndale  proceeds,  at  long  last,  to  the 
matter  of  the  divorce  itself,  and  -  with  the  sarcastic  deference  so  typical  of 
his  polemic^^  -  offers  Henry  advice: 

If  the  kinges  most  noble  grace  will  neades  have  a  nother  wyfe/  then  let  hi 
serch  the  lawes  of  god/  whether  it  be  lawfull  or  not/  for  as  moch  as  he  him 
silf  is  baptized  to  kepe  the  lawes  of  god  and  hath  professed  them  and  hath 
swome  them.  Yf  the  lawe  of  god  suffre  it/  then  let  his  grace  put  forth  a  little 
treatyse  in  prynte  and  even  in  the  english  tongue  that  all  më  maye  se  it/  for 
his  excuse  and  the  defence  of  his  deade  and  say:  Loo  by  the  auctorite  of  this 
goddes  worde  I  do  this.  {Practyse,  sig.  H70 

This  done,  Tyndale  concludes,  Henry  need  not  fear  the  emperor  or  his 
associates.  Among  the  multiple  ironies  of  this  passage  is  the  disparaging 
implication  that  Henry  fears  the  emperor.  There  is  the  hint  that,  although 
Henry  has  been  baptized  to  "kepe  the  laws  of  god,"  he  has  so  far  done  no 
such  thing.  Further  comes  the  stinging  suggestion  that  Henry  publish  a 
treatise  in  justification  of  his  act  -  surely  an  oblique  reference  to  the  Assertio, 
Henry's  treatise  in  service  of  another  cause.  And  again,  there  is  the  recom- 
mendation that  this  treatise  be  composed  "in  the  english  tongue  that  all  më 
maye  se  it,"  a  proposal  that  Henry  must  have  found  particularly  obnox- 
ious, coming  as  it  did  from  the  heresiarch  who  was  flooding  his  kingdom 
with  English  New  Testaments. 

Yet  it  is  the  preceding  description  of  Charlemagne  that  casts  perhaps  the 
most  uncomplimentary  shadow  over  this  passage,  for  we  are  drawn  to  con- 
sider Henry's  divorce  action  as  a  mere  repetition  of  the  emperor's  earlier 
one,  in  which  he  put  away  the  daughter  of  Desiderius  "not  with  oute  the 
false  sotyltye  of  the  Pope  . . .  nether  with  oute  his  dispensacyon."  The 
parallels  between  emperor  and  king  have  multiplied:  both  have  been 
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bewitched  with  graven  imagery,  both  have  sought  marriage  annulments 
through  papal  dispensation,  both  have  received  honorific  titles  of  the 
Pope.  Tyndale  dwells  on  these  last  two  points  in  his  lecture  to  Henry;  in  the 
matter  of  Martin  Luther's  marriage,  Tyndale  acidly  remarks  that  "for  lacke 
of  auctorite  of  goddes  worde  Marte  must  be  condemned  by  y^  auctorite  of 
y^  kinge"  (Practyse,  sig.  K5^,  the  very  king  who  is  now  seeking  the  Pope's 
authority  for  his  own  remarriage!  Tyndale  then  proceeds  to  read  the  King  a 
stem  moral  lesson: 

Let  his  grace  remëbre  how  helveyeth  agëst  Martes  wedlocke  and  feare 
leste  god  to  avenge  wilful!  blindnesse/  tangle  his  grace  with  mat- 
rimonye  . . .  moch  more  dishonourable  then  his  grace  thinketh  Martens 
shamful.  His  grace  promysed  to  kepe  his  wedlocke  as  well  as  Marten  did 
his  chastite:  âd  his  graces  vowe  hath  auctorite  of  god  &  Martens  not/  but  is 
dâned  by  the  worde  of  god  as  he  did  vowe/  &  as  the  ypocrites  do  yet  teach  to 
vowe.  {Practyse,  sigs.  K5^-K60 

Charlemagne's  successors,  we  have  been  told,  hold  jealously  to  his  title  of 
Most  Christian  King,  "though  manye  of  them  be  never  so  unchrystened"; 
it  is  by  this  same  irony  that  Henry  has  gained  his  own  title  of  the  Pope.  He 
has  asserted  his  authority  where  it  has  no  place:  in  a  spiritual  matter,  the 
issue  of  clerical  chastity.  The  result  is  his  own  marital  difficulty,  God's 
revenge  for  Henry's  "wilfull  blindnesse." 

Nor  is  Henry  at  fault  only  in  this  single  instance,  according  to  Tyndale. 
Rather  he  has  been  a  consistent  and  prominent  defender  of  prelacy,  so 
much  so  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  very  sins  and  abuses  that  Tyndale  has  earlier 
laid  to  the  charge  of  pope,  cardinals,  and  bishops: 

Nowe  I  appelé  to  the  consciences  of  the  kynges  grace  and  of  his  lordes. 
What  answere  will  they  geve  when  they  come  before  Christ  in  the  last 
iudgement/  for  theyr  robbyng  of  so  manye  soûles  in  so  many  parishes  of 
goddes  worde  with  holdynge  everye  man  so  manye  chappellaynes  in  theyr 
houses  with  pluralytes  of  benefyces/  âd  for  the  robbynge  of  so  many  poore 
and  neadye  of  their  due  and  dayly  fode  whose  neade  for  lacke  of  succoure 
crieth  to  god  continually  for  vengeaunce  agenst  them/  whiche  we  se  daylye 
by  a  thousande  misfortunes  faulle  on  them  and  on  their  wyves  and  children. 
Let  them  reade  Exodi  and  Deuteronomye  and  se  what  they  fynd  there. 
{Practyse,  sig.  K30 

Again  Tyndale  has  touched  upon  the  theme  of  divine  vengeance  for  royal  mis- 
deeds; Henry  is  implicitly  compared  to  Pharaoh  through  the  reference  to 
Exodus,  and  thus  once  more  the  entire  divorce  controversy  can  be  viewed  as 
heaven-sent  punishment  for  the  King's  supineness  of  conscience  in  support- 
ing prelacy.  It  is  Henry  himself,  at  last,  who  is  the  object  of  Tyndale's  attack 
in  ÛiQ  Practyse,  and  Tyndale  leaves  no  doubt  of  this  fact  when  he  reviews  the 
ground  his  tract  has  covered  and  asks  of  the  divorce  controversy  itself, 
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Whence  cometh  ail  this  mischiefe?  Verelye  it  is  the  hand  of  god/  to  avenge 
the  wantonnesse  of  greate  men  which  will  walke  withoute  the  feare  of  god/ 
folowinge  the  steppes  of  the  hye  prelates  contrary  unto  their  profession. 
(Practyse,  sig.  K4^ 

Indeed  Henry  has  forsaken  his  proper  profession,  that  of  temporal  rule,  to 
meddle  in  spiritual  affairs,  and  hence  he  has  become  one  of  the  prelates' 
party.  This  is  the  substance  of  Tyndale's  astonishing  rebuke. 


Tyndale's  polemical  strategy  has  brought  him  full  circle.  Starting  with  a 
strict  theory  of  the  proper  separation  of  spiritual  and  temporal  estates,  he 
has  denied  the  spiritual's  authority  in  dispensing  from  impediments  to 
marriage.  Like  virtually  all  continental  Reformers,  Tyndale  denied  the 
sacramentality  of  wedlock,^^  and  with  this  denial  comes  a  view  of  the 
divorce  problem  that  once  again  removes  it  from  the  forum  of  theological 
debate.  Little  wonder  that  Tyndale's  views  exasperated  Catholic  and  Hen- 
rician  alike;  the  power  of  dispensation,  he  argued,  does  not  properly  exist 
except  with  God,  and  only  the  enlightened  individual  conscience  is  quali- 
fied to  determine  the  acceptability  or  unacceptability  of  a  given  marriage. 
Incest  -  whether  affinal  or  consanguine  -  is  forbidden  not  by  all- 
encompassing  spiritual  decree,  but  by  what  is  essentially  a  species  of 
political  expediency.  Beginning  as  a  prerogative  of  the  spiritual,  jurisdic- 
tion over  marriage  has  ended  as  most  purely  a  temporal  privilege.  Tyndale 
elaborates  as  follows: 

The  greatest  cause  to  send  the  doughter  out  is  unite  and  peace  betwene 
diverse  kinredes. 

Wherfore  if  greater  peace  and  unite  mighte  be  made  with  kepTge  hir  at 
home/ 1  durst  dispence  with  it.  As  if  the  kinge  of  englonde  had  a  sonne  by 
one  wife  heyre  to  englond  &  a  doughter  by  a  nother  heyre  to  Wales:  the 
because  of  the  greate  warre  that  was  ever  wont  to  be  betwene  those  two 
contrées/  I  wold  not  feare  to  marye  them  together/  for  the  makynge  of  a 
perpetuall  unite.  (Practyse,  sig.  I7Ô 

For  Tyndale,  the  marital  contract  has  been  marked  out  as  the  proper  prov- 
ince of  the  temporal  ruler,  precisely  because  of  its  nature  as  a  contract, 
made  like  all  contracts  before  God  but  executed  by  two  individuals  upon 
earth.^^  Cargill  Thompson  has  perceptively  noted  that  in  Tyndale's  thought 
"coercive  authority  belongs  to  secular  rulers  only.  The  authority  of  the 
clergy  is  purely  spiritual:  to  them  belongs  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  the 
duty  of  admonition,"^!  and  Tyndale  has  defied  traditional  thought  by 
removing  the  marriage  contract  from  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  adjudi- 
cation. In  his  scheme  of  things  the  spiritual  simply  is  not  empowered  to 
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ratify  and  enforce  contracts  between  individuals;  its  duty  is  purely  that  of 
sanctifying  the  acts  of  individuals  before  God  or,  conversely,  of  rebuking 
those  whose  acts  are  unclean.  The  arrangement  of  the  initial  marriage  con- 
tract is  still  assigned,  as  in  the  Obediëce,  to  the  fathers  of  the  bride  and 
groom;32  ^nd  the  upholding  of  scriptural  marriage  provisions  (e.g.,  those 
for  the  levirate,  or  those  against  adultery)  is  entrusted  in  analogous  fashion 
to  the  head  of  state.  The  clerical  role,  in  any  case,  is  a  purely  passive  one: 
either  to  assent  and  confirm  the  contract  before  God,  or  to  denounce  the 
contract  as  conscience  demands." 

We  have  returned  to  the  question  of  separation  of  church  and  state  first 
dealt  with  in  the  Obediece,  but  this  time  by  a  different  route.  And  once 
again,  Tyndale's  arguments  may  almost  be  taken  as  buttressing  the  King  s 
position.  If  marriage  is  primarily  a  civil  arrangement,  defined  by  the  par- 
ties to  the  contract  itself  and  only  then  formalized  by  holy  ceremony,  is  it 
not  properly  subject  to  royal  fiat?  Would  not  Henry  be  perfectly  justified  in 
acting  on  his  own  to  sever  the  relationship  with  Catherine  and  then  marry 
Anne?  Tyndale's  advice  to  the  King  first  to  "serch  the  lawes  of  god/  whether 
it  be  lawfuU  or  not"  and  then  to  "put  forth  a  litle  treatyse"  to  defend  his 
action  would  seem  to  imply  just  such  an  attitude.  And  indeed,  given  a  com- 
pliant clergy  -  a  clergy  of  the  sort  understood  and  accepted  by  Henry  and 
the  Pope  -  that  would  be  the  case.  Yet,  for  Tyndale,  the  preacher  of  God's 
word  does  have  an  office  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  King  himself: 
he  must  declare  the  gospel  and  law  according  to  his  own  conscience  and 
denounce  those  who  offend  against  them.  He  may  not  actively  oppose  the 
King;  his  duty  is  to  the  word,  rather  than  to  the  sword;  yet  he  is  equally 
bound  by  conscience  not  to  transgress  God's  law,  and  faith  should  lend 
him  enough  strength  to  remain  upright  in  his  acts.^"*  Tyndale  himself 
makes  it  plain  in  the  Practyse  that  he  disapproves  of  the  contemplated 
annulment;  I  would  like  here  to  suggest  finally  that  for  Tyndale  the  Practyse 
was  literally  the  execution,  in  a  specific  instance,  of  the  cleric's  office. 
Called  as  he  is,  he  must  pronounce  his  opinion  of  the  divorce,  despite  exile 
and  isolation,  despite  the  fact  that  his  opinion  has  not  been  requested,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  it  can  be  of  no  possible  profit  to  him.  Warham, 
Tunstall,  and  most  of  the  English  clergy  would  submit  to  Henry  on  the 
grounds  that  iraprincipis  mors  est;^^  More  would  seek  to  evade  the  issue;  but 
for  Tyndale  the  theory  established  in  scripture  and  enunciated  in  the 
Obediëce  would  require  constant,  vocal,  and  often  unwelcome  involve- 
ment in  issues  like  that  of  the  King's  divorce.  In  Tyndale's  ideal  scheme, 
Henry  might  indeed  decide  to  violate  Old  Testament  law  by  putfing  away 
Catherine;  yet  there  would  be  no  conscientious  cleric  to  recognize  the 
divorce,  and  certainly  no  one  to  perform  a  new  wedding  ceremony.  It  is  the 
kind  of  theory  that  loses  most  in  translation  to  real  life,  for  it  relies  upon 
perhaps  the  most  fragile  and  intangible  -  and  noble  -  of  human  traits:  the 
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capacity  for  faith.  It  was  a  theory  from  which  Tyndale,  at  least,  did  not 
flinch. 


J.F.  Mozley  has  called  the  Practyse  "that  work  of  Tyndale  which  we  could 
most  readily  spare'V^  yet  it  is  clear  from  Tyndale's  own  words  that  he,  at 
least,  felt  it  to  be  a  wondrous  necessary  book,  and  it  was  so,  I  have  argued, 
because  for  Tyndale  words  were  the  most  proper  and  requisite  of  Christian 
acts.  The  preacher  of  the  gospel  has  one  weapon  and  one  only  against  the 
compulsive  powers  of  the  state:  the  word  of  scripture.  It  is  this  word  that 
Tyndale  promotes  in  the  Practyse,  despite  the  severe  reaction  that  could  be 
expected  both  from  the  Pope,  who  claimed  authority  as  final  interpreter  of 
scripture,  and  from  the  King,  who  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  passive 
dissent  of  God's  servants  with  the  active  tyranny  of  the  magistrate.  In  this 
sense  Stephen  Greenblatt  is  very  right  to  remark  that  for  Tyndale  "absorp- 
tion of  the  book  at  once  provides  a  way  of  being  in  the  world  and  shapes  the 
reader's  inner  life;  Christian  obedience  is  simultaneously  a  form  of  action 
and  an  internal  state."^'' 

The  Royal  Supremacy  did  not  have  to  emerge  in  its  final  form  for  Tyn- 
dale to  denounce  it.  In  principle  it  was  merely  another  version  of  the 
papacy  to  which  he  was  so  fiercely  opposed,  for  it  sought  to  consolidate  the 
coercive  rule  of  the  temporal  and  the  admonitory  rule  of  the  spiritual 
under  one  head.  And  while  it  is  true  that  there  is  danger  in  reading  Tyn- 
dale's works  too  much  in  light  of  future  events,^*  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
assess  them  in  terms  of  what  had  already  happened.  Here  the  record  is 
clear.  Henry  himself  had  undertaken  to  refute  the  Reformers  in  \nsAssertio 
Septem  Sacramentorum;  Tyndale's  New  Testament  had  been  burnt  by 
English  authorities,  along  with  other  books  of  the  new  faith;  as  late  as  1530, 
Tyndale's  and  Frith's  works  were  being  denounced  as  heretical  by  the 
English  clergy,  and  royal  edicts  were  being  issued  to  forbid  further  impor- 
tation of  such  writings  into  England;^^  Wolsey  had  stepped  down  from  his 
high  place,  but  only  to  be  replaced  by  More,  a  man  as  grievous  to  Tyndale's 
cause  as  any  proper  prelate. 

Early  in  his  career,  in  The  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Mammon,  Tyndale  put 
forth  a  definition  of  antichrist  that  holds  for  all  his  works: 

Antichrist  is  not  an  outwarde  thlge  that  is  to  saye  a  man  that  shuld  sodenli 
appere  with  wonders  as  our  fathers  talked  of  him.  Ne  verily  for  Antichriste 
is  a  spiritual!  thTge.  And  is  as  moch  to  say  as  agaynst  Christ/  that  is  one  that 
preacheth  false  doctrine  cotrarye  to  Christ.  Antichrist  was  in  the  old  Tes- 
tamête  and  fought  with  the  Prophets/  he  was  also  in  the  tyme  of  Christ  and 

the  Apostles Antichrist  is  now  âd  shall  (I  dout  not)  endure  till  the 

worldes  ende.'*'' 
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This  passage,  though  often  quoted,  seems  seldom  to  have  been  taken  to 
heart.  Even  in  recent  criticism,  we  may  read  that  Tyndale  "believed 
emphatically  that  the  pope  was  antichrist";"*^  yet  clearly  to  confine  Tyn- 
dale's  definition  to  a  single  individual  -  even  by  implication  -  is  to  do  it 
injustice.  For  Tyndale,  More  embodied  antichrist  too,  as  did  Henry,  so 
long  as  they  opposed  the  true  teaching  of  scripture.  Against  such  an 
antichrist,  the  true  believer  could  only  buckle  on  the  armor  of  faith  and  do 
battle  with  the  word.  The  Practyse  of  Prelates  was,  for  its  author,  the  practice 
of  being  a  Christian,  and  it  stood  before  him  as  his  joyous  -  and  terrible 
-  duty. 

University  of  Pennyslvania 

Notes 

1  G.E.  Duffield,  in  the  headnote  to  his  edition  of  excerpts  from  the  Practyse,  declares  it  to  be  "one 
of  Tyndale's  most  polemical  works —  It  is  chiefly  remembered  for  the  line  the  author  takes 
over  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  concerning  which  he  differs  from  nearly  every  other 
Reformer"  {The  Works  of  William  Tyndale,  ed.  G.  E.  Duffield  [Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press, 
1965],  p.  381).  J.  F.  Mozley  similarly  comments  that  "the  verdict  which  Tyndale  pronounces  [on 

Henry's  divorce]  at  least  shows  his  independence Tyndale  agrees  with  neither  [Catholics 

nor  Henricians]:  the  marriage  (he  pronounces)  was  lawful,  and  cannot  be  set  aside  without 
great  wrong"  {William  Tyndale  [New  York:  Macmillan,  1937],  pp.  163-164). 

2  Cranmer  is  most  prominent  here  and  also  earliest;  see  Theodore  Maynard,  Life  of  Thomas 
Cranmer  (Chicago:  Henry  Regnery,  1936),  pp.  41  ff ,  for  a  discussion  of  his  involvement  in  the 
divorce.  Allan  Chester  {Hugh  Latimer:  Apostle  to  the  English  [Philadelphia:  University  of 
Pennsylvannia  Press,  1954],  p.  53)  traces  Latimer's  support  for  Henry  to  early  1530.  But  more 
important  than  such  individual  supporters  was  the  influence  Anne  Boleyn  exercised  for  the 
furtherance  of  English  Lutheranism,  an  influence  recognized  by  Chapuys,  the  imperial 
ambassador  to  the  English  court,  when  in  1534  he  wrote  to  Charles  V  that  "Lutheranism 
spreads  fast,  and  the  king  calculates  that  it  will  make  the  people  stand  by  him"  on  the  divorce 
matter  (J.  A  Froude,  The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon:  The  Story  as  Told  by  the  Imperial 
Ambassadors  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII  [New  York:  AMS  Press,  1970;  rpt.  of  1891 
éd.],  p.  280). 

3  Of  the  origin  and  development  of  Henry's  campaign  for  the  annulment  of  his  first  marriage  I 
cannot  treat  here  in  detail.  J.  J.  Scarisbrick  {Henry  VIII  [Berkeley:  University  of  California 
Press,  1968],  pp.  163-240)  offers  the  fullest  overview  of  the  case's  canonical  complexities,  and 
A  F.  Pollard  {Henry  VIII  [London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1934],  pp.  173-248)  provides 
useful  commentary  upon  its  political  implications. 

4  Ihe  Firste  Boke  of  Moses  Called  Genesis  [The  Pentateuch],  trans.  W[illiam]  T[yndale]  ([Antwerp], 
1534),  Leviticus  20:21.  Further  scriptural  citations  will  be  to  this  text. 

5  See  the  Declaratio  Affinitatis  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  (ed.  Emil  Ludwig  Richter  [Leipzig: 
Bemhard  Tauchnitz,  1839],  Decretalium  D.  Gregorii  Papae  IX,  p.  1238):  "Affinitas  secundum 
canones  est  personarum  proximitas  ex  coitu  proveniens,  omni  carens  parentela.  Et  dicitur 
affinitas,  quasi  duorum  ad  unum  finem  unitas,  eo  quod  duae  cognationes  diversae  per  nuptias 
secundum  leges,  vel  per  coitum  secundum  canones  copulantur,  et  alter  ad  alterius  cognationis 

finem  accedit Scias  autem,  quod  affinitas  est  perpetuum  impedimentum,  quod  durât 

etiam  mortua  persona,  qua  mediante  contrahitur." 

6  A  Classe  of  the  Truthe  (London,  1530),  sig.  B4v. 

7  Nicholas  Harpsfield,  writing  after  the  divorce  controversy  was  already  settled,  crystallized  the 
Catholic  position  by  making  Henry's  matter  a  test  case  for  the  validity  of  papal  authority: 
"Where  and  by  whom  is  this  question  [of  the  binding  nature  of  the  Levitical  incest  prohibition]  to 
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be  determined?  By  the  Universities?  Nay,  but  by  Christ  his  own  vicar,  whose  determination, 
once  promulged,  bindeth  as  well  the  Universities  as  all  other"  (A  Treatise  ofthe  Pretended  Divorce 
between  Henry  VIII  and  Catherine  of  Aragon,  ed.  Nicholas  Pocock  [London:  The  Camden 
Society,  1878],  p.  109).  Thomas  Abell  similarly  claimed  that  "Y^  Pope  may  dispence  with  al 
psons  in  mariage  excepte  y^  father  with  y^  doughf/  &  y^  sone  with  y«  moth""'  (Invicta  Veritas 
(Lilneburg,  1532],  sig.  P2^).  Fisher  agreed:  "Pertinet ...  ad  Romanem  Pontificem,  declarare 
dubia,  &  interpretari  circa  ea,  quae  fidei  sunt,  sive  iuris  naturalis  et  divinae"  (De  Causa 
Matrimonii  Serenissimi  Regis  Angliae  Liber  [Alcalà,  1530],  sig.  flO- 

8  The  pro-Henrician  Determinations  ofthe  Moste  Famous  and  Mooste  Excellent  Universities  of  Italy 
andFraunce  (London,  1531)  put  the  King's  position  uncompromisingly:  "Nature  doth  abhorre/ 
that  one  &  the  same  selfe  flesshe/  that  is  to  sey  the  fader  and  the  son/  shuld  have  to  do  with  one 
woma"  (sig.  C80-  An  anonymous  Henrician  tract  in  John  Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memorials 
([Oxford:  Calrendon  Press,  1822],  vol.  I,  pt.  II,  p.  153)  entitled ^«  liceat cuiquam  ducere  uxorem 
fratris  sui  vita  defuncti  absque  liberis  claims  similarly  that  "Levitica  vero  lex  moralis  est  et  univer- 
salis, ut  prius  ostensum  quia  lex  naturae  extendit  se  ad  omnes." 

9  C.  H.  Williams  thus  argues  {William  Tyndale  [London:  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  1969],  p.  96) 
that  Tyndale's  "analysis  of  events  falls  very  short  of  the  truth"  because  "he  had  been  out  of 
England  since  1522,"  and  that  "his  decision  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  ofthe  divorce  ques- 
tion . . .  was  largely  the  result  of  a  grievous  misreading  of  history."  Rainer  Pineas  {Thomas 
More  and  Tudor  Polemics  [Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1968],  pp.  64-65)  asserts 
similarly  that  Tyndale's  charges  of  collusion  between  More  and  Wolsey  "are  a  result  of  false 
information  about  English  affairs  reaching  Tyndale  in  Germany." 

10  This  claim  is  indeed  sometimes  taken  as  proof  of  Tyndale's  isolation  from  English  affairs.  Yet 
it  was  so  commonly  believed  in  England  that  Wolsey  was  the  originator  ofthe  divorce  scheme 
that  Henry  himself  was  forced  to  make  a  public  declaration  to  the  contrary  (see  Scarisbrick,  p. 
153).  And  in  fact,  from  a  strictly  technical  point  of  view,  Wolsey  was  the  originator  ofthe 
divorce,  having  begun  the  procedure  on  May  17,  1528,  by  officially  summoning  Henry  to 
explain  his  cohabitation  with  Catherine  (see  Pollard,  p.  198). 

1 1  William  Tyndale,  The  Obediëce  of  a  Christen  Man  ([Antwerp],  1528),  sig.  W.  Further  citations 
will  be  to  this  edition. 

12  In  this  respect  it  is  also  worthwhile  to  note  that  any  English  attack  on  clerical  abuses  in 
1 530  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  making  prominent  reference  to  Wolsey.  As  A.F.  Pollard  has 
pointed  out,  Wolsey  "personified  in  himself  most  ofthe  clerical  abuses  ofthe  age"  (p.  117); 
nor,  he  adds,  were  men  like  Tyndale  alone  in  denouncing  the  cardinal:  "[Wolsey's] 
arrogance  does  not  rest  merely  on  the  testimony  of  personal  enemies  . . . ,  who  wrote  when 
vilification  of  Wolsey  pleased  both  king  and  people,  but  on  the  despatches  of  diplomatists  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  on  the  reports  of  observers  who  narrowly  watched  his  demeanour" 
(p.  111). 

13  J.  J.  Scarisbrick  (pp.  165-197)  supplies  the  most  comprehensive  analysis  of  Henry's  arguments, 
noting  several  points  (see,  e.g.,  p.  174  and  p.  180)  at  which  the  Henricians  misrepresented 
evidence  in  order  to  strengthen  their  case. 

14  See  Strype,  vol.  I,  pt.  I,  p.  172.  The  entire  passage,  seldom  quoted  at  length,  deserves  to  be  repro- 
duced here:  "And  in  a  little  time  the  King,  by  the  help  of  this  virtuous  lady  [Anne  Boleynj,  by 
the  means  aforesaid  [i.e.,  by  reading  the  Obediëce  at  Anne's  recommendation],  had  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  truth,  to  advance  God's  religion  and  glory,  to  abhor  the  Pope's  doctrine,  his  lies, 
his  pomp  and  pride,  to  deliver  his  subjects  out  of  the  Egyptian  darkness,  the  Babylonian 
bonds,  that  the  Pope  had  brought  him  and  his  subjects  under." 

15  Thus  A  G.  Dickens  {The  English  Reformation  [London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  1964],  p.  73)  claims  that 
Tyndale's  "political  thought  represents  a  link  between  Lutheran  theory  and  the  English 
Schism  as  effected  by  Henry  VIII."  Again,  John  K.  Yost  ("William  Tyndale  and  the  Renaissance 
Humanist  Origins  ofthe  English  Via  Media,"  NederlandsArchiefvoorKerkgeschiedenis,  n.s.  51 
[1971],  p.  168)  argues  that  Tyndale  and  "the  early  Reformers  [were]  forerunners  ofthe  religious 
reform  policy  that  was  shaped  by . . .  the  Cromwell  administration  from  1535-1540."  Rainer 
Pineas  ("William  Tyndale's  Use  of  History  as  a  Weapon  of  Religious  Controversy,"  Harvard 
Theological  Review  55  [1%2],  pp.  338-339)  argues  more  cautiously  that  "while  Henry  would 
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probably  have  broken  off  in  any  case  with  a  pope  who  refused  to  sanction  his  marital  wishes, 
the  climate  facilitating  the  break  with  Rome  was  prepared  by  polemicists  such  as  Tyndale." 

16  Stephen  Greenblatt,  Renaissance  Self-Fashioning  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1980), 
p.  88. 

1 7  Hooker  argues  {Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  [New  York:  Burt  Franklin,  1 970;  rpt.  of  1 888  éd.] ,  bk. 
VIII,  ch.  ii.5;  vol.  Ill,  p.  344)  that  "we  must  acknowledge  both  their  [kings']  lawful  choice  to  be 
approved  of  God,  and  themselves  to  be  God's  lieutenants,  and  confess  their  power  his."  James 
similarly  opens  his  Basilicon  Down  (The  Workes  of  the  Most  High  andMightie  Prince  lames  [Lon- 
don, 1616],  vol.  I,  sig.  N2V)  with  the  observation  that  the  king  is  "a  little  GOD  to  sit  on  his 
[God's]  Throne,  and  rule  over  other  men." 

18  Terminology  on  this  point  is  unstable,  and  for  good  reason.  Pineas  (Thomas  More,  p.  45),  for 
instance,  asserts  that  "the  precondition  of  any  attempt  at  [scriptural]  interpretation  is,  accord- 
ing to  Tyndale,  'right  fayth'  and  regeneration,  with  its  consequent  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  Again  (Thomas  More,  p.  45),  Pineas  claims  that  "spiritual  insight"  is  Tyndale's  sine  qua 
non  of  scriptural  exegesis.  These  varying  terms  -  and  others,  too  -  were  employed  by  Refor- 
mers to  cover  an  undeniable  problem  of  Protestant  doctrine:  that  of  referring  scriptural  inter- 
pretation to  the  individual  while  nonetheless  maintaining  an  external  standard  of  intepretative 
authority.  Suffice  it  for  our  purpose  that  both  "right  fayth"  and  "spiritual  insight"  generally 
presupposed  active  conscience. 

19  See  Scarisbrick,  p.  247,  for  this  opinion. 

20  On  these  last  two  points  see  W.  D.  J.  Cargill  Thompson,  "The  Two  Regiments:  The  Continental 
Setting  of  William  Tyndale's  Political  Thought,"  in  Derek  Baker,  éd..  Reform  and  Reformation: 
England  and  the  Continent,  c.l500-c.  1750  (Oxford:  Benjamin  Blackwell,  1979),  pp.  16-33. 

21  William  Tyndale,  The  Practyse  of  Prelates  (  [Antwerp] ,  1 530),  sig.  17^.  Further  citations  will  be  to 
this  edition. 

22  Thus  Peter  Auksi  ("So  Rude  and  Simple  Style':  William  Tyndale's  Polemical  Prose,"  Journal  of 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies  8  [1978],  pp.  241-242)  remarks  that  Tyndale's  "obvious  literary 
skills  are  not  pressed  into  the  service  of  a  polemic  as  orthodox  as  that  of  More  or  Fisher.  For 
him,  polemic  is  not  intricate  debate  over  dogmatic  subtleties  nor  is  it  sequaceous  dialectic." 
Similarly,  John  K.  Yost  ("Tyndale's  Use  of  the  Fathers:  A  Note  on  his  Connection  to  Northern 
Humanism," Moreana  21  [1969],  p.  5)  notes  that  "there  are  relatively  few  direct  references  to  the 
fathers  in  Tyndale's  writings." 

23  Thus  Mozley  (p.  163)  notes  that  "The  title-page  [of  the  Practyse]  bears  also  a  second  heading: 
Whether  the  king's  grace  may  be  separated  from  his  queen,  because  she  was  his  brother's  wife;  and 
though  this  question  occupies  only  a  few  pages  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  it  was  the  main 
cause  of  his  writing." 

24  In  this  spirit  C.  S.  Lewis  observes  (English  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  [Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1954],  p.  183)  that  kings  are,  "according  to  Tyndale,  cradled  into  tyranny  by  bishops  who 
murmur  'Your  grace  shall  take  your  pleasure.'  " 

25  Despite  the  proverbially  vague  way  in  which  Tyndale  makes  use  of  historical  sources,  much  of 
his  account  of  Charlemagne  is  drawn  accurately  from  earlier  chronicles.  Charlemagne's  zeal 
for  the  enforcement  of  Christian  worship  upon  pagan  peoples  is  recorded  in  Einhard's  brief 
life,  which  notes  that  one  condition  of  the  final  peace  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Saxons 
was  that  the  latter  "were  to  give  up  their  devil  worship  and  the  malpractices  inherited  from 
their  forefathers;  and  then,  once  they  had  adopted  the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
religion,  they  were  to  be  united  with  the  Franks  and  become  one  people  with  them"  (Einhard 
and  Notker  the  Stammerer,  Two  Lives  of  Charlemagne,  trans.  Lewis  Thorpe  [Harmondsworth: 
Penguin  Books,  1969],  p.  63).  Einhard  also  makes  reference  to  Tyndale's  story  of  Charlemagne 
and  Desiderius'  daughter,  although  in  a  most  nebulous  fashion:  "At  the  bidding  of  his  mother, 
[Charlemagne]  married  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  the  King  of  the  Longobards.  Nobody 
knows  why,  but  he  dismissed  this  wife  after  one  year"  (p.  73).  The  Monk  of  Saint  Gall  supplies 
a  fuller  account  of  this  incident,  however,  one  that  again  coincides  well  with  Tyndale's  version: 
"For  security's  sake  and  to  stop  them  ever  again  seceding  from  Frankish  rule  or  doing  harm  to 
the  territories  of  Saint  Peter,  Charlemagne  married  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  King  of  the 
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Longobards.  Some  short  time  afterwards,  since  she  was  bedridden  and  unable  to  bear  a  child, 
she  was,  by  the  advice  of  his  devout  clergy,  put  on  one  side  as  if  already  dead"  (p.  162).  Tyndale's 
reference  to  Charles'  four  concubines  seems  to  have  been  drawn  directly  from  Einhard,  who 
states  that  "After  [his  wife]  Luitgard's  death,  [Charlemagne]  took  four  concubines:  Madelgard 
. . . ,  Gersvinda  . . . ,  Regina  . . . ,  and  Adallinda"  (p.  73).  Very  shortly  thereafter,  Einhard  men- 
tions Charlesmagne's  great  fondness  for  his  daughters,  as  well  as  his  distress  at  their  sexual 
misbehavior:  "These  girls  were  extraordinarily  beautiful  and  loved  by  their  father.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  as  a  result  of  this,  he  kept  them  with  him  in  his  household  until  the  very 
day  of  his  death,  instead  of  giving  them  in  marriage  to  his  own  men  or  to  foreigners,  maintain- 
ing that  he  could  not  live  without  them.  The  consequence  was  that  he  had  a  number  of  unfor- 
tunate experiences,  he  who  had  been  so  lucky  in  all  else  that  he  undertook"  (p.  75).  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  this  proximity  in  Einhard  suggested  to  Tyndale  the  allusion  to  Charles'  incest.  As 
for  the  tale  of  the  whore  and  the  ring,  the  references  to  disinterment  in  it  may  owe  something  to 
the  description  in  the  Chronicon  Novaliciense  (III.32)  of  Otto  Ill's  visit  to  Charlemagne's 
tomb  in  the  year  1000:  [Charles]  was  crowned  with  a  golden  crown;  he  held  his  sceptre  in  his 
hands,  and  his  hands  were  covered  with  gloves,  through  which  his  nails  had  forced  a  passage. 
. . .  When  we  came  to  the  grave  we  broke  a  hole  into  it  and  entered,  and  entering,  were  aware  of 
a  very  strong  odour.  At  once  we  fell  upon  our  knees  and  worshipped  him,  and  the  Emperor 
Otto . . .  took  a  single  tooth  from  his  mouth,  and  so  built  up  the  vault,  and  departed"  (Einhard 
and  the  Monk  of  St.  Gall,  Early  Lives  of  Charlemagne,  trans.  A  J.  Grant  [London:  Chatto  and 
Windus,  1925],  p.  169). 

26  Bishop  Fisher,  who  was  among  the  first  to  take  this  line  of  attack,  delivered  a  speech  on  June  28, 
1529  to  the  legatine  court  of  Wolsey  and  Campeius,  in  which  he  compared  himself  to  John  the 
Baptist  and  Henry,  implicitly,  to  the  incestuous  Herod  (cf  Scarisbrick,  p.  225). 

27  Pollard  remarks  that  "Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  'Empire'  and  'Emperor'  from  the 
various  titles  which  Henry  VIII  possessed  or  assumed,  he  has  more  than  one  claim  to  be 
reputed  the  father  of  modem  imperialism"  (p.  362).  Scarisbrick  (pp.  261-262)  traces  the  origins 
of  Henry's  claim  to  total  national  (i.e.  imperial)  sovereignty  to  the  summer  of  1530,  six  months 
before  the  publication  of  the  Practyse. 

28  Cf  Pineas  {Thomas  More,  p.  70):  "The  commonest  use  of  irony  to  be  found  in  Tyndale's  polemi- 
cal works  is  in  his  scrupulously  polite  references  to  the  Pope  as  our  most  holy  father'  whenever 
he  is  recounting  what  he  considers  to  be  the  unholy  machinations  of  the  papacy." 

29  Cf  Obediëce,  sigs.  M2r-v. 

30  Thus  William  Clebsch  {England's  Earliest  Protestants  [NewHaven:  Yale  University  Press,  1964], 
p.  152)  observes  that  "Tyndale's  trenchant  attack  upon  the  existing  Church  in  England  arose 
from  the  notion . . .  that  the  church  was  no  specific  order  of  society  as  were  magistracy, 
marriage,  and  the  market  place." 

31  Cargill  Thompson,  p.  26. 

32  Cf  Obediëce,  sig.  02^:  "The  marying  also  of  the  children  perteyneth  unto  their  elders." 

33  Leonard  J.  Trinterud  ("The  Origins  of  Puritanism,"  Church  History  20  [1951],  p.  41)  elaborates  a 
similar  concept  with  respect  to  Tyndale's  political  thought:  "TTie  relationship  between  the 
ruler  and  the  subject  is  contractual,  based  primarily  upon  natural  law  which,  in  turn,  is 
applied  by  positive  law  which  declares  its  meaning  in  specific  instances." 

34  To  this  effect  Clebsch  (p.  168)  remarks  that  for  Tyndale  "the  Christian  life  consisted  in  adher- 
ing to  a  moral  system  that  looked  to  the  Bible  for  a  sufficient  guide  to  all  ethical  decisions;  the 
true  Christian  society  was  a  commonwealth  of  saints,  living  singly  and  together  according 
to  scripture." 

35  Cf  Pollard,  pp.  270-271. 

36  Mozley,  p.  169. 

37  Greenblatt,  p.  84. 

38  Thus  Thompson  (p.  20)  remarks  that  "though  there  are  certain  parallels,  and  though  some  of 
Tyndale's  ideas  anticipate  anti-papal  arguments  of  later  Henrician  propagandists,  it  is  mis- 
leading to  think  that  he  would  necessarily  have  approved  of  the  royal  supremacy  as  it  emerged 
in  the  mid  1530s." 
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39  See  Williams,  p.  45,  for  a  summary  of  the  resolutions  passed  in  England  against  Tyndale  and 
his  associates  during  early  1530. 

40  William  Tyndale,  The  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Mammon  ([Antwerp],  15270,  sig.  A3v. 

41  Thompson,  p.  19.  Similarly  Yost  ("Via  Media",  p.  177)  seems  not  to  have  accepted  Tyndale's  dif- 
fuse definition  of  antichrist:  "Finally,  when  the  kingdom  of  antichrist  developed,  the  pope 
usurped  the  realm  [of  England]  by  means  of  violence  and  gained  the  prerogative  to  release 
whomever  he  wanted  from  purgatory." 


La  proximité  et  la  distance  dans 
V Utopie  de  Thomas  More 


ADELE  CHENE 


Dans  une  lettre  adressée  à  Erasme  en  décembre  1516,  Thomas  More  se 
réjouit  de  la  critique  élogieuse  de  Tunstal  au  sujet  de  VUtopie  et  il  ajoute: 
"Vous  n'avez  pas  d'idée  comme  je  me  réjouis,  comme  je  suis  devenu  grand 
et  comme  je  tiens  haut  la  tête,  quand  j'imagine  que  mes  Utopiens  m'ont 
choisi  pour  être  leur  roi  pour  toujours.  J'imagine  que  je  m'avance,  couronné 
d'un  diadème  de  blé,  cet  insigne,  très  impressionnant  avec  mon  froc  de 
franciscain  et  portant,  comme  sceptre  imposant,  une  tige  de  blé.  Je  suis 
entouré  d'une  délégation  distinguée  d'Amaurautains  et  je  vais  au  devant 
des  ambassadeurs  avec  leur  suite  nombreuse  et  des  souverains  étrangers, 
ces  pauvres  créatures,  en  comparaison  avec  nous . .  ."^  Thomas  More  s'in- 
cère  donc  dans  la  fiction  de  l'Utopie  en  s'identifiant  en  quelque  sorte  à  ses 
hommes.  Dans  sa  vision,  il  se  rapproche  d'un  ailleurs  qu'il  a  imaginé,  loin 
des  caprices  des  princes  de  son  époque  et  ceux-ci  devenant  les  étrangers,  et 
il  se  trouve  à  la  tête  de  ce  royaume  de  l'Utopie  où  les  signes  de  grandeur 
sont  les  plus  simples  pour  ces  hommes  qui  ont  atteint  une  perfection  non 
entravée  par  l'histoire  ou  la  liberté. 

Si  nous  cherchons  à  faire  le  voyage  qui  sépare  l'Angleterre  du  début  du 
XVIe  siècle  et  l'Utopie,  si  nous  tentons  d'établir  un  pont  entre  la  réalité  his- 
torique et  l'imaginaire,  nous  sommes  saisis  par  l'étonnant  pouvoir  de  dis- 
tanciation du  discours  de  VUtopie.  Avec  le  rêve  utopique,  nous  sommes 
projetés  dans  un  lieu  fictif  où  la  réalité  est  recomposée  et  perd,  à  cause  d'un 
déplacement,  toute  cohérence  topique  ou  historique.^  Les  analogies  sont 
perturbées  et  nous  nous  retrouvons  au  croisement  de  lieux  et  de  temps  dif- 
férents, dans  un  non-lieu  et  un  non-temps  impossibles  à  situer.  Sitôt 
aperçus,  les  tableaux  de  l'Utopie  s'annulent,  car  ils  sont  autres,  toujours 
ailleurs,  comme  la  totalité  de  l'Utopie  est  à  distance  de  la  réalité  historique 
et  dissimule  son  sens  dans  un  non-sens. 

Sans  vouloir  abîmer  le  cours  fantaisiste  de  VUtopie  -  n'a-t-on  pas  dit 
qu'elle  était  un  jeu  d'esprit^  -  nous  avons  choisi  d'en  situer  les  éléments 
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selon  le  projet  d'un  discours  de  distanciation.  Dans  le  dialogue  entre  les 
protagonistes  Raphaël  Hythlodée,  spécialiste  du  non-sens,  et  Thomas 
More  lui-même,  nous  trouvons  un  support  à  cette  approche.  Elle  nous  est 
aussi  suggérée  par  la  non-entité  de  l'Utopie,  ce  non-lieu  dont  la  capitale- 
fantôme  est  située  au  bord  d'une  rivière  sans  eau. 

De  plus,  si  nous  posons  le  tableau  de  l'Utopie  contre  le  tableau  de  l'his- 
toire, l'Etat  imaginaire  contraste  avec  le  système  de  représentations  et  les 
us  et  coutumes  de  l'Angleterre  des  Tu  dor,  même  si  les  analogies  ne  sont  pas 
tout  à  fait  absentes.  Certains  aspects  sont  empruntés  au  Moyen  âge,  mais  la 
cité  philosophique  tient  de  l'Antiquité  grecque  et  ses  hommes,  étant  par- 
venus à  développer  une  sagesse  rationnelle,  ont  aussi  la  perfection  des 
hommes  de  nature  des  récits  de  voyages  au  Nouveau  Monde.  Les  Utopiens 
ne  sont  donc  ni  de  l'Ancien  ni  du  Nouveau  Monde,  sans  être  étrangers  à 
l'un  ou  à  l'autre.  Ils  amalgament  de  l'histoire  certaines  caractéristiques, 
tout  en  étant,  par  cet  effet  de  distanciation  de  l'imaginaire,  coupés  du 
temps  et  de  l'espace  des  hommes. 

La  césure  fait  d'ailleurs  partie  du  récit.  En  conquérant  Abraxa,  le  roi 
Utopus  coupa  l'isthme  qui  retenait  la  presqu'île  au  monde  terrestre.  Il  créa 
une  île  radieuse,  éloignée,  protégée  de  la  terre,  et  l'aménagea  selon  une 
architecture  géométrique.  Cette  île  est  divisée  en  cinquante-quatre  comtés 
et  ses  villes  ont  des  plans  identiques.  Ses  habitants  parlent  la  même  langue, 
obéissent  au  même  lois  et  partagent  les  mêmes  coutumes.  Repliée  sur  elle- 
même,  elle  n'est  pas  victime  du  temps  linéaire  des  hommes.  En  effet, 
depuis  son  origine,  sa  clôture  protège  son  temps  périodique  et  répétitif, 
sorte  d'éternité  que  symbolisent  les  recommencements  de  la  mer  qui  l'en- 
toure et  en  rend  l'accès  difficile. 

A  une  époque  caractérisée  par  le  changement  économique  et  social,  les 
soulèvements  et  la  guerre,  l'éclatement  des  limites  géographiques  et  la 
remise  en  question  de  l'autorité,  Thomas  More  a  imaginé  un  univers  clos  et 
statique  où  régnent  l'égalité,  l'amour  de  la  paix  et  la  simplicité  de  la  vie 
commune.  Ala  réalité  sociale  historique,  Thomas  More  oppose  une  autre 
réalité,  fictive,  éloignée,  à  l'abri  des  actions  ou  des  défis  du  temps.  Mais 
dans  leur  rapport  de  différence,  les  Utopiens  ne  sont  pas  tout  à  fait 
étrangers  aux  hommes  de  la  terre. 

C'est  en  nous  appliquant  à  retracer,  dans  la  reconstruction  fictive  de 
l'Utopie,  les  liens  que  les  Utopiens  entretiennent  avec  le  présent  et  le  passé 
des  hommes  de  la  terre,  que  nous  nous  proposons,  dans  cet  article, 
d'étudier  les  nouveaux  hommes  imaginés  par  Thomas  More  à  la  Renais- 
sance, les  principales  caractéristiques  de  leur  Etat,  leurs  coutumes  sociales 
et  domestiques  ainsi  que  leurs  idées  et  leurs  croyances. 
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L'Etat 


Représentons-nous  une  île  en  forme  de  croissant  de  lune.  Ses  extrémités  se 
ferment  sur  un  détroit  protégé  par  des  récifs.  Au  milieu  du  détroit,  se  dresse 
une  tour  où  des  vigiles  montent  la  garde.  Les  rives  extérieures  se  découpent 
escarpées  et  rocheuses  et,  à  certains  endroits,  de  hautes  clôtures  empê- 
chent d'accoster.  Les  rivières  sont  inconnues  et  inaccessibles  aux  étrangers. 
Cette  île  fantastique  est  donc  refermée  sur  elle-même  et  protégée  par  une 
double  clôture,c'est-à-dire  par  sa  configuration  géographique  et  par  la 
main  de  ses  hommes.  Le  passé  de  l'Utopie  est  archaïque  et,  lorsque  Pierre 
Gilles  met  en  doute  que  l'Etat  de  cette  terre  nouvelle  soit  meilleur  que  ceux 
des  sociétés  connues,  Raphaël  répond  que,  si  on  accorde  foi  à  l'histoire  de 
ce  monde,  "les  villes  existaient  là-bas  avant  même  qu'il  y  eût  des  hommes 
chez  nous.""* 

Les  villes  ont  érigé  leurs  murs  et  leurs  bastions  dans  chaque  comté,  comme 
si  elles  étaient  uniques  et  se  protégeaient  des  autres.  Elles  sont  pourtant  de 
même  configuration  et  de  même  composition  -  il  s'agit  en  effet  d'en  connaître 
une  pour  les  connaître  toutes^  -  elles  paraissent  stables,  ni  objets,  ni  sujets 
des  désirs  d'expansion  ou  de  domination.  Afin  que  les  Utopiens  connaissent 
le  travail  de  la  terre,  un  échange  des  citadins  et  des  paysans  est  prévu  selon 
des  cycles  précis  et  ainsi  les  villes  sont  en  constant  rapport  avec  la  campagne. 

On  peut  voir  dans  le  système  agraire  de  l'Utopie  une  opposition  à 
l'émergence  en  Angleterre  d'une  nouvelle  économie  basée  depuis  le  XVe 
siècle  sur  l'élevage  des  moutons,  l'industrie  et  le  commerce  de  la  laine.  On 
peut  y  voir  aussi  un  plaidoyer  en  faveur  de  la  campagne  à  une  époque  où 
les  terres  deviennent  propriétés  de  pâturage  et  où  les  villes  acquièrent  des 
richesses  et  tendent  à  consolider  leur  pouvoir  politique.  Il  s'agirait, 
semble-t-il,  d'une  approbation  de  la  part  de  Thomas  More  de  l'ancien 
système  d'agriculture  intensive  et  de  vaine  pâture  auquel  correspondait  le 
paysage  d'openfield.^ 

Il  est  clair  en  effet  que  s'affiche,  dans  la  répartition  judicieuse  des  terres 
arables  entre  les  Cités,  dans  la  primauté  du  métier  d'agriculture  pour  les 
hommes  et  les  femmes,  dans  la  participation  régulièrement  renouvelée  des 
personnes  de  la  ville  au  travail  agricole,  dans  la  responsabilité  des  Philar- 
ques  et  des  père  et  mère  de  famille,  le  recul  que  prend  Thomas  More  par 
rapport  à  ce  qu'on  a  appelé  la  révolution  agraire  du  XVIe  siècle  qui,  pro- 
gressivement, s'est  caractérisée,  entre  autres,  par  la  croissance  des  fermes, 
la  clôture  des  terres  arables,  le  développement  des  pâturages  au  détriment 
des  labours,  l'exode  des  villageois  vers  les  villes  et  l'émancipation  du  fer- 
mier du  contrôle  communal.^  D'ailleurs,  la  description  qu'offre  Thomas 
More,  au  Livre  I,  du  déclin  des  communautés  villageoises  et  de  l'appau- 
vrissement des  fermes  au  profit  de  quelques  propriétaires  terriens  ne  cache 
pas  la  véhémence  de  sa  critique.^ 
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Le  système  socio-économique  des  Utopiens  dans  lequel,  s'il  n'y  a  pas  de 
place  pour  la  monnaie,  par  contre,  personne  ne  manque  du  nécessaire,^ 
porte  aussi  une  critique  dans  son  contraste  avec  les  conditions  socio- 
économiques  réelles  des  Anglais  du  début  du  XVIe  siècle.  La  hausse  des 
prix  qui  affectait  à  la  fois  les  loyers  et  la  nourriture  contribuait  à  la  misère 
quotidienne  d'un  grand  nombre  d'habitants,  alors  que  quelques  gen- 
tilhommes,  bourgeois  acheteurs  de  terre,  ou  des  gens  de  plus  modeste 
origine,  protégés  par  les  faveurs  royales,  étendaient  leur  pouvoir  sur  le  sol 
et  tiraient  leurs  profits  des  coûts  réduits  de  la  production  de  la  laine  et  de  la 
nourriture,  et  de  l'expansion  commerciale.^^  En  Utopie,  le  bien  comun 
politique  permet  de  pourvoir  aux  besoins  des  personnes.  Alors  qu'il  s'ob- 
jecte au  collectivisme  au  Livre  I,  parce  que,  dit-il,  l'esprit  communautaire 
s'édifie  à  partir  du  souci  de  la  propriété  privée,ii  Thomas  More  inverse 
cette  position  dans  sa  fiction  utopique:  "ici,  où  rien  n'est  privé,  on  s'occupe 
sérieusement  des  affaires  publiques."^^ 

Par  son  communisme,  la  société  des  Utopiens  aurait  réalisé  à  son  plus 
haut  point  l'esprit  chrétien  de  justice  universelle.  Elle  se  distingue  des  autres 
peuples  comme  se  distinguaient  dans  leur  milieu  au  Moyen  âge  les 
communautés  de  moines  ou  de  frères  vivant  sous  le  régime  de  propriété 
commune.i^  On  sait  que  Thomas  More  partageait  avec  les  humanistes 
l'idéal  de  la  communauté  de  biens  et  on  connaît  l'influence  des  Frères  de  la 
vie  commune,  entre  autres,  sur  les  humanistes  du  Nord  de  l'Europe.^"* 
Dans  sa  lettre  à  un  moine  qui  parut  en  1520,  Thomas  More  rappelle  que, 
selon  le  décret  divin,  toutes  les  choses  doivent  être  partagées,  et  que  le 
Christ  a  invité  les  hommes  à  abandonner  la  propriété  privée  pour  la  prop- 
riété universelle;  il  apparaît  évident  à  l'humaniste  que  l'homme  poursuit 
ses  affaires  privées  au  détriment  de  la  propriété  commune  à  cause  de  sa 
nature  déchue.^^ 

Dans  l'Utopie,  Thomas  More  prête  à  Raphaël  le  discours  suivant:  "Je  ne 
puis  douter  que  l'intérêt  personnel  de  chacun  et  l'autorité  du  Christ,  notre 
Sauveur, . . .  n'aurait  déjà,  depuis  longtemps  et  avec  beaucoup  de  facilité, 

amené  le  monde  entier  à  adopter  les  lois  de  cette  République "^^  Les 

Utopiens  ne  sont  pourtant  pas  chrétiens.  Quand  il  pense  à  la  propriété, 
Raphad  retient  la  position  de  Platon:  "Ce  très  grand  sage  avait  prévu  qu'il 
n'y  avait  pour  la  société  qu'une  seule  et  unique  voie  de  salut:  imposer 
l'égalité  des  biens."^''  Mais,  loin  de  reproduire  la  république  antique, 
Thomas  More  a  imaginé  une  société  sans  classe  et  il  a  étendu  le  com- 
munisme aristocratique  de  Platon  à  l'ensemble  du  peuple  utopien.^* 

Raphaël  aurait  pu  lui-même  remarquer  la  ressemblance  entre  les  Uto- 
piens et  les  hommes  du  Nouveau  Monde  qu'il  avait  visités  lors  de  ses 
voyages  avec  Vespucci.  Comme  les  tribus  indiennes,  les  Utopiens  ne  sont 
pas  divisés  en  classes,  ils  partagent  des  habitations  communautaires,  ils 
méprisent  l'or,  ils  ne  vendent  ni  n'achètent  et  ils  se  contentent  de  ce  que  la 
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nature  leur  offre.*^  Mais  la  nécessité  de  la  loi  selon  laquelle  toutes  les 
choses  appartiennent  à  tous,  pour  que  chacun  jouisse  de  l'abondance, 
donne  au  plaisir  antique  des  Utopiens  l'austérité  des  communautés  chré- 
tiennes médiévales. 

Pas  plus  qu'il  n'est  entièrement  le  système  économique  du  XVIe  siècle 
inversé,  le  système  économique  de  la  société  égalitaire  des  Utopiens  ne  se 
conforme  entièrement  au  modèle  idéal  grec  ou  à  la  pratique  médiévale,  à 
l'Ancien  ou  au  Nouveau  Monde.  Hybride,  il  reste  autre,  toujours  à  distance. 

La  prospérité  et  le  bonheur  que  le  communisme  apporte  aux  Utopiens 
sont  protégés  par  la  vigilance  des  gouvernants.  Des  études  ont  montré  l'in- 
fluence de  la  Politique  d'Aristote  et  des  commentaires  médiévaux  sur  la 
pensée  politique  de  VUtopie?^  Si  les  Grecs  à  qui  ils  ressemblent  ont  cherché 
une  forme  stable  de  gouvernement  qui  les  rende  heureux,  les  Utopiens 
sont  parvenus  à  réaliser  un  Etat  où  règne  la  justice,  et  Thomas  More  n'a  pas 
non  plus  ignoré,  pour  son  discours,  certains  principes  de  la  République  de 
Platon  et  de  la  République  de  Cicéron.^i 

Cependant,  à  cause  du  caractère  démocratique  de  leurs  institutions 
politiques,  les  Utopiens  se  situent  dans  la  tradition  anglo-saxonne.  En 
effet,  dans  l'Etat  utopien,  nous  trouvons  les  composantes  majeures  du 
pouvoir  politique  de  l'Angleterre  médiévale.  Les  fonctions  publiques  sont 
électives  et  le  prince  des  Utopiens  est  élu,^^  comme  les  premiers  rois  furent 
choisis,  à  la  tête  des  tribus  teutones  unifiées.  Il  a  besoin  de  l'appui  de  son 
Conseil  pour  gouverner,  comme  les  rois  du  Xle  siècle,  représentant  tou- 
jours le  peuple,  avaient  besoin  de  l'Assemblée  nationale,  et  il  peut  être 
déposé,  si  on  le  soupçonne  de  tyrannie,  comme  les  rois  de  l'histoire  ont  été 
déposés  par  le  Grand  Conseil  des  Nations,  au  moins  six  fois,  entre 
Sigeberht  de  Wessex  et  Jacques  IL  Les  magistrats,  qu'il  s'agisse  des  Sypho- 
grantes  élus  par  les  familles  ou  des  Protophylarques,  leurs  chefs,  représen- 
tent le  peuple  au  Conseil  d'Etat,  fonction  analogue  à  celle  des  chevaliers 
du  temps  des  rois  Jean  Sans  Terre  en  Henri  III.  Le  pouvoir  politique  est 
avant  tout  le  pouvoir  du  peuple.  En  effet,  avec  la  mobilité  des  députés,  les 
Utopiens  sont  protégés  contre  la  conspiration  de  leur  Conseil  qui  pourrait 
chercher  à  les  opprimer  ou  à  modifier  leur  bien  public  et  la  consultation 
des  familles  pour  les  questions  importantes  leur  reconnaît  un  droit  à  par- 
ticiper aux  décisions  de  l'Etat.^^  En  Utopie,  le  pouvoir  du  prince  repose 
donc  sur  le  pouvoir  du  peuple  comme,  en  Angleterre,  le  pouvoir  de  la 
couronne  reposa  d'abord  sur  les  assemblées  populaires,  puis  sur  l'assem- 
blée des  députés.  Et  les  droits  du  peuple  sont  protégés  par  la  structure  de 
l'Etat  comme,  au  XlIIe  siècle,  la  Grande  Charte  consolidait  les  droits  du 
peuple  contre  la  législation  et  la  taxation  arbitraire  des  rois. 

Les  Tudor  maintinrent  les  institutions  politiques  médiévales  mais  les 
utilisèrent  pour  consolider  le  pouvoir  monarchique  au  détriment  de  la 
seigneurie  féodale.^^  Dans  une  lettre  datée  du  25  juillet  1519,^^  Erasme  dit 
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que  Thomas  More  avait  l'intention  de  dépeindre  l'origine  des  maux  de  l'Etat 
et  qu'il  modela  l'Utopie  sur  la  constitution  britannique  avec  laquelle  il  était 
familier.  Or,  par  son  discours  utopique,  Thomas  More  effectue  un  glissement 
du  présent  au  passé,  vers  une  constitution  non  altérée  par  les  motifs  de 
l'histoire,  de  la  pratique  au  modèle  idéal,  vers  un  Etat  originel  de  justice.  Et  cet 
Etat  reste  autre,  refermé  sur  lui-même,  et  sur  lui  règne  un  roi  sans  peuple. 

Les  coutumes  sociales  et  domestiques 

Quelques  coutumes  sociales  et  domestiques  des  Utopiens  indiquent  que 
Thomas  More  a  donné  en  Utopie  une  nouvelle  résidence  au  projet  monas- 
tique qu'il  retrouve  à  son  point  zéro,  contre  la  dérive  de  l'histoire  qui  avait 
conduit  les  monastères  à  l'illégalité,  l'immoralité  et  l'ignorance  pendant  le 
Moyen  âge.  On  pourrait  supposer  que  Thomas  More  se  soit  servi  comme 
modèle  de  la  Chartreuse  de  Londres  où  il  avait  séjourné  quatre  ans  et  qui, 
restée  fidèle  à  sa  règle,  était  un  îlot  de  prière  si  bien  ancré  dans  la  tradition 
que,  a-t-on  dit,  saint  Bède  ou  saint  Cuthbert  auraient  pu  s'y  retrouver 
sans  étonnement.26 

Les  correspondances  ne  manquent  pas.  L'ordonnance  des  heures  chez 
les  Utopiens,  le  travail  manuel  obligatoire  et  la  répartition  des  tâches  sont 
conformes  à  la  Règle  de  saint  Benoit.^^  Les  simples  habits,  la  réserve  des 
conversations,  la  lecture  quotidienne  et  l'atmosphère  des  églises  rapellent 
les  Coutumes  de  Guigues.^^  Comme  les  Chartreux  au  chapitre,  les  Uto- 
piens se  réunissent  en  conseil,  délibèrent  des  questions  communes  et 
votent.29  Conformément  à  la  Règle  bénédictine  et  à  la  pratique  monastique,^" 
les  Utopiens  avouent  leurs  fautes  en  famille  et  demandent  pardon,  non 
seulement  pour  se  libérer  la  conscience,  mais  surtout  pour  se  réconcilier.^^ 

S'ils  pensent  que  la  contemplation  de  la  nature  est  une  façon  de  louer 
Dieu,  les  Utopiens  mènent  une  vie  active.  Ils  se  tiennent  volontiers  occupés 
aux  travaux  collectifs  les  plus  exigeants  ou  aux  tâches  serviles.^^  L'oisiveté 
est  bannie  de  l'Utopie  parce  qu'elle  compromet  la  félicité  future  et  les 
Syphograntes,  dans  leur  vigilance  à  surveiller  les  occupations  des  citoyens, 
pourraient  s'inspirer  de  la  Règle  monasfique  pour  laquelle  "l'inaction  est 
l'ennemie  de  l'âme.""  On  se  demandera  si  Thomas  More  n'a  pas  réalisé  en 
Utopie  la  réforme  religieuse  souhaitée  depuis  le  XlVe  siècle  en  y  projetant 
l'esprit  de  la  Devotio  Modema  selon  lequel,  d'après  l'auteur  de  l'Imitation  de 
Jésus-Christ,  "ce  qui  transforme  véritablement  l'homme  religieux  n'est  pas 
l'habit  ou  la  tonsure,  mais  le  changement  de  manières  et  la  parfaite  mor- 
tification des  passions."^'*  Les  Utopiens  ne  possèdent  rien,  tout  en  n'étant 
privés  d'aucune  commodité,  ils  reconnaissent  la  sainteté  de  leur  secte 
chaste  et  austère  et,  s'ils  s'enfuient  ou  n'obéissent  pas  aux  lois  de  la  cité,  ils 
sont  sévèrement  punis."  Pauvres,  chastes  et  obéissants,  les  Utopiens  res- 
semblent à  des  moines.^^ 
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Cependant,  l'analogie  n'est  pas  complète  et  nous  glissons  d'un  lieu  à 
un  autre,  du  cloître  où  se  métamorphose  l'âme  du  religieux  à  l'Utopie 
où  l'équilibre  des  habitudes  concourt  au  confort  des  hommes.  Les 
monastères  s'inscrivent  dans  le  sacré.  Derrière  la  clôture  qui  les  sépare  du 
monde,  les  moines  naissent  à  une  vie  nouvelle  et  la  vision  que  leur  pratique 
oppose  à  la  vie  sociale  existante  prend  un  sens  dans  la  médiation  qu'ils 
assument  entre  le  monde  et  Dieu.  L'Utopie  n'a  pas  d'eschatologie  qui  la 
transfigure.  Elle  ne  connaît  de  relations  qu'horizontales  et  reçoit  de  la 
simple  nature  les  règles  qui  agencent  le  plaisir  et  la  sagesse  de  ses 
hommes. 

La  clôture,  l'organisation  de  la  vie,  l'autarcie  ou  l'obéissance  sont  autant 
de  traits  qui  rapprochent  l'Utopie  et  le  monastère.^''  Cependant,  l'Utopie 
s'éloigne  du  projet  monastique,  non  seulement  parce  qu'elle  n'épouse  pas 
sa  vision  religieuse,  mais  parce  que,  en  offrant  à  l'humaniste  une  résidence 
sereine  où  il  peut  se  tenir  à  l'abri  des  futilités  accaparantes  des  princes,^^  le 
discours  utopique  a,  par  déplacement,  ajouté  à  cet  autre  lieu  les  traits  de  la 
philosophie  antique. 

Les  idées  et  les  croyances 

Les  espaces  qu'occupent  les  idées  et  les  croyances  des  Utopiens  s'entrecou- 
pent et  se  recouvrent,  de  telle  sorte  que  nous  trouvons  dans  l'interprétation 
humaniste  ou  la  lecture  médiéviste  de  VUîopie  des  arguments  complémen- 
taires. D'une  part,  en  donnant  à  ses  nouveaux  hommes  une  philosophie 
qui  s'harmonise  avec  la  religion  naturelle,  Thomas  More  a  pu  projeter  en 
Utopie  un  équilibre  moral  qui  contraste  avec  les  vices  de  l'Europe  du  début 
du  XVIe  siècle,^^  et  laisser  soupçonner,  par  une  didactique  plus  chrétienne 
que  philosophique,  selon  l'éloge  de  Beatus  Rhenanus,^^  que  la  grâce  peut 
conduire  les  chrétiens  à  un  point  de  plus  grande  perfection  que  la  nature 
n'a  su  conduire  les  païens.  D'autre  part,  les  vérités  essentielles  à  la  religion 
des  Utopiens  trouvant  leurs  étais  dans  la  raison,  on  remarque  en  Utopie 
une  continuité  avec  lafldes  quaerens  inîellectum  de  la  tradition  chrétienne 
médiévale."*^ 

Dans  leur  philosophie,  les  Utopiens  prennent  les  traits  de  l'Antiquité 
classique  et,  en  cela,  ils  sont  conformes  à  l'humanisme  pour  lequel  la 
philosophie  grecque  de  l'Antiquité  constitua  un  apport  des  plus  signi- 
ficatifs. L'affinité  est  sous-entendue  dans  le  récit  de  l'acculturation  des 
Utopiens  et  Raphaël  va  jusqu'à  penser  que  ces  insulaires  tiennent  leur 
commencement  des  Grecs.'*^  Avec  leur  religion  naturelle  déiste,  les  Utopiens 
ne  sont  pas  en  contradiction  avec  la  religion  chrétienne  révélée  et,  même, 
plusieurs  d'entre  eux  se  sont  convertis  et  ont  été  baptisés."*^  Cependant,  à 
cause  d'un  déplacement  inhérent  au  discours  utopique,  les  similitudes 
sont  perturbées  et  la  philosophie  religieuse  des  Utopiens  est  autre,  ni 
humaniste,  ni  chrétienne. 
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Les  Utopiens  ont  développé  une  philosophie  morale  qui  ne  sépare  pas 
la  félicité  de  l'homme  de  la  vertu,  la  vertu  du  plaisir,  le  plaisir  de  l'accord 
avec  la  nature.  La  polarisation  de  la  philosophie  autour  du  plaisir  et 
l'économie  des  plaisirs  sur  laquelle  veillent  les  Utopiens  témoignent  de 
l'épicurisme  du  système  de  représentations  en  Utopie.  Par  ailleurs,  la 
norme  de  moralité  vient  de  Platon"^  et  les  Utopiens  placent  au-dessus  des 
délectations  corporelles  les  plaisirs  de  l'esprit  et,  par-dessus  tout,  le  plaisir 
de  la  conscience  morale."^^  De  plus,  à  l'encontre  d'Épicure  qui  avait  sup- 
primé la  fabulation  des  dieux,  les  Utopiens  cherchent  dans  les  principes 
religieux  de  l'immortalité  de  l'âme,  de  la  providence  divine  et  des  sanctions 
futures  un  contrefort  à  leur  philosophie.  Mais  si  la  raison  est  en  elle-même 
impuissante  à  trouver  la  vraie  félicité  et  si  elle  fait  appel  à  la  croyance,  par 
un  jeu  de  renvoi,  les  principes  essentiels  de  la  religion  reposent  sur  des  preuves 
rationnelles.  Bref,  si  la  philosophie  des  Utopiens  a  besoin  de  la  religion, 
leur  religion  naturelle  se  présente  comme  un  éloge  de  la  sagesse  rationnelle. 

Thomas  More  projette  en  Utopie  une  sagesse  hédoniste  en  accord  avec 
la  philosophie  d'Epicure  qui  reconnaît  à  la  raison  le  pouvoir  de  mettre  ses 
limites  au  corps."*^  En  plus,  il  y  apporte  par  déplacement  la  double  correc- 
tion de  la  philosphie  platonicienne  et  de  la  philosophie  humaniste.  Il 
glisse  d'un  lieu  à  l'autre,  légitimant  d'une  part  le  plaisir  et  préférant  d'autre 
part  l'austérité  ascétique.'*"' 

Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  religion,  l'Utopie  semble  offrir,  au  seuil  de  la 
Réforme,  une  résidence  privilégiée  au  pluralisme  et  à  la  tolérance.  Les 
cultes  sont  multiples  et  la  loi  voit  à  contenir  le  prosélytisme.  Mais  la 
plupart  des  Utopiens  ont  abandonné  le  polythéisme  et  croient  à  l'existence 
d'un  être  suprême,  commencement  et  fin  de  toutes  choses.'**  Thomas  More 
a  ainsi  projeté  dans  la  religion  dominante  des  Utopiens  la  croyance  en 
Dieu  le  Père,  non  seulement  créateur  mais  providence  de  l'univers,  avec  le 
souci  toutefois  de  retenir,  comme  dogmes  essentiels,  des  vérités  auxquelles 
étaient  parvenus  les  anciens  philosophes,  Platon  en  particulier."*^  Si  les 
Utopiens  abandonnent  leurs  coutumes  polythéistes,  c'est  qu'ils  se  laissent 
gouverner  par  la  raison  plus  que  par  la  peur  supersticieuse;  si,  ayant 
entendu  parler  des  enseignements  du  Christ,  de  ses  préceptes  et  de  ses 
miracles,  ils  sont  disposés  à  le  suivre,^^  c'est  qu'ils  sont  éminemment 
sages. 

En  Utopie,  nous  passons  de  la  raison  à  la  foi,  pour  mieux  retrouver 
la  raison.  La  religion  des  Utopiens,  quoique  conciliable  avec  la  reli- 
gion chrétienne,  en  est  fondamentalement  différente,  parce  qu'elle  a  son 
point  d'attache  dans  la  nature,  ce  qui  explique  que  Raphaël  suppose  une 
secrète  inspiration  de  Dieu  qui  ait  conduit  ces  hommes-philosophes  à 
se  convertir.^^ 
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Retenons  un  autre  détail  significatif  du  récit  de  Raphaël.  Après  avoir  été 
instruits  de  la  religion  chrétienne  et  avoir  adhéré  au  Christ  par  le  baptême, 
les  Utopiens  s'apprêtent  à  choisir  parmi  eux  les  prêtres  qui  dispenseront 
les  sacrements.^2  Dans  son  discours,  Thomas  More  maintient  un  espace 
pour  la  religion  privée  et  fait  écran  à  luniversalisme  de  la  religion  chré- 
tienne. En  instituant  leur  propre  Eglise,  les  Utopiens  s'éloignent  de  la  com- 
munauté spirituelle  chrétienne.  Ils  ne  sont  donc  plus  chrétiens,  ils  sont 
autres,  à  distance. 

Conclusion 

Nous  n'oublions  pas  que  l'Utopie  est  d'accès  difficile  et  notre  étude  con- 
firme que  toute  proximité  comporte  un  envers  de  distance.  C'est  donc  sur 
l'effet  de  la  distanciation  que  nous  aimerions  développer  quelques  con- 
sidérations, nous  demandant  d'abord  si  elle  n'est  pas  liée  à  un  jeu  de 
paradoxe. 

Un  premier  jeu  efface  l'espace.  Thomas  More  va  de  l'Angleterre  à 
l'Europe,  à  la  Grèce  ou  au  Nouveau  Monde,  recouvrant  les  lieux  et  les 
niant  dans  un  ailleurs  non  géographique.  La  fiction  donne  des  contours  à 
l'univers  utopien  et  aucun  point  de  son  espace  n'échappe  à  l'architecture 
qui  le  divise  et  l'organise.  En  projetant  et  en  recomposant  les  lieux  réels 
dans  un  lieu  autre,  Thomas  More  met  en  évidence  l'espace  réel  qu'il  nie 
dans  son  jeu.  En  passant  par  le  lieu  fictif  de  l'Utopie,  on  ne  peut  que  mieux 
connaître  l'Angleterre  du  début  du  XVIe  siècle.  Mais  il  y  a  plus,  Thomas 
More  imagine  un  homme  qui  pourrait  être  de  partout,  quoiqu'il  ne  soit 
nulle  part. 

Au  jeu  de  l'espace  se  superpose  celui  du  temps.  L'Utopie  a  un  commen- 
cement, mais  elle  est  sans  futur,  et  ses  transformations,  obéissant  à  une 
mécanique  interne,  n'ont  pas  la  direction  que  donne  la  finalité  de  la 
croissance  ou  du  salut.  Thomas  More  a  projeté  en  Utopie  des  particularités 
de  son  temps  et  du  passé,  mais  sans  assurer  la  coïncidence  avec  le  passé. 
Son  rêve  n'est  pas  non  plus  nostalgique  comme  l'est,  par  exemple,  le  rêve 
de  l'Atlantide  perdue.  En  recomposant  la  réalité  présente  avec  la  réalité 
passée  et  en  l'ouvrant  sur  les  promesses  des  récits  de  voyages  de  son 
époque,  Thomas  More  a  imaginé  un  nouvel  homme  qui  est  de  tous  les 
temps,  sans  être  enraciné  dans  l'histoire,  c'est-à-dire  en  n'étant  d'aucun 
temps. 

Le  jeu  se  poursuit  dans  l'organisation  sociale,  économique  et  politique 
de  l'Utopie.  Il  articule  les  échanges,  le  gouvernement  ou  les  habitudes  en 
les  superposant  au  recouvrement  des  lieux.  Les  Utopiens  ressemblent  aux 
Grecs  par  leur  communisme,  ou  aux  Amérindiens,  mais  davantage  aux 
chrétiens;  leur  politique  est  grecque  dans  sa  philosophie,  mais  anglo- 
saxonne  dans  ses  institutions;  leurs  coutumes  se  modèlent  en  plusieurs 
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points  sur  la  vie  monastique,  sans  qu'ils  soient  pour  cela  des  moines.  En 
Utopie,  les  citoyens  ne  peuvent  dominer  les  autres  ou  résister  à  la  domina- 
tion, car  ils  n'ont  aucune  propriété.  Ils  ont  perdu  leur  individualité  dans  la 
collectivité,  leur  volonté  fait  corps  avec  celle  de  l'Etat  et  leurs  actions  sont 
réglées  jusque  dans  les  détails  de  la  vie  quotidienne.  En  veillant  à  la  cohé- 
sion de  son  royaume  imaginaire,  Thomas  More  a  mis  les  Utopiens  à  l'abri 
des  actions  du  temps  et  de  la  liberté.  Dans  la  distance  qui  les  sépare  de  la 
réalité  sociale  historique,  il  les  a  dépouillés  de  toute  qualité  distinctive.  Il 
les  a  établis  dans  un  monde  de  justice  et  d'égalité,  où  les  lois  sont 
immuables  et  où  le  nouveau  citoyen  peut  se  reconnaître  s'il  abandonne  ce 
qui  le  différencie  des  autres  hommes." 

La  philosophie  et  la  religion  qui  légitiment  l'Etat  utopien  se  super- 
posant aux  autres  tableaux  selon  le  même  jeu  de  recouvrement,  de 
position  et  de  distanciation.  La  philosophie  du  plaisir  est  redressée  par  la 
vertu  de  la  religion  et  la  foi  a  son  fondement  dans  la  raison  naturelle. 
Thomas  More  a  veillé  sur  la  frontière  qui  sépare  le  religieux  du  profane.  A 
une  époque  où  le  christianisme  cherchait  à  se  purifier  par  un  retour  aux 
origines,  il  a  projeté  en  Utopie  une  philosophie  religieuse  qui  se  modèle  sur 
l'Antiquité  païenne  et  imaginé  des  hommes  que  la  nature  a  conduits  à  un 
degré  de  perfectionnement  tel,  que  la  croyance  les  approche  du  Dieu  des 
chrétiens.  Cependant,  en  prenant  l'homme  et  non  Dieu  comme  exemple, 
en  oblitérant  le  sens  que  donne  la  révélation  à  l'aventure  humaine, 
Thomas  More  substitua  à  la  religion  une  sagesse  qui  trouve  sa  mesure 
en  elle-même  et,  à  l'amour,  la  nécessité  de  la  loi  et  l'harmonie  de  la 
nature. 

L'Utopie  reste  donc  toujours  à  distance,  en  rupture.  Par  les  jeux  qu'il 
déploie,  le  rêve  utopique  s'approche  et  s'éloigne  des  lieux  de  l'histoire,  sans 
parvenir  à  compléter  la  description  de  son  propre  lieu.  Les  contours  de  l'île 
merveilleuse  et  inaccessible  sont  définis  dans  le  récit  et  sa  perfection  sem- 
ble immuable,  mais  sa  qualité  première  est  d'être  autre  et  le  discours  reste 
en-deça  de  la  définition  de  sa  perfection.  L'Utopie  surpasse  en  excellence 
la  cité  philosophique  de  Platon,  dit  le  poète  Anemolius,^^  mais  son 
excellence  est  fictive  et  elle-même  inachevée. 

Ceci  apparaît  plus  clairement  quand  Thomas  More  entretient  Erasme 
de  son  rêve  dans  level  les  Utopiens  l'ont  choisi  pour  être  leur  roi.  Thomas 
More,  qui  reconnaît  la  sagesse  de  ses  nouveaux  hommes,  est  à  son  tour 
reconnu  par  eux.  La  sagesse  des  Utopiens  prend  alors  un  sens.  Mais,  en 
plus,  puisque  le  rôle  du  roi  est  de  conduire  son  peuple  au  bien,  la  destinée 
des  hommes-philosophes  que  Thomas  More  a  situés  hors  du  temps  et  de 
l'espace  se  réalise  par  la  médiation  d'un  être  de  l'histoire,  Thomas  More 
lui-même,  humaniste  anglais  du  début  du  XVIe  siècle.  Et  le  jeu  se  poursuit, 
dans  la  réalité,  avec  les  allusions  critiques  qu'il  porte;  en  effet,  Thomas 
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More  invite  son  ami  Erasme  à  le  visiter  en  Utopie  et  il  lui  promet  que  les 
Utopiens  lui  rendront  tous  les  hommages  qui  lui  reviennent.^^ 
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Milton's  Bower  of  Bliss:  A  Rewriting 
of  Spenser's  Art  of  Married  Love 


JOHN  N.  KING 


ISpenser's  Bower  of  Bliss  episode  functions  as  a  mock  epithalamium  that 
inverts  the  state  of  wedded  bliss  celebrated  in  Amoretti  and  Epithalamion} 
The  Bower's  ironic  portrayal  of  the  entrapments  of  erotic  love  are  reversed, 
as  C.  S.  Lewis  argues,^  in  the  cosmic  vision  of  sexual  pleasure  at  the  Garden 
of  Adonis,  as  well  as  at  the  "matrimoniall  bowre"  where  the  chaste  love  of 
Britomart  and  Artegall  is  destined  to  achieve  fruition  (3.3.3).  The  Bower  of 
Bliss  is  a  parody,  not  in  the  modem  sense  of  a  literary  imitation  designed  to 
make  an  original  appear  comical  or  ridiculous,  but  in  line  with  the 
medieval  and  Renaissance  sense  of  a  composition  that  seriously  transfers 
conventions  from  one  genre  to  another.  This  mock  epithalamium  deni- 
grates the  failures  of  Acrasia  rather  than  the  ideals  of  wedded  love  that 
Spenser  articulates  seriously  elsewhere  in  his  verse.^  Spenser's  dis- 
tinctively Protestant  emphasis  on  the  innocence  of  wedded  love  may  be 
traced  in  the  prayer  book  as  well  as  in  the  sermons  and  tracts  of  zealous 
ministers.  The  Protestant  doctrine  of  chaste  love  also  found  favor  with 
Milton,  who  discovered  a  poetic  mentor  in  "our  sage  and  serious  poet 
Spencer'  When  Milton  came  to  reconfigure  the  ironies  of  the  Bower  of 
Bliss  in  the  "blissful  Bower"  where  Adam  and  Eve  enjoy  the  fruits  of  pre- 
lapsarian  love,  he  restored  to  full  vitality  the  doctrine  of  chaste  love  that 
Spenser  parodies  in  the  seductive  arbors  and  groves  of  Acrasia."* 

Among  the  more  obvious  epithalamic  parodies  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss  are  the 
"Hymen  io  Hymen"  refrain  that  was  sung  previously  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  False  Una's  tempting  of  the  Redcrosse  Knight  (1.1.48),  as  well  as  the 
likeness  of  Acrasia's  garden  of  delights  to  a  bride  decorated  superfluously 

With  all  the  ornaments  oïFloraes  pride, 
Wherewith  her  mother  Art,  as  halfe  in  scome 
Of  niggard  Nature,  like  a  pompous  bride 
Did  decke  her,  and  too  lavishly  adome, 
When  forth  from  virgin  bowre  she  comes  in  th'early  mome.  (2.12.50)5 
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Other  conventions  of  Renaissance  pastoral  and  hexameral  epithalamia 
that  Spenser  reverses  or  negates  include  the  preparation  of  the  nuptial 
chamber;  praise  of  the  bride,  groom,  wedlock,  and  the  nuptial  couch;  the 
bashfulness  of  the  bride;  the  congratulation  of  vernal  Nature;  consumma- 
tion as  a  private  and  natural  act;  and  the  prayer  for  children.^  Because 
Acrasia  is  a  variant  of  Venus  Pandemos,  whose  power  also  flows  into 
Malecasta  and  Duessa,  we  may  recognize  the  Bower  of  Bliss  as  a  perver- 
sion of  the  Bower  of  Venus  that  was  traditionally  associated  with  medieval 
gardens  of  love.''  Spenser's  parodies  and  his  continuous  contrast  of  Art  and 
Nature  find  a  precedent  in  his  immediate  model,  Armida's  garden  of  love 
in  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  16.1-27. 

Having  as  little  to  do  with  virginity  as  Acrasia's  innermost  trysting  place, 
her  garden's  lavishly  parti-colored  floral  display  contradicts  the  prayer 
book  image  of  the  ideal  bride  described  in  Epithalamion  as  "clad  all  in 
white,  that  seemes  a  virgin  best"  and  walking  "with  trembling  steps  and 
humble  reverence"  (11. 151,210).  Such  outward  modesty  externalizes  the 
virtuous  beauty  of  the  true  bride's  soul  ("chastities  sweet  bowre";  1.  180) 
through  the  imagery  of  a  fruitful  garden:  apples,  cherries,  and  lilies.  The 
biblical  models  for  pastoral  epithalamium  include  the  fertile  gardens  of 
Eden  and  Canticles,  and  Psalms,  whose  imagery  of  the  fruitful  vine,  seed- 
time, and  harvest  infiltrates  the  English  matrimonial  ceremony.  The  gov- 
ernance of  false  Genius  over  the  precincts  of  Acrasia  ironically  perverts 
the  impulse  toward  procreation  that  marriage  sanctified  according  to 
zealous  Protestants  like  Spenser  and  Milton.  The  pure  fecundity  of  wedlock 
is  symbolized,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  tutelage  of  Spenser's  "old  Genius" 
over  the  Garden  of  Adonis  (3.6.31)  or  "glad  Genius"  in  Epithalamion  (11. 
398-400).^  Acrasia's  delights  similarly  parody  the  joys  of  wedlock  found  in 
the  "sweet  pleasures  of . . .  loves  delight"  in  Epithalamion  (1.  401),  which 
are  personified  in  Pleasure,  Amoret's  companion  in  the  Garden  of  Adonis. 
Amoret's  instruction  in  "all  the  lore  of  love,  and  goodly  womanhead"  (3.6.51) 
similarly  furnishes  a  figure  for  the  honesta  voluptas  of  wedded  love.^ 

The  function  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss  as  a  place  of  single-minded  sexual 
gratification  inverts  all  of  the  purposes  of  marriage  articulated  in  the 
prayer  book  -  procreation,  avoidance  of  fornication,  and  provision  of 
"mutual  society,  help,  and  comfort"  -  aligning  it  instead  with  the  simple 
satisfaction  of  "men's  carnal  lusts  and  appetites,  like  brute  beasts  that 
have  no  understanding."!'^  These  words  from  the  wedding  ceremony  sug- 
gest that  Verdant's  enervation  and  Acrasia's  transformation  of  her  victims 
into  "figures  hideous,  /  According  to  their  mindes  like  monstruous" 
(2.12.85)  is  not  only  a  recreation  of  the  classical  myth  of  Circe,  but  also  a 
parody  of  contemporary  Protestant  wedding  ideals. 

The  very  choice  of  the  name  "bower"  for  Acrasia's  lair  indicates  that  sex- 
ual gratification/?^/'^^  is  not  evil,  but  only  if  it  is  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of 
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its  religious  and  ethical  purposes.  Venus's  Bower  was  a  well-known  figure 
for  sanctified  bliss  among  Protestant  hexameral  poets.^^  The  Protestant 
topos  of  use  and  abuse,  found  in  the  writings  of  Melanchthon,  Cranmer, 
Vermigli,  and  others,^^  whereby  the  possibility  of  misuse  cannot  negate  the 
potentially  good  application  of  a  given  practice,  further  suggests  that 
Acrasia's  haunt  parodies  forms  of  true  love  associated  with  the  bowers  of 
honest  women.  Spenser  generally  reserves  the  word  "bower"  for  idealized 
dwellings  like  Venus's  "blisfull  bowre  of  joy"  (3.6.11)  or  inner  chambers 
used  as  ladies'  private  apartments  or  bedrooms.^^  Timias'  perception  of  the 
chaste  virgin  Belphoebe  as  an  angel  sent  from  her  heavenly  "bowre  of  blis" 
(3.5.35)  even  links  that  setting  with  chaste  love  devoid  of  sexuality.  The  pro- 
tection and  enclosure  of  bowers  are  appropriate  to  the  chaste  modesty  of 
true  lovers,  even  though  they  can  also  conceal  the  furtive  hypocrisy  of 
others.  Bowers  may  serve  as  places  of  lustful  assignation,  but  they  also  pro- 
vide meeting  places  for  legitimate  lovers.^"*  Placement  of  Acrasia's  bower 
within  a  garden  setting  further  evokes  the  shaded  arbors  offering  places  of 
concealment  within  Italian  gardens,  whose  popularity  was  encouraged  by 
the  Arcadian  vogue.^^  Of  course,  the  Bible  and  hexameral  poets  loom 
among  Milton's  models,  but  the  anti-Eden  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss  (see 
2.12.52)  supplies  much  of  the  verbal  texture  of  Milton's  description  of 
Adam  and  Eve's  dwelling  in  Paradise. 

Spenser  characteristically  assigns  his  alliterative  doublet  "blissful  bower" 
or  "bower  of  bliss,"  either  literally  or  metaphorically,  to  places  of  honest 
sexual  pleasure,  as  in  descriptions  of  Venus's  dwelling  or  the  lady's  bosom 
in  Amoretti  76  ("the  bower  of  blisse,  the  paradice  of  pleasure").  Prothala- 
mion  celebrates  the  pleasures  of  the  "lovers  blisfull  bower"  (1. 93).i^  Thomas 
Carew  recognized  the  ironic  character  of  the  application  of  the  epithet  to 
Acrasia's  Bower  of  Bliss  in  his  ribald  Spenserian  parody  "A  Rapture," 
whose  pornographic  speaker  proclaims  his  exultant  carpe florem: 

rie  seize  the  Rose-buds  in  their  perfum'd  bed, 


Then  will  I  visit,  with  a  wandring  kisse, 

The  vale  of  Lillies,  and  the  Bower  of  blisse: 

And  where  the  beauteous  Region  doth  divide 

Into  two  milkie  ways,  my  lips  shall  slide.  (11.  63,  67-70) 


Maureen  Quilligan's  discovery  of  a  "gender-oriented  stance"  in  The  Faerie 
Queene  suggests  that  Carew  aptly  captures  Spenser's  sense,  for  she  inter- 
prets Guyon's  "experience  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss  . . .  [as]  a  distinctly  male 
version  of  the  pornographic  lure  of  the  labyrinth's  leisure."  Whether  Carew's 
speaker  adopts  Spenser's  parodie  perspective  is  a  different  question.^'' 

Milton  reverses  the  meretricious  associations  that  Carew  rightly  dis- 
covers in  Acrasia's  Bower  of  Bliss  when  he  attaches  the  epithets  "blissful 
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bower"  and  "shady  bower"  to  the  "sylvan  lodge"  (4. 690  and  705, 5. 367, 
375-77)  where  Adam  and  Eve  enjoy  chaste  intercourse  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden: 

Here  in  close  recess 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs 
Espoused  Eve  decked  first  her  nuptial  bed. 
And  heavenly  choirs  the  hymenean  sung.(PL,  4.  708-11) 

By  eradicating  the  ironies  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  Milton  restores  to  full 
vitality  the  doctrine  of  love  that  Spenser  parodies  in  the  languid  pleasure- 
gardens  destroyed  by  Guyon  and  the  Palmer.  Praise  of  the  wedding  couch 
is,  of  course,  a  serious  topic  among  the  hexameral  poets.  Eve's  decking  of 
the  matrimonial  bed  with  floral  coverings  rather  than  textiles  corresponds 
to  the  moral  "costume"  worn  by  Adam  and  Eve,  who  are,  despite  their 
nudity,  "with  native  honour  clad  /  In  naked  majesty"  and  "in  naked  beauty 
more  adorned"  (4.  289-90  and  713).  When  Adam  and  Eve  retire  for  the 
night,  their  nudity 

. . .  eased  the  putting  off 
These  troublesome  disguises  which  we  wear.  (4.739-40) 

Although  nudity  is  a  formulaic  element  in  both  the  Bower  of  Bliss  and 
Milton's  Edenic  bower,  the  absence  of  clothing  can  be  applied  as  an 
emblem  for  either  the  presence  or  absence  of  virtue.  Indeed  the  postlap- 
sarian  wantonness  of  Acrasia's  exposure  corresponds  not  to  the  Garden  of 
Adonis,  but  to  Adam  and  Eve's  unconcealed  lustfulness  after  the  Fall.  Like 
the  hexameral  poets,  Spenser  insists  on  the  natural  privacy  of  consumma- 
tion in  "the  thickest  covert  of  that  shade"  at  the  center  of  the  Garden  of 
Adonis  (3.6.44).  In  a  seeming  paradox,  however,  Acrasia's  nakedness 
within  her  bower  is  enhanced  by  the  false  modesty  of  her  being 

. . .  arayd,  or  rather  disarayd, 
All  in  a  vele  of  silke  and  silver  thin. 
That  hid  no  whit  her  alabaster  skin  (2.12.77) 

Yet  Panofsky  demonstrates  that  even  though  nakedness  signified  "either 
poverty,  or  shamelessness"  in  Hebrew  and  late  Roman  iconography,  dur- 
ing the  Renaissance  "nudity  as  such,  especially  when  contrasted  with  its 
opposite,  came  to  be  understood  as  a  symbol  for  truth  in  a  general  philo- 
sophical sense."^^ 

Acrasia's  wanton  shamelessness  is  a  variation  of  the  provocative  carpe 
florem  song  audible  in  her  bower,  which  imitates  Gerusalemme  Liberata 
16.14-15: 
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So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day, 

Of  mortall  life  the  leafe,  the  bud,  the  flowre, 

Ne  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay. 

That  erst  was  sought  to  decke  both  bed  and  bowre. 

Of  many  a  Ladie,  and  many  a  Paramowre: 

Gather  therefore  the  Rose,  whilest  yet  is  prime, 

For  soone  comes  age,  that  will  her  pride  deflowre: 

Gather  the  Rose  of  love,  whilest  yet  is  time, 
Whilest  loving  thou  mayst  loved  be  with  equall  crime.  (2.12.75) 

Lacking  in  such  artifice,  Eve,  on  the  other  hand,  is  identified  with  un- 
plucked  roses  before  the  expulsion  from  Eden:  "Her  self,  though  fairest 
unsupported  flower"  (9.  432).i9 

While  Milton  does  not  simply  "copy"  a  literary  source,  his  reconfigura- 
tion of  many  Spenserian  elements  (the  garden  setting,  lovers'  bower, 
nudity,  and  bed  of  roses),  some  of  which  are  shared  in  common  with  hex- 
ameral  poets  such  as  Du  Bartas,  Andrew  Ramsey,  and  Jacob  Cats,^^  sug- 
gests that  he  styles  the  prelapsarian  bliss  of  Adam  and  Eve  along  the  lines 
of  the  literary  model  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss  at  the  same  time  that  he  inter- 
prets that  Spenserian  setting  as  an  ironic  perversion  of  lost  innocence. 
This  patterning  extends  to  the  common  use  of  key  words  to  describe  the 
"decking"  of  the  Acrasian  and  Miltonic  bower  beds  and  the  "veiling"  of 
true  and  false  women  who  embody  related  ideals  of  feminine  beauty.  The 
rewriting  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  suggests  that  Milton 
is  not  a  slavish  imitator,  but  a  thorough-going  interpreter  and  critic  of  his 
Spenserian  prototype. 

Although  Adam  and  Eve  are  completely  innocent  in  the  prelapsarian 
exposure  of  their  bodies,  their  night-time  sharing  of  a  floral  blanket 
corrects  the  lewdness  of  Acrasia's  posture  "upon  a  bed  of  Roses" 
(2.12.77): 

And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flowery  roof 
Showered  roses,  which  the  mom  repaired.  (4.  772-73) 

The  decorum  of  blooming  and  regeneration  in  the  garden,  where  "not  nice 
art  /  In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon  /  Poured  forth"  (4. 241-43), 
reverses  the  artificial  and  profligate  flowering  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss. 

Adam  and  Eve's  open  display  of  "those  mysterious  parts"  (4. 312)  rein- 
forces the  narrator's  celebration  of  "the  rites  /  Mysterious  of  connubial 
love"  (4. 742-43)  in  language  echoing  St.  Paul's  view  of  marital  relations  as 
a  symbol  for  the  union  with  Christ  of  every  believer:  "This  mystery  is  a  pro- 
found one,  and  I  am  saying  that  it  refers  to  Christ  and  the  church"  (Eph. 
5:32).  While  "naked"  Adam's  shoulder-length  hair  furnishes  no  conceal- 
ment. Eve  is  characteristically  "veiled"  in  ways  that  suggest  a  modest  spirit 
while  her  loins  remain  exposed.  Her  golden  hair  falls  "as  a  veil  down  to  the 
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slender  waist"  (4. 304-305).  Possibly  Milton  "cut  short  Eve's  hair"  in  order 
to  leave  the  lower  part  of  her  body  unconcealed.^i  When  she  and  Adam 
embrace, 

. . .  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowering  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid.  (4. 495-97) 

As  Eve  works  among  the  flowering  plants,  she  is  "Veiled  in  a  cloud  of 
fragrance"  (9. 425).  Unlike  the  bower  that  she  "decked"  with  flowers,  even 
in  her  meeting  with  the  outsider  Raphael,  Eve  stands 

Undecked,  save  with  herself  more  lovely  fair 
Than  wood-nymph,  or  the  fairest  goddess  feigned 
Of  three  that  Mount  Ida  naked  strove. 
Stood  to  entertain  her  guest  from  heaven;  no  veil 
She  needed,  virtue-proof,  no  thought  infirm 
Altered  her  cheek.  (5.  380-85) 

A  textile  veil  would  be  superfluous  to  one  so  clad  "with  native  honour." 
The  "veiling"  of  Eve  reverses  the  pervasive  veiling  characteristic  of 
Acrasia's  Bower  of  Bliss  as  a  whole,  just  as  Verdant's  removal  of  his 
"warlike  armes"  (2.12.80)  provides  a  postlapsarian  analogue  to  Adam's 
nakedness.  Spenser  models  Acrasia's  filmy  veil  on  //  vel  that  leaves  Armida's 
bosom  exposed  just  as  he  finds  the  antithesis  to  Christian  heroism  in  the 
indecency  of  Rinaldo's  exposure  in  Gerusalemme  Liberata  (16.18-20,  27). 
Annette  Dauber  notes  that  the  "Bower  achieves  its  most  characteristic 
effects  by  the  use  of  veils."  Genius  is  daintily  "deckt"  with  flowers  that  flim- 
sily  conceal  him  like  the  floral  display  with  which  Art  did  "decke"  her 
daughter  Flora,  the  personification  of  the  pleasure-gardens  (sts.  49-50). 
Imagery  of  veiling  proliferates  at  the  center  of  the  gardens  near  the  Bower 
itself  according  to  Dauber,  for  "nearly  everything  is  seen  through  some- 
thing else."22  The  reader  perceives  the  fountain,  its  relief  of  "naked  boyes," 
and  the  golden  ivy  overgrowing  it  through  the  "silver  flood."  Bathing  in  the 
"little  lake"  are  two  "naked  Damzelles,"  whose  lascivious  display  "as 
through  a  [watery]  vele"  prefigures  Acrasia's  exposure:  "both  awhile  would 

covered  remaine /  Then  suddeinly  both  would  themselves  unhele,  / 

And  th'amarous  sweet  spoiles  to  greedy  eyes  revele"  (sts.  60-64).23  The  "sub- 
tile net"  (2.12.81)  with  which  Guyon  and  the  Palmer  trap  Acrasia 
reduplicates  her  "vele  of  silke  and  silver  thin": 

More  subtile  web  Arachne  cannot  spin, 

Nor  the  fine  nets,  which  oft  we  woven  see 

Of  scorched  deaw,  do  not  in  th'aire  more  lightly  flee.  (st.  77) 
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Even  though  Acrasia  wears  veils  within  veils.  Dauber  notes  that  they 
enhance  rather  than  detract  from  the  laying  bare  of  her  "snowy  brest ...  to 
readie  spoyle  /  Of  hungry  eies"  (st.  78),  for  she  is  "draped  in  thin  silk,  glis- 
tening with  sweat,  [and  has]  eyes  filmed  with  moisture"  (p.  168).  Her  attire 
is  that  of  a  courtesan  whose  filmy  garments  incite  desire  by  concealing 
nothing. 

Spenser  and  Milton  are  writing  "myths  about  love  in  a  fallen  world*' 
according  to  Thomas  Roche:  "The  pattern  is  the  same:  Eden  -  the  Fall  - 
love  in  marriage."  Spenser  insists  that  the  only  means  of  recovering  even 
"the  vestiges  of  our  pre-Fall  Eden"  is  through  unions  effected  by  love  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  friends,  or  rivers.^^  The  innocent  bower  of  Adam 
and  Eve  no  longer  exists,  for  its  closest  approximation  is  their  place  of  lust- 
ful embracing  immediately  after  the  Fall: 

...  to  a  shady  bank. 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  embowered 
He  led  her  nothing  loth;  flowers  were  the  couch, 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel, 
And  hyacinth,  earth's  freshest  softest  lap.  (9.  1037-41). 

In  this  ironic  epithalamium,^^  the  floral  bed  and  "verdant  roof  embowered" 
evoke  both  Milton's  "blissful  bower"  and  its  postlapsarian  corollary  of  the 
Bower  of  Bliss,  where  Spenser's  allegorical  mode  dictates  that  Verdant 
function  as  a  personification  rather  than  a  color.  In  describing  Adam  and 
Eve,  who  now  share  the  clouded  reason  of  Acrasia  and  her  sleeping  com- 
panion, Milton's  description  of  the  nakedness  of  the  once-innocent  pair 
reiterates  the  "veil,"  "honour,"  and  "virtue"  once  associated  with  "that  first 
naked  glory"  (9.  1115): 

. . .  innocence,  that  as  a  veil 
Had  shadowed  them  from  knowing  ill,  was  gone, 
Just  confidence,  and  native  righteousness 
And  honour  from  about  them,  naked  left 
To  guilty  shame  he  covered,  but  his  robe 
Uncovered  more,  so  rose  the  Danite  strong 
Herculean  Samson  from  the  harlot-lap 
Of  Philistean  Dalilah,  and  waked 
Shorn  of  his  strength,  they  destitute  and  bare 
Of  all  their  virtue.  (9.  1054-63)26 

In  line  with  the  distinctly  idolatrous  transformation  of  the  "mystery  of 
divine  love"  that  Stephen  Greenblatt  discovers  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  the 
"uncanny  parody  of  the  Pietà  suggested  by  Verdant  cradled  in  Acrasia's 
arms"  extends  into  Milton's  portrayal  of  Eve.  Milton's  reconfiguration  of 
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traditional  Catholic  iconography  associates  postlapsarian  lust  with  "evils 
attributed  to  the  misuse  of  religious  images."^^  Although  both  Eve  and 
Mary  lack  Acrasia's  sinister  maternality,  they  are  twice  compared  when 
Raphael  addresses  to  Eve  "the  holy  salutation  used  /  Long  after  to  blest 
Marie,  second  Eve"  (5.  386-87),  and  then  when  Christ  prophesies  as  the 
"son  of  Mary  second  Eve"  (  10. 1 83).  Because  parody  functions  not  only  as  a 
burlesque  device,  but  also  as  a  vehicle  for  seriously  translating  conven- 
tions from  one  genre  or  medium  to  another,  we  may  note  that  rather  than 
rejecting  Marian  iconography,  Milton  sanctions  traditional  imagery  by 
returning  it  to  its  scriptural  origins.  Christ's  scriptural  prophecy  to  Satan 
that  Eve's  "seed  shall  bruise  thy  head,  thou  bruise  his  heel"  (10. 181)  is  of 
this  kind,  for  trampling  on  a  serpent  or  symbols  of  evil  is  one  of  the 
traditional  roles  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Spenser's  method  similarly  lacks 
irony  when  he  applies  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  rather  than  Eve,  iconography 
once  assigned  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  such  as  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 
The  conflation  of  Eve's  image  with  that  of  Venus  in  late  medieval  and 
Renaissance  iconography  suggests  that  Acrasia  as  a  variant  of  Venus  Pan- 
demos  may  be  as  much  a  model  for  Milton's  Eve,  both  before  and  after  the 
Fall,  as  Venus  and  Eve  are  for  the  Virgin  Mary  during  the  Middle  Ages.^^ 
The  tradition  of  Venus's  Bower  lies  behind  the  Garden  of  Adonis  and 
Milton's  Eden,  as  well  as  the  Bower  of  Bliss.  The  principle  of  literary 
parody  provides  for  the  malleable  transformation  of  images,  and  their 
inversions,  into  positive  or  negative  manifestations  without  necessarily 
reflecting  against  either  prototypes  or  their  posterity.^^ 

The  realization  that  Milton's  "bower  as  a  whole  is  an  emblem  of  true 
married  love"  represents,  for  Alastair  Fowler,  an  extension  of  the  epithet 
"costliest  emblem"  (note  on  4.  700-703),  which  describes  the  inlaid  floral 
ornamentation  associated  with  Adam  and  Eve's  "nuptial  bed"  (4. 700-7 11). 
Certainly  the  alternate  sense  of  "pictorial  symbol"  that  Fowler  discovers  in 
"emblem"  is  present  as  well,  and  thus  the  bower's  "seclusion  and  con- 
cealment . . .  reflect  the  privacy  and  particular  belonging  of  the  marital 
relation."  Such  natural  modesty  is  a  conventional  attribute  of  the  marital 
relationship  for  the  Protestant  hexameral  poets  and  Milton.  The  "rites  / 
Mysterious  of  connubial  love"  shared  by  the  first  parents  further  reflect  the 
spiritual  mystery  of  Christ's  union  with  the  Church  that  St.  Paul  locates  in 
the  matrimonial  relationship  (Eph.  5:31-33).  This  favourite  Protestant 
authority  states:  "Let  marriage  be  held  in  honor  among  all,  and  let  the 
marriage  bed  be  undefiled"  (Heb.  13:4). 

The  artful  praise  of  the  bowers  of  chaste  lovers  that  Milton  shares  with 
Spenser  reaffirms  the  purity  of  married  love  articulated  by  English  Protes- 
tants and  the  prayer  book.^^  Spenser's  rewriting  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss  in  the 
Garden  of  Adonis,  with  its  "pleasant  arbour,  not  by  art,  /  But  of  the  trees 
owne  inclination  made"  (3.6.44),  constitutes  the  primary  statement  of 
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marital  ideals  in  The  Faerie  Queene.  Similariy  Milton's  reversal  of  the 
imagery  of  Acrasia's  gardens  indicates  that  Spenser's  anti-Eden  joins  the 
Bible  and  hexameral  poets  as  a  major  literary  model  for  the  "bower"  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  Although  many  of  the  poets'  similarities  stem  from  their 
application  of  a  common  literary  and  moral  tradition,  the  thick  accumula- 
tion of  Milton's  parallels  and  his  reiteration  of  key  terms  from  The  Faerie 
Queene  -  "blissful  bower"  and  "decked"  -  make  virtually  certain  his  debt  to 
the  epic  poet  of  Tudor  England.  Such  practice  would  bear  out  the  homage 
paid  by  Milton  inAreopagitica  to  "our  sage  and  serious  Poet  Spencer,  whom 
I  dare  be  known  to  think  a  better  teacher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas T  Surely 
Milton  absorbs  the  Spenserian  position  that  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
sanctity  of  wedded  love  corrects  the  celibate  ideal  affirmed  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Spenser's  conception  of  chastity  had  been  molded  by  "the  strong 
hostility  to  the  old  Catholic  scheme  of  virtues  in  Protestant  polemic." 
Almost  in  the  same  breath  with  which  he  describes  Spenser  as  "sage  and 
serious,"^!  Milton  singles  out  for  praise  his  mentor's  doctrine  of  "true  tem- 
perance" as  he  exemplifies  it  in  "the  bowr  of  earthly  blisse  that  he  [Guyon] 
might  see  and  know,  and  yet  abstain."^^  Milton's  hostility  to  the  chastity  of 
medieval  monks  and  clerics,  whose  virtue  was  "fugitive  and  cloistered,"^^ 
is  conditioned  by  Spenser's  redefinitions  of  chastity  in  the  Epithalamion, 
Book  Three  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  and  the  Bower  of  Bliss  episode. 

Bates  College 

Notes 

1  I  am  grateful  to  Thomas  Kranidas  for  suggesting  that  I  write  this  essay.  A  shortened  version 
was  delivered  at  the  session  on  Spenser  and  MiUon  at  the  1985  meeting  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association.  Quotations  follow  The  Faerie  Queene,  ed.  A  C.  Hamilton  (London: 
Longman,  1977);  Spenser's  Minor  Poems,  ed.  Ernest  de  Sélincourt  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press, 
1910);  and  Paradise  Lost,  rev.  ed.  by  Alastair  Fowler  (London:  Longman,  1971).  The  modem  use 
of  i  and  j,  u  and  v,  and  w  is  followed;  contractions  are  expanded. 

2  The  Allegory  of  Love:  A  Study  in  Medieval  Tradition  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1936),  pp.  325- 
26. 

3  On  the  related  usage  of  secular  music  in  religious  poetry,  see  Rosemond  Tuve,  "Sacred  'Parody' 
of  Love  Poetry,  and  Herbert,"  Studies  in  the  Renaissance,  8  (1961),  250-51, 254-55.  Hallett  Smith 
demonstrates  how  epithalamic  conventions  may  be  applied  both  positively  and  negatively  in 
affirmation  of  the  same  ideals  of  matrimonial  sanctity  in  "The  Use  of  Conventions  in  Spen- 
ser's Minor  Poems,"  ed.  William  Nelson  in  Form  and  Convention  in  the  Poetry  of  Edmund  Spen- 
ser: Selected  Papers  from  the  English  Institute  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1961),  pp. 
136-44. 

4  In  The  Figure  of  Echo:  A  Mode  of  Allusion  in  Milton  and  After  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles  :  Univer- 
sity of  Califomia  Press,  1981),  p.  84,  John  Hollander  notes  that  it  "is  this  Spenserian  inversion  - 
of  the  name  of  the  false  inversion  of  the  place  of  love  -  which  Milton  echoes  in  Paradise  Lost, 
Book  IV [It  resounds]  against  the  inversion  already  present  in  Spenser's  own  self- 
echoing."  After  the  present  article  had  gone  to  press,  I  became  aware  of  Barbara  K.  Lewalski's 
observation  in  "Paradise  Lost"  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Literary  Forms  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univer- 
sity Press,  1985)  that  Satan,  as  a  "perverse  Guyon . . .  detroys  in  Eden  not  a  wantonly  sinful  but 
a  joyously  innocent  Bower  of  Bliss  and  Love"  (p.  71). 
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5  The  allusion  to  Flora  works  two  ways,  for  this  Roman  flower-goddess  is  also  famous  for 
harlotry.  E.  K.  interprets  her  in  his  gloss  on  The  Shepheardes  Calender,  "March,"  1.  16,  as  "the 
Goddesse  of  flowres,  but  indede  (as  saith  Tacitus)  a  famous  harlot,  which  with  the  abuse  of  her 
body  having  gotten  great  riches,  made  the  people  of  Rome  her  heyre."  See  d\so  Faerie  Queene, 
1.1.48  n. 

6  Gary  M.  McCown,  "Milton  and  the  Epic  Epithalamium,"  Milton  Studies,  5  (1973),  44-45, 
50-55. 

7  A.  Bartlett  Giamatti,  TTie  Earthly  Paradise  and  the  Renaissance  Epic  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1966),  pp.  50-52.  See  also  Joan  L.  Klein's  identification  of  these  "demonic" 
females,  who  also  include  Lucifera  and  Phaedria,  as  variants  of  Errour  in  "From  Errour  to 
Acrasia,"  Huntington  Library  Quarterly,  41  (1978),  173-99.  On  the  symbolism  of  the  "Venere 
Celeste"  and  "Venere  Volgare,"  see  Erwin  Panofsky,  Studies  in  Iconology:  Humanistic  Themes  in 
the  Art  of  the  Renaissance  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1939),  pp.  152  and  160.  On 
Spenser's  twin  Venuses  see  LevAs,  Allegory  of  Love,  pp.  331-32;  and  Thomas  P.  Roche,  Jr.,  The 
Kindly  Flame:  A  Study  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene"  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1964),  pp.  101-103. 

8  C.  S.  Lewis  outlines  the  varied  meanings  of  Genius,  who  originally  served  the  Romans  as  the 
tutelary  deity  of  every  individual,  in  Allegory  of  Love,  pp.  361-63. 

9  Roche,  Kindly  Flame,  pp.  126-28. 

10  JTie  Book  of  Common  Prayer  1559:  The  Elizabethan  Prayer  Book,  ed.  John  E.  Booty  (Charlottes- 
ville: University  Press  of  Virginia  for  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  1976),  p.  290-91. 

1 1  Giamatti  notes  in  The  Earthly  Paradise  that  "the  fact  that  Claudian's  description  coincided  with 
the  Christian  versions  of  the  earthly  paradise  behind  or  upon  a  mountain  meant  he  could 
safely  be  read  as  a  secular  (and  pleasurable)  analogue  to  what  was  religiously  acceptable"  (p. 
50,  n.  52). 

12  Melanchthon  on  Christian  Doctrine:  "Loci  Communes  1555",  tr.  and  ed.  Clyde  L.  Manschreck 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1965),  pp.  306-16;  and  Pietro  Martire  Vermigli,  Common 
Places,  tr.  and  partly  gathered  by  A.  Marten  (1583),  Pt  2,  sigs.  2Lir-v,  2L4v-5v,  IMl^-T',  and 
2M6''.  See  John  Phillips,  The  Reformation  of  Images:  Destruction  of  Art  in  England,  1535-1660 
(Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  1973),  pp.  48-63,  passim. 

13  OED,  "Bower,"  lb  and  2b. 

14  See  Shepheardes  Calender,  "August,"  1.  167;  Faerie  Queene,  4.8.59;  Amoretti  4;  and  esp.  the 
"bridale  bowre  and  geniall  bed"  of  Epithalamion,  1.  399. 

15  Roland  Mushat  Frye,  Milton's  Imagery  and  the  Visual  Arts:  Iconographie  Tradition  in  the  Epic 
Poems  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1978),  p.  225.  See  also  OED,  "Bower,"  3. 

16  See  Amoretti  78  and  Prothalamion,  1.  93.  Note  that  it  is  the  married  relationship  in  which 
"spotlesse  pleasure  builds  her  sacred  bowre"  (Amoretti  65).  But  compare  Faerie  Queene,  2.5.27, 
2.12.  Argument,  2.12.42,  and  2.12.69. 

17  Milton 's  Spenser:  The  Politics  of  Reading  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1983),  pp.  187-88.  In 
The  Figure  of  Echo,  pp.  83-85,  John  Hollander  suggests  that  the  "Bower  of  Bliss  . . .  becomes  a 
true  earthly  paradise,  a  legitimate  if  momentary  fallen  replacement  of  a  lost  unity  of  nature 
and  man,  when  the  words  of  its  name  are  reversed  in  order."  He  argues  that  "Carew's  echo  is  an 
outright  denial  of  the  meaning  of  the  original  voice." 

18  Studies  in  Iconology,  pp.  155  and  159.  See  Frye, Milton's  Imagery,  p.  263. 

19  Frye,  Milton 's  Imagery,  p.  278-79. 

20  McCown,  "Milton  and  the  Epic  Epithalamium,"  pp.  44-46  and  49-50;  see  Giamatti,  The  Earthly 
Paradise,  pp.  50-52. 

21  Frye,  Milton 's  Imagery,  p.  273. 

22  "The  Art  of  Veiling  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss,"  Spenser  Studies,  1  (1980),  163-64, 168.  On  the  conven- 
tionality of  the  veil  in  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  see  The  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser:  A  Variorum  Edi- 
tion, ed.  E.  A  Greenlaw,  et  al.,  10  vols,  in  11  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1932-57),  II, 
391-92. 

23  Spenser  adapts  to  his  allegorical  scheme  the  "veiling"  of  one  of  Tasso's  naked  damsels  by  a 
lake  in  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  15.59:  "E  '1  lago  all'  altre  membra  era  un  bel  vélo." 

24  Kindly  Flame,  p.  178. 

25  McCown,  "Milton  and  the  Epic  Epithalamium,"  p.  59. 
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26  Note  also  Christ's  clothing  of  Adam  and  Eve 

. . .  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness,  much  more 
Opprobrious,  with  his  robe  of  righteousness. 
Arraying  covered  from  his  Fathers  sight.  (10.  220-23) 

27  Renaissance  Self-Fashioning:  From  More  to  Shakespeare  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1980),  pp.  188-89. 

28  Fry  c,  Milton 's  Imagery,  pp.  276-77.  Note  the  slatternly  posture  of  Venus,  as  a  prototype  for  Eve, 
in  Illus.  208. 

29  In  Spenser's  'Faerie  Queene'  and  the  Cult  of  Elizabeth  (London:  Croom  Helm,  1983),  Robin  H. 
Wells  notes  the  survival  of  Catholic  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  The  Faerie  Queene.  Spenser 
applies  to  married  love  Protestant  parodies  of  values  associated  with  the  celibate  ideal  in 
Catholic  iconography,  as  in  his  revision  of  the  "Hail  Mary"  in  the  Anacreonic  coda  to 
Amoretti: 

I  saw  in  secret  to  my  Dame, 

How  little  Cupid  humbly  came: 

and  sayd  to  her  All  hayle  my  mother,  (st.  3) 
Milton  avoids  classical  imagery,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  corrects  the  "Hail  Mary"  by 
returning  it  to  what  he  assumes  are  its  origins  in  Genesis  when  Raphael  extends  to  Eve  the 
greeting:  "Hail  mother  of  mankind,  whose  fruitful  womb  /  Shall  fill  the  world  more  numerous 
with  thy  sons"  (PL,  5. 388-89).  This  redefinition  of  medieval  iconography  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  would  have  seemed  blasphemous  to  Catholics,  is  part  of  the  ongoing  effort  of  both 
Spenser  and  Milton  to  transform  or  assimilate  Roman  Catholic  imagery  into  thoroughly 
Protestant  patterns  of  thought.  Spenser's  Protestantism  permeates  his  reapplication  of  the 
cosmic  implications  of  Mary's  experience  when  he  transfers  traditional  iconography  to  many 
of  the  idealized  women  of  The  Faerie  Queene.  See  John  N.  King,  "The  Godly  Woman  in 
Elizabethan  Iconography,"  Renaissance  Quarterly,  38  (1985),  81-83. 

30  Many  literary  historians  have  reductively  termed  the  idealization  of  married  love  in  Spenser 
and  Milton  a  "Puritan"  rather  than  a  fundamentally  Protestant  phenomenon.  See  William 
and  Malleville  Haller,  "The  Puritan  Art  of  Love,"  Huntington  Library  Quarterly,  5  (1942),  235- 
72;  William  Haller,  "  'Hail  Wedded  Love,'  "  ELH,  13  (1946),  79-97;  Roland  Mushat  Frye,  "The 
Teachings  of  Classical  Puritanism  on  Love  in  Marriage,"  Studies  in  the  Renaissance,  2  (1955), 
148-59;  and  John  Halkett,  Milton  and  the  Idea  of  Matrimony:  A  Study  of  the  Divorce  Tracts  and 
"Paradise  Lost"  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1970).  For  a  qualification  of  this  view,  see 
John  N.  King,  English  Reformation  Literature:  The  Tudor  Origins  of  the  Protestant  Tradition 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1982),  pp.  281-82, 307.  McCown  associates  Renaissance 
pastoral  and  epic  epithalamia  with  the  Protestant  praise  of  matrimony  in  "Milton  and  the 
Epic  Epithalamium,"  p.  56.  See  also  Peter  Lindenbaum,  "Lovemaking  in  Milton's  Paradise," 
Milton  Studies,  6  (1974),  277-306. 

31  In  Poetry  and  Politics  in  the  English  Renaissance  (London:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1984),  p. 
251,  David  Norbrook  notes  that  "sage  and  serious"  are  the  adjectives  with  which  the  Lady 
praises  the  "doctrine  of  virginity."  See  Comus,  11.  785-86,  in  Complete  Shorter  Poems,  rev.  ed. 
John  Carey  (London:  Longman,  1971). 

32  Complete  Prose  Works,  ed.  Don  M.  Wolfe  et  al.,  8  vols,  in  10  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press 
1953-82),  II,  516. 

33  Norbrook  notes  in  Poetry  and  Politics,  p.  251,  related  examples  of  Protestant  attacks  on  celibacy 
and  redefinitions  of  chastity  in  the  writings  of  John  Bale  and  Andrew  Marvell. 
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Robert  J.  Rodini  and  Salvatore  Di  Mana.LudovicoAriosto:  An  Annotated  Bibliography 
of  Criticism,  1956-1980.  Columbia:  University  of  Missouri  Press,  1984.  Pp.  xii, 
270.  $32.00. 

Rodini  and  Di  Maria  have  performed  a  vital  service  for  Ariosto  scholarship  and 
for  Renaissance  studies.  To  Fatini's  Bibliografia  delta  critica  ariostea,  1510-1956  with 
its  3,624  items,  they  have  added  928  new  ones  -  sufficient  evidence  of  the  need  for 
their  labours  and  of  a  resurgence  of  scholarly  interest  in  Ariosto  over  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Moreover,  they  have  provided  the  comprehensive  bibliography 
deserved  by  an  author  of  international  stature.  Items  abound  concerning  Ariosto's 
influence  on  literatures  besides  Italian.  Comparatists  and  Spenserians  will  be 
among  Renaissance  scholars  aided  the  most  by  this  volume,  which  will  play  a 
major  role,  not  only  in  shaping  future  Ariosto  criticism,  but  in  bringing  Ariosto 
into  the  centre  of  Renaissance  studies  side  by  side  with  Castiglione  and 
Machiavelli.  Thanks  to  Rodini  and  Di  Maria,  students  of  Renaissance  culture  can 
approach  Ariosto  with  greater  confidence  than  ever  before,  the  crucial  scholarship 
of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  scrupulously  recorded  and  described  in  this 
volume. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  catch  the  authors  in  a  single  noteworthy  omission,  nor 
can  I  take  very  much  issue  with  their  annotations.  Instead,  I  was  humbled  as  I  dis- 
covered on  page  after  page  items  with  which  I  was  unfamiliar,  and  I  found  myself 
wishing  that  this  bibliography  had  been  available  much  sooner.  For  the  most  part, 
the  annotations  give  accurate  and  interesting  accounts  of  the  criticism.  If  the 
authors  err  at  all,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  over-cautiousness  now  and  then  about 
committing  themselves  to  an  interpretation  of  their  items.  One  would,  for  instance, 
have  expected  a  greater  stress  on  Xhtfede  theme  in  the  annotations  to  Saccone's 
essays.  However,  as  one  reads  on  from  item  to  item  in  this  readable  bibliography, 
one  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  the  restraint,  generosity,  and  tolerance  of 
the  authors.  They  have  waded  through  some  thick  morasses  to  bring  us  to  time  and 
again  the  nourishing  tidbit,  and  we  can  only  be  grateful.  Let  us  hope  that  Rodini 
and  Di  Maria  are  diligently  at  work  on  the  1981-1990  supplement. 

PETER  DES  WIGGINS,  College  of  William  and  Mary 
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Collected  Works  of  Erasmus,  Volume  42,  New  Testament  Scholarship:  Paraphrases  on 
Romans  and  Galatians,  edited  by  Robert  D.  Sider,  translated  and  annotated  by 
John  B.  Payne,  Albert  Rabil  Jr.,  and  Warren  S.  Smith  Jr.  Toronto  and  Buffalo: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1984.  Pp.  xxxviii,  192.  $29.50 

Erasmus  devoted  more  of  his  scholarly  energies  to  the  New  Testament  than  to  any 
other  work,  yet  few  of  his  writings  on  the  scriptures  have  found  their  way  into 
English  translation.  The  translators  of  his  Paraphrases  on  Romans  and  Galatians 
have  thus  performed  a  genuine  service  by  making  the  Paraphrases  accessible  to 
students  and  others  without  Latin.  Moreover,  they  have  produced  a  work  useful  for 
scholars  as  well.  In  the  absence  of  a  critical  edition,  their  annotations  on  the  tex- 
tual history  of  the  Paraphrases  represent  an  improvement  on  the  standard  Leiden 
edition.  And  their  comments  on  Erasmus'  patristic  sources  and  on  the  theological 
significance  of  the  Paraphrases  help  to  place  the  work  in  proper  intellectual 
context. 

Only  the  organization  of  this  volume  leaves  me  with  reservations.  As  late  as  1978 
the  general  plan  for  the  Collected  Works  of  Erasmus  called  for  translations  of  the 
Paraphrases  and  Annotations  to  the  New  Testament  to  appear  in  the  same  volume 
(CWE,  vol.  23,  pp.  xv-xvi).  This  arrangement  would  have  facilitated  comparison  of 
Erasmus'  technical  analysis  of  philological  and  theological  issues  with  his  more 
general  expository  views.  A  recent  revision  of  the  earlier  plan  provides  for  tran- 
slations of  the  Paraphrases  and  Annotations  to  be  published  separately,  according 
to  the  order  in  which  the  works  originally  appeared.  The  editor  and  translators, 
however,  omit  from  this  volume  the  Paraphrases  to  the  two  Corinthian  letters  - 
originally  published  between  the  Paraphrases  to  Romans  and  Galatians  -  and  the 
emphasis  here  consequently  falls  on  themes  like  faith  and  righteousness.  Indivi- 
dual readers  will  determine  for  themselves  the  usefulness  of  this  rather  Lutheran 
principle  of  organization  that  governs  the  volume,  but  to  me  it  seems  to  misrepre- 
sent Erasmus'  view  of  his  Paraphrases  and  of  Christian  theology.  Inclusion  here  of 
the  Paraphrases  to  the  Corinthian  letters  would  have  resulted  in  a  volume  of  nor- 
mal rather  than  slender  size;  more  important,  it  would  have  encouraged  a  more 
balanced  view  of  Erasmus'  thought  by  introducing  themes  like  morality  and 
charity  that  played  so  large  a  role  in  his  understanding  of  religion.  His  warm, 
inspired  paraphrase  of  1  Cor.  13,  for  example,  would  counterbalance  the  dark 
pages  dedicated  to  Rom.  8  and  9,  where  Erasmus  engaged  in  truly  paraphrastic 
literary  gyrations  in  an  effort  to  read  some  measure  of  human  free  will  into  the 
original  Pauline  text. 

The  organization,  however,  does  not  seriously  diminish  the  value  of  this 
volume.  The  translators  have  succeeded  admirably  in  their  effort  to  put  Erasmus 
into  accurate  and  eminently  readable  English.  Furthermore,  in  their  notes  they 
elucidate  effectively  the  various  theological  issues  that  stood  behind  Erasmus' 
Paraphrases.  Two  of  the  translators,  John  B.  Payne  and  Albert  Rabil  Jr.,  have  recen- 
tly contributed  publications  that  depend  on  the  Paraphrases  both  to  characterize 
Erasmus'  theology  and  to  illustrate  his  reactions  to  the  developing  thought  of 
Luther  and  other  Reformers.  Together  with  this  translation,  their  work  will 
perhaps  encourage  further  research  into  Erasmus'  Paraphrases,  their  significance 
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for  his  theology,  and  their  influence  on  literature  and  religious  thought  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

JERRY  H.  BENTLEY,  University  of  Hawaii 


James  H.  Sims  and  Leland  Ryken  ed.  Milton  and  Scriptural  Tradition:  The  Bible  into 
Poetry.  Columbia,  Missouri:  University  of  Missouri  Press,  1984.  208  pp.  $19.50 

Milton  and  Scriptural  Tradition:  The  Bible  into  Poetry,  edited  by  James  H.  Sims  and 
Leland  Ryken,  includes  essays  by  eight  Miltonists  who  explore  how  Milton  trans- 
formed the  Bible  and  scriptural  tradition  into  poetry.  At  first  glance,  this  collection 
of  essays  appears  to  be  one  more  of  a  long  line  of  similar  studies  that  trace  sources 
and  note  parallels  between  Milton's  works  and  the  Bible.  A  closer  look,  however, 
discovers  the  collection's  central  thrust  emerging  from  a  rather  recent  wave  of 
criticism  called  intertextual  criticism,  the  leading  theorists  of  which  are  Harold 
Bloom  and  Sims  himself  in  The  Bible  in  Milton's  Epics.  According  to  Ryken,  "The 
new  procedure  is  built  around  the  concept  of  a  pre-text  and  an  intertext.  The  pre- 
text is  any  previous  work  that  a  writer  assumes  as  a  necessary  framework  for  his 
work.  The  real  meaning  of  the  new  work  is  not  self-contained  but  consists  of  what 
lies  between  the  texts"  (p.  19). 

In  exploring  the  intertextual  relationships  between  Milton's  poetry  and  the 
Bible,  these  essayists  attempt  also  to  correct  or  at  least  to  balance  the  prevailing 
view  that  the  chief  influences  on  Milton's  work  are  classical  texts  and  English  pre- 
decessors like  Spenser.  They  hold  "that  the  Bible  was  Milton's  single  most  impor- 
tant pre-text  and  that  the  majority  of  what  he  wrote  can  be  read  as  an  interpoem  in 
which  the  Bible  figures  as  one  of  the  active  ingredients"  (p.  20). 

Michael  Lieb,  in  "Scriptural  Formula  and  Prophetic  Utterance  in  Lycidas" 
draws  upon  biblical  use  of  incremental  repetition  and  the  earlier  studies  of  David 
Berkeley,  Joseph  Wittreich,  Jr.,  and  Edward  LeComte  to  explore  Milton's  indeb- 
tedness to  Haggai  2:6-7  and  Hebrews  12:26-27  for  his  opening  phrase  "Yet  once 
more."  Tracing  the  formulaic  language,  "once  more"  -  "no  more,"  Lieb  illustrates 
hov^  Lycidas  "subscribes  to  these  forms  in  its  adoption  of  a  formulaic  system"  and 
how,  by  employing  them,  Milton  draws  upon  "a  complex  of  significations,  at  once 
unique  to  the  settings  in  which  they  appear  and  commonplace  to  the  traditions  to 
which  they  are  indebted"  (p.  42). 

Leland  Ryken's  ''Paradise  Lost  and  Its  Biblical  Epic  Models,"  one  of  the  more 
seminal  essays  in  the  collection,  explores  Milton's  employment  of  Genesis, 
Exodus,  and  Revelation  to  create  the  central  features  of  his  epic.  Ryken  holds  that 
Paradise  Lost  "depends  for  its  full  effect  on  being  read  against  the  background  of  its 
predecessors,  which  it  often  evokes  only  to  challenge  and  refute  them"  (p.  45).  By 
informing  his  work  with  biblical  epic  models,  Milton  composed  "what  can  truly  be 
called  an  anti-epic"  (p.  48).  Abandoning  the  warrior/ruler  hero  of  the  classical 
epic,  Milton  finds  his  model  in  the  domestic  life  portrayed  by  Abraham  and  others 
in  Genesis.  Discarding  the  classical  emphasis  on  human  greatness,  Milton  exalts 
the  glorious  acts  of  God,  drawing  from  the  precedents  of  Moses'  exaltation  of  God 
in  Exodus.  Shifting  the  classical  themes  of  warfare  and  conquest  from  an  earthly 
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to  a  spiritual  plane,  Milton  draws  on  the  Christocentric  themes  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, particulariy  Revelation,  to  elevate  the  action  to  a  cosmic  sphere  and  to 
emphasize  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ,  culminating  in  the  exaltation  of  a  Holy 
Warrior  who  wins  not  an  earthly  but  a  celestial  kingdom.  Ryken's  essay  demon- 
strates clearly  Milton's  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  model,  not  merely  as  a  source  of 
theory  or  incidental  influence  on  a  classical  model. 

Sister  M.  Christopher  Pecheux  "identifies  the  Canaanite  and  Hebrew  tradi- 
tions that  converge  in  Scripture  to  shape,  ultimately,  the  council  scenes,  both  infer- 
nal and  heavenly,  in  Paradise  Losf  (p.  203).  By  examining  the  four  infernal 
councils  and  the  three  celestial  ones,  as  well  as  four  heavenly  assemblies  "on  a 
smaller  scale,"  Sister  Christopher  Pecheux  points  out  their  fuller  meaning  and 
significance  when  examined  under  the  influence  of  Psalm  82,  Isaiah  6,  Job,  I 
Kings,  Hebrews,  and  other  biblical  models. 

Harold  Fisch  explores  Milton's  use  of  Job  and  rabbinical  traditions  in  Paradise 
Lost,  especially  Job  as  a  "creation"  poem.  "Milton's  need  in  the  first  two  books  of 
Paradise  Lost  was  to  find  a  system  of  imagery  to  balance  the  light-drenched  world  of 
books  3  and  4,"  according  to  Fisch,  and  Job  provides  that  world  of  shade.  Fisch  notes 
two  influences  from  Job  that  earlier  commentators  have  not  noted:  its  influence  on 
the  building  of  Pandemonium  and  the  images  of  Sin  and  her  son  Death. 

Building  upon  William  Empson's  notation  of  Milton's  use  of  the  word  all  in 
Paradise  Lost  -  612  times,  or  "about  once  every  seventeen  lines"  -  Michael  Fixler 
points  out  the  word's  associations  with  what  Milton  calls  "Faith,  or  knowledge  of 
God,  and  Love,  or  the  worship  of  God."  Fixler  concludes,  "The  name  of  God  is,  in 
short,  the  argument  of  Milton's  poem"  (p.  141).  Fixler's  is  a  convincing  argument 
itself  about  how  Adam  comes  to  know  more  fully  the  God  of  Gods  and  All  of 
All. 

Stella  Revard  examines  the  Johannine  influence  on  Paradise  Regained,  looking 
particularly  at  Jesus  as  "the  true  light."  Noting  Pilate's  question  "What  is  truth?"  in 
the  Gospel  of  John,  Revard  feels  that  Milton  answers  that  question  in  the  final 
extended  debate  between  the  Son  and  Satan.  Revard  writes,  "The  Son's  rejection  of 
the  'falsehood'  of  Athens  not  only  lays  the  foundation  for  his  kingdom  of  truth  but 
also  permits  him,  as  Satan  tempts  him  on  the  final  pinnacle,  to  stand  upon  that 
truth,  the  truth  of  Scripture . . .  Having  proved  himself  through  God's  truth  and  as 
God's  truth,  the  Son  can  now  be  hailed  by  the  angels  ...  as  True  Image  of  the 
Father.'" 

Except  for  an  Afterword  by  James  Sims,  the  collection  ends  with  an  important 
essay  by  John  Shawcross  on  Milton's  doctrine  of  covenant,  which  is  "neither 
neatly  Calvinist  nor  wholly  Arminian."  Questioning  Sumner's  and  Carey's  trans- 
lations of  De  doctrina  Christiana,  Shawcross  offers  alternate  renderings  that  illu- 
minate Milton's  views  on  free  will  and  divine  decrees.  Shawcross  convincingly 
demonstrates  that  for  Milton  "a  covenant  between  God  and  man  did  not  exist  until 
the  Fall"  and  that  when  it  did  exist,  it  was  a  covenant  of  grace  (p.  1 72).  In  addition  to 
arguing  well  his  ideas  about  Milton's  covenantal  beliefs,  Shawcross  also  does  an 
excellent  job  of  showing  how  these  views  inform  Milton's  poetry. 

James  Sims,  in  his  Afterword,  examines  Milton's  fidelity  to  scriptural  sources 
and  his  use  of  biblical  noncannonical  works  that  permit  an  individual  instructed 
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opinion,  but  "Ail  apocryphal  books  Milton  would  . . .  reject  as  unworthy  of 
credence"  (p.  194). 

Sims  and  the  other  contributors  to  the  collection  resemble  "Milton,  the  author, 
and  his  persona  . . . ,  [both  of  whom]  are  identical  in  their  concern  for  separating 
truth  from  falsehood  . . .  and  in  their  wondering  admiration  for  . . .  the  rich  and 
satisfying  realm  open  to  free  inquiry  and  innocent  speculation"  (p.  202). 

R.B.  JENKINS,  Georgia  College 


Germain  Marc'hadour  et  Roland  Galibois.  Erasme  de  Rotterdam  et  Thomas  More 
Correspondance.  Sherbrooke,  Publications  du  Centre  d'études  de  la  Renaissance, 
Editions  de  l'Université  de  Sherbrooke,  1985.  L-268  pages. 

Cet  ouvrage  de  3 1 8  pages  comprend,  outre  une  Préface  de  J.M.  De  Bujanda,  direc- 
teur du  Centre  d'études  de  la  Renaissance  à  Sherbrooke,  et  un  Avant-Propos  de 
Germain  Marc'hadour,  directeur  de  la  revue  Moreana  et  du  Moreanum  à  Angers, 
une  Introduction  (p.  XV-L)  fort  substantielle  de  Rolland  Galibois,  qui  a  traduit 
aussi  les  50  lettres  du  recueil  (p.  1  -259)  et  dressé  l'Index  des  noms  de  personnes  et  de 
lieux  (p.  25 1  -263).  Les  portraits  d'Erasme  et  de  More  figurant  sur  la  page  de  couver- 
ture sont  d'après  les  fins  dessins  de  Raymond  Joly.  Quatre  Illustrations  ornent  le 
volume:  le  portrait  d'Erasme  par  Holbein  {circa  1 523)  et  celui  de  More  par  Holbein 
{circa  1527),  puis  une  lettre  autographe  de  More  à  Erasme  (18  décembre  1526)  et 
une  lettre  autographe  d'Erasme  à  More  (5  septembre  1 529).  C'est  surtout  entre  1516 
et  1 520  que  ces  deux  grands  humanistes  de  la  Renaissance  ont  échangé  la  correspon- 
dance la  plus  suivie.  Mais  d'abondants  commentaires  dus  à  Germain  Marc'hadour 
font  le  lien  entre  chacune  des  lettres  et  la  suivante,  quel  que  soit  l'intervalle  qui  les 
sépare  dans  le  temps.  L'illustre  seiziemiste  a  participé  aussi  très  activement  à 
toutes  les  étapes  intermédiaires  du  travail  de  traduction,  Galibois  ne  s'étant 
réservé  en  propre  que  le  premier  jet  et  la  révision  finale.  Henri  Gibaud,  pour  sa 
part,  a  revu  un  tiers  environ  de  ces  lettres. 

Pour  comprendre  et  apprécier  cette  Correspondance,  le  lecteur  se  doit  de  lire  au 
préalable  l'Introduction  de  35  pages  à  la  fois  limpide,  méthodique  et  savante  qui 
lui  permettra,  tel  le  fil  d'Ariane,  de  pénétrer  le  milieu  littéraire  et  politique, 
religieux  et  social  dans  lesquels  ces  deux  contemporains  de  Charles-Quint, 
d'Henri  VIII  et  de  François  P"^  ont  échangé  leurs  idées  et  leurs  sentiments,  leurs 
projets  et  leurs  publications.  Conformément  à  l'usage  du  temps  -  lequel  existe 
encore  parmi  bon  nombre  d'écrivains  du  XX*  siècle  -  ils  écrivent  des  lettres 
"ouvertes,"  prenant  bien  soin,  cependant,  d'en  conserver  un  double  pour  diverses 
raisons.  Ces  lettres  étaient  destinées  à  être  "lues,"  de  sorte  que  leurs  auteurs  se  gar- 
dent bien  de  dire  trop De  quoi  y  est-il  question?  Conditions,  de  traductions,  de 

publications,  de  critiques,  de  controverses,  d'études,  de  projets,  d'éducation,  de 
voyages,  d'ambassades,  de  rencontres,  de  mécénats.  Ils  y  parlent  souvent  de  leur 
sécurité  matérielle,  de  leur  santé  et  de  leurs  relations  sociales.  Voltaire  fera  de 
même  deux  siècles  plus  tard,  au  XVIIP,  dans  son  extraordinaire  et  volumineuse 
correspondance,  laquelle  est  loin  d'avoir  vieilli,  car  elle  est  encore  fort  agréable  à 
Hre  en  cette  fin  de  siècle;  pour  ma  part,  j'en  fais  tous  les  jours  mes  délices,  comme 
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de  la  lecture  du  Nouveau  Testament  en  grec.  On  peut  en  dire  autant  de  la  correspon- 
dance d'Erasme. 

Ce  recueil  fourmille  de  renseignements  précieux  sur  les  moeurs  et  les  usages, 
l'état  d'esprit  et  les  courants  d'idées  durant  le  premier  tiers  du  XVI'  siècle.  Le  fac- 
teur Pierre  le  borgne,  la  sùette  anglaise,  la  malle  Londres-Anvers  quotidienne,  les 
moyens  de  transport,  l'argent,  la  nourriture,  l'année  1516,  l'habitation,  la  chaleur  et 
le  droit,  les  maladies  et  les  mortalités,  VUtopie,  VEloge  de  la  Folie,  \q  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment en  grec,  l'Apologie,  V Education  d'un  Prince,  les  hellénistes  et  les  latinistes,  les 
érudits  et  les  imprimeurs,  les  polémiques  d'ordre  littéraire  ou  religieux,  le  progrès 
du  luthéranisme  et  du  protestantisme:  voilà  autant  de  points,  et  j'en  passe,  suscep- 
tibles d'intéresser  de  nombreux  lecteurs.  Ceux-ci  n'y  trouveront  pas,  bien  sûr,  la  vie 
quotidienne  à  l'époque  de  la  Renaissance,  de  1510  à  1535;  mais  ils  pourront  y 
entrevoir  la  vie  intime  de  deux  écrivains  supérieurs  et  de  leurs  relations  avec  les 
grands  du  jour.  Nombreux  sont  les  humanistes  et  les  personnages  célèbres  dont  les 
noms  sont  souvent  mentionnés  dans  cette  Correspondance. 

Il  va  sans  dire  que  les  lettres  sont  d'intérêt  inégal  et  de  longueur  variée.  La 
plupart  sont  courtes;  les  commentaires  consécutifs  sont  souvent  quatre  ou  cinq 
fois  plus  longs.  Il  en  est  une,  la  XXXV",  celle  de  More  à  Erasme  relative  à  une  vive 
polémique  entre  Germain  de  Brie  et  Thomas  More,  qui  est  d'une  longueur 
démesurée  (p.  1 13-139)  et  nous  paraît  aujourd'hui  presque  puérile;  son  auteur  n'a 
pas  été  empêché  pour  autant  d'être  canonisé  en  1935.  En  revanche,  la  XLV*,  une 
lettre  d'Erasme  à  More,  comporte  12  pages  (p.  203-215),  une  autre  en  comprend  10 
(p.  170-180),  qui  révèlent  l'esprit  mordant  et  pénétrant  du  grand  Hollandais.  Mais 
ce  sont  là  des  exceptions.  Par  contraste,  la  lettre  XLIII  d'Erasme  à  More  (p.  180- 
182),  est  suivie  de  12  pages  de  notes  de  Galibois.  Egalement  courte  mais  unique  est 
la  lettre  de  More  à  son  cher  Pierre  Gillis.  Toute  brève  qu'elle  est  (p.  78-80),  elle  com- 
porte un  poème  de  More  qui  s'exprime  ainsi: 

Les  petits  vers  que  j'ai  faits  sur  le  tableau,  avec  un  incompétence  propor- 
tionnelle à  la  compétence  du  peintre,  c'est  à  ton  intention  que  je  les  ai 
écrits.  A  toi  de  voir  s'ils  te  paraissent  dignes  d'être  communiqués  à  Erasme; 

autrement,  livre-les  à  Vulcain 

Le  Tableau  parle: 

Autant  Polux  et  Castor  furent  jadis  de  grands  amis. 

Autant,  à  mon  avis,  le  sont  Erasme  et  Gillis. 

More  regrette  d'être  séparé  par  la  distance  d'amis  auxquels  l'amour  l'unit 

de  si  près  qu'il  peut  à  peine  l'être  plus  de  lui-même. 

On  a  si  bien  pourvu  au  désir  de  l'absent  qu'un  amical  échange  de  lettres. 

Lui  rend  leur  âme  et  moi  leur  corps. 

Et  More  de  parler  à  son  tour.  Les  24  vers  qui  suivent,  comme  les  précédents,  sont  la 
traduction  de  R.G. 

Traducteur  chevronné  -  il  a  déjà  traduit,  d'Erasme,  Liberté  et  unité  dans  l'Eglise, 
de  Nicolas  de  Cues,  La  Paix  de  la  foi.  La  Concordance  catholique,  de  Guillaume 
d'Occam,  Commentaire  sur  le  livre  des  prédicables  de  Porphyre  -  Galibois  est  loin  de 
favoriser  une  traduction  litérale,  tyrannique  du  texte  original;  tout  en  restant  fidèle 
à  la  pensée  exprimée  trop  souvent  sous  forme  périodique  à  perdre  le  souffle,  si 
chère  à  beaucoup  d'érudits  de  la  Renaissance,  il  sait  couper  court  à  la  phrase 
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ampoulée,  pour  ne  pas  dire  ombilicale,  des  hellénistes  et  des  latinistes  du  temps;  il 
rompt  hardiement  en  visière  avec  ce  style  du  XVI^  siècle  qui  n'a  rien  à  voir  avec  le 
nôtre,  plutôt  direct,  nerveux,  haché  menu.  Aussi  sa  traduction  est-elle  fort  agréable 
à  lire;  elle  coule  de  source.  Il  conserve  le  ton  amical  et  les  termes  généraux  des  deux 
correspondants.  "Le  très  doux  Erasme  est  le  plus  cher  de  tous  les  mortels,"  écrit 
More.  "More  est  ce  que  la  nature  a  produit  de  plus  tendre,"  écrit  Erasme.  Ces  deux 
esprits  étaient  donc  faits  pour  se  comprendre,  s'estimer,  s'aimer.  Leur  amitié  dura 
un  quart  de  siècle. 

Mais  on  ne  le  saurait  pas  d'aussi  belle  façon  si  Marc'hadour,  le  spécialiste 
français  des  questions  moriennes,  n'en  expliquait  le  déroulement  avec  une  aussi 
minutieuse  précision.  Ses  gloses  erudites  nous  permettent  de  suivre  les  deux  amis 
pas  à  pas  dans  tous  leurs  déplacements.  Elles  ont  surtout  le  mérite  de  reconstituer 
avec  une  exactitude  exemplaire  le  calendrier  même  de  cette  historique  amitié. 

Malgré  quelques  erreurs  typographiques  et  quelques  fautes  de  français,  cette 
publication  fait  honneur  tout  ensemble  à  son  auteur  et  au  Centre  d'études  de  la 
Renaissance  de  Sherbrooke.  Elle  mérite  de  figurer  en  bonne  place  parmi  les 
travaux  d'érudition  déjà  publiés  par  les  éditions  de  l'Université  de  Sherbrooke. 

MAURICE  LEBEL,  Université  Laval 


Carlo  Ginzburg.  The  Night  Battles.  Witchcraft  and  Agrarian  Cults  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries.  Translated  by  John  and  Anne  Tedeschi.  Baltimore:  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1983.  Pp.  xxii,  209,  $18.50. 

Carlo  Ginzburg  is  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  history  of  pop- 
ular culture  and  the  reciprocal  relationships  between  subordinate  and  dominant 
classes  in  early  modem  Europe.  The  Night  Battles  was  his  first  major  study.  Pub- 
lished in  Italian  under  the  title  IBenandanti,  it  appeared  in  1966,  when  Ginzburg 
was  twenty-six  years  old.  The  book  has  the  verve  and  profusion  of  ideas  charac- 
teristic of  his  more  mature  work  and  has  become  a  standard  in  the  historiography 
of  European  witchcraft.  We  may  now  welcome  a  felicitous  translation,  which 
brings  it  to  the  English  language  audience. 

From  his  researches  in  the  archives  of  the  provincial  Inquisition  of  the  Friuli,  in 
the  remote  north-eastern  comer  of  Italy,  Ginzburg  has  drawn  the  story  of  a 
remarkable  folk  cult,  the  benandanti,  literally,  the  well-farers  or  good-doers.  When 
Paolo  Gasparutto  and  Battista  Monduco,  the  first  of  the  cult  to  be  called  before  the 
Inquisition,  were  questioned  in  1580,  they  reluctantly  divulged  a  very  odd  tale.  As 
benandanti,  they  said,  they  went  forth  to  battle  witches  in  the  service  of  Christ  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  crops.  They  went  out  not  bodily,  but  in  spirit,  travelling  over  vast 
distances  to  arrive  at  fields  where  they  jousted  with  fennel  stalks  against  witches 
wielding  sorghum  canes.  If  the  benandanti  were  victorious,  there  would  be  good 
harvests,  but  if  the  witches  won,  there  would  be  famine.  They  were  predestined  to 
their  role;  they  had  been  bom  with  the  caul,  or  intact  amniotic  membrane,  which 
their  mothers  had  preserved  for  them  and  which  they  wore  around  their  necks. 

Ginzburg  proves  himself  a  sensitive  analyst  of  these  difficult  and  ambiguous 
documents,  the  recorded  exchanges  between  accused  benandanti  and  their 
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inquisitors.  He  measures  and  turns  to  his  benefit  what  in  lesser  hands  would  have 
been  a  major  obstacle:  the  chasm  in  culture  that  separates  the  questions  of  the 
inquisitors,  trained  in  theology  and  in  concepts  of  the  diabolic  sabbat,  from  the 
replies  of  the  peasant  benandanti.  He  extracts  from  the  inquisitorial  record  the 
individual  expressions  and  nuances  of  their  "lived  myth":  their  power  to  see  and 
speak  with  the  dead,  to  heal  victims  of  witchcraft,  and  to  identify  witches.  He  also 
draws  comparisons  between  the  beliefs  of  the  benandanti  and  other  groups  from 
the  annals  of  folklore.  He  finds  parallels  to  the  benandanti  in  a  sect  of  benevolent 
werewolves  in  Livonia,  who  also  battled  witches  to  ensure  the  fertility  of  the  fields. 
He  finds  echoes  of  the  benandanti  s  participation  in  the  procession  of  the  dead  in 
the  widespread  but  nebulous  popular  beliefs  in  the  troops  of  a  female  deity  such  as 
Diana  or  Holda  and  of  the  Furious  Horde,  composed  of  souls  who  had  died  before 
their  time.  He  then  concludes  that  the  benandanti  were  remnants  of  an  age-old  fer- 
tility cult,  one  that  in  the  Friuli  combined  with  Christianity  to  form  a  variant  tradi- 
tion of  great  richness  and  internal  consistency. 

Ginzburg's  treatment  is  an  episode  in  history,  however,  not  a  static  description 
of  folklore.  His  major  thesis,  based  on  Joseph  Hansen's  tum-of-the-century  work 
about  the  origins  of  the  witch-craze,  is  that  prosecution  by  the  Inquisition  caused 
the  collapse  of  the  cult  and  brought  the  benandanti  to  believe  that  they  themselves 
were  witches.  During  the  trial  of  the  first  two  of  them,  the  inquisitor  had  suggested 
that  the  angel  who  led  them  was  in  reality  the  devil  and  that  their  nocturnal  battles 
were  the  witches'  sabbat.  In  subsequent  trials  they  confessed  first  to  isolated 
features  and  then  to  the  whole  panoply  of  diabolic  witchcraft.  The  transformation 
was  completed  in  1649,  when  a  benandante  named  Michèle  Soppe  confessed  that 
he  had  attended  the  witches'  ball,  adored  the  devil's  hindside,  denied  Christ,  and 
killed  three  children  by  sucking  their  blood. 

Ginzburg's  case  study  elicited  a  great  response  from  historians  of  European 
witchcraft.  It  was  seen  as  at  least  partial  confirmation  of  the  discredited  theories  of 
Margaret  Murray,  which  linked  pagan  fertility  cults  to  witch  belief  It  was  hailed  by 
H.  C.  Erik  Midelfort  as  "as  the  only  authenticated  witch  cult  in  early  modem 
Europe."  It  became  the  touchstone  of  a  debate  between  Norman  Cohn  and  Jeffrey 
B.  Russell  over  the  actuality  of  witches'  gatherings.  In  his  introduction  to  the 
English  edition,  Ginzburg  distances  himself  from  the  theses  of  these  debaters.  In 
his  view,  the  documents  do  not  answer  such  questions,  and  to  ask  the  questions  is 
only  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  the  inquisitors,  who  were  interested  only  in  the  physi- 
cal reality  of  the  sabbat. 

The  majority  of  reviewers  have  not  challenged  Ginzburg's  view  that  the  Inquisition 
must  be  held  responsible  for  the  deformation  of  the  benandanti.  Fewer  have  chal- 
lenged his  claim  for  the  "unprecedented  richness  of  the  materials"  (p.  xiv)  upon 
which  the  work  is  based.  Only  Alberto  Tenenti,  in  a  review  of  the  Italian  edition 
{Studi  storici,  1967,  p.  386),  questioned  why  Ginzburg  undertook  no  statistical  anal- 
ysis of  the  benandanti  cases.  Just  how  extensive  is  the  trial  data  upon  which  Ginz- 
burg bases  his  thesis?  One  reviewer,  Peter  Burke,  (New  York  Review  of  Books,  Feb.  28, 
1985,  p.  32)  has  stated  that  there  were  some  850  accusations  against  the  benandanti 
between  1 580  and  1 634.  My  own  survey  comes  up  with  a  very  different  quantitative 
base,  and  one  which  I  believe  does  not  support  Ginzburg's  conclusions. 
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To  begin  with,  the  total  of  850  cases  is  a  misreading  of  the  text  and  completely  in 
error.  Rather  than  trials  solely  against  benandanti,  that  figure  represents  the  total 
number  of  trials  for  all  cases  of  heresy  in  the  Friulian  inquisitorial  archives  from 
its  founding  in  1551  to  1634.  A  study  of  Ginzburg's  notes  (for  he  includes  no 
separate  apparatus  enumerating  trials)  reveals  instead  that  he  draws  his  informa- 
tion from  only  forty-eight  trial  dossiers,  and  briefly  mentions  some  fifteen  addi- 
tional denunciations  after  1647.  In  seven  of  the  forty-eight  cases,  it  is  not  a 
benandante  who  is  on  trial,  although  information  about  the  sect  emerges  coin- 
cidentally.  In  the  remaining  forty-one  trials,  only  six  benandanti  were  found  guilty 
of  any  degree  of  heresy  and  were  formally  sentenced,  although  another,  Michèle 
Soppe,  surely  would  have  been  had  he  not  died  in  prison.  Indeed,  from  the 
evidence  that  Ginzburg  presents,  it  would  seem  that  only  twenty  of  the  benandanti 
denounced  to  the  Inquisition  were  actually  interrogated.  The  remaining  "trial" 
dossiers  contain  denunciations  that  were  never  followed  up. 

Trials  of  the  Inquisition  were  conducted  in  strict  secrecy.  There  was  conse- 
quently no  ostensible  means  for  those  benandanti  who  were  not  interrogated  to 
know  that  they  were  under  investigation.  Similarly,  the  six  public  sentences  over  a 
period  of  seventy  years  were  the  only  means  by  which  the  general  community 
might  learn  that  the  beliefs  of  the  cult  had  been  declared  suspect.  Some  benandanti 
were  questioned  suggestively  and  even  badgered,  but  none  was  tortured.  No  benan- 
dante was  prosecuted  twice,  and  we  know  of  only  one  instance  of  acquaintance- 
ship between  two  individuals  who  were  brought  to  trial.  Given  the  wide  geographic 
area  and  isolated  settlements  of  the  Friuli,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  inquisitorial 
prosecution  can  be  held  responsible  for  a  deformation  of  the  cult. 

Although  the  benandanti  trial  records  are  rich  in  detail  and  in  suggestive  nuance, 
they  are  not  substantial  enough  in  number  to  support  Ginzburg's  conclusions. 
Ginzburg  acknowledges  that  the  Inquisition  was  desultory  at  best  in  its  pro- 
ceedings against  the  cult,  a  trend  that  he  adduces  to  an  increasingly  skeptical 
attitude  toward  witchcraft  within  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Inquisition.  At  one 
point  he  also  hedges  his  thesis  and  makes  "confessors  and  preachers"  (p.  1 10)  res- 
ponsible along  with  inquisitors  for  the  change  in  the  benandanti.  In  my  opinion, 
the  fragmentary  documentation  affords  no  conclusions  about  what  caused  the 
collapse  of  the  benandanti^s  myth.  Perhaps  it  did  not  collapse  at  all.  Some  of  the 
later  testimony  cited  by  Ginzburg  speaks  of  agrarian  beliefs  of  the  traditional  sort, 
albeit  in  watered-down  form. 

When  it  first  appeared.  The  Night  Battles  was  a  revolutionary  attempt  to  "recon- 
struct the  peasant  mentality"  and  thus  to  investigate  a  segment  of  society  outside 
the  reach  of  traditional  historical  research.  The  book  remains  today  an  exemplar 
of  the  possibilities  and  the  pitfalls  of  this  approach  to  social  history.  Ginzburg  suc- 
ceeds brilliantly  when  he  allows  the  documents  to  speak  for  themselves,  evoking 
from  them  the  lived  realities  of  the  peasants'  beliefs  and  experiences.  He  fails  when 
he  imposes  upon  the  documentary  record  a  theoretical  superstructure  whose 
weight  it  cannot  bear. 

Ginzburg,  who  is  noted  as  a  stylist,  has  been  well  served  in  this  translation  by 
John  and  Anne  Tedeschi,  which  captures  both  the  literal  meaning  and  the  brio  of 
the  original.  The  edition  is  on  the  whole  a  very  clean  one.  I  have  found  only  two 
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errors  of  any  importance.  On  page  173,  a  portion  of  note  8  for  the  preface  to  the 
English  edition  has  been  dropped.  On  page  106,  a  key  date  is  misprinted;  instead  of 
1623,  it  should  read  1634. 

PATRICIA  H.  JOBE,  The  University  of  Chicago 


Discours  viatiques  de  Paris  à  rome  et  de  Rome  à  Naples  et  Sicile  (1588-1589). 
Edition  critique,  introduction  et  notes  de  Luigi  Monga.  Biblioteca  del  viaggio  in 
Italia,  No.  15.  Geneva:  Slatkine,  1983.  328  pp.  Fr.S.  50. 

This  volume  brings  to  print  for  the  first  time  the  travel  journal  of  an  anonymous 
Frenchman  who,  in  1 588-89,  leaves  Paris  for  a  grand  tour  of  Italy.  The  only  surviv- 
ing manuscript  of  the  journal  (MS  222  R  424  of  the  Bibliothèque  Méjanes  of  Aix- 
en-Provence)  has  been  diligently  and  carefully  transcribed  and  edited;  the  printed 
text  retains  the  orthographic  peculiarities  of  the  original  (without,  however,  en- 
cumbering the  reading),  and  clearly  shows  the  necessary  editorial  intrusions  into 
the  original  text  with  appropriate  symbols  or  with  a  footnote.  The  text  is  prefaced 
by  a  concise  introduction  (pp.  9-40)  which  manages  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
the  political  circumstances  which  permitted  a  Frenchman  to  undertake  such  a 
leisurely  journey  in  Spanish-dominated  Italy  (pp.  9-13),  a  resume  of  the  voyage 
(pp.  13-24),  a  plausible  description  of  the  author  (pp.  24-32),  a  short  linguistic 
analysis  of  the  text  (pp.  32-38),  and  the  obligatory  explanation  of  transcription 
standards  followed  by  the  editor  (pp.  39-40). 

The  travel  journal  is  divisible  into  two  major  sections.  The  first  describes  the 
voyage  from  Paris  to  Rome.  Its  entries  are  usually  jotted  down  on  a  daily  basis,  in 
the  hurried  and  direct  style  of  evening  recollections  of  the  day's  activities.  The 
second  section  describes  the  voyage  from  Rome  to  Sicily,  Malta,  and  then  back  up 
the  peninsula  to  Naples,  Rome,  Ancona  and  Rimini.  In  this  section  there  are  large 
time  gaps  between  entries,  and  as  a  result  the  activities  for  entire  days  (or  even 
weeks)  are  sometimes  described  in  a  few  concise  words  or  well  formed  phrases.  It 
seems  that  as  the  traveller  immerses  himself  into  Italy  and  as  the  novelty  of  the 
voyage  fades  away  he  is  not  as  concerned  with  recording  his  immediate  (or  daily) 
experiences,  but  instead  lets  time  slip  by  and  then  tries  to  recapture  it  at  a 
distance. 

This  is  not  the  only  noticeable  change  in  the  traveller.  As  Professor  Monga 
keenly  observes,  the  Frenchman  becomes  progressively  more  Italianate.  His 
handwriting  becomes  less  angular  and  more  cursive,  so  much  so  that  after  Rome 
"le  caractère  anguleux  de  l'écriture  bâtarde  a  presque  complètement  disparu, 
l'orthographe  a  décidément  acquis  un  caractère  plus  'italianisé'  "  (p.  17).  This  may 
in  fact  be  directly  related  to  the  manner  in  which  the  entries  are  now  made,  that  is, 
in  a  more  leisurely  and  consciously  literate  fashion.  The  vocabulary  as  well  begins 
to  reflect  a  greater  amount  of  Italian  influence,  be  it  in  grammatical  structures  (the 
use  of  certain  Italian  suffixes,  such  as  -issime,  for  example),  or  in  vocabulary 
(especially  technical  terms  relating  to  art;  cf  pp.  34-35).  Also,  after  his  arrival  in 
Rome,  the  traveller  seems  to  visit  the  sights  and  make  his  journal  entries  with  at 
least  one  travel-book  at  hand,  which  Professor  Monga  identifies  as  Leandro 
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Alberti's  Descrittione  di  tutta  Italia  (p.  17). 

Although  the  traveller  remains  anonymous.  Professor  Monga  is  able  to  draw  a 
fairly  distinctive  sketch  of  the  man  basing  himself  on  information  gleaned  from 
the  journal  itself  (pp.  24-32).  The  Frenchman  is  young  and  daring;  he  does  not 
always  follow  the  safest  route  or  means  of  travel.  He  is  sentimentally  unattached; 
and  although  he  derides  his  friends'  sighs  at  having  to  leave  their  girls  behind  in 
Paris,  he  is  not  averse  to  Italian  beauties  (as  the  intuitive  reader  will  discover). 
Learned  references  to  the  ancients  and  to  ancient  history  reflect  a  solid  classical 
education.  His  religious  attitude  is  typical  of  a  mid-sixteenth-century  Roman 
Catholic;  respectful  and  pietistic,  with  careful  attendance  at  Mass  and  awe-full 
regard  for  relics.  He  is  also  wealthy;  although  traveling  with  several  servants  and 
residing  in  the  better  hotels,  he  never  indicates  in  his  journal  any  concern  for 
finances.  And  if  he  is  not,  he  certainly  seems  to  give  the  appearance  of  being  fairly 
highly  placed;  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  for  example,  refuses  to 
believe  that  the  youth  is  not  on  a  secret  diplomatic  mission  and  treats  him 
accordingly. 

After  the  introduction  (pp.  9-40)  and  the  text  (pp.  45-180),  Professor  Monga  has 
included  extensive  explanatory  notes  for  references  made  by  the  author  (pp.  184- 
277).  There  is  a  glossary  of  terms  (pp.  281-298)  which  will  be  useful  to  historians  of 
language;  as  Professor  Monga  points  out,  the  journal  contains  "plusieurs  mots  et 
expressions  dont  l'existence  n'était  pas  attestée,  jusqu'ici,  avant  1588"  (p.  38).  The 
bibliography  of  rare  or  not  well  known  sources  dealing  with  voyages  in  France  and 
Italy  (pp.  301-309),  as  well  as  the  index  of  proper  names  to  be  found  in  the  journal 
(pp.  313-31 8)  are  extremely  useful  to  scholarship  in  this  field.  Lastly,  two  charming 
maps  chart  the  geographical  voyage  through  Northern  and  Southern  Italy,  clearly 
indicating  both  the  "aller  et  retour"  routes  used  by  the  author  (pp.  322-325). 

As  a  whole,  the  edition  is  laudable  both  for  its  scholarly  precision  as  for  the 
material  it  brings  into  the  forum  of  scholarly  inquiry.  Travel  journals,  especially 
those  with  such  a  thorough  scholarly  apparatus,  are  an  invaluable  source  of  infor- 
mation into  the  mentality  and  reality  of  the  world  they  seek  to  capture. 

KONRAD  EISENBICHLER,  University  of  Toronto 


News  /  Nouvelles 


Pacific  Northwest  Renaissance  Conference 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Renaissance  Conference  will  meet  on  April  2-4,  1987  at 
Banff,  Alberta,  Canada.  Papers  are  invited  on  the  theme,  "Theory  and  Practice  in 
the  Renaissance,"  but  submissions  on  other  topics  are  also  welcome.  Send  twenty- 
minute  papers  (or  abstracts)  to  Ronald  B.  Bond,  Department  of  English,  The 
University  of  Calgary,  2500  University  Dr.  N.W.,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada, 
T2N  1N4. 

Villa  I  Tatti 

Villa  I  Tatti:  The  Harvard  University  Center  for  Italian  Renaissance  Studies  will 
award  upward  often  stipendiary  fellowships  for  independent  study  on  any  aspect 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  for  the  academic  year  1987/88. 1  Tatti  offers  fellowships 
for  scholars  of  any  nationality,  normally  post-doctoral  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  careers.  Stipends  will  be  given  in  accord  with  the  individual  needs  of  the 
approved  applicants  and  the  availability  of  funds.  The  maximum  grant  will  be  no 
higher  than  $25,000;  most  will  be  considerably  less. 

Applicants  should  send  a  completed  application  form,  a  curriculum  vitae  and  a 
description  of  a  project  to  the  Director,  Professor  Louise  George  Clubb,  at  Via  de 
Vincighata,  26, 50135  Florence,  Italy.  Applications  to  arrive  no  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1,  1986  and  duplicates  to  Professor  Lewis  Lockwood,  Harvard  University, 
Music  Building,  Cambridge,  MA  021 38,  USA.  Candidates  should  ask  three  senior 
scholars  familiar  with  their  work  to  send  confidential  letters  of  recommendation 
to  the  Director  by  the  same  date  with  duplicates  to  Professor  Lockwood. 

I  Tatti  also  offers  a  limited  number  of  non-stipendiary  fellowships  for  scholars 
working  in  Florence  on  Renaissance  subjects  with  support  from  other  sources. 
Non-stipendiary  Fellows  should  have  the  same  qualifications  and  will  have  the 
same  privileges  as  those  whose  stipends  are  derived  from  I  Tatti  funds.  Scholars 
interested  in  these  fellowships  should  apply  as  described  above.  Applications  to  be 
received  by  November  1,  1986. 

The  Commissione  per  gli  Scambi  Culturali  fra  I 'Italia  e  gli  Stati  Uniti  offers  an 
additional  fellowship  available  to  Italian  citizens  not  residing  in  Florence.  Those 
interested  may  apply  directly  to  the  Commissione,  Via  Cuoncompagni  16, 00187 
Rome,  or  may  request  application  forms  from  I  Tatti.  The  deadline  for  these 
applications  is  January  15,  1987. 
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International  Association  for  Neo-Latin  Studies 


The  Seventh  International  Congress  of  the  International  Association  for  Neo- 
Latin  Studies  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  August  8- 1 3, 1988.  The  meetings  are 
being  organized  by  the  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies  on  the 
combined  campuses  of  St.  Michael's  College  and  Victoria  University  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

The  programme  will  be  composed  both  of  seminars  and  sessions  for  individual 
papers.  At  the  seminars,  which  will  be  two  hours  in  length,  one  or  two  short  papers 
(circulated  in  advance)  will  be  discussed.  Communications  intended  for  sessions 
devoted  to  individual  papers  should  be  no  longer  than  20  to  25  minutes.  Only 
members  of  the  lANLS  in  good  standing  may  propose  a  paper.  Please  send  pro- 
posals for  seminars,  and  for  individual  communications  (title  and  300  word  sum- 
mary) by  March  15, 1987  to:  Professor  Germaine  Warkentin,  Centre  for  Reformation 
and  Renaissance  Studies,  Victoria  University  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  M5S  1K7,  Canada.  Applications  for  funds  to  support  the  conference,  if 
successful,  will  make  possible  some  travel  subventions  for  those  who  give  papers; 
thus,  anyone  wishing  to  be  considered  for  a  subvention  must  submit  a  curriculum 
vitae  (3  pages  maximum)  along  with  his  or  her  proposal. 

In  addition  to  a  full  congress  programme,  the  hosts  of  the  conference  are  plan- 
ning special  performances  by  the  Poculi  Ludique  Societas  and  the  Toronto  Con- 
sort, plus  several  special  excursions.  All  members  of  the  Association,  plus  those 
contemplating  membership  are  warmly  invited  to  this  conference,  which  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  North  America. 

Beinecke  Library  Fellowships 

The  Beinecke  Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Library,  Yale  University,  will  offer  in 
1987-88  a  number  of  visiting  fellowships,  to  enable  scholars  engaged  in  post- 
doctoral or  equivalent  research  to  visit  New  Haven  to  make  use  of  the  collections. 
The  grants  will  support  travel  to  and  from  New  Haven  and  a  stipend  for  housing 
and  meals  for  the  term  of  the  fellowship,  which  will  normally  be  for  one  or  two 
months.  Deadline  for  applications  will  be  1st  February  1987,  with  announcement 
of  the  awards  by  May  1987.  For  information  write  to  the  Director,  Beinecke  Rare 
Books  and  Manuscript  Library,  1603 A  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  CT  06520. 

Newberry  Summer  Institute 

The  Newberry  Library  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies  announces  its  1987  Sum- 
mer Institute:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sixteenth-Century  Music,  July  6  -  August 
14. 

The  institute  will  attempt  to  establish  a  vocabulary  in  which  to  teach  and  write 
about  the  controversial  subject  of  sixteenth-century  music.  Using  the  Newberry's 
extensive  collection  of  books  on  Renaissance  music  theory,  participants  will  study 
sixteenth-century  theories  of  musical  analysis  and  criticism  and  will  apply 
Renaissance  theory  to  a  selected  repertory  of  music.  The  institute  will  also  include 
a  weekly  choral  laboratory,  to  be  directed  by  Mary  Springfels,  Musician-in- 
Residence  at  the  Newberry  Library. 
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Two  sources  of  support  are  available  for  participants;  the  application  deadline  is 
March  1,  1987.  For  more  information  and  application  forms,  please  contact  the 
Newberry  Library  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies,  60  West  Walton  Street,  Chi- 
cago, IL  60610,  (312)  943-9090. 

Newberry  Transatlantic  Encounters 

The  Newberry  Library  will  sponsor  a  further  session  of  Transatlantic  Encounters: 
A  Comprehensive  Institute  Program  Heralding  the  Columbian  Quincentennial 
during  the  summer  of  1987.  These  summer  institutes,  funded  in  part  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  are  designed  to  offer  faculty  members 
as  intensive  four-week  exposure  to  recent  scholarship  and  interdisciplinary 
methods  for  the  study  of  the  Euro- American  encounter  of  early  modem  times. 

The  1987  Institute  will  concentrate  on  the  Spanish  experience  over  the  four 
weeks,  with  the  following  weekly  themes:  Spanish  society  on  the  eve  of  expansion, 
the  instruments  of  transfer  (ships,  maps,  guns  etc.),  the  American  peoples  on  the 
eve  of  reception,  and  the  image  which  each  people  retained  of  the  other. 

Fellowships  will  also  be  offered  by  the  Newberry  Library  for  the  academic  year 
1987-88  for  scholars  working  on  topics  related  to  the  Transatlantic  exchange  of 
ideas,  products  and  peoples  in  the  period  1450-1650.  The  application  deadline  for 
the  Summer  Institute  is  March  1, 1987.  The  fellowship  application  deadlines  are 
October  15, 1986  and  March  1, 1987.  For  further  information  contact:  Transatlan- 
tic Encounters  Program,  The  Newberry  Library,  60  W.  Walton,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois 60610. 
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The  Architectonics  of  Faith: 
Metalogic  and  Metaphor  in 
ZwingU's  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 


E.M.  HENNING 


Architectonic: 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  construction. 

3.  Having  the  function  of  superintendence  and  control. 

OED 

The  arts  that  rule  the  other  arts  are  called  architectonic,  as  being  the 
ruling  arts. 

Thomas  Aquinas, 
Summa  contra  gentiles 

1  he  sixteenth-century  controversy  over  the  eucharist  may  well  have  been 
the  most  complex  and  consequential  of  the  early  modem  era.  The  pre- 
eminence of  this  sacrament  and  the  amount  of  disagreement  it  had  already 
engendered  during  the  Middle  Ages  combine  with  the  interrelatedness  of 
doctrine  to  explain  why  renewed  dissention  in  1524-25  rapidly  became 
serious  enough  to  divide  the  Protestant  camp  and  repeatedly  frustrate 
hopes  for  a  reconciliation  with  Rome.  Lutheran  authority  would  hence- 
forth be  checked  and  confined  as  much  by  the  dynamism  of  a  rival 
Reformed  Church  as  by  Catholic  efforts  to  recover  what  had  been  lost. 
The  diversity  of  mainstream  Protestantism  was  officially  recognized 
when,  despite  powerful  religious  and  political  incentives,  the  discussions 
at  Marburg  in  1529  failed  to  produce  a  unified  front.  Zwingli  and  Luther 
could  agree  upon  everything  except  the  Lord's  Supper.  Both  reaffirmed  its 
sacramental  status,  but  denied  that  it  includes  a  true  sacrifice.  Participa- 
tion is  not  a  work  meriting  grace,  though  it  still  brings  comfort  and  strength 
to  many.  Its  chief  virtue  lies  in  a  spiritual  enjoyment  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  both  sides  deemed  this  necessary  for  every  Christian.  Com- 
munion in  two  kinds  was  strongly  recommended.  They  agreed  that  Christ 
is  really  present,  though  not  in  a  transubstantial  manner.  How,  then?  That 
was  the  problem.  The  fifteen  articles  signed  at  Marburg  represent  the 
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constitution  of  a  united  Protestant  church  until,  in  its  final  lines,  the  manner 
of  Christ's  presence  is  mentioned  and  discord  has  to  be  acknowledged.^ 

The  eucharist  had  long  been  central  to  the  practice  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Disagreement  here  made  even  a  working  alliance  impossible.  After  Mar- 
burg, each  side  wound  up  contending  on  its  own  against  the  resurgent 
powers  of  Emperor  and  Pope.  Neither  Zwingli's  death  in  1 53 1  nor  Luther's 
in  1546  would  alter  the  situation.  By  1550  hardliners  were  ensconced  in 
Wittenberg,  while  in  Zurich  Bullinger  and  Calvin  had  settled  upon  a  mod- 
ified Zwinglian  doctrine.  In  1562  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  des- 
cribed the  eucharist  in  terms  still  more  offensive  to  Lutherans.  These  were 
accepted  throughout  Switzerland  by  1566  and  thereafter  by  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  France,  Scotland,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  Agreement  with  the 
Lutherans  became  increasingly  unlikely.  Despite  their  eventual  modera- 
tion, all  sides  have  continued  to  find  the  eucharist  a  major  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  every  ecumenical  movement.^ 

One  important  reason  is  that  the  debate  grew  out  of,  and  revolved 
around,  an  ideologically  informed  conflict  of  interpretations.  Christ's 
sacramental  presence  had  to  be  explained  in  relation  to  a  considerable 
range  of  established  doctrine  resting  upon  the  explication  of  authoritative 
sources.  These  included  the  Fathers,  of  course,  and  the  decisions  of  major 
councils.  But  Protestant  biblicism  inevitably  led  to  a  focus  upon  scripture, 
and  especially  upon  the  words  of  Christ  himself.  How  were  they  to  be  read 
and  understood?  What  precisely  were  their  implications  for  the  eucharist? 
The  answers  were  diverse  enough  to  have  divided  Christianity  ever 
since. 

The  problem  of  interpretive  methodology  thus  arises  in  a  forceful  way. 
Unfortunately,  this  dimension  of  the  controversy  has  often  been  neglected 
in  favour  of  relatively  uncomplicated  synopses  of  doctrines  and  events. 
Despite  their  own  continual  involvement  in  processes  of  reading  and 
interpretation,  historians  have  seldom  felt  obliged  to  make  them  an  object 
of  investigation.  This  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  still  widely  prevalent 
notion  that  historiography  properly  consists  in  a  straightforward  rep- 
resentation of  pure  facts-in-themselves.  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  different 
perspective  by  re-examining  Zwingli's  theory  of  the  eucharist  in  a  way  that 
brings  out  its  significance  both  for  doctrinal  history  and  for  a  better 
understanding  of  our  historically  predominant  principles  of  interpretation. 

I  shall  be  inquiring  particularly  into  the  relation  between  the  explicit 
and  the  implicit  levels  in  Zwingli's  doctrine.  For,  as  I  hope  to  show,  the  two 
do  not  always  work  together  in  perfect  harmony.  Between  them,  indeed, 
there  is  a  degree  of  tension  that  has  not  previously  been  discerned.  What 
follows  can  also  be  regarded,  then,  as  an  attempt  to  describe  certain  of  the 
more  covert  ways  in  which  profound  intellectual  commitments  -  e.g.,  to  a 
particular  idea  of  thinking  itself-  may  be  simultaneously  at  work  and  at 
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stake  during  a  struggle  as  momentous  as  that  which  attended  the  up- 
heavals of  the  sixteenth  century. 

My  principal  source  will  be  Zwingli's  magnum  opus,  the  Commentary 
On  True  and  False  Religion.^  The  only  comprehensive,  systematic  statement 
of  his  theology,  it  also  contains  Zwingli's  first,  most  extensive,  most 
rigorously  conceived  discourse  upon  the  sacraments."*  This  is  due  only  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  controversies  over  baptism  and  the  eucharist  were 
already  raging  in  the  Empire.  Other  reasons  include:  Zwingli's  hope  of 
support  from  François  I,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  Commentary:  the 
closely  related  necessity  of  good  relations  with  the  powerful  but  deeply 
conservative  and  still  nominally  Roman  Catholic  city  of  Bern;  his  own 
increasing  difficulties  with  local  Swiss  and  south  German  radicals,  many 
of  whom  had  begun  as  Zwinglians  and  might  therefore  bring  the  entire 
movement  into  disrepute;  similar  problems  with  Zurich's  residual  Catholic 
party;  and,  as  a  backdrop,  the  peasant  uprisings  that  had  begun  in  Ger- 
many the  year  before  and  were  often  suspected  of  being  a  consequence  of 
the  contemporary  religious  agitation.  Finally,  it  was  the  Commentary  that 
first  presented  Zwingli's  own  eucharistie  doctrine  publicly  and  in  detail. 
Longer  restatements  might  follow,  some  with  important  new  arguments,^ 
but  the  Commentary  still  provides  the  best  overall  account  of  Zwingli's 
position. 


The  chapter  on  the  eucharist  (773-820)  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  any 
other.  It  is  grounded  in  a  critical  discussion  of  authority,  and  proceeds  by 
revising  the  established  criteria  of  religious  truth.  Zwingli  regards  any  view 
that  depends  solely  upon  human  reason  or  convention  as  a  form  of 
idolatry.  The  decrees  of  Popes  and  councils,  the  arguments  of  Fathers  and 
schoolmen,  canon  law,  traditional  preaching  and  practice:  none  has  any 
inherent  right  to  a  Christian's  respect.^  The  word  of  man  becomes  authori- 
tative only  by  also  being  true.  Since,  however,  the  truth  derives  from  God 
alone,  genuine  authority  belongs  only  to  those  whom  the  Lord  has  in- 
spired.^ They  alone  can  understand  and  explain  His  message.^  Where  dif- 
ferent interpretations  are  advanced,  tradition,  status,  and  power  count 
for  nothing.  A  lone  individual,  of  humble  station  and  newly  arrived  upon 
the  scene,  might  instead  be  the  Lord's  chosen  vessel.  If  so,  his  teaching 
would  have  to  be  preferred,  diverge  how  it  might  from  established  views.^ 
The  age  of  the  prophets  has  entered  a  hermeneutical  stage.  Previously 
God's  agents  sought  only  to  reveal  His  holy  word.  Now  they  are  endeavor- 
ing to  explain  it.  Accordingly,  Huldreich  Zwingli,  believing  himself  called 
to  serve  as  official  interpreter  ("the  Lord  has  explained  through  me"),  does 
not  hesitate  to  break  with  all  existing  authority,  "however  great  and  excel- 
lent," when  the  significance  of  the  eucharist  is  at  issue  (786).!^  "We  must 
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hold,"  he  says,  "a  different  view  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  this  sacrament 
from  that  which  theologians  have  thus  far  laid  down."  The  Menschenwort 
of  tradition  is  to  be  spurned  in  favour  of  the  true  faith,  Gotteswort,  revealed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  directly  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  elected  individuals.^^ 

But  how  does  one  determine  who  is  inspired?  Can  the  validity  of  this 
inner  certitude  be  demonstrated?^^  How  does  Zwingli  distinguish  true 
from  false  religion?  First,  he  winnows  out  all  that  cannot  possibly  be  true. 
His  obvious  means  is  the  Schriftprinzip:  whatever  the  Bible  recommends 
must  be  taught  and  done;  anything  that  cannot  be  justified  sola  scriptura 
must  be  rejected  (669-70,  674).^^  Since  the  word  of  God  is  inherently  true, 
and  since  truth  naturally  forms  a  perfectly  self-consistent  totality,  Zwingli 
can  expect  that  there  will  be  no  disagreement  between  its  various  manifes- 
tations. The  Spirit  never  contradicts  itself.^"*  Every  claim  to  personal  in- 
spiration can  thus  be  compared  against  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ.  Subjective 
and  objective  word  express  the  same  eternal  truth  and  must  therefore  con- 
firm one  another.  Schriftprinzip  and  Geistesprinzip  are  essentially  the  same 
(871).^^  Theoretically  secondary  to  the  inner  voice  of  the  Spirit,  scripture 
remains  normative  in  practice.  A  great  deal  will  then  depend  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  is  read  and  understood.  The  traditional  guides 
have  been  rejected.  How  does  one  proceed  without  them? 

Zwingli  has  several  answers.  The  simplest  is  that  scripture  need  only  be 
read.  The  will  of  God  is  clear  and  certain  from  His  own  word,  taken  just  as 
it  appears  on  the  page.  Even  without  special  training,  one  can  comprehend 
its  meaning.  For,  as  God  is  light,  there  can  be  nothing  obscure  about 
Him.i^  Zwingli  thus  appeals  repeatedly  to  the  judgment  of  the  common 
people  and,  despite  an  early  enthusiasm  for  Erasmus,  dislikes  the  elitist 
implications  of  sophisticated  allegorical  exegesis  in  the  humanist 
manner.^'' 

The  controversy  over  the  eucharist  quickly  brought  out  the  inade- 
quacies of  this  response.  All  sides  appealed  to  scripture  and  yet  they  dis- 
agreed. Soon  there  were  disputes  over  particular  passages  and  ultimately 
over  a  single  sentence  of  four  small  words  -i/oc  est  corpus  meum  -  which,  it 
appears,  could  be  read  in  at  least  six  more  or  less  divergent  ways.  Clearly  it 
was  not  enough  to  cite  scripture;  one  had  to  argue  for  one's  understanding 
of  it. 

There  was  still  the  Geistesprinzip.  The  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit 
brought  the  enlightenment  that  guaranteed  a  correct  understanding:  "Fides 
ergo  magistra  et  interpres  est  verborum."^^  And  since  truth  is  one,  the 
inspired  elect  would  necessarily  agree.  Their  consensus  derives  from  and 
rests  upon  the  power  of  divine  illumination  (751,  756).^^  Thus,  faith  is 
verified  by  scripture,  but  the  meaning  of  scripture  is  accessible  only  to  the 
faithful.  Opponents  might  therefore  accuse  Zwingli  of  begging  the  ques- 
tion. Never  doubting  that  the  meaning  of  scripture  is  obvious  to  the  elect, 
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Zwingli  himself  could  see  that  only  forceful  analysis  and  argumentation 
would  keep  the  rest  of  mankind  from  distorting  it.^»  The  official  doctrine  of 
the  true  Church  is  therefore  to  be  elaborated  by  experts  capable  of  present- 
ing the  Reformed  case  most  effectively.  Although  subject  (in  principle)  to 
correction  by  the  assembled  congregation,  these  experts  take  the  lead  and 
provide  a  cogent  reading  of  the  sacred  texts.^i 

But  what  is  a  cogent  reading?  And  what  are  the  principles  that  govern 
Zwingli's  effort  to  provide  one?  He  denies  the  need  for  elaborate  allegori- 
cal or  symbolic  interpretations.  The  plain,  the  obvious  and  natural,  sense 
should  always  be  preferred.  Yet  Zwingli  also  rejects  the  naive  sort  of 
literalism  that  Luther  at  times  espoused.  Instead,  he  maintains  the  conven- 
tional view  that  one  must  apprehend  scripture's  inner  meaning  and  truth  - 
the  Spirit  that  brings  life  -  not  just  the  letter  that  embodies  it.22 

As  God's  word  is  true,  so  is  it  necessarily  one.  Scripture,  like  the  true  faith 
it  expresses,  must  accordingly  form  an  integral  totality.  It  contains  neither 
contradiction  nor  discrepancy.^^  A  correct  reading  will  consequently  recon- 
cile seemingly  disparate  elements  and  reveal  the  organic  unity  of  the 
whole.  This  leads  to  the  first  law  of  interpretive  method:  passages  should 
never  be  considered  in  isolation.  That  is  the  main  cause  of  scripture's 
apparent  obscurity  and  inconsistency.  It  also  helps  to  explain  the  exis- 
tence of  rival  interpretations.  Every  passage  is  related  to  others  with  which 
it  must  accord.  The  exact  meaning  of  each  is  thus  determined  by  its  proper 
context.  Taken  out  of  context,  no  passage  can  be  understood  aright.  When 
the  context  is  considered,  the  true  sense  quickly  emerges.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  some  difficult  passages.  But  many  are  perfectly  clear  and  these 
elucidate  the  others.  By  moving  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  even  the 
unlearned  can  resolve  all  significant  problems.^ 

Zwingli  then  supplements  these  general  principles  with  a  variety  of 
secondary  criteria  (870-2, 885, 898).25  The  moral  effects  a  reading  has  upon 
the  community  must  be  examined,  as  well  as  its  advocate's  character. 
Among  conflicting  interpretations,  the  one  that  gives  most  honour  to  God 
and  least  to  mankind  should  be  favoured.  More  important,  however,  is  the 
appeal  to  classical  logic,  and  especially  to  its  most  fundamental  compo- 
nent, "the  sure  law  of  contraries."  For  Zwingli,  there  are  certain  elements  or 
species  of  element  that  are  mutually  exclusive  by  nature.  If  one  is  true,  pre- 
sent, or  applicable,  its  opposite  cannot  be.  Nothing  that  violates  this  rule 
can  possibly  be  valid.  Since  being  is  a  unified  whole,  truth  requires  perfect 
consistency.  The  principle  of  noncontradiction  has  therefore  been 
regarded,  at  least  since  Plato  and  Aristotle,  as  the  fundamental  law  of  all 
thought,  the  necessary  basis  of  every  attempt  to  think  the  truth  of  the 
world. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  always  in  danger  of  violation.  Without  strict 
supervision,  logical  contraries  are  apt  to  engage  in  illicit,  indeed,  unnatural 
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relations  in  thought.  Confusion  then  occurs  and  eventually  an  error  is  pro- 
duced. In  Zwingli's  view,  that  is  just  what  has  happened  in  the  established 
doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  The  law  of  contraries  is  therefore  the  weapon 
upon  which  he  relies  in  order  to  chastise  his  opponents.^^  In  the  Commen- 
tary he  shows  how  Catholic  and  Lutheran  alike  stand  condemned  "by  all 
sense,  reason,  understanding,  and  by  faith  itself  [omnis  sensus,  ratio,  intel- 
lectus  et  fides  ipsaY  (786). 

It  is  a  significant  formulation.  "Sense,  reason,  and  understanding"  on 
the  one  hand,  and  "faith  itself  on  the  other,  constitute  two  separate  cogni- 
tive modes,  each  with  its  distinct  domain  of  objects.  This  close  correlation 
of  epistemological  and  ontological  dichotomies  is,  I  believe,  the  decisive 
feature  of  Zwingli's  theological  method. 

"Reason"  and  "understanding"  are  thus  associated  with  the  senses.  To- 
gether they  produce  what  the  scholastics  called  natural  knowledge  or 
science.  The  process  of  induction  from  sense-experience  was  known  as 
natural  reason  or  philosophy.^^  In  Zwingli's  thought,  natural  reason,  or 
"sense,"  stands  opposed  to  "faith"  as  completely  as  the  word  of  man  is 
opposed  to  that  of  God  or  the  creature  opposes  the  Creator.  Faith  and 
sense  are  regarded  as  distinct  means  of  knowing  entirely  different  things.^» 
It  is  the  chief  fault  of  both  Catholic  and  Lutheran  orthodoxy  that,  in  its 
account  of  the  eucharist,  each  has  failed  to  preserve  this  essential  degree  of 
propriety  among  the  primary  modes  of  both  existence  and  thought.^*^ 

Catholics  say  it  is  necessary  to  "believe"  that  in  this  sacrament  one  eats 
"the  essential  body,  or  the  bodily  and  sensible  flesh,  of  Christ  [essentiale 
corpus  aut  corpoream  ac  sensibilem  camem  ChristiY  (786).  This  means  intro- 
ducing faith  into  the  domain  of  sense-perception.  Faith,  however,  "does 
not  spring  from  sense  [5^/i5w]  or  reason  [ratione],  and  does  not  strive  for 
things  of  sense  [res  sensibiles]"  God  alone  is  both  its  origin  and  end.  But 
God  is  pure  spirit,  and  spirit  can  never  be  affiliated  ontologically  with  mat- 
ter. God  bestows  faith  through  the  agency  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  The  sensible, 
material  objects  of  this  world  contribute  nothing  whatever.  They  cannot 
nourish  the  human  soul.  They  cannot  even  mediate  between  it  and  the 
Spirit  (757-762, 782, 787;  cf.  642).3o  Therefore,  no  bodily,  sensible  thing  can 
ever  be  an  object  of  faith  (785-6, 798).^^  So  "if  your  eating  is  a  matter  of  belief 
[si  credis  te  edere],  the  thing  you  believe  cannot  be  sensible  or  bodily" 
(786).32 

Whatever  is  sensibly  perceptible,  moreover,  "in  that  case  owes  nothing 
to  faith —  For  if  it  is  bodily,  there  is  no  need  of  faith,  for  it  is  perceived  by 
the  senses  [Nam  sicorporea  est,  fide  opus  non  habet;  sentiturenim\\  and  things 
perceived  by  sense  have  no  need  of  faith,  for  by  sense  they  are  perceived  to 
be  perfectly  sure  [sensu  enim  certissima  esse  sentiuntur]"  Thus,  if  the  cor- 
poreal Body  were  present,  it  would  be  detected  by  the  senses  (786-7). 
Traditionalists,  of  course,  did  not  say  that  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
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eucharist  are  sensible.  God's  power  to  work  miracles  combined  for  them 
with  the  Aristotelian  distinction  between  substance  and  accident  to 
explain  the  idea  of  a  nonsensible  body.  Zwingli  elsewhere  brushes  this 
argument  aside.  Scripture  shows  that  God  never  causes  a  substance  to  be 
present  without  its  accidents.  True  miracles  are  always  sensible.  Therefore, 
"all  bodily  things  are  so  entirely  things  of  sense  [sic  sunt  semibilia]  that 
unless  they  are  perceived  by  sense  they  are  not  bodily  [nisi  sentiantur,  cor- 
porea  non  sintY'  (786).  A  spiritual  body  is  simply  a  contradiction  in  terms 
(809,817)." 

By  the  senses,  then,  only  objects  of  sense  may  be  known,  while  faith  per- 
tains only  to  what  is  nonsensible. 

In  short,  faith  does  not  compel  sense  to  confess  that  is  perceives  what  it 
does  not  perceive,  but  draws  us  to  the  invisible  [ad  imisibilia]  and  fixes  all 
our  hopes  upon  that.  For  it  dwelleth  not  amidst  the  sensible  and  bodily, 
and  hath  nothing  in  common  therewith.^"*  (787) 

Hence,  "to  believe  and  to  perceive  by  sense  are  essentially  contradictory 
things  [disparata],'"  and  must  be  kept  apart  in  all  formulations  (786).  They 
are  mutually  exclusive  modes  of  experience,  and  the  purity  of  their  opposi- 
tion must  be  protected.  To  mingle  them  by  contending  that  it  is  necessary  to 
"believe"  one  eats  the  "sensible  and  bodily  flesh"  is  to  contavene  the  most 
basic  law  of  logic.^^ 

To  believe  that  the  law  of  noncontradiction  is  self-evident,  however,  and 
expresses  in  abstract,  universal  terms  the  basis  of  that  proper  order  of 
things  which  God  has  instituted  is  not  so  unconventional.  Logic  had  long 
been  regarded  as  a  formal  reflection  of  the  divine  nature  and  will.  For 
Zwingli  it  is  therefore  a  deeply  disturbing  doctrine  that  the  Church  has 
devised.  Disregarding  the  fundamental  proprieties  of  both  being  and 
thought,  it  would  sanction  a  liaison  between  contraries.  How  could  the 
fruit  of  so  unnatural  a  union  be  regarded  as  legitimate?  Self-contradiction 
is,  rather,  "a  monstrosity  of  speech  [monstrum  orationisY  (786). 

This  is  no  laughing  matter.  A  conjunction  of  contraries  can  never  lead  to 
truth.  To  go  astray  in  theology  jeopardizes  the  immortal  soul.  The  tradi- 
tional teaching  is  therefore  not  only  "an  extravagant  fiction,"  but  the 
ominous  consequence  [portentum]  of  a  perversion  that  must  be  exposed 
and  then  abandoned  (786).^^ 

Others  would  escape  the  dangers  of  the  traditional  doctrine  by  contend- 
ing that  "the  true  and  bodily  flesh  of  Christ,"  though  still  substantially  pre- 
sent, is  eaten  in  a  "spiritual  manner"  only  {ISiy^  But  this  wiU  scarcely 
help. 

For  body  and  spirit  [corpus  etspiritus]  are  such  essentially  different  things 
[diversa]  that  whichever  one  you  take,  it  cannot  be  the  other.  If  spirit  is  the 
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one  that  has  come  into  question,  it  follows  by  the  sure  law  of  contraries 
[certa  relatione  contrarionim]  that  body  is  not;  if  body  is  the  one,  the  hearer  is 
sure  that  spirit  is  not.  Hence,  to  eat  bodily  flesh  in  a  spirimal  manner  is  sim- 
ply to  assert  that  to  be  bodily  which  is  spirit.  (787;  cf  809,  817) 

Later  Zwingli  adds,  "There  is  nothing  intermediate  [non  est  medium]  be- 
tween what  is  natural  or  corporeal  and  what  is  spiritual.  And  even  if  you 
bring  together  everything,  both  Creator  and  creatures,  then  they  are  either 
spirit  or  body."  Indeed,  "Flesh  and  spirit  are  opposites  [Gegensatze, 
avTiBeais],"  between  which  no  geniune,  organic  connection  [naturalis  con- 
iunctio]  can  ever  exist.^^ 

The  manducatio  spiritualis  is  therefore  a  logical  "paradox,"  a  piece  of 
"nonsense  [ludibriaY  that  does  not  belong  in  an  account  of  the  true  reli- 
gion.^^  By  teaching  such  things,  established  theologians  of  the  eucharist 
have  corrupted  the  Church  and  undermined  the  quest  for  salvation.**** 
They  may  differ  in  other  ways,  then,  but  Lutherans  and  Catholics  both 
defend  doctrines  in  which  opposites  have  conjoined.  Offending  against 
the  fundamental  law  of  thought,  they  prove  their  lack  of  inspiration.  For 
the  Lord  who  is  truth  itself  does  not  admit  to  self-contradiction.'*^ 

The  doctrine  of  a  corporeal  presence  must  therefore  conflict  with  scrip- 
ture as  well.  Since  the  text  is  a  formally  rational  totality,  it  will  provide 
evidence  against  any  defective  interpretation.  In  this  case  the  most  damn- 
ing is  John  6:63,  "The  flesh  profiteth  nothing."  Zwingli  accordingly  regards  it 
as  the  key  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (776-7,  780-6, 
790-2,  801,  816).42 

His  well-known  "Platonic"  opposition  between  matter  and  spirit,  body 
and  soul  (or  mind),  thus  provides  the  impetus  behind  his  insistence  upon 
logical  propriety,  rigorously  defined  in  terms  of  binary  antinomies  and  the 
principle  of  noncontradiction.'*^  The  Epilogue  to  the  Commentary  both 
stresses  the  hierarchical  duality  of  body  and  soul  and  relates  it  more 
clearly  to  that  matter/spirit  split  that  constitutes  the  dominant  axis  of 
Zwingli's  theology.'*^ 

The  soul  [mens]  strives  to  fashion  itself  upon  the  pattern  [exemplum]  of 

Him  toward  whom  it  is  hastening, The  body  resists,  because  by  its 

nature  it  scorns  whatever  the  soul  greatly  values;  it  yearns  for  things  of 
earth  and  lets  those  of  heaven  go,  and  has  no  hope  at  all  of  seeing  God  any 
more  than  the  very  earth  has  from  which  it  sprang.  Accordingly,  it  follows 
its  own  desires,  and  if  it  is  ever  kept  by  the  power  of  the  soul  from  attaining 
them,  it  proceeds  to  plot  and  rage  against  it.  Hence  that  constant  battle  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  the  spirit  [camis  et  spiritus]  which  ceases  not  until  we 
have  reached  our  goal  (909). 

In  fact,  material  soul  and  spiritual  body  are  essentially  incompatible. 
Though  obliged  to  cohabit,  they  remain  mutually  exclusive  modes  of 
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being.^5  How,  then,  could  the  soul  be  helped  to  its  proper  end  by  a  body? 
Only  Spirit  could  rescue  spirit  from  its  earthly  prison.^^  Indeed,  since  God 
is  pure  spirit,  there  could  be  no  real  link  between  Christ  and  the  bread  and 
wine.  The  relation  is  historical  and,  at  most,  symbolic.'*'' 

The  fate  of  mankind  is  accordingly  described  in  idealist  terms.  "God 
willed  that  amid  the  numerous  and  varied  progeny  of  created  things,  the 
human  race  should  so  dwell  upon  earth  as  to  strive  toward  the  inheritance 
established  for  it  in  heaven"  (909).'*^  To  this  end.  He  has  bestowed  a  special 
gift:  "the  knowledge  of  Himself  that  leads  to  a  desire  for  reunion  with  the 
One  who  is  pure  spirit  (907-8, 782)."*^  To  achieve  its  proper  end,  however,  the 
soul  must  preserve  itself  from  all  but  the  most  necessary  contact  with 
earthly  matter.  The  body,  of  course,  resists.  Obstructing  the  ascent  of  the 
rational  soul,  it  becomes  the  locus  of  sin  and  a  danger  to  mankind.^*^  God 
has  consequently  intervened  to  assist  His  chosen  creature,  "and  has 
always  taught  him  in  such  a  way  as  immediately  to  call  him  back  when  he 
seemed  to  have  fallen  into  forgetfulness  of  God,  that  he  might  not  in  his 
degeneracy  prefer  to  perish  with  the  beasts  than  to  live  forever  with  Him" 
(907).  Help  is  provided  by  means  of  special  communications,  reprimands, 
benefits,  and  institutions.  These  include  the  sacraments,  but  also  the 
various  laws  that  the  Lord  has  established.  Whether  biblical  injunctions 
or  the  "so-called  laws  of  nature,"  they  act  "as  a  guard  rail  [veluti  cancellisY 
for  all  men,  "hedging  them  about"  to  prevent  the  degenerate  desires  of  the 
flesh  from  carrying  them  away.  All  men  receive  God's  help:  "For  He 
marked  them  off  from  the  beasts  by  bringing  their  passions  into  line 
through  laws"  (908).^^  Divine  law  keeps  the  soul  from  being  overwhelmed 
in  its  struggle  against  the  "unruliness  of  the  flesh  [camis  impotentia\r 
Given  its  way,  the  body  would  revert  to  a  crudely  natural  existence.  God 
establishes  limits,  "that  miserable  man  may  not  go  over  to  the  beasts" 
(908).52 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Body  and  soul,  matter  and  spirit:  this  antithesis  provides  the  conceptual 
basis  of  Zwingli's  critique.  His  effort  to  make  and  legitimate  a  break  with 
Church  dogma  thus  involves  an  implicit  reaffirmation  of  Christian 
theology's  debt  to  classical  philosophy."  The  corollary  opposition  be- 
tween human  and  nonhuman  nature,  the  one  essentially  spiritual  and 
divine,  the  other  belonging  to  the  earth,  may  well  be  older  stilL^"*  It  becomes 
a  fundamental  component  of  the  dominant  intellectual  tradition,  how- 
ever, largely  through  the  writings  of  Plato.  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics, 
Neoplatonists  and  scholastics  of  every  sort,  all  adopt  and  build  upon  it  in 
one  way  or  another.  Attaining  the  true,  or  proper,  end  of  man  had  by 
Zwingli's  time  long  been  a  matter  of  maintaining  a  respectable  distance 
between  the  two  realms.  This  is  no  easy  task.  For,  however  dissimilar  and 
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exclusive  by  nature,  they  are  at  the  same  time  related  and  tend  to  inter- 
mingle. Explanations  only  highlight  the  problematic  situation  of  the  soul. 
A  spiritual  substance,  it  serves  nonetheless  as  mediator  between  material 
nature  and  the  divine  -  a  role  that  many  theologians  obscure  by  focusing 
upon  the  mens.^^  In  this,  its  characteristically  liminal  position,  the  human 
soul  simultaneously  creates  and  helps  to  subvert  the  essential  difference 
between  mankind  and  the  rest  of  the  natural  world.  By  establishing  an 
intimate  relation  between  the  divine  and  mere  matter,  it  contaminates  the 
one,  even  as  it  animates  the  other.  The  danger  is  that  the  mens  will  then  sink 
so  deeply  into  the  flesh  that  it  becomes  lost  forever.  Man  is  thus  deprived  of 
the  one  thing  that  most  clearly  differentiates  him  from  other,  more  simply 
natural  creatures.  Reverting  to  a  bestial  condition,  he  forfeits  all  hope 
of  salvation.^^ 

Divine  law  helps  to  prevent  this  by  forbidding  the  intermingling  of 
opposites.  Obeying  the  law  means  keeping  each  element  in  its  proper 
place,  thus  insuring  the  integrity  of  each.  The  purity  of  perfect  order  maybe 
impossible  so  long  as  the  mens  is  dependent  upon  a  body.^'^  But  with  God's 
help,  the  amount  of  disorder  may  be  limited.  The  cleaner  our  basic  com- 
ponents -  the  better  we  guard  against  the  improprieties  to  which  they  are 
inclined  -  the  surer  each  mens  may  be  of  eventual  deliverance.^^  Failure  to 
respect  (and  enforce)  God's  law  encourages  disorder.  The  barrier  between 
divinely  instituted  categories  of  existence  is  burst;  the  spirit  is  defiled;  its 
hope  of  a  (re)union  with  the  One  grows  dim.^^ 

Properly  speaking,  then,  dialectic  safeguards  the  integrity  of  all  discrete 
elements  and  categories  involved  in  the  thought  process.  The  law  of  con- 
traries thus  becomes  a  master  precept,  informing  and  regulating  all  others.^^ 
As  such,  it  is  invoked,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  at  every  stage  of  Zwingli's 
argument.^1  Insofar  as  any  casualness  about  it  generates  conceptual  grotes- 
ques, mankind  impairs  its  special  affinity  with  the  divine,  descending 
instead  into  the  less  real  and  specifically  subhuman  world  of  unreason.  In 
discursive  formulations  -  indeed,  in  every  aspect  of  existence  -  intercourse 
between  opposites  is  a  perversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things.  As  such,  it 
has  the  profoundest,  the  most  upsetting  implications. 

An  attempt  to  cross  spirit  with  flesh,  the  traditional  doctrine  of  a  cor- 
poreal real  presence  offends  simultaneously  against  the  nature  of  faith 
and  the  senses,  as  well  as  against  reason  itself.  To  "believe"  that  one  can  in 
any  way  eat  the  "bodily  and  sensible"  flesh  of  Christ  "is  not  only  impious 
but  also  foolish  and  monstrous  [stultum  et  immaneY  (789).^2 

Among  Catholic  responses  were  those  of  Bishop  John  Fisher,  who 
argued  that  the  bodily  presence,  though  truly  flesh,  is  also  "modo  quodam 
spirituali,"  and  must  be  eaten  in  an  appropriately  spiritual  manner. 
Greater  precision  is  impossible,  for  the  sacrament  is  essentially  a  mystery 
and  the  exact  nature  of  the  presence  surpasses  human  comprehension.^^ 
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Cardinal  Cajetan  rejected  the  matter/spirit  opposition  and  denied  that 
faith  could  have  only  a  spiritual  object.  Sensible  objects  were  merely 
"extrema  rerum  creditarum,"  and  many  objects  of  faith  "consistunt  in  con- 
iunctione  rerum  sensibilium  cum  rebus  insensibilibus."  The  basic  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  moreover,  require  belief  in  many  things  of  sense,  e.g., 
the  Incarnation,  Christ's  crucifixion  and  death.  His  burial  and  ascent.^ 

Lutherans  complained  that  Zwingli's  appeal  to  sensory  evidence  and 
logic  gave  human  reason  precedence  over  faith,  allowing  the  one  to  deter- 
mine the  contents  of  the  other.  But  God's  power  exceeds  all  merely  natural 
limits.  He  could  not  be  irrational,  but  neither  was  He  limited  to  what  the 
intellect  of  mortal  man  could  recognize  as  logical.  Faith,  therefore,  could 
always  tolerate  things  that  natural  reason  and  dialectic  considered  absurd: 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  divine  justice 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  A  bodily  presence  in  the  eucharist  may  be 
incomprehensible,  but  that  does  not  make  it  untrue.  The  authority  of  scrip- 
ture compels  us  rather  to  accept  it.^^ 

It  was  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  appeal  to  mystery  that  it 
could  be  used  to  valorize  a  simple  refusal  to  explain.  The  irony,  then,  is  that 
Zwingli  and  his  followers  were  invoking  a  traditional  view  of  God  to  make 
an  untraditional  argument  about  the  eucharist,  while  Lutherans  and 
Catholics  often  sought  to  defend  the  corporeal  presence  with  a  fideism  that 
deviated  from  the  rationalist  premises  of  the  prevailing  theological  tradi- 
tion. Zwingli  is  most  unusual,  however,  not  for  his  refusal  to  espouse  the 
corporeal  presence,  but  for  his  attempt  to  turn  those  premises  against  that 
tradition  itself. 

Confessionally  oriented  historians  have  frequently  represented  him  as 
either  a  rationalist  or  a  man  of  faith  -  the  philosopher  vs.  the  Reformer  -  as 
if  these  were  mutually  exclusive  options.^^  Yet  both  views  may  have  a  cer- 
tain validity,  not  because  Zwingli  was  schizophrenic,^^  but  because  Chris- 
tian theology  has  always  had  faith  in  the  rationality  of  God.  The  real  task, 
then,  would  be  to  investigate  the  interaction  of  reason  and  faith  in  any 
given  theology.  Zwingli  is  commonly  thought  to  have  allowed  the  former 
too  large  a  role.^^  In  what  way,  however,  remains  unclear.  To  clarify  the 
issue,  one  must  recall  that  reason  was  normally  regarded  as  the  handmaid 
of  faith.  Both  dialectic  and  natural  reasoning  from  sense-experience 
enabled  the  theologian  to  understand,  explain,  and  defend  what  was 
already  believed.  The  actual  contents  of  the  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
defined  by  revelation  and  the  Christian  tradition  of  belief,  prayer,  worship, 
confession,  and  instruction.  Church  dogma  was  supposed  to  be  nothing 
but  a  formal  epitome  of  what  good  Christians  had  always  believed,  con- 
fessed, practised,  and  taught. 

The  contents  of  the  faith  were  thus  determined  largely  by  its  own  history, 
whose  validity  was  presumed.  Theologians  had  to  accept  and  profess  this 
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traditional  faith  before  they  could  begin  to  comprehend  and  express  it 
adequately  in  conceptual  terms.  Metaphysicians  had  to  do  likewise  before 
they  could  be  certain  of  philosophizing  safely.  What  was  held  by  faith 
might  be  confirmed  by  reasons,  but  it  was  still  held  by  faith  in  the  authority 
of  revelation  and  tradition,  not  by  virtue  of  those  reasons.  In  their  differing 
ways,  both  theology  and  philosophy  consisted  in  a  movement  through 
faith  to  understanding,  y^ûfe-^  quaerens  intellectum,  not  the  inverse.  Belief 
alone  made  a  true  theology  possible,  even  as  it  warned  the  philosopher 
away  from  incorrect  conclusions  when  he  reasoned  his  way  upward  from 
the  data  of  sense.^^ 

Faith,  then,  established  the  limits  of  rational  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  deter- 
mined what  reason  had  to  accept  and  endeavor  to  understand,  while  itself 
remaining  above  the  range  of  criticism  on  merely  rational  grounds.  Reason 
was  expected  only  to  confirm,  never  to  discover  or  revise  the  true  faith.  At 
most,  it  could  help  to  establish  the  tradition  by  collecting,  comparing,  and 
harmonizing  its  apparently  disparate  elements  in  order  to  reveal  that 
underlying  consensus  which  was  already  held  to  exist.  But  reason  could 
never  criticize  or  correct  it  once  the  faith  of  tradition  had  been  established. 
If  ever  the  two  diverged,  medieval  methodology  maintained  that  it  was 
reason,  not  tradition,  which  erred.'^^ 

Precisely  how  much  of  the  faith  could  be  understood  and  demonstrated 
conclusively  by  unaided  human  reason  was  never  certain.  But  there  was 
no  doubt  that  it  was  perfectly  rational.  Portions  might  exceed  the  grasp  of 
human  understanding,  but  there  was  no  part  that  right  reason  would  con- 
tradict. The  validity  of  the  faith,  moreover,  did  not  derive  from  its 
rationality.  Its  rationality  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  was  true.  The  validity 
of  the  established  faith  derived  solely  from  the  fact  that  it  was  given  by 
God.71 

Zwingli,  for  his  part,  agreed  that  right  reason  could  not  contradict  the 
true  faith,  but  denied  that  tradition  necessarily  embodied  it.  The  paradoxi- 
cal nature  of  its  eucharistie  doctrine  proved  this.  Natural  reason  and 
dialectic  had  always  been  tools  for  deducing  both  general  and  particular 
conclusions  from  the  basic  data  of  revelation,  as  well  as  important,  legi- 
timate weapons  in  the  defense  of  the  true  faith  against  heresy  and  other 
faiths.  Zwingli  is  methodologically  unconventional  only  insofar  as  he 
does  not  accept  the  traditional  interpretation  of  those  portions  of  revela- 
tion most  pertinent  to  the  eucharist  and,  regarding  the  established  doc- 
trine as  heresy,  uses  rational  arguments  to  attack  it.  He  thus  put  a 
traditional  tool  to  un-  and  even  anti-traditional  uses.'^^ 

This,  rather  than  any  peculiar  style  of  argumentation,  is  what  led  to  the 
charge  of  rationalism.  Yet  Zwingli  still  employed  dialectic  only  to  support 
a  doctrine  that  was  obtained,  he  said,  from  the  revealed  word  of  God  by 
means  of  inspiration,  and  not  by  logic  or  human  reason  in  any  sense.^^ 
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Reason  remains  the  handmaid  of  faith.  That  faith  is  admittedly  untradi- 
tional,  but  it  is  never  presented  as  a  product  of  rational  reflection.  Zwingli 
appeals  primarily  to  the  authority  of  scripture  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
enables  the  elect  to  grasp  its  meaning  aright.  Reason  still  merely  helps  to 
understand,  explain,  and  defend  divine  revelation.'''* 

In  some  ways,  Zwingli  even  restricts  the  role  of  dialectic  more  than  his 
medieval  predecessors  had.  For  them,  the  true  faith  consisted  in  whatever 
has  been  revealed  or  is  logically  deducible  therefrom.  Zwingli  maintains 
that  it  consists  only  in  what  has  been  revealed,  either  objectively  in  scrip- 
ture, or  subjectively  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  elect.  The  two  reduce  to 
one,  since  the  true  meaning  of  scripture  is  accessible  only  to  those  who 
have  already  been  inspired  directly. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  this  is  to  recall  the  distinction  that  Thomism 
drew  between  the  natural,  or  unaided,  powers  of  reason  and  those  of 
reason  that  has  been  enlightened  by  God.  The  latter  is  related  to  the 
Augustinean  concept  of  illumination.  For  Zwingli,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  unaided  means  to  a  true  knowledge  of  God.  All  dialectic  is  consequently 
inspired  rationality  when  employed  by  the  faithful  theologian.  Zwingli 
could  then  make  the  more  genuinely  revolutionary  point  that,  as  Berengar 
had  said,  where  reason  and  tradition  conflict,  it  is  the  latter  that  has 
erred. 

To  opponents  who  still  defined  the  faith  in  conventional  terms,  placing 
reason  above  the  tradition  seemed  to  mean  placing  it  above  piety  and 
revelation  itself  Disregarding  his  claim  to  inspiration  (which  Berengar 
had  not  made),  they  saw  Zwingli  using  reason  to  determine  what  scripture 
must  mean  and  what  faith  must  therefore  profess,  as  if  theology  should 
move  from  understanding  to  belief.  Like  Berengar,  Abelard,  or  Scotus 
Erigena,  Zwingli  could  easily  appear  to  be  evaluating  the  mysteries  of  the 
faith  according  to  human  standards  and  asking  that  the  more  rational 
interpretation  prevail  because  of  its  superior  rationality.  Where  Aquinas 
had  said,  in  effect,  "My  faith  is  traditional,  hence  true,  hence  rational,'' 
Zwingli  seemed  to  be  saying  "My  faith  is  untraditional,  but  rational,  hence 
true."  Where  convention  held  that  the  true  faith  would  be  more  rational, 
Zwingli  was  apparently  arguing  that  the  more  rational  faith  would  be  true. 
Faith  would  then  depend  upon  reason  in  an  unacceptable  way.  When  he 
used  reason  to  overthrow  traditional  beliefs  and  establish  something  else 
in  their  place,  he  was  allowing  reason  to  play  a  part  it  was  not  supposed  to 
play.  So  long  as  the  Christian  tradition  could  be  said  to  embody  the  true 
faith,  Zwingli's  critique  was  bound  to  make  him  appear  excessively 
rationalist.''^ 

This  is  clearly  how  most  Lutherans  have  viewed  him.  A  strictly  Ock- 
hamist  education  commonly  encouraged  the  anti-intellectual  tendencies 
in  Western  theology.  When  pressed,  Luther  would  defend  his  position  on 
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the  eucharist  by  denying  that  rational  arguments  had  any  necessary  con- 
nection with  faith.  One  had  only  to  accept  and  believe  the  word  of  God.  It 
need  not  be  understood  or  explained  intellectually,  and  it  certainly  did  not 
have  to  conform  to  the  abstract  laws  that  govern  human  reason.''^  Zwingli 
seemed  to  disagree.  Incomprehensible  portions  of  the  tradition  had  pre- 
viously been  regarded  as  supra-rational  and  accommodated.  Now  they 
were  apparently  to  be  eliminated:  "Deus  nobis  non  proponit  incom- 
prehensibilia."'^''  Reason  determined  what  may  be  believed,  and  since 
Zwingli  did  not  allow  the  reason  of  God  to  transcend  that  of  man,  there 
was  no  place  left  for  mystery.  Human  reason  was  perfectly  adequate  to  the 
meaning  of  revelation.''^  The  traditional  conception  of  the  latter  would 
therefore  have  to  be  revised  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  former.  Reason 
thus  became  the  mistress  and  judge  of  faith. 

Zwingli,  of  course,  continued  to  insist  that  his  understanding  of  scrip- 
ture was  by  inspiration,  not  reason,  that  the  Bible  interprets  itself,  that  faith 
alone  was  the  source  of  his  exegetical  analysis  (792)  J^  But,  since  inspira- 
tion and  faith  coincided  with  reason  to  so  great  an  extent  that  there  could 
be  no  real  difference  between  them,  and  since  the  conclusions  they  reached 
were  at  odds  with  tradition,  his  disclaimers  were  simply  discounted.  They 
were  even  somewhat  beside  the  point.  For,  if  revelation  cannot  exceed  the 
grasp  of  reason,  and  if  reason  can  establish  a  new  interpretation  in  place  of 
the  traditional  one,  then  Zwingli  is  still  more  rationalist  than  his  opponents, 
and  more  than  medieval  theology  in  general,  even  if  the  substance  of  that 
new  interpretation  had  been  given  by  inspiration,  with  reason  serving  only 
to  support  it. 

Zwingli  and  Luther  agreed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  scripture  is  the  only 
objective  criterion  of  faith  and  inspiration.  In  the  debate  over  the  eucharist, 
however,  it  was  precisely  the  meaning  of  scripture  that  had  come  into  ques- 
tion. Zwingli's  critique  of  tradition  seemed  overly  rationalist.  But  dogmatic 
theology  is  no  longer  just  a  process  of  drawing  conclusions  from  the  data  of 
revelation  once  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  data  itself  requires  interpreta- 
tion. Reason  cannot  easily  be  restricted  to  a  supporting,  confirming  func- 
tion so  long  as  it  also  participates  in  the  constitution  of  those  same  basic 
premises  from  which  conclusions  are  then  to  be  deduced.  The  eucharistie 
controversy  acquired  and  retained  its  significance,  then,  largely  because  it 
raised  serious  doubts,  not  only  about  particular  doctrines,  but  about  the 
foundations  of  all  doctrine.  It  brought  home  the  fact  that  the  meaning  of 
revelation  could  never  be  taken  for  granted,  and  that  no  procedures  existed 
that  would  guarantee  a  consensus  of  opinion  about  it.*^^ 


Zwingli's  critical  relation  to  tradition  is,  however,  enhanced  by  an  attempt 
to  discover  the  proper  alternative.  Having  eliminated  the  false  eucharistie 
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doctrine,  he  is  compelled  to  identify  the  true.  This  he  would  do  by  faith 
alone:  the  true,  inward  faith  that  can  be  acquired  only  by  grace  operating 
directly  through  personal  inspiration  (797-8).^^  For  subjective  faith  may 
also  be  objectified  as  doctrine  and  practice.  Its  truth,  moreover,  can  be 
demonstrated.  Zwingli  will  thus  establish  and  defend  it  against  the  non- 
elect.  How  does  he  proceed? 

The  matter/spirit  opposition  will  not  by  itself  suffice,  since  there  are 
others  who  employ  it  to  defend  unacceptable  conclusions.^^  Scripture  pro- 
vides the  necessary  rule  of  faith,  but,  since  there  are  many  whom  the  Spirit 
has  not  enlightened,  its  proper  meaning  has  not  always  been  recognized. 
An  interpretation  is  clear  and  certain,  however,  to  the  extent  that  it  puts  all 
the  relevant  pieces  together  without  self-contradiction.  Scripture  "explains 
itself  inasmuch  as  the  larger  context  makes  each  portion  comprehens- 
ible, and  related  passages  clarify  one  another.  That  doctrine  is  inspired 
and  true  which  not  only  eschews  natural  reason  and  things  of  sense,  avoid- 
ing the  tangle  of  crossed  categories  that  these  would  create  in  theology,  but 
also  presents  itself  as  a  "beautifully  harmonized  whole  [belle  concinnatum 
corpusY  in  which  "everything  squares  [ut  omnia  quadrentY  (19^)P  In  the 
dispute  over  the  eucharist,  a  fully  consistent  interpretation  is  achieved 
only  when  the  words  of  institution  are  read  in  a  figurative  manner.  When 
Christ  says,  "This  is  my  body,"  He  really  means  "This  signifies  my  body," 
or  "is  a  symbol  [symbolumY  of  it  (798). 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  I  want  to  examine  some  unfamiliar  aspects  of 
this  figurative  reading,  particularly  its  relation  to  the  logic  inherent  in  the 
theory  of  language  that  it  presumes.  Naturally,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deter- 
mine whether  Zwingli's  symbolic  doctrine  is  indeed  the  most  faithful  to 
the  true  meaning  of  scripture.  But  I  do  hope  to  show  that  it  is  implicated  in 
what  occurs  upon  this  "metalogical"  level.^"* 

In  certain  respects  this  may  already  be  apparent.  The  distinction  be- 
tween human  and  nonhuman  nature,  for  example,  quickly  proves  more 
than  Zwingli's  oppositional  logic  can  handle.  "Human  nature"  has,  indeed, 
always  been  a  problem  for  Christian  theology.  As  a  way  of  explaining  our 
participation  in  both  the  spiritual  and  material  spheres,  it  usually  functions 
less  as  a  point  of  contact  than  as  the  field  upon  which  they  collide  and 
begin  their  "constant  struggle  and  contest."  The  opposition  between  man- 
kind and  the  beast  should  be  less  severe  than  that  between  spirit  and  mat- 
ter. Yet  in  essence  it  is  the  same  opposition.  The  body  and  its  appetites  may 
thus  be  viewed  as  something  fundamentally  inappropriate  for  mankind, 
something  un-  or  even  anti-natural  for  what  is  truly  and  distinctively 
human  in  us.  Eventually,  the  term  "nature"  can  signify  both  what  is  proper 
and  what  is  most  improper  for  a  being  whose  true  essence  is  spiritual  and 
ultimately  not  of  this  world.  The  more  pertinent  question,  however,  is 
whether  anyone  who  has  denied  the  separability  of  substance  and  accident 
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could  feel  wholly  at  ease  discussing  the  issue  in  terms  of  a  radical  dif- 
ference underlying  all  apparent  affinities. 

A  further  complication  stems  from  the  fact  that  reason  itself  cannot  be 
located  exclusively  on  the  side  of  human  nature.  Following  in  the  main- 
stream of  Western  thought,  Zwingli  distinguishes  mankind  by  its  orderli- 
ness and  consequent  capacity  for  reason.  Our  possession  of  a  rational  soul, 
the  mens,  is  the  basic  difference  between  human  beings  and  the  rest  of 
material  creation,  where  the  passions  of  the  body  hold  sway.  This  conven- 
tional distinction  is  disturbed,  however,  by  the  universality  of  natural  law. 
Instituted  directly  by  God,  moreover,  that  "so-called"  law  will  also  be  per- 
fectly rational.  Mere  nature  too  will  then  be  governed  by  the  principle  of 
noncontradiction.  Logic  thus  emerges  on  both  sides  of  what  was  to  have 
been  the  great  ontological  divide.  True,  human  reason  is  not  the  same  as 
that  which  rules  over  the  natural  world.  The  question  is,  whether  the  dif- 
ference amounts  to  a  distinction  as  sharp  as  Zwingli  (and  not  only 
Zwingli)  would  like. 

Similarly,  reason  does  not  respect  his  division  between  faith  and  sense. 
The  law  of  noncontradiction  is  the  primary  formal  criterion  of  truth  itself. 
It  is  consequently  vital  to  both  theology  and  philosophy.  The  distinction 
between  natural  reason  and  dialectic  will  not  help  here,  for  Zwingli  has 
insisted  that  faith  and  the  testimony  of  sense-experience  have  nothing 
whatever  in  common.  They  are  "essentially  different"  means  of  knowing 
"essentially  different"  things.  Yet  both  are  governed  by  a  single  principle  or 
set  of  principles  for  the  formulation  and  interrelation  of  statements.  The 
true  faith  must  be  self-consistent,  but  so  must  natural  reasoning  from 
sense.  The  difference  between  them,  between  theology  and  philosophy, 
was  established  by  logic  on  ontological  grounds.  Logic  protects  that  dif- 
ference with  its  formally  rational  laws.  But  this  logical  "distance"  will  be 
crossed  after  all,  by  formal  rationality  itself.  Transgressing  in  this  way  the 
very  limits  that  it  sets  up  and  maintains,  reason  also  "cancels"  the  bound- 
ary (or  "guard  rail")  between  spirit  and  matter.  Their  conceptual  purity  is 
tainted  in  reality  if  the  principles  and  procedures  that  are  proper  to  the  one 
are  applicable,  indeed,  natural  and  necessary,  to  the  other  as  well.  The  two 
are  conjoined  by  reason  and  a  mingling  of  contraries,  condemned  on  the 
level  of  explicit  argumentation,  accordingly  takes  place  on  the  metho- 
dological level. 

Presuming,  however,  that  matter  and  faith  belong  to  different  worlds, 
Zwingli  revises  the  eucharistie  tradition  along  nonmaterial  lines.  The 
Body  is  not  required,  and  would  clearly  be  out  of  place,  at  this  sacrament  of 
faith.  Yet  Christ's  own  words  suggest  that  it  is  present  all  the  same.  It  is  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  these  words  have  been  misunderstood.  To  grasp  their 
true  meaning  one  must  be  inspired  with  true  faith  and  consequently  able 
to  read  them  in  an  appropriately  "spiritual"  manner  (785-8).*^  What 
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Zwingli  does  not  perceive  is  that,  to  provide  a  figurative  interpretation,  he 
must  adopt,  and  thus  in  some  sense  reaffirm,  the  logic  of  his  opponents. 
How  so? 

Since  the  meaning  of  the  sacrament  is  essentially  spiritual,  Zwingli 
decides  that  "in  our  passage  we  must  consuh  faith."  With  faith  (and 
therefore  the  Holy  Spirit)  as  our  guide,  we  discover  that  here,  as  in  so  many 
places.  Scripture  requires  a  non-literal  reading  (792,  798).^^  Once  again, 
Zwingli  is  turning  traditional  means  to  radical  ends.  The  classical  distinc- 
tion between  the  spirit  and  the  letter  (or  substance  and  accidents)  of  a  text 
had  long  been  acknowledged,  with  theologians  generally  agreeing  that 
"one  must  go  beyond  the  explicit  language  of  the  Bible  to  its  deeper 
intent."^''  In  addition  to  a  straightforward  narrative  of  events  and  prescrip- 
tions, there  were  a  variety  of  non-literal,  suprahistorical  dimensions 
(allegorical,  tropological,  anagogical,  etc.).  By  the  late  medieval  era,  as 
many  as  six  had  been  identified.  They  provided  a  deeper,  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  word.  The  text  had  merely  to  be  read  in  an  appropriately 
"spiritual"  manner.^^ 

For  Zwingli,  only  in  this  way  did  the  viva  vox  Evangelii  become  access- 
ible, through  which  Christ  presents  Himself  to  the  reader  or  listener  in  a 
spiritial  sense. ^^  Thus,  he  may  have  disliked  the  esoteric  quality  of 
humanist  allegorical  exegesis,  but  from  Erasmus  he  gained  an  interest  in 
the  rhetorical  and  figurative  dimensions  of  the  text.  There  were  times, 
indeed,  when  nothing  else  made  sense,  and  among  them  Zwingli  included 
the  words  of  institution  (795ff.).^o  Theologians  had,  of  course,  always 
recognized  the  existence  of  tropes  in  the  Bible.  If  a  literal  reading  was  possible 
as  well,  however,  it  too  would  normally  be  acknowledged.  In  other  words, 
the  spiritual  reading  supplemented  the  literal:  transcending,  but  never 
negating,  it.  Even  Erasmus,  whose  own  interpretation  tends  in  that  direc- 
tion, never  sent  so  far  as  to  deny  the  literal  version  of  Christ's  eucharistie 
words.  In  Zwingli,  the  spiritual  and  the  literal  are  incompatible.^^ 

True  faith  tells  us  that  "is,"  the  most  important  word,  "must  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of 'signifies  [significaty  (796-8, 799-801).  The  bread  and  wine  are 
therefore  only  "symbols"  of  the  Body  and  Blood  (798, 807).^^  Accordingly, 
the  rite  itself  does  not  impart  grace.  It  merely  signifies  the  fact  that  God's 
saving  grace  has  already  been  imparted,  once  and  for  all,  through  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  Cross  (761,  807).^^  The  Supper  is  therefore  not  a  true  re- 
enactment,  but  only  a  (Platonic)  representation  {adumbratio)  of  those 
historical  events.  It  is  a  commemorative  ceremony  {commemoratio)  in 
which  the  faithful  thankfully  recall  and  proclaim  their  spiritual  salvation 
in  an  especially  vivid  manner,  bear  communal  witness  to  their  faith,  and 
commit  themselves  to  a  life  of  Christian  virtue  (802, 805, 807).^  At  most  it 
strengthens  their  faith  and  commitment  by  symbolically  reassuring  them 
of  divine  forgiveness.^^ 
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In  the  light  of  this  basic  insight,  other  passages  requiring  that  one  eat  the 
flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  can  be  explained  in  similar  fashion. 
They  refer  metaphorically  to  the  act  of  faith  itself:  "edere  est  credere." 
Believing  means  that  one  receives  the  word  of  God  into  one's  heart  and 
mind  {spiritum  ac  mentem).  Believing  in  Christ  and  his  historical  accom- 
plishment, one  "ingests"  his  spirit,  upon  which  the  soul  is  nourished. 
Nourished  by  Christ,  one  begins  to  live  a  Christian  life.  He  dwells  within  us 
and  we  in  him  -  but  spiritually  only,  never  in  a  fleshly  way  (776-784, 807, 
8 1 8).^^  The  faithful  are  those  who  "feed"  upon  the  Spirit,  not  those  who  pro- 
fess their  "belief  in  the  presence  of  a  mysteriously  nonsensible  object  of 
sense.  A  proper  understanding  of  the  sacrament  is  thus  achieved  at  last.^^ 
Together  with  the  literal  reading,  the  sensual,  creaturely  ritual  is  over- 
thrown. In  its  place,  we  have  a  purely  spiritual  faith  in  God  alone  (781-2, 
785ff.).  The  erroneousness  of  the  former  is  proved  by  both  scripture  and 
common  sense.  The  propriety  of  the  latter  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only 
through  metaphor  and  symbol  can  perfect  clarity  and  consistency  -  hence 
the  truth  -  be  obtained.^^ 

Now,  the  manifest  framework  for  this  theory  is  Zwingli's  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments  (757-762).^  Here  he  combines  a  Reformer's  belief  in  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  Cross  with  a  Platonist's  mind/body  opposition,  to  produce  a 
philologically  grounded  redefinition  in  terms  of  classical  semiotics.  The 
effort  is  legitimated,  however,  less  by  its  humanist- inspired  philology  than 
by  the  fact  that,  at  least  since  Augustine,  each  sacrament  had  customarily 
been  viewed  as  a  sign  or  figure:  sacrae  rei  signum,  invisibilis  gratiae  visibilis 
figura  siveforma}^  Zwingli  accepts  the  conventional  view,  but  gives  it  an 
unconventional  twist  by  emphasizing  the  premanence  of  the  gap  or  dis- 
tance between  signum  and  res,  as  well  as  the  consequent  impossibility  of 
any  substantial,  objective  union  between  them.  If  it  actually  contained  the 
sanctifying  grace  that  it  signifies,  the  sacrament  would  no  longer  be  a  sign; 
it  would  be  the  thing  itself:  sacra  res.  But  then,  perforce,  it  would  cease  to  be 
a  sacrament:  sacrae  rei  signum  {J 51)}^^ 

As  a  visible  sign  of  invisible  grace,  each  sacrament  is  at  bottom  only  a 
sensible  image  {exemplum),  reflection,  or  shadow  (umbras  quasdam  ac 
species)  of  the  transcendent  reality  that  it  signifies.^^^  Between  the  reality 
and  the  sign,  moreover,  there  is  only  an  historical  connection,  never  a 
natural,  ontological  one.  Otherwise  the  higher  order  would  be  subservient 
to  the  lower,  compelled  to  present  itself  whenver  the  latter  required.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  however,  is  the  true  mediator  of  grace,  and  it  cannot  be  com- 
pelled by  any  creature,  nor  require  the  assistance  of  any  material  element 
(761).  The  Spirit  might  well  become  present  to  the  soul  or  mind,  but  only 
through  the  will  of  God  and  never  "organically"  or  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  anything  one  may  bring,  do,  or  say.  The  signified  is  not  bound  to 
the  signs,  so  grace  cannot  be  embodied  in  them.^®^  Indeed,  it  is  basic  to 
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Zwingli's  Augustinean/Platonic  theory  that  no  sign  can  ever  "cause"  what 
it  signifies  to  become  present  in  any  way  except  spiritually,  recollectively, 
to  the  mind  and  never  corporeally  or  "in"  any  material  object  (761,  773, 
798-801).^'^  To  maintain  the  contrary,  as  the  tradition  does,  is  to  promote 
idolatry  (761).i«5 

What,  then,  is  the  true  function  of  these  sacred  signs?  First,  as  a  solemn 
oath  or  pledge  or  respect  and  allegiance  (consignatio,  oppignoratio:  the 
classical  meaning  of  the  term),  they  set  a  seal  upon  a  conversion  through 
election  to  grace  (759,  76 1).^^^  Thus,  they  bear  dramatic  witness  to  the 
possession  and  public  profession  of  faith.  Identifying  one  as  a  Christian, 
they  secure  an  initiation  {initiatio)  into  the  visible  Church  which,  in  accept- 
ing the  believer  and  sharing  his  or  her  oath,  reaffirms  its  own  essential 
unity  (807).^^''  Subsequently,  they  represent  a  renewal  of  that  pledge,  hence 
a  repeated  confirmation  of  one's  faith,  as  well  as  a  commitment  to  God,  the 
Church,  and  a  life  of  Christian  virtue  (759,  761).io8 

Second,  they  are  a  symbolic  commemoration  of  the  life  and  redeeming 
death  of  Our  Lord.  They  were  instituted  by  Christ  himself  and,  in  perform- 
ing them,  the  community  of  professed  believers  together  recalls  and  reflects 
upon  the  timeless  words  and  historic  deeds  of  the  One  who  has  obtained 
our  salvation.  As  a  communal  re-enactment,  the  sacraments  have  a  recol- 
lective power  that  even  scripture  does  not  possess  and  so  deserve  to  be 
recognized  as  holy.^^^ 

Thus,  after  the  Commentary,  but  still  well  before  Marburg,  Zwingli  was 
able  to  strengthen  his  position  by  arguing  that  Christ  is  present  in  the 
eucharist  after  all,  but  spiritually  only,  within  the  soul  of  the  believer,  and 
not  in  a  bodily  manner.^^^  The  bread  and  wine  remain  unchanged.  They 
are  still  essentially  symbols  or  signs,  and  Zwingli  always  refuses  to  allow 
the  sort  of  self-re ferentiality  implied  by  the  traditional  doctrine.  Following 
the  established  sign  theory,  he  argues  instead  for  an  idealist  alternative. 
That  which  is  signified  remains  ontologically  distinct.  The  sign,  however, 
re-presents  it  in  a  mysterious  way  to  the  properly  receptive  heart  or  mind.^^^  It 
is  not  a  physical  presence,  but  that  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  real.  It  is  a 
presence,  moreover,  of  the  entire  Christ  {totus  Christus).  The  body  is  not 
excluded.  It  has  admittedly  been  spiritualized  -  "Spiritualis  est  ista  cor- 
poris praesentia";  "Sic  in  coena  Christi  corpus . . .  praesentia  est  fidei  con- 
templatione  menti"  -  but  it  is  still  the  true  body  (verum  Christi  corpus),  the 
same  that  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  and  died  upon  the  cross.  The  faithful 
receive  this  body  in  mentem  and  their  souls  are  fed  upon  its  (spiritual) 
substance.112 

Zwingli  in  this  way  attempted  to  meet  the  objection  that  his  tropic/ 
symbolic  doctrine  removed  the  sacred  from  the  sacrament  by  excluding 
Christ  Himself  from  the  Supper.  Given  his  idea  of  a  spiritual  real  presence, 
opponents  could  no  longer  say  that  he  regarded  the  bread  and  wine  as 
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"empty"  signs.  The  true  Body  and  Blood  were  present,  but  in  a  purely 
spiritual  manner  {spiritualis  sive  mentalis,  fidei  contemplatione,  nur  gedachtlich, 
trachtlicherAnschauung),  not  materially  (wesentlich,  leiblich,  naturaliter,  cor- 
porea):  in  the  mind  and  not  in  the  sign;  a  presence  of  the  Body  but  not  a 
bodily  presence.^^^  Materially,  the  Body  has  ascended  to  sit  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father.  On  earth  the  only  material  "body"  of  Christ  is  the  con- 
gregation itself,  the  true  Church  or  community  of  Christian  believers.ii'* 

Like  Erasmus,  with  his  similariy  spiritualized  interpretation,  Zwingli 
was  now  able  to  employ  many  more  of  the  traditional  eucharistie  formulae 
of  the  Church.  True,  he  did  not  mean  what  the  tradition  meant  by  them. 
The  pharse  unio  sacramentalis,  for  example,  no  longer  designated  a  mir- 
aculous identity  of  Body  and  bread,  but  a  relation  in  the  mind  between  the 
eucharistie  sign  and  that  which  it  signified.  Yet  Zwingli  had  reduced  the 
distance  between  himself  and  his  major  opponents,  particularly  the 
Lutherans.  The  entire  controversy  accordingly  became  subtler  and  more 
complicated.  The  presence  itself  was  no  longer  the  problem.  Increasingly 
it  was  the  question  of  its  precise  location  and  mode.^^^ 

For  Lutherans  and  Catholics,  both  the  spiritual  real  presence  in  mente 
and  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ  were  entirely  acceptable,  indeed, 
necessary  doctrines.  For  Erasmian  Catholics,  a  personal,  quasi-mystical 
possession  of,  or  by,  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  both  the  goal  of  religious  devo- 
tion and  practically  the  only  doctrine  that  really  mattered.  But  none  of  his 
opponents  could  accept  Zwingli's  complete  exclusion  of  a  material  presence  in 
the  elements.  Not  regarding  the  two  modes  as  mutually  exclusive,  they 
continued  to  maintain  that  the  true  Body  and  Blood  become  substantially 
(i.e.,  materially)  present  in,  with,  or  under  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine, 
even  as  Christ  becomes  spiritually  present  within  the  souls  of  those  who 
consume  them,  whether  believer  or  not.^^^ 

Catholics  and  Lutherans  also  objected  to  Zwingli's  idea  of  how  pre- 
cisely the  spiritual  presence  was  effected.  For  Zwingli,  the  crucial  factor 
was  not  a  technically  correct  administration  of  the  rite,  but  the  faith  of  an 
inspired  communicant.  Christ  becomes  spiritually  present  in  response  to 
this  faith  and  therefore  only  for  those  who  possess  it.  In  them,  the  rational 
soul  responds  to  the  symbolism  of  the  sacrament  by  vividly  recalling  all 
that  it  signifies.  Their  faith  is  then  aroused  through  contemplation.  Christ 
himself  is  the  object  of  this  faith,  and  he  nowbecomes  prescntfidei  contem- 
platione, durch  Betrachtung  des  Glaubens,  penetrating  deep  within  the 
ecstatically  receptive  soul  (or  mind)  to  bring  the  act  of  communion  to  a 
climax.^  1^ 

That  Christ's  spirit  is  communally  recollected  through  the  liturgy  of  the 
eucharist  is  an  idea  that  was  taken  for  granted  by  the  primitive  Church. 
Zwingli  could  have  derived  it  from  either  Erasmus  or  the  Fathers.  Acknow- 
ledging, however,  the  doctrine's  Platonic  roots,  scholars  have  lately  begun 
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to  speak  of  Zwingli's  "anamnestic"  real  presence  and  to  relate  him  more 
directly  to  the  idealist  tradition  in  metaphysics.^ ^^  By  doing  so  they  make  it 
more  difficult  for  critics  to  describe  Zwingli's  presence  as  merely  subjec- 
tive, or  that  of  his  opponents  as  objective  and  therefore  more  real.  For 
Zwingli,  it  is  still  Christ  himself  who  becomes  present  within  the  believing 
subject,  and  in  each  believer  the  same  as  in  every  other.  Though  it  depends 
upon  the  pre-existing  faith  of  the  individual  heart  or  mind,  the  presence  is 
not  the  latter's  work.  The  rational  soul  does  not  simply  reflect  upon  the 
past,  and  it  does  not  generate  the  spirit  of  Christ  out  of  itself.  The  presence 
is  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  a  divine  gift,  just  like  true  faith  and  no 
more  subjective  than  the  latter  (though  also  no  less).ii^The  spiritual  presence 
in  mente  is  certainly  no  mere  word  or  esse  apparens,  and  it  has  more  than 
mental  existence.  Christ,  a  subsistent  reality,  also  has  formal  existence 
extra  mentem,  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  and,  in  His  divinity, 
ubiquitously.  For  Zwingli,  morever,  there  is  an  exact  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  modes.  It  is  the  same  Christ  in  each  case,  always  both  body 
and  spirit.  Only  the  modality  differs.  In  heaven  it  is  spiritual  and  cor- 
poreal; in  the  eucharist  and  elsewhere  it  is  spiritual  only.^^o 

Zwingli  therefore  considered  his  spiritual  presence  as  objective  as  any- 
thing that  Luther  or  the  Catholics  could  offer.  It  was  simply  "located" 
within  the  faithful  mens,  a  relation  of  spirit  to  spirit,  and  not  in,  with,  or 
under  the  bread  and  wine.  It  was  also  not  material  -  "nicht  leiblich,"  "nicht 
wesentlich  leiblich"  -  but  in  a  Christian  context  this  was  not  necessarily  a 
disadvantage.  Still,  the  spiritual  presence  could  never  quite  refute  the 
charge  that  Zwingli  had  devalued  the  sacrament.  He  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  for  salvation.  There  were  other  means,  sacramental  and  not,  of 
affirming  the  solidarity  and  commitment  of  the  Christian  community. 
Only  the  eucharist  had  provided  immediate,  personal  contact  with  Christ. 
A  purely  spiritual  communion  was  not  so  determinate  an  experience.  It 
was  basic  to  Zwingli's  redefinition  of  faith  in  terms  of  inspiration.  He 
associated  both  the  real  presence  and  the  manducatio  spiritualis  less  with  a 
particular  sacramental  situation  than  with  a  general  belief  in  Christ  and 
his  redeeming  sacrifice:  "quum  igitur  fides  adest  homini,  habet  deum 
praesentem."i2i  Scripture  too  contained  and  could  convey  the  spiritual 
presence  of  Christ,  especially  when  it  was  preached  directly  to  an  assembly 
of  believers.122  Communion  with  Christ  may  remain  the  focal  point  of 
Zwingli's  theology;  the  importance  of  the  Supper  was  nonetheless  diminished. 

A  second  and  perhaps  more  serious  problem  lies  in  the  relation  between 
the  spiritual  real  presence  and  the  body/spirit  opposition.  For,  without 
revising  the  latter,  Zwingli  had  come  around  to  the  idea  of  a  noncorporeal, 
in  fact  spiritual,  Body.^^s  j^jg  opponents  complained  that  this  would  be  no 
true  Body  at  all,  and  that  Zwingli's  spiritual  presence  was  therefore  not 
fully  real.  Zwingli  himself  was  more  troubled  by  the  discord  between  his 
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later  eucharistie  doctrine  and  the  more  consistently  mind-over-matter 
metaphysics  of  the  Commentary.  Where  precise  formulations  were  neces- 
sary (e.g.,  in  the  official  confession  submitted  to  Charles  V  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg),  he  tended  to  move  back  toward  his  earlier  conception  by  sug- 
gesting that  a  contemplative  presence  of  the  true  Body  meant  that  Christ's 
physical  being  is  present  only  "in  a  sense,"  or  "in  a  manner  of  speaking," 
and  not  per  essentiam  et  realiter }^ 

In  any  event,  all  the  sacraments  retained  only  an  auxiliary  purpose  and 
value  in  Zwingli's  eyes.  Faith  alone  is  necessary  and  it  is  a  divine  gift.  The  sacra- 
ments, "properly  speaking,"  presuppose  this  faith  and  therefore  the  grace 
of  God.  They  cannot  engender,  or  add  anything  to,  either.  Divinely  instituted, 
they  are  nevertheless  performed  by  human  hands,  and  so  can  never  "bring 
[conferre,  adferre,  dispensare]  "  anything  divine.  They  do  not  even  convey  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  or  any  other  form  of  grace,  for  the  Spirit  alone  does  that. 
The  sacraments  function  only  as  signs:  signs,  indeed,  of  grace,  but  of  grace 
already  granted  and  bestowed  {factae gratiae  signum).  They  cannot  save  us 
and  one  may  even  be  saved  without  them  {151-l(i2)P^ 

Even  as  signs  their  role  is  limited.  They  cannot  really  strengthen  or 
increase  one's  faith,  for  example,  nor  are  they  able  to  assuage  the  troubled 
conscience  (759).^^^  The  sacraments  serve,  rather,  as  means  of  disciplining 
the  senses  to  the  service  of  faith.  Material  objects  and  gestures  are 
employed  ritualistically  to  captivate  the  senses  and  hold  them  in  check  as 
the  transcendent  reality  of  divine  will  and  grace  are  recalled  through  rep- 
resentation. Thus,  by  a  sort  of  holy  subterfuge,  the  senses  are  harnessed  to 
the  religious  sentiments  of  the  soul  and  reoriented  indirectly  toward  speci- 
fically spiritual  objects.  In  short,  the  sacraments  have  been  given  as  a 
means  of  coping  with  the  potentially  disastrous  inclinations  of  the  body.^^? 

Throughout  his  sacramental  theology,  Zwingli  is  inspired  by  the  ideal  of 
consistency,  strictly  understood  as  propriety  through  discretion  and  groun- 
ded in  an  extreme  version  of  the  ancient  matter/spirit  duality.^^s  jj^jg  leads 
to  the  view  that,  where  "bodily  and  material"  factors  are  at  issue,  sense  per- 
ception has  authority  and  a  straightforward  understanding  will  be  appro- 
priate. The  objects  and  gestures  involved  in  the  practice  of  the  sacrament 
are  indeed  what  they  appear  to  be.  In  spiritual  matters,  on  the  other  hand  - 
the  meaning,  or  essential  reality,  of  the  sacrament  -  faith  holds  sway  and  a 
figurative  understanding  may  therefore  make  more  sense.  In  his  theory  of 
the  eucharist,  Zwingli  accordingly  combines  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
physical  elements  (substantially  they  are  nothing  but  ordinary  bread  and 
wine)  with  a  metaphoric  interpretation  of  the  essential  language  {est  = 
significat)  to  produce  a  symbolic  doctrine  (bread  and  wine  are  merely  signs 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ). 

But  the  effort  to  achieve  consistency  by  isolating  ontological  domains, 
each  with  its  own  epistemological  mode  and  hermeneutical  technique. 
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encounters  curious  difficulties  that  relate  to  Zwingli's  conventional  view 
of  language.  If  "is"  means  "signifies,"  then  reality  is  something  other  than 
what  the  senses  perceive.  In  the  given  context,  one  linguistic  entity  has 
actually  become  another.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  only  the  standard  conception 
of  metaphor.  But  that  conception  arises  out  of  classical  metaphysics  and, 
in  its  logical  structure,  is  itself  a  doctrine  of  trans-  or  even  consubstantia- 
tion:  the  enduring  sensual  attributes  of  one  element  concealing  from  the 
senses  the  fact  that  a  fundamental  change  has  occurred  and,  in  some 
essential  way,  another  element  is  now  in  truth  present.  In  speciem  we  may 
still  have  "is,"  but  vere,  realiter  et  subsîantialiter  we  have  "signifies."^29 

The  analogy  is  improved  when  Zwingli  adds  that  figurative  language  is 
not  only  necessary  ("for  we  cannot  conveniently  employ  even  everyday 
speech  without  metaphor  and  metalepsis  [citra  métaphores  et  metalepses]), 
but  also  enhances  the  status  of  an  ordinary  entity:  "it  has  a  far  higher  value 
than  if  you  had  left  it ...  in  its  proper  use  [in . . .  proprio  usuY  {191).  Thus,  he 
employs  the  same  logic  whose  disdain  for  the  most  basic  of  formal  pro- 
prieties appalls  him  when  it  appears  in  a  doctrine  of  the  sacraments. 
Thrown  out  the  front  door,  as  it  were,  the  "monster"  is  brought  back 
through  the  rear  to  help  put  the  house  in  order. 

Zwingli's  appeal  to  metaphor,  and  his  view  of  language  in  general,  may 
be  related  to  the  spirit/matter  opposition.  A  valid  doctrine  of  the  Supper 
must  include  the  true  meaning  of  Christ's  words  {mentem  verborum  Christi). 
According  to  sense-experience,  the  crucial  passage  contains  the  word  "is." 
But  meaning  is  not  sensuous.  Ultimately  it  is  accessible  only  to  the  rational 
soul.  Enlightened  by  faith,  and  with  the  aid  of  dialectic,  the  human  mens 
divines  the  real,  nonsensible  nature  of  the  word  and  therefore  the  truth  of 
the  sacrament.  In  its  linguistic  dimension,  this  is  something  quite  different 
from  what  the  senses  show.  For,  under  special  circumstances,  the  sub- 
stance of  one  word  may  be  turned  into  that  of  another.  Since  the  material 
realm  is  truly  known  by  sense-experience,  the  bread  and  wine  can  never  be 
subject  to  this  mysterious,  quasi-magical  tropic  power.  The  very  idea  of  a 
sensuous  object  that  could  not  be  known  by  sense  is  simply  perverse.  It  is 
an  offense  against  the  natural,  like-to-like  order  of  things  and  so  deserves 
to  be  censured  in  moral,  as  well  as  intellectual,  terms  ("corrumpere, . . .  tur- 
bare,  adulterare  ac  depravare":  907).  Traditionalists  appeal  to  faith.  But 
faith  does  not  belong  in  the  material  realm.  It  cannot  do  with  corporeal 
bodies  what  Zwingli  would  have  it  do  with  the  words  of  institution:  inter- 
pret metaphorically,  so  that  one  thing  becomes  two  things  at  once.  Zwingli's 
critique  of  the  "flesh  eaters"  thus  involves  a  reassertion  of  the  historically 
predominant  philosophical  perspective,  at  a  point  where  Christian  theol- 
ogy tended  to  turn  in  other  directions.^^^ 

Up  to  a  point,  of  course,  Zwingli's  position  has  the  support  of  both  common 
sense  and  experience.  Material  objects  are  known  by  sense  perception. 
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The  bread  cannot  be  a  material  metaphor  -  and  therefore  really  the  Body  - 
because  the  senses  deny  it.  Language,  on  the  other  hand,  is  composed  of 
intelligible  objects  with  an  essentially  representational  function.  Thus, 
their  meaning  may  be  grasped  in  a  more  immediate  manner.  And  while 
experience  teaches  that  any  object  may  represent  another,  only  words  can 
actually  be  two  things  at  once,  since  their  meaning  is  their  being.  Language 
alone,  then,  has  the  potential  for  metaphor.  The  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  can  never  do  more  than  symbolize  Christ,  who  accordingly  becomes 
present  only  in  an  intelligible  sense. 

In  fact,  however,  the  distinction  is  less  than  absolute.  Words  are  not 
purely  ideal  objects.  They  normally  have  a  sensible  dimension  as  well. 
Spoken,  they  are  heard;  written,  they  may  be  seen  or  touched.  When 
Zwingli  refers  to  a  "body"  of  discourse  (sermonis  corpus:  798),  it  is  not  really 
certain  that  this  is  only  a  figure  of  speech.  A  purely  ideal  language  has  in 
any  case  never  existed  and  is  difficult  even  to  imagine.  In  all  true  language, 
the  sensible  and  intelligible  realms  overlap,  so  that  every  metaphoric 
usage  is  already  in  some  ways  a  physical,  sensible  phenomenon.^^i 

Zwingli,  however,  would  acknowledge  the  possibility  only  of  corporeal 

symbols  and  signs.  While  Catholics  and  Lutherans  attempted  to  modify 

prevailing  aspects  of  the  metaphysical  heritage  in  ways  that  would  allow 

for  a  corporeal  metaphor  in  the  eucharist,  Zwingli's  more  traditional 

framework  closed  off  access  to  the  often  perplexing  nature  of  language.  It 

had  to  be  located  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  his  basic  conceptual 
dichotomy.1^2 

Then,  too,  Zwingli  complains  that  the  traditional  doctrine  has  bound 
together  essentially  incompatible  modes,  whether  of  being  (material  bread 
and  spirit  of  Christ)  or  knowing  (believing  one  eats  the  sensible  Body  and 
Blood).  Yet  by  calling  upon  metaphor,  that  is  what  he  himself  must  do.  For 
the  structure  of  metaphor  is  such  that  it  does  not  work  at  all  unless  both  the 
sensuous  and  the  "spiritual,"  the  literal  and  the  figurative,  are  actively 
involved.  Like  all  tropes,  it  entails  a  conjunction  of  categories  and  is  conse- 
quently inhospitable  to  the  desire  for  pure  distinctions.  Indeed,  from  the 
perspective  of  that  desire  and  the  laws  of  proper  reason,  there  is  always 
something  paradoxical,  if  not  uncanny,  about  metaphor.  Its  own  curious 
logic  is  characteristically  a  form  of  transgression. 

When,  for  example,  John  6:63  is  described  as  a  "wall  of  bronze"  that 
advocates  of  a  corporeal  presence  can  neither  surmount  nor  get  around, 
this  is  clearly  a  figure  of  speech  (785).  If  it  is  to  be  successful,  however,  cer- 
tain of  the  literal,  sensuous  qualities  of  such  a  wall  must  also  be  discernible 
within  the  scriptural  passage,  perhaps  even  within  the  one  who  cites  it.^" 
The  passage  in  fact  becomes  two  (or  more)  "things"  at  once.  Similarly,  the 
consecrated  bread  is  understood  by  traditionalists  in  a  figurative  and, 
simultaneously,  in  a  literal  sense:  figurative,  since  they  hold  it  to  be  in 
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reality  something  different  from  what  it  seems;  literal,  since  certain  quali- 
ties of  the  bread  -  notably  its  power  to  nourish  life  -  are  to  be  found  within 
the  body  of  Christ  as  well. 

The  same  applies  to  the  relation  between  "is"  and  "signifies,"  where  the 
latter  is  a  way  of  saying  "makes  present  to  the  mind."  Zwingli  himself  will 
occasionally  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  "certain  affinity"  between  the 
literal  and  figurative  senses  of  a  word.^^^  Christ  can  be  called  the  "lamb"  of 
God,  and  Zwingli  will  explain  how  this  really  means  only  that,  in  certain 
respects,  Christ  is  like  a  lamb.  He  possesses  some  of  the  attributes  and 
serves  the  main  functions  of  this  traditional  animal  of  sacrifice  and  atone- 
ment. But  in  that  case  the  literal  meaning  still  has  at  least  partial  validity. 
There  is  enough  of  an  overlap  for  Christ  to  be  meaningfully  described  as  a 
lamb.  For  Zwingli,  however,  even  significant  affinities  do  not  bridge  the 
ontological  gap  between  distinct  identities.  He  therefore  regards  such 
passages  as  examples  of  purely  figurative  usage,  in  which  the  tie  that  binds 
is  nominal  rather  than  real  (795-8).^^^ 

Again,  the  ritual  of  the  Supper  may  be  a  Platonic  reflection  of  certain 
historical  and  suprahistorical  events.  These  may  even  become  present  in  a 
spiritual  manner,  "propter  significationem  et  analogiam."  Yet  the  material 
rite  remains  entirely  extrinsic  to  the  reality  it  represents.  Earthly  signifier 
and  divine  signified  have  nothing  in  common  beyond  a  certain,  purely  for- 
mal (and  therefore  insubstantial)  similarity.^^^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  two  things  could  share  the  same  logical  structure 
yet  remain  utterly  distinct.  Given  his  matter/spirit  opposition  and  strict 
interpretation  of  identity  and  difference,  one  may  also  wonder  whether 
Zwingli  could  ever  provide  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  symbolic,  analogi- 
cal relations  he  sees  in  the  eucharist.  How  could  the  material  elements  and 
gestures  of  the  sacrament  have  come  to  represent  the  purely  spiritual 
realities  of  the  faith  in  the  first  place?  How  could  the  individual  mens  res- 
pond to  them,  or  to  any  material  sign?  How,  indeed,  is  signification,  and 
especially  symbolic  signification,  possible  at  all  if  the  factors  involved  can 
only  be  related  in  terms  of  externality  and  difference?  Could  meaningful 
relations  of  any  sort  be  formed?  Zwingli  cites  historical  contiguities:  Christ 
broke  bread,  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  etc.;  we  do  the  same  and  are  reminded 
of  him.  But  this  is  less  an  explanation  than  a  further  dimension  of  the 
problem.  How  are  even  chance  connections  possible  where  pure  dif- 
ference and  opposition  are  the  rule?  If  possible,  could  they  be  meaningful 
enough  to  be  institutionalized?  Would  sharply  delimited  and  apparently 
arbitrary  historical  relations  really  account  for  the  full  range  and  depth  of 
the  symbolism  contained  in  the  eucharist,  or  for  its  significance?  Ulti- 
mately one  suspects  that  the  symbolic,  analogical  significance  of  Chris- 
tian imagery  requires  a  broader  and  more  complex  conception  of  cultural, 
and  perhaps  even  of  natural,  history.  Such  a  conception,  however,  would 
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likely  raise  doubts  about  the  arbitrariness  of  the  sign  and  the  purity  of  the 
gap  between  the  elements  it  relates.^^'' 

Finally,  even  in  so  spiritual  a  matter  as  the  interpretation  of  Christ's 
eucharistie  language,  Zwingli  himself  is  compelled  to  mingle  sense  and 
faith.  Otherwise  the  critical  passage  could  never  be  read  at  all.  The  copula 
and  predicate  may  be  taken  by  faith  in  a  figurative  sense.  But  the  subject, 
"This,"  must  still  be  a  literal  reference  to  the  bread  that  the  senses  perceive. 
Whatever  its  significance,  that  bread  will  then  have  to  be  regarded,  even  by 
faith,  as  a  sensuous,  material  object,  or  Zwingli's  figurative  reading  will  not 
stand.  Of  course,  traditional  doctrine  cannot  prevent  a  similar  conjunc- 
tion of  sense  and  faith.  It  merely  reverses  their  positions:  "is"  being  taken 
literally  (that  is,  as  what  the  eye  shows  it  to  be),  "This"  being  read  by  the 
faithful  in  a  figurative  manner  (and  not  simply  as  a  reference  to  the  bread). 
In  fact,  as  far  as  literality  and  metaphor  are  concerned,  there  is  no  way  to  be 
perfectly  consistent  and  still  make  sense  of  the  passage.  Either  "This"  or 
"is"  must  be  read  in  a  "spiritual"  manner,  but  never  both  at  once.  One  of 
them  must  always  be  taken  literally,  or  the  passage  will  indeed  become 
nonsense,  even  for  a  believer.^^^ 

Zwingli,  however,  has  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  sensual  dimension. 
Theologians  had  always  believed  that  true  doctrine  must  be  a  "beautifully 
harmonized  body."  Zwingli  differed  only  by  maintaining  that  this  meant  it 
must  be  thoroughly  spiritualized.  Unfortunately,  a  rather  narrow  idea  of 
logical  consistency  leads  him  to  rely  upon  a  theory  of  metaphor  in  which 
that  idea  is  consistently  disregarded.  In  this  way,  a  compulsion  to  purify 
the  eucharist  of  "paradox"  has  inadvertently  generated  new  paradoxes, 
considerably  more  complex  and  still  less  readily  accommodated  to  Zwingli's 
point  of  view.i^^ 


The  conflict  over  the  eucharist  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  in  many  res- 
pects a  conflict  between  different,  yet  similar,  conceptions  of  interpretive 
method,  especially  regarding  the  role  of  formal  rationality.  The  conflict 
persisted  because  no  side  could  make  an  overwhelming  case  for  its  own 
reading  of  scripture,  while  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  each. 
Thus,  Zwingli  would  grant  that  God  could  do  what  the  literal  reading 
implied,  but  would  not  agree  that  He  had,  or  that  the  literal  reading  itself 
was  valid.  From  the  conventional  belief  in  scripture's  full  organic  integrity, 
he  drew  rather  unconventional  conclusions  about  the  significance  of  John 
6:63  and  its  relation  to  the  sacrament.  The  impossibility  of  internal  self- 
contradiction  -  within  a  single  passage  or  between  one  passage  and 
another  -  made  a  literal  reading  of  the  words  of  institution  impossible. 
God  does  not  behave  illogically.  Traditionalists  agreed,  but  could  not  be 
compelled  to  accept  John  6:63  as  the  determinative  centre  of  interpretation. 
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Most  were  also  unwilling  to  view  the  human  idea  of  formal  rationality  as 
sufficient  for  God.  A  strong  concern  for  logic  and  universal  law  may  have 
been  a  prominent  feature  of  scholastic  thought,  but  in  Zwingli  it  was 
informed  by  the  cornbination  of  Platonist  ontology  with  an  equally  strait- 
laced  epistemology.^"^" 

This  unusual  (though  consistent)  configuration  enabled  Zwingli  to  es- 
tablish the  Reformed  Church  as  a  vigorous  alternative  to  existing  con- 
fessional options.  Yet  his  moralistic  fervor  for  conceptual  purity  and 
consistency  also  blinded  him  to  the  ways  in  which  the  worship  of  these 
twin  ideals  may  intensify  the  very  problems  they  were  to  overcome.  As  a 
Christian  theologian  of  the  early  modern  era,  Zwingli  had,  of  course,  an 
historical  right  to  his  puritanical  view  of  language,  truth,  and  logic.  Today, 
in  a  supposedly  secularized  context,  it  is  less  easily  justified. 

Cornell  University 

Notes 

1  The  Marburg  Articles  (Oct.,  1 529),  in  Huldreich  Zwinglis  sâmmtliche  Werke,  ed.  Emil  Egli,  et  al. 
(Berlin,  Leipzig,  Zurich,  1905  -),  Vl/ii  510-23;  and  Zwingli's  notes  for  a  public  explication  of 
them,  ibid,  532-51.  See  also  Walther  Kôhler,  Das  Marburger  Religionsgesprach  1529.  Versuch 
einer  Rekonstruktion  (Leipzig,  1929). 

2  In  1929,  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  met  with  a  congenial  group  of  Lutherans  in  Mar- 
burg to  mark  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  famous  colloquy.  A  common  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  planned.  Then  reliving  more  of  the  past  than  they  had  bargained  for,  the 
two  delegations  fell  out  over  the  formula  to  be  used,  and  the  idea  had  to  be  abandoned  once 
again  (Walther  Kôhler,  Zwingli  una  Luther,  ihr  Streit  uber  das  Abendmahl  nach  seinen 
politischen  und  religiosen  Beziehungen,  Vol.  IL  Vom  Beginn  der  Marburger  Verhandlungen  1529 
bis  zum  Abschluss  der  Wittenberger  Konkordie  von  1536,  ed.  Ernst  Kohlmeyer  and  Heinrich 
Bomkamm  (Giitersloh,  1953),  p.  138,  n.  6;  cf.  Jaroslav  Pelikan,  The  Riddle  of  Roman  Catho- 
licism (New  York,  1959),  p.  237  and  Gottfried  W.  Locher,  "Discord  Among  Guests:  Lessons  to 
be  Learned  From  the  Reformers'  Debate  About  the  Lord's  Supper  For  a  Contemporary 
Understanding  and  Celebration"  (1970-2),  in  Zwingli 's  Thought:  New  Perspectives  (Leiden, 
1981),  pp.  303-39,  which  presents  a  more  hopeful  view). 

3  De  vera  et  falsa  religione  commentarius  (Mar.,  1525),  in  Sàmmtliche  Werke  (referred  to  hereafter 
as  "Z")  III  628-91 1.  In  quoting  I  have  usually  employed  the  English  version  found  in  The  Latin 
Works  and  Correspondence  of  Huldreich  Zwingli,  ed.  Clarence  Nevin  Heller,  III  (Philadelphia, 
1929),  43-343. 

4  The  Commentary  is  also  generally  regarded  as  the  first  example  of  Protestant  dogmatics.  Sur- 
prisingly, there  have  been  few  extended  studies.  Kohler's  Introduction  (pp.  590-622),  August 
Baur's  discussion  in  his  monumental  study,  Zwinglis  Théologie,  ihr  Werden  und  ihr  System,  I 
(Halle,  1885),  pp.  380-461,  Paul  Wemle's  in  his  Zwingli,  Vol.  II  of  Die  evangelische  Glaube  nach 
den  Hauptschrijien  der  Reformatoren  (Tubingen,  1919),  pp.  143-245,  and  Rudolf  Staehelin's 
account  in  his  Huldreich  Zwingli,  sein  Leben  und  Wirken  nach  den  Quellen  dargesteUt,  I  (Basle, 
1897),  419-34  are  the  most  important.  None  has  treated  the  Commentary  in  quite  the  way  I 
do. 

5  Subsidium  sive  coronis  de  eucharistia  (Aug.,  1 525),  Z IV  440-504;  Arnica  Exegesis,  id  est:  expositio 
eucharistiae  negocii  adMartinum  Lutherum  (Feb.,  1 527),  Z  V  548-758;  Freundliche  Verglimpfung 
uber  die  Predigt  Lut  hers  wider  die  Schwârmer  (Mar.,  1 527),  Z  V  763-94;  and  Fidei  Uldrici  Zwinglii 
ratio  ad  Carolum  Romanorum  Imperatorum  (Jul.,  1530),  Z  Vl/ii  753-817,  especially  803-12, 
might  all  be  mentioned. 
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6  The  distinction  between  Creator  and  creature,  hence  between  Gotteswort  and  Menschenwort,  is 
found  in  Zwingh's  thought  from  the  time  of  his  earliest  preaching  in  Zurich,  and  constitutes 
the  opposition  between  true  and  false  religion.  His  first  writings  (e.g.,ApologeticusArcheteles, 
Aug..  1 522.  Z 1 249-327  and  Von  Klarheit  und  Gewissheit  des  Wortes  Gottes.  Sep.,  1 522.  Z 1 328-84) 
accordingly  challenged  the  authority  of  both  the  Church  hierarchy  and  its  councils.  The 
First  Zurich  Disputation  (Jan.,  1523)  and  Zwingli's  subsequent  explanation  of  the  sixty- 
seven  theses  he  defended  there  {Auslegen  und  Grunde  der  Schlussreden,  Jul..  1523.  Z  II  1-457) 
made  his  position  even  clearer.  The  distinction  between  divine  and  human  authority  was.  of 
course,  traditional.  In  Catholic  minds,  however,  the  decrees  of  Popes  and  councils,  etc..  rep- 
resented the  former. 

7  Cf.  iht  Auslegen,  Z  II  25-6.  This  is  the  famous  "pneumatological  emphasis"  or  "presupposi- 
tion" that  is  so  important  in  Zwingli's  theology  and  in  that  of  the  Reformed  faith  in  general 
(Gottfried  W.  Locher.  "The  Characteristic  Features  of  Zwingli's  Theology  in  Comparison 
With  Luther  and  Calvin"  (1966),  in  Zwingli  's  Thought,  pp.  147-8, 1 56;  Die  Zwinglische  Reforma- 
tion im  Rahmen  der  europaischen  Kirchengeschichte  (Gottingen  and  Zurich.  1979).  p.  208;  cf 
J.V.  Pollet.  "Zwinglianisme."  in  Dictionnaire  de  Théologie  Catholique,  éd.  A.  Vacant,  et  al.,  XV.  2 
(Paris.  1950),  col.  3765;  Gottfried  W.  Locher,  Zwingli  und  die  schweizerische  Reformation  (Got- 
tingen, 1982),  p.  56;  "How  the  Image  of  Zwingli  Has  Changed  in  Recent  Research"  (1962-5), 
in  Zwingli's  Thought,  pp.  56-7,  67;  "Zwingli  and  Erasmus"  (1969),  in  ibid,  p.  252;  and  Paul 
Tillich,v4  History  of  Christian  Thought  From  Its  Judaic  and  Hellenistic  Origins  to  Existentialism, 
ed.  Cari  E.  Braaten  (1967;  rpt.  New  York,  1968),  p.  272).  It  derives  from  Plato,  whose  doctrine 
of  reminiscence  Augustine  had  transformed  into  a  theory  of  divine  illumination.  As  such  it 
turns  up  repeatedly  among  the  more  Augustinian  theologians,  as  well  as  in  Renaissance 
humanism  (e.g..  in  the  Enchiridion  of  Erasmus)  and  Neoplatonism  (e.g..  in  the  younger  Pico's 
De  praenotionibus).  In  its  Christianized  form,  the  doctrine  explained  all  truth,  both  sacred 
and  profane,  as  a  direct  gift  of  God  who,  as  the  "intelligible  light,"  illuminates  the  mind 
through  the  agency  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  enabling  it  to  perceive  both  "the  relation  of  created 
things  to  eternal  supersensible  realities,"  and  "the  elements  of  necessity,  immutability,  and 
eternity  in  that  relation  between  concepts  which  is  expressed  in  the  necessary  judgment" 
(Frederick  Copleston,  Medieval  Philosophy:  Augustine  to  Bonaventure,  Vol.  Il/i  of  ^  History  of 
Philosophy  (1950;  rpt.  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1962),  pp.  77,  82;  David  Knowles,  The  Evolution  of 
Medieval  Thought  (New  York,  1962),  p.  241;  cf.  Commentary,  pp.  664.  853;  Von  gottlicher  und 
menschlicher  Gerechtigkeit,  Jul.,  1523.  Z  II  475;  Sermonis  de  providentia  dei  anamnema,  Aug., 
1 530,  Z  Vl/iii  1 2-5;  Annotationes  in  Evangelium  loannis,  in  Huldrici  Zuinglii  Opera,  ed.  Melchior 
Schuler  and  Joh.  Schulthess  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "S").  Zurich.  1828-42.  Vl/i  6S3;  Auslegen 
der  Schlussreden,  Z  II  98-9;  cf.  also  Pollet.  col.  3776).  Reformed  theologians  went  on  to  argue 
that  not  only  truth,  but  election,  grace,  and  faith  itself  are  entirely  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  communicates  directly  with  the  inward  heart  of  man  in  order  to  produce  or  engender 
them  there  (Commentary,  pp.  681,  757-62,  798;  Christianae  fidei  a  Huldrycho  Zwinglio 
praedicatae,  brevis  et  clara  expositio,  Jul.,  153 1,  S IV  55;  Annot.  in  Evang.  loannis,  S  Vl/i  702;  Eine 
Predigt  von  der  ewig  reinen  Magd  Maria,  Sep.,  1522,  Z  I  411;  Auslegen,  Z  II  111;  Adversus 
Hieronymum  Emserum  antibolon,  Aug.,  1524,  Z  III  260, 262>;Amica  Exegesis,  Z  V  591;  Fidei  ratio, 
Z  Vl/ii  803-4;  Annotationes  in  Evangelium  Matthaei,  S  Vl/i  261;  cf.  Locher,  Zwingli  und  die 
schweizerische  Reformation,  p.  56;  Jacques  Courvoisier,  Zwingli:  A  Reformed  Theologian,  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  1963,  pp.  63-4;  Walther  Kôhler,  Zwingli  und  Luther.  ihrStreit  uber  das  Abendmahl, 
Vol.  I:  Die  Religiose  und politische  Entwicklung  bis  zum  Marburger  Religionsgesprach  1529,  Leip- 
zig, 1924,  pp.  487-8).  Zwingli  thus  repudiates  the  authority  of  the  Church  by  denying  that  its 
hierarchy  and  traditions  are  necessarily  inspired.  In  so  doing,  he  is  repudiating  the  esta- 
blished court  of  appeal,  the  "rule  of  faith,"  that  had  for  centuries  been  in  force.  For  Zwingli.  as 
for  Luther  before  him  and  Calvin  afterwards,/a/5a  religio  consists  less  in  erroneous  doctrine 
than  in  an  erroneous  criterion  or  method  for  evaluating  doctrine  in  the  first  place:  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  traditional  legitimating  process. 

8  Conclusions  of  the  First  Disputation  at  Zurich.  Z  I  559.  561;  DerHirt  (Mar..  1524).  Z  III  22. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  word  that  the  Spirit  implants  into  the  heart  and  the  word  as 
it  is  transmitted  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  human  language.  The  one  is  apprehended 
immediately  by  the  soul.  In  the  second  case,  the  same  word  has  been  given  more  objective 
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form  in  preaching  and  in  scripture.  Embodied,  it  has  also  been  debased,  and  now  requires 
interpretation.  Its  true  meaning  must  be  uncovered.  Only  those  who  have  already  been 
inspired  with  faith  can  perform  this  task.  Freely  given  by  God.  the  internal,  spiritual  word 
("interim  verbum  fidei,  quod  in  mentibus  fidelium  sedet")  has  precedence  and  functions  as  a 
precondition  for  true  comprehension  of  the  external  word  ("exterius  ycrhum  "  Antibolon,  Z 

III  263;  see  also  Auslegen,  Z  II  25-6,  Ad  Theobaldi  Billicani  et  Urbani  Rhegii  epistolas  responsio. 
Mar..  1526.  Z  IV  912;  and  Von  Klarheit  una  Gewissheit,  Z  I  328-84,  where  "clarity"  is  related 
more  to  divine  illumination  of  the  subject  than  to  the  nature  of  scripture.  Cf.  PoUet,  3775; 
Locher,  "How  the  Image  of  Zwingli  Has  Changed,"  p.  61;  and  Kôhler,  I,  474-5). 

9  The  notorious  Berengar  of  Tours  made  a  similar  argument  during  the  eucharistie  debates  of 
the  11  th- 12th  centuries.  He,  however,  appealed  to  learning,  and  especially  to  skill  in  dialectic 
(Jaroslav  Pelikan,  The  Growth  of  Medieval  Theology,  600-1300,  Vol.  Ill  of  The  Christian  Tradi- 
tion: A  History  of  the  Development  of  Doctrine,  Chicago.  1978,  pp.  216-7).  Zwingli's  emphasis 
upon  subjective  inspiration  created  certain  tactical  problems  as  well.  Local  radicals  adopted 
it  in  order  to  justify  views  with  which  he  himself  did  not  agree,  while  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
opponents  related  the  Zwinglian  Geistesprinzip  to  that  of  outright  "spiritualists"  such  as 
Schwenckfeld  and  Franck. 

10  Cf.  Von  Klarheit  und  Gewissheit:  "I  know  for  certain  that  God  teaches  me"  since,  after  prayer, 
scripture  became  clearer  by  simply  reading  than  by  studying  philosophy  and  theology:  "a 
certain  sign  of  God's  intervention"  (Z 1 379).  Thus  was  born  that  "complete  self-confidence" 
for  which  Zwingli  is  renowned.  Having  received  "the  assurance  that  God  would  use  him  and 
direct  his  steps  and  thought  to  His  chosen  ends,"  the  pastor  of  Einsiedeln  and  Ziirich  con- 
cluded that  "his  opponents  were  at  best  mistaken,  at  worst  wickedly  and  vainly  opposing 
God's  chosen  instrument"  (G.R.  Potter,  Zwingli,  Cambridge,  1976,  p.  70). 

1 1  Cf.  Locher,  "The  Characteristic  Features  of  Zwingli's  Theology,"  p.  148;  Die  Zwinglische  Refor- 
mation, p.  202.  Previously  theology  had  for  the  most  part  regarded  Revelation  and  tradition  as 
coequal  and  completely  harmonious  (Pelikan  Growth  of  Medieval  Theology,  p.  217).  "Revela- 
tion," indeed,  meant  the  interpretation  of  scripture  that  had  become  traditional  within  the 
Church.  The  enduring  consensus  of  practice  and  belief  embodied  the  divine  will  itself.  To 
maintain  the  contrary  -  to  suggest  that  true  faith  and  tradition  were  really  distinct,  or  even 
contradictory,  things  -  implied  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  most  important  relations 
imaginable  {ibid,  pp.  98-9,  223-4,  285;  Knowles,  p.  94).  There  were,  however,  precedents. 
Luther  had  expressed  a  similar  idea,  and  Erasmus  had  for  years  been  emphasizing  scripture 
and  the  Fathers  to  the  detriment  of  subsequent  developments.  Erasmian  humanism  also 
helped  to  popularize  the  Devotio  modema's  quasi-mystical  idea  of  true  faith  as  a  direct 
apprehension  or  experience  of  divine  truth.  In  the  14th  century,  William  of  Ockham  had  dis- 
regarded tradition  in  favor  of  scripture  and  explicit  Papal  pronouncements,  while  Wyclif  had 
reduced  the  faith  to  the  contents  of  scripture  alone.  Citing  its  doctrine  of  the  eucharist, 
Berengar  had  held  that  tradition  might  be  nothing  but  the  institutionalization  of  an  error. 

12  Cf.  Luther's  letter  to  the  preachers  of  Strassburg,  Nov.,  1525.  See  Richard  H.  Popkin,  The  His- 
tory of  Scepticism  From  Erasmus  to  Spinoza  (Berkeley,  1979),  pp.  1  -86  for  a  good  account  of  how 
the  problem  later  came  to  center  stage  in  debates  between  Calvinists  and  Catholics  in 
France. 

13  This  had  been  Zwingli's  conviction  from  the  time  of  his  service  as  "People's  Priest"  (Leutpries- 
ter)  in  Einsiedeln  (1516-8),  and  his  earliest  writings  affirm  it  unambiguously  (see,  e.g., 
Apologeticus  Archeteles,  Z  I  262,  269,  306,  324;  Von  Klarheit  und  Gewissheit,  Z  I  328,  365;  Con- 
clusions of  the  First  Disputation  at  Zurich,  Z 1 484,487-8, 55S-9;  Auslegen,  Z 1 323, 449;  Antwort 
auf  Johannes  Ecks  Missiv  und  Entbieten  (Aug.,  1524),  Z  III  310;  Wer  Ursache  gebe  zu  Aufruhr 
(Dec,  1 524),  Z  III  379;  also  Arnica  Exegesis,  Z  V  564  and  Freundliche  Verglimpfung,  Z  V  773.  Cf. 
Locher,  "Zwingli's  Theology,"  pp.  154,  158). 

14  See  2\^o  Apologeticus  Archeteles,  Z 1 259-61;  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  809;  Uber  Doktor  Martin  Lut  hers 
Buck  Bekenntnis  genannt,  zwei  Antworten  von  Johannes  Oekolampad  und  Huldrych  Zwingli 
(Aug.,  1 528),  Z  Vl/ii  124, 205;  cf.  Fine  klare  Unterrichtung  vom  Nachtmahl  Christi  (Feb.,  1 526),  Z 

IV  831.  All  of  Christian  theology  agreed,  having  assimilated  the  classical  definition  of  true 
being  in  terms  of  unified  self-identity.  It  was  certainly  a  necessary  presupposition  of  the 
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scholastic  effort  to  organize  Christian  doctrine  systematically.  Self-contradiction  implied 
that  one  has  erred.  God,  therefore,  would  never  will  anything  involving  logical  contraries.  It  is 
the  only  limit  on  His  power  that  everyone,  even  the  Ockhamists,  accepted  (Ad  Bill,  et  Rheg. 
epistolas  responsio,  Z  IV  905). 

15  See  also  Annot.  in  Evang.  Matth.,  S  Vl/i  205;  Antwort  uber  Balthasar  Hubmaiers  Taujbtichlein 
(Nov.,  1525),ZIV602;  Von dem Predigtamt (June,  \525),ibidA\l-9JnCatabaptistarumstrophas 
elenchus  (Jul.  1527),  Z  Vl/i  168-9.  Cf  Locher,  Zwinglische Reformation,  pp.  102, 210-3;  and  J.V. 
Pollet,  Huldrych  Zwingli  et  la  reforme  en  Suisse  d'après  les  recherches  récentes  (Paris,  1963),  p.  86; 
"Zwinglianisme,"  3778.  This  is  the  most  basic  difference  between  Zwingli  and  the  radical 
spiritualists,  who  also  stress  subjective  faith  through  illumination  and  reject  the  idea  of  a 
bodily  presence  in  the  eucharist,  but  for  whom  the  living  word  takes  precedence  over  scrip- 
ture and,  if  discrepancies  appear,  may  even  supercede  it.  Swiss  radicals,  on  the  other  hand, 
tended  toward  anabaptism.  The  Schriftprinzip  was  not  very  effective  against  them  -  indeed,  it 
worked  in  their  favor  -  and  Zwingli  was  obliged  to  invoke  tradition,  the  principle  of  hierarchy, 
practical  expedience,  and  the  norms  of  effective  ecclesiastical  policy  (see,  e.g.,  Von  dem  Pre- 
digtamt,  Z IV  395, 427).  The  town  council  outlawed  rebaptism  in  1526,  but  Zwingli  was  left  in 
an  awkward  position.  To  the  radicals  he  seemed  no  better  than  the  Pope,  while  Luther  and  the 
Catholics  continued  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  Schwarmer.  It  would  probably  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  Zwingli's  position,  eminently  coherent,  included  at  all  times  a  number  of 
different  strains  -  spiritualist,  biblicist,  rationalist,  institutional,  egalitarian,  hierarchical  - 
that  did  not  simply  accord  and  exhibited  various  emphases  over  time. 

16  See  Von  Klarheit  und  Gewissheit,  Z I  362-3, 376-7,  though  Zwingli  reiterates  this  idea  in  many 
places,  from  his  first  days  as  a  preacher  of  the  plain  Gospel  text,  up  to  Marburg  and  his  final 
published  works. 

17  Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  pp.  68-72;  Schweizerische  Reformation,  p.  14;  "Zwingli  and 
Erasmus,"  p.  251.  Zwingli's  relation  to  humanism,  and  to  Erasmus  in  particular,  is  an  impor- 
tant but  extremely  complicated  issue  that,  to  my  knowledge,  has  yet  to  receive  adequate  treat- 
ment (see,  however,  Locher,  "Zwingli  and  Erasmus";  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3749-54;  and 
Joh.  Martin  Usteri,  Zwingli  und  Erasmus.  Eine  reformationsgeschichtliche  Studie,  Zurich,  1885). 
In  most  respects,  it  is  also  an  issue  that  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  essay.  Zwingli 
was,  of  course,  heavily  influenced  by  contemporary  humanism  in  many  and  various  ways. 
Erasmus,  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  had  an  especially  great  effect,  extending 
from  a  strongly  "Christocentric"  conception  of  the  faith  to  the  particulars  of  eucharistie  doc- 
trine. Yet  it  is  well  known  that  this  effect  could  be  negative  or  uncertain  as  well  as  positive,  and 
has  often  been  overestimated.  The  once  popular  image  of  Zwingli  as  a  humanist  scholar  who 
became  a  true  reformer  only  under  the  impact  of  Luther,  and  whose  conflict  with  the  latter 
can  best  be  explained  in  terms  of  an  opposition  between  the  humanism  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  scholasticism  of  a  medieval  monk,  is  generally  recognized  today  as  an  overly  simple, 
if  not  altogether  erroneous,  picture  (cf  Locher,  "Image,"  pp.  42-3;  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme," 
3754-63).  Not  only  was  Zwingli's  relation  to  humanism  ultimately  quite  ambivalent;  he  was 
also  in  many  ways  indebted  to  the  scholastic  education  he  had  received.  Today,  indeed,  there 
are  some  who  would  prefer  to  discuss  the  conflict  largely  in  scholastic  terms  {via  modema  vs. 
via  antiqua).  Even  regarding  the  many  Erasmian  elements  in  his  thinking,  one  can  scarcely 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  Zwingli  incorporates  them  into  a  general  outlook  and  style  that  is 
remote  from  the  pious  but  anti-doctrinal  orientation  of  Erasmus  himself.  More  important  is 
the  fact  that,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  contemporary  Christian  humanism  was  never  com- 
pletely at  odds  with  the  various  strains  of  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology.  There  are 
strong  affinities,  for  example,  between  the  Erasmian  and  Thomist  views  of  the  eucharist,  as 
also  between  Erasmus  and  Ockham  on  faith  and  natural  reason.  Ideally,  any  answer  to  the 
question  of  Zwingli's  relation  to  humanism  would  be  informed  by  an  awareness,  not  only  of 
similarifies  and  differences,  but  also  of  the  complex  and  often  interrelated  "genealogies"  that 
both  represent.  For  affinities  can  frequently  be  explained,  not  only  by  contact  between 
individuals,  but  also  by  their  common  participation  in  deeper,  older,  and  more  widespread 
patterns  of  thought. 
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18  Arnica  Exegesis,  Z  V  663;  cf.Antibolon.  Z III 263:  "'Sed  interim  verbum  fidei,  quod  in  mentibus 

fidelium  sedet,  a  nemine  iudicatur,  sed  ab  ipso  iudicatur  exterius  verbum";  also  Annotationes 
in  Evangelium  Lucae,  S  Vl/i  564;  Von  dem  Predigtamt.  Z IV  395;  DerHirt,  Z III  (A;Auslegen,  Z II 
25-6,  74-6;  Freundliche  Verglimpfung,  Z  V  773-4;  and  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3775;  Locher, 
Zwinglische  Reformation,  pp.  210-3;  Potter,  p.  73. 

19  Zwingli's  comments  on  Der  drei  Bischôfe  Vortrag  an  die  Eidgenossen  (Apr.,  1 524),  Z III  78;  Von 
dem  Predigtamt,  Z IV  395;  Von  Klarheit  undGewissheit,  Z 1 362-6, 370-2, 378-9, 382, 340;  Diechris- 
tliche Antwort  Burgermeisters  undRatszu  Zurich  an  BischofHugo  (Aug.,  1524),  Z III  194;  Arnica 
Exegesis,  Z  V  5(A,  Apologeticus  Archeteles,  Z  I  312;  Auslegen,  Z  II  25-6;  cf.  Potter,  p.  72;  Cour- 
voisier,  pp.  27-37;  Kôhler,  I,  474-5;  and  Locher,  "Zwingli  and  Erasmus,"  p.  251.  At  the  First 
Zurich  Disputation,  Zwingli  related  inspiration  to  interpretation  in  no  uncertain  terms:  "Ich 
version  die  geschrifft  nit  anders,  dann  wie  sy  sich  selbst  durch  den  geist  gottes  usslegt;  bdarff 
keins  menschlichen  urteils"  (Z I  559;  cf.Auslegen,  Z II  74-6  and  Locher.  Schweizerische  Refor- 
mation, p.  24). 

20  Amica  Exegesis,  Z  V  626, 672;  Von  dem  Predigtamt,  Z IV  417.  The  precariousness  of  Zwingli's 
situation  should  not  be  forgotten  here.  Zurich  was  not  a  great  power  and  his  own  position 
there  was  never  entirely  secure.  Opponents  had  to  be  refuted,  not  in  order  to  win  souls  for 
Christ  -  for  that  had  already  been  accomplished  by  election  -  but  in  order  to  preserve  the  true 
faith  from  repression.  Neither  François  I  nor  the  city  of  Bern  would  ever  be  "converted"  by 
proofs.  Only  the  Holy  Spirit  could  effect  a  change  of  heart.  It  might  be  possible,  however,  to 
secure  a  measure  of  practical  support  by  demonstrating  the  justice  of  Zwingli's  cause  and  the 
errors  of  those  who  oppose  him. 

21  Von  dem  Predigtamt,  Z  IV  395,  417,  427,  430. 

22  Apologeticus  Archeteles,  Z  I  306;  Amica  Exegesis,  Z  V  663-4.  Cf.  Pollet,  Zwingli,  p.  86. 

23  Bekenntnis  genannt,  Z  Vl/ii  31;  cf.  Potter,  pp.  72-3, 258.  Luther,  Calvin,  and  indeed,  the  entire 
Christian  tradition  would  once  again  agree.  The  unity  of  scripture  had  all  along  been  pre- 
sumed. It  was  inconceivable  that  there  should  be  inconsistencies  in  the  word  of  God  {Klare 
Unterrichtung,  Z  IV  831;  cf.  Kôhler,  1, 622-3;  Popkin,  p.  8;  Pelikan,  A/eJ/eva/  Theology,  pp.  41, 
122,  222-3. 

24  AntM^ort  aufEcks  Missiv,  Z  III  309;  Klare  Unterrichtung,  Z IV  83 1  ;  Der  Hirt,  Z  III  22,  Eine Antwort, 

Valentin  Compar gegeben  (Apr.,  1 525),  Z IV 7 \;AdBill.  et Rheg  epistolas responsio, Z IV 893-941  ; 
Apologeticus  Archeteles,  Z  I  312;  Von  Klarheit  und  Gewissheit,  Z  I  365,  371;  cf.  Potter,  p.  295. 
Except,  perhaps,  for  its  egalitarianism,  this  view  was  widely  accepted  during  the  middle  ages 
and  Reformation  era  {Pelikan,Medieval  Theology,  p.  41  ;  Popkin,  p.  7).  To  interpret  scripture  by 
means  of  scripture  alone,  however,  was  not.  This  was  Zwingli's  practice  as  People's  Priest  in 
Einsiedeln,  and  he  argues  for  it  publically  at  the  First  Zurich  Disputation  (Z  I  561,  also 
Locher,  Schweizerische  Reformation,  p.  24). 

25  Cf.  Der  Hirt,  Z  III  59;  Eine  treue  und  emstliche  Vermahnung  an  die  Eidgenossen  (May,  1 524),  Z  III 
1 1 3  ;  Antwort  uber  Straussens  Buchlein.  das  Nachtmahl  Christi  betreffend  (Jan.,  1 527),  Z  V  482;  let- 
ter to  Ambrosius  Blarer  (14  May  1528),  Z  IX  465;  Auslegen,  Z  II  62;  Antibolon,  Z  III  264, 280; 
and  Apologeticus  Archeteles,  Z 1 26 1 .  Cf  also  Locher,  "Zwingli's  Theology,"  p.  1 89  and  "Zwingli 
and  Erasmus."  p.  251. 

26  Since  the  true  faith  is  necessarily  self-consistent,  it  may  be  defined  and  defended  in  formally 
logical  terms.  This  is  simply  a  constitutive  premise  of  the  dominant  tradition  in  Western 
theology.  It  does  not  conflict  with  Zwingli's  humanist  inclinations,  since  the  fundamentals  of 
logic  belong  to  the  common  classical  heritage.  Zwingli  accordingly  appeals  to  the  law  of  con- 
traries from  the  start  of  his  differences  with  the  Church  (see,  t.g.,  Apologeticus  Archeteles,  Z I 
259-61).  Eventually  this  appeal  becomes  prominent.  In  late  medieval  theology  and  philo- 
sophy, a  comparable  emphasis  is  most  characteristic  of  the  Ockhamist  movement  (Frederick 
Copleston,  Late  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Philosophy:  Ockham  to  the  Speculative  Mystics,  Vol. 
Ill/i  OÏA  History  of  Philosophy  {\953;  rpt.  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1962),  pp.  134-149;  and  Knowles, 
p.  239). 

27  Etienne  Gilson,  Reason  and  Revelation  in  the  Middle  Ages,  (New  York,  1938),  pp.  40-1,  74-5; 
Pelikan,  Medieval  Theology,  pp.  289-90;  Knowles,  pp.  34, 40, 43-4, 241, 261, 292, 305, 329;  Paul 
Oskar  Kristeller,  "The  Aristotelian  Tradition"  (1955),  in  Renaissance  Thought:  The  Classic, 
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Scholastic,  and  Humanist  Strains  (New  York,  1961),  p.  37;  "The  Immortality  of  the  Soul"  (1972), 
in  ibid,  p.  194;  Maurice  DeWulf,^«  Introduction  to  Scholastic  Philosophy  (1903),  trans.  P.  Cof- 
fey (1907;  rpt.  New  York,  1956),  p.  133;  Frederick  Copleston,  Medieval  Philosophy:  Albert  the 
Great  to  Duns  Scotus.  Vol.  Il/ii  of^  History  of  Philosophy  (1950;  rpt.  Garden  City,  N.  Y..  1962),  pp. 
28,  30-1,  40-6,  219;  Medieval  Philosophy,  i,  pp.  64-5,  80,  272,  314;  and  Late  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Philosophy,  i,  pp.  74-5,  94-5.  Today  it  is  widely  acknowledged  that,  despite  his 
often  close  relation  to  several  currents  of  contemporary  humanism,  Zwingli  drew  heavily 
upon  the  scholastic  education  he  had  received.  Little  is  known  about  that  training,  however, 
and  analysis  has  frequently  produced  different,  if  not  actually  conflicting,  answers  to  the 
question  of  Zwingli's  relation  to  the  diverse  strains  of  scholastic  theology  and  philosophy. 
The  prevailing  tendency  has  been  to  associate  him  with  the  via  antiqua,  and  especially  with 
the  doctrines  of  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  (for  this  view  see,  e.g.,  the  works  of  Kohler,  Locher, 
and  Potter).  Yet  attempts  have  been  made,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  to  discover  certain 
Ockhamist  elements  or  influences  (see  Oskar  Famer,  Huldrych  Zwingli,  I  (Zurich,  1943),  pp. 
217-8;  Erich  Seeberg,  Der  Gegensatz  zwischen  Zwingli,  Schwenckfeld,  und  Luther,  in  Reinhold 
Seeberg  Festschrift,  I,  ed.  W.  Koepp  (Leipzig,  1929),  p.  56;  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  cols.  3748-9). 
In  general,  the  image  of  Zwingli  as  a  highly  eclectic  thinker,  following  the  one  school  in  some 
ways,  the  other  school  in  others,  and  neither  in  still  others,  seems  likely  to  find  increasing 
support.  The  situation  at  the  universities  of  Vienna  and  Basel,  where  Zwingli  studied  from 
1498  to  1 506,  allows  for  this  possibility,  and  a  greater  familiarity  with  his  writings,  particularly 
by  historians  with  fewer  confessional  commitments  than  heretofore,  can  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide confirmation.  In  my  own  discussion  I  try  to  contribute  by  pointing  to  the  Ockhamism  of 
certain  aspects,  while  not  neglecting  those  that  suggest  an  affinity  with  the  via  antiqua  or  a 
departure  from  scholastic  conventions  altogether. 

28  The  distinction  between  supernatural  faith  and  natural  reason,  the  one  based  upon  inspira- 
tion or  revelation,  the  other  upon  sense-experience,  is  a  commonplace  of  Christian  thought 
at  least  since  the  patristic  age.  It  gives  rise  to  the  distinction  between  theology  and  philosophy, 
each  with  its  own  appropriate  method  and  set  of  objects.  What  was  never  so  clear  is  the  nature 
of  relations  between  them.  To  what  extent  did  they  share  the  same  objects  and  pursue  the 
same  goals?  Was  a  purely  natural  theology  possible?  If  so,  how  were  reladons  between  it  and 
the  theology  of  revelation  to  be  managed?  Could  natural  reason  and  faith  ever  conflict?  If  so, 
what  then?  To  these  and  related  questions  Christian  thinkers  had  always  found  a  variety  of 
answers.  Consensus  was  possible  but  never  permanent.  Major  figures  tended  to  differ. 
Zwingli's  strict  separation,  making  faith  and  natural  reason  each  supreme  within  its  own  do- 
main, derives  from  that  of  Ockham  and  the  via  modema  (Gilson,  pp.  5-11, 17-8, 78, 82-4. 87-8; 
DeWulf,  pp.  66-7;  Knowles,  pp.  292, 303, 328-9;  Copleston,  Il/i  316;  Il/ii  147, 210-4, 224, 242-3, 
281;  Ill/i  21,  82-3,  96,  138-9,  149-50,  153-4;  Ill/ii  244). 

29  Cf  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3836. 

30  Cf  Von  der  Taufe,  von  der  Wiedertaufe,  und  von  der  Kindertaufe  (May,  1525),  Z  IV  2%A;  Arnica 
Exegesis,  Z  V  622,  626;  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  808-9;  also  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme."  3840-1. 

3 1  For  Kohler,  this  is  the  "basis"  of  Zwingli's  posifion  (Kohler,  II,  1 36;  cf  Locher,  Schweizerische 
Reformation,  p.  53).  See  ahoAmica  Exegesis,  Z  V  553, 576, 612, 622, 628, 662, 665, 7 18;  Subsidium, 
Z IV  467, 490;  Dass  diese  Worte:  Das  ist  mein  Leib,  etc.,  ewiglich  den  alten  Sinn  haben  werden,  etc. 
(Jun.,  1527),  Z  V  895-8;  Fidei  expositio,  S  IV  54-6  and  6) -3,  Bekenntnis  genannt,  Z  Vl/ii  238-9; 
Fine kurze christliche Einleitung  (Nov.,  1523),  Z II  631;Annot.  in  Fvang.  Matth.,  S  Vl/i  261,  333, 
348, 413;  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  803, 808-9;  De providentia,  S IV  61-3;  Freundliche  Verglimpfung,  Z  V 
787;  Von  der  Taufe,  Z IV  325;Ad  Matthaeum  Alberum  decoena  dominica  epistola  (Nov.,  1 524);  the 
Marburg  discussion  (Oct.,  1529),  in  Kôhler's  Rekonstruktion,  pp.  14-5.  Cf  Courvoisier,  p.  69 
and  Kohler,  Zwingli  und  Luther,  I,  88-9,  92.  That  material  objects  of  sense  are  inferior  to 
spiritual  objects;  that  the  soul  is  purely  spiritual;  that  sense-experience  is  remote  from  and 
inferior  to  the  experience  of  the  highest,  most  real,  most  important  truths;  that  salvation  con- 
sists in  turning  away  from  the  material,  towards  the  spiritual,  realm  -  all  this  is  also  basic  to 
the  Christian  tradition,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Platonic  philosophy  in  general.  The  conviction 
that  natural  reason,  or  philosophy,  cannot  by  itself  engender  or  culminate  in  an  act  of  faith 
was  generally  accepted  during  the  later  middle  ages.  In  thinkers  who  either  preceded,  or  did 
not  fully  accept,  the  Thomist/Aristotelian  definition  of  natural  reason  in  terms  of  sense- 
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experience,  and  who  consequently  did  not  distinguish  philosophy  and  theology  so  sharply 
(e.g.,  Augustine,  Anselm,  Bonaventure),  a  closer  relation  between  natural  knowledge  and 
faith  was  possible.  For  Aquinas,  natural  reason  could  still  lead  to  faith,  but  an  intervention  of 
the  will  and  the  assistance  of  divine  grace  were  ultimately  necessary.  Zwingli,  like  Luther, 
follows  Ockham  in  ascribing  entirely  supernatural,  and  therefore  purely  spiritual,  origins  to 
faith  ("Fides  autem ...  a  solo  dei  spiritu  est"  Fidei  expositio,  S IV  61;  "Fides  enim  cum  spiritus 
divini  sit  adflatus,"  ibid,  63;  see  also  Auslegen,  Z II 73, 8 1  ;  Christliche  Einleitung.  Z II 631:  Arnica 
Exegesis,  Z  V  622, 628-9;  Freundliche  Verglimpfung,  Z  V  l%l\Annot.  in  Evang  Matth. ,  S  Vl/i  26 1 , 
333, 348;  Von  der  Taufe,  Z IV 325).  It  cannot  derive  from  sense-experience,  which  pertains  only 
to  the  natural  realm  of  material  creation  (cf.  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3799;  Kôhler,  I.  88). 

32  The  influence  of  Erasmian  humanism  has  often  been  detected  at  this  point  (e.g..  Pollet, 
"Zwinglianisme,"  3752-3,  38(X)).  Zwingli  goes  beyond  the  Ockhamists,  at  any  rate,  when  he 
insists  that,  as  a  direct  intuition  of  spiritual  reality,  faith  can  never  have  a  material  object.  A 
radical  dematerialization  of  faith,  "das  Zwingli  bewegende  religiose  Intéresse,"  thus  under- 
lies his  aversion  to  the  dogma  of  a  corporeal  real  presence  (Kôhler,  1, 815;  cf.  88-9;  II,  152;  and 
Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  38(X);  also  Kôhler,  Dogmengeschichte  ah  Geschichte  des  christlichen 
Selbstbewusstseins.  Das  Zeitalter  der  Reformation,  Zurich,  1951,  p.  317).  Medieval  theologians 
agreed  that  faith  exceeds  the  experience  of  the  senses  and  always  pertains  essentially  to  "the 
things  that  are  not  seen"  {Vç\\\iSin,  Medieval  Theology,  pp.  12, 215-6, 265).  But  they  viewed  this 
as  a  justification,  not  as  a  refutation,  of  the  corporeal  presence  in  the  eucharist.  After  all,  the 
Body  is  not  seen.  For  Zwingli,  as  for  Berengar  of  Tours,  this  proved  it  is  not  present,  since  the 
senses  are  authoritative  where  bodies  are  at  issue.  He  accepted  the  objective  definition  of 
faith,  but  believed  that  it  implied  a  categorical  distinction  among  objects,  while  tradition- 
alists did  not  (cf.  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3831).  Even  Erasmus,  whose  own  view  of  the 
eucharist  had  already  de-emphasized  its  corporeal  aspect,  neither  elaborated  his  primarily 
ethical  opposition  between  material  and  spiritual  factors  into  an  explicitly  metaphysical  one, 
nor  denied  faith  every  possibility  of  a  material  object  (Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  pp. 
291-2;  Kôhler,  Zwingli  und  Luther,  I  812).  Spokesmen  for  the  Church,  moreover,  reaffirmed 
the  traditional  belief  that,  once  eaten,  the  body  of  Christ,  now  glorified,  is  received  by  the  soul 
of  the  communicant  in  which,  by  the  power  of  God,  it  does  indeed  produce  important  effects. 
The  soul  does  not  require  a  purely  spiritual  repast  (Eck,  Repulsio  articulorum  Zwinglii,  Jul., 
1 530,  cited  in  Kôhler.  Zwingli  und  Luther,  II 213).  Here,  the  scholastic's  more  Aristotelian  con- 
ception of  an  intimate  relation  between  body  and  soul  conflicts  with  the  puritanism  inherent 
in  Zwingli's  appeal  to  the  Platonic  principle,  like-to-like. 

33  See  also  Subsidium,  Z  W  4S9-92;  Kl are  Unterrichtung,  Z IV  797,  S0\-10;  Ad  Bill.  etRheg  epistolas 
responsio,  Z IV  901-9;Amica  Exegesis,  Z  V  594-5.  It  made  no  difference  when  Catholics  main- 
tained that  the  glorified  Body  was  no  longer  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  For 
Zwingli  a  nonsensible  body  was  not  a  true  body,  and  he  accused  his  opponents  of  Mar- 
cionism  {Klare  Unterrichtung,  Z  IV  835-8;  Ad  Bill,  et  Rheg.  epistolas  responsio,  Z  IV  906-8).  A 
commonsensical  empiricism  determined  his  position:  matter  that  cannot  be  perceived  by 
the  senses  is  not  substantially  there  (cf.  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 303-4).  In  the  background, 
however,  stood  a  commitment  to  the  either/or  logic  of  identity  and  difference  which  had  long 
prevailed  on  all  sides  in  the  West,  but  which  in  Zwingli's  thought  opposed  a  hyper- 
spiritualized  conception  of  faith  to  a  thoroughly  materialist  view  of  the  body,  and  suggested 
that  the  one  would  be  corrupted  by  contact  with  the  other.  He  never  doubted  God's  power  to 
contravene  the  natural  order,  but  insisted  that  He  would  not  if  doing  so  meant  involvement  in 
an  inherent  absurdity.  God  would  never  contravene  the  very  principle  of  order,  the  onto- 
logical  basis  of  reality  itself  Thus,  when  eventually  Zv^ingli  did  admit  a  bodily  presence  in 
the  eucharist,  it  was  still  not  corporeal  (see  below  pp.  333ff.).  More  serious  was  the  fact  that,  in 
reply  to  his  argument  from  the  nature  of  scriptural  miracles,  traditionalists  simply  cited  the 
words  of  institution  (i.e.,  Matth  26:26-8,  Mark  14:22-4,  Luke  22:19-20,  and  I  Cor  11:23-5). 
Zwingli  was  then  obliged  to  show  that  these  did  not  mean  what  they  had  for  centuries 
appeared  to  mean. 

34  Restricting  natural  reason  to  knowledge  only  of  sense-perceivable  entities  is  a  late  medieval 
phenomenon  associated  with  those  Ockhamists  who  held  that  religious  truth  comes  only  by 
revelation  and  must  therefore  be  taken  on  faith  alone.  Zwingli,  in  other  words,  follows  the  via 
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modema  in  rejecting  the  traditional  view  of  relations  between  philosophy  and  dogmatic 
theology.  Where  Aquinas  had  held  that  they  differ  formally  rather  than  substantively,  since 
there  are  some  truths  they  hold  in  common,  Ockham  and  his  followers  drew  both  a  formal 
and  a  substantive  distinction  by  arguing  that  inductive  reasoning  from  sense  can  never  lead 
to  true  knowledge  of  those  supra-sensible  objects  with  which  revelation  is  concerned  (Gilson,  p. 
82;  Copleston,  Il/ii,  31-2,  281;  Pelikan,  Roman  Catholicism,  p.  147;  Knowles,  pp.  321-5).  For 
Zwingli,  all  religious  truth  and  all  knowledge  of  supra-sensible  objects  in  general  can  only  be 
attained  through  divine  revelation  or  inspiration.  It  is  a  gift  of  God.  Natural  reasoning  from 
sense  can  never  attain  it  at  all  (Commemary,  pp.  640-3,  654,  664,  853;  Von  gottlicher  u. 
menschlicher  Gerechtigkeit,  Z II 475;  Fidei  expositio,  S IV  52;  Deprovidentia,  Z  Vl/iii  72-5, 229-30; 
cf  PoUet,  Zwingli,  p.  48;  Locher,  "Zwingli's  Theology,"  p.  148;  Potter,  p.  88;  John  T.  McNeill, 
"Huldreich  Zwingli  and  the  Reformation  in  German  Switzerland,"  in  The  History  and 
Character  of  Calvinism,  1954;  rpt.  New  York,  1967,  p.  76).  Thus,  despite  a  reputation  for 
excessive  rationalism,  Zwingli's  actual  position  is  rather  fideistic,  albeit  less  so  than  Luther's. 
Zwingli  continues  to  discuss  the  nature  and  providence  of  God  in  philosophic  terms  and 
often  employs  a  rationalistic  approach  to  religious  problems  in  general.  Yet  he  does  not 
reason  inductively  from  sense,  but  deductively  from  religious  concepts  gi\en  a  priori  through 
faith,  as  dogmatic  theology  had  always  done.  The  doctrine  of  illumination  also  meant  that 
philosophy  no  longer  provided  the  fundamental  motives  for  a  systematic  theology  of  revela- 
tion. Rather,  it  was  revelation  that  provided  the  starting  point,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  mean- 
ing, of  all  metaphysical  speculation  (cf  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3780-1;  Courvoisier,  p.  47). 
So  long,  then,  as  "rationalism"  meant  the  view  that  natural  reasoning  from  sense  is  an  ade- 
quate means  to  religious  truth,  Zwingli  was  not  likely  to  be  called  a  rationalist.  Luther  and 
others  who  have  made  the  charge,  however,  were  bothered  primarily  by  Zwingli's  use  of 
dialectic  as  a  criterion  for  the  interpretation  of  the  sacrament.  Not  natural,  but  formal,  reason 
was  the  point  at  issue;  not  philosophy,  but  dogmatic  method.  Since  Zwingli's  critics  have  not 
always  made  this  clear,  his  defenders  have  seldom  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  in  its 
true  form. 

35  Cf  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 88.  See  also  Zwingli's  letter  to  Oecolampadius  and  the  preachers 
of  Basle  (5  Apr.  1525),  Z  VIII  318-9.  That  knowledge  by  faith  and  knowledge  by  sense- 
perception,  theology  and  philosophy,  exclude  one  another  is  a  Thomist  doctrine  (Gilson,  pp. 
72-85).  To  separate  the  two  modes  so  sharply,  however,  that  nothing  known  by  faith  could 
ever  be  known  from  sense,  is  either  "Averroist"  or,  in  the  form  that  Zwingli  gives  it,  Ock- 
hamist.  Luther,  by  contrast,  represents  the  related,  but  essentially  nontheoretical,  perspective 
of  popular  fideism,  for  which  revelation  is  a  fully  sufficient  body  of  truth  that  renders  all 
natural  "wisdom,"  and  human  reason  itself,  largely  unnecessary,  if  not  actually  pernicious. 
Zwingli's  pre-critical  confidence  in  the  senses  does  not  derive  from  Ockham,  though  there 
were  Ockhamists  who  retained  this  aspect  of  the  via  antiqua.  Zwingli's  relative  originality 
consists  in  explicitly  relating  the  faith/sense  opposition  to  its  metaphysical  headspring:  an 
equally  radical  spirit/matter  opposition  that  owes  more  to  Platonism  than  to  any  of  the 
scholatics.  By  (re)combining  these  two  oppositions,  Zwingli  can  argue  that  whenever  it  is  a 
question  of  knowing  sensible  objects,  faith  is  out  of  place  (cf  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3800; 
and  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I,  88-9).  Thus,  Zwingli  offended  Catholics  and  Lutherans  by 
insisting  upon  a  greater  difference  between  matter  and  spirit,  this  world  and  the  divine,  than 
either  Aristotle  or  the  Christian  tradition  would  normally  allow,  but  also,  paradoxically,  by 
allowing  the  senses  greater  authority  in  theology  than  heretofore.  Since  Augustine,  the  trend 
had  been  towards  a  purer  split  between  natural  reason  and  faith,  but  one  that  situated  more 
and  more  entirely  in  the  realm  of  the  latter.  By  locating  all  bodily  things  completely  in  the 
realm  of  sense,  Zwingli  makes  that  of  faith  smaller  than  it  had  been. 

36  Zwingli  first  attacked  this  dogma  of  the  Church  during  the  Zurich  disputation  of  Jan.,  1523 
(Schlussreden  18,  Z 1 460;Auslegen,  Z II 1 1 1-157).  Exactly  how  far  he  went  at  that  time  and  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  is  difficult  to  say,  and  the  question  has  been  extensively  debated.  It  is 
clear  that  he  had  rejected  the  Mass  as  a  sacrifice,  but  his  views  on  transubstantiation  and  the 
corporeal  presence  were  more  uncertain  (cf  Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  pp.  124-5, 221; 
Schweizerische  Reformation,  pp.  25, 60;  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 1  ff ,  19-20, 22, 37-8, 73, 76-7; 
Fritz  Blanke,  "Zwingli,"  in  Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart.  Handworterbuch  far 
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Théologie  und  Religionswissenschaft,  VI,  Ttlbingen.  1955;  Courvoisier,  pp.  44-7,  72;  Potter,  p. 
158).  He  first  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in  a  letter  to 
Thomas  Wyttenbach,  one  of  his  teachers  at  Basle  (15  June.  1523,  Z  VIII 84-98).  A  substantial 
alteration  of  some  sort  remained  a  possibility,  however,  and  the  letter  did  not  define  his  posi- 
tion on  the  presence  itself  (cf.  Kôhler.  Zwingli  u.  Luther^  1, 21-2, 37-8;  Potter,  pp.  1 50, 1 58, 290). 
Neither  did  his  subsequent  critique  {De  canone  missae  epichiresis,  Aug.,  1 523,  Z  II  556-608)  or 
the  Second  Zurich  Disputation  in  October,  1523  (Z II 664-803).  Not  until  his  famous  letter  to 
Alber,  in  November  of  the  following  year,  did  Zwingli  deny  the  presence  of  the  body  (deessen- 
tiali  corpore  Christi)  in  no  uncertain  terms  (Z  III  322ff.).  The  Commentary,  published  only  one 
month  before  Zurich  abolished  the  Mass  in  April,  1 525,  was  thus  his  first  public  explanation 
and  defence.  Henceforth  he  was  openly  at  odds  with  both  the  Roman  Church  and  Luther. 

37  This  idea  was  popular  among  both  Lutherans  and  Catholics.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter  in 
particular  had  been  influenced  by  Erasmus,  whose  own  approach  to  the  sacraments  sugges- 
ted a  similar  conception  of  the  eucharist  (Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  pp.  181,  291-2; 
Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther.  1, 88-9, 97, 1 14-5, 303, 812-3, 828).  In  Switzeriand,  however,  many  of 
thse  Catholics  seem  actually  to  have  held  a  position  that  was  nearer  to  Luther's  (Locher, 
Schweizerische  Reformation,  p.  63;  Zwinglische  Reformation,  p.  181;  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I 
3 14;  cf.  Commentary,  p.  8 1 9  and  Zwingli's  letter  ot  Oecolampadius  and  the  preachers  of  Basle, 
Z  VIII  318,  as  well  as  Kôhler's  comments,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I,  97). 

38  Ad  illustrissimos  Germaniae  principes  Augustae  congregatos  de  convitiis  Eckii  epistola  Huldrici 
Zuinglii  (Aug.,  1530),  Z  Vl/iii  275-6;  the  Marburg  discussion,  pp.  14  and  67.  Cf  Kôhler,  Zwingli 
u.  Luther,  II,  91, 136, 522;  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3790, 3831.  See  also  Zwingli's  ^nrwo/r  titer 
Straussens  Buchlein,  Z  V  496;  the  letter  to  Oecolampadius  and  the  preachers  of  Basle,  Z  VIII 
318-9;  and  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I,  89.  Actually,  Zwingli  used  this  argument  repeatedly, 
from  the  Commentary  on  up  through  his  confrontation  with  Luther  at  Marburg  (see  the  letter 
to  Vadian,  Oct.,  1529,  Z  X  316-8  and  Kôhler's  account,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  II,  93). 

39  This  does  not  mean  that  Zwingli  rejected  every  form  of  the  idea.  Properly  understood  it  was 
basic  to  his  own  interpretation  of  the  sacrament.  But  whereas  Luther  and  the  Catholics 
affirmed  a  spiritual  eating  of  the  substantial  Body,  for  Zwingli  it  was  just  a  figurative  way  of 
describing  the  act  of  subjective  faith  that  is  merely  represented  by  material  objects  and  acts 
(see  below  n.  96).  It  was  this  version  of  the  manducatio  spiritualis,  not  that  of  Zwingli's 
Lutheran  or  "Erasmian"  opponents,  that  was  anathematized  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (L. 
Godefoy,  "Eucharistie  d'après  le  concile  de  Trente,"  in  Dictionnaire  de  Théologie  Catholique, 
V/ii,  (Paris,  1913),  1329-30,  1334). 

40  Zwingli's  opponents  agreed  that  inconsistency  was  a  sign  of  error,  often  regarding  it  with  a 
similar  degree  of  anxiety  (see,  e.g.,  Luther,  Vom  Abendmahl  Christi.  Bekenntnis,  Mar.,  1528, 
cited  in  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 620,  or  Joachim  am  Grilt  Christlich  Anzeygung . . .  wider 
den  schedlichen  \erfuerischen  irtumb  Ulrich  Zwinglins  zu  Zurich,  Apr.,  1526,  cited  ibid,  314;  cf. 
Commentary,  pp.  785, 885, 899,  and  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 620-3).  But  without  Zwingli's 
radical  spirit/matter  opposition,  neither  Luther  nor  the  Catholics  would  agree  that  the 
spiritual  benefits  of  the  eucharist  preclude  a  physical  eating  of  the  corporeal  Body  (Luther's 
letter  to  Karlstadt,  Nov.,  1527,  or  the  Confutation  of  the  Tetrapolitana;  see  also  Locher, 
Zwinglische  Reformation,  pp.  324, 332,  and  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I,  560;  II,  81, 91).  In  any 
case,  what  mattered  most  to  Luther  and  the  majority  of  Catholics  was  that  the  word  of  God  be 
accepted  on  faith  and  humbly  obeyed,  whether  or  not  it  could  be  fully  comprehended.  Cer- 
tainly it  should  never  be  modified  to  suit  one's  own  mortal  lights.  If  God  chooses  to  append  a 
physical  sense  to  the  spiritual  meaning  of  this  sacramental  meal,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
its  ultimate  rationality  and  necessity,  whatever  human  reason  might  say  (see,  e.g.,  the  Mar- 
burg discussion,  p.  15). 

41  Cf.  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3831,  3836.  With  their  doctrine  of  the  bodily  presence,  the 
Lutherans  were  thus  too  near  the  Catholics  {Commentary,  p.  787;  see  dXsoAmica  Exegesis,  Z  V 
584-5,  754;  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  803-12;  cf.  Gottfried  Locher,  "In  Spirit  and  in  Truth:  How  the 
Worship  in  Zurich  Changed  at  the  Reformation"  (1952),  in  Zwingli's  Thought,  p.  21; 
Zwinglische  Reformation,^.  316;  Schweizerische  Reformation,  p.  67).  In  general,  Zwingli  worried 
that  the  crucial  Protestant  principle,  jo/a^t/e,  was  endangered  by  Lutheran  insistence  upon 
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the  objective  dimension  of  the  sacrament  (see,  e.g..  Commentary,  pp.  781ff.,  7S5fU  Ad  Matth. 
Alberum,  Z  III  341  ;  Zwingli's  first  letter  to  the  evangelical  party  in  Esslingen  (20  Jul.  1 526),  Z  V 
279;  Amica  Exegesis,  Z  V  576,  591,  614,  625,  662,  665,  671,  706,  708,  711,  718;  Freundliche 
Verglimpfung,  Z  V  783;  Subsidium,  Z  IV  467;  Klare  Unterrichtung,  Z  IV  812;  Annot.  in  Evang. 
loan.,  S  Vl/i  719;  Dass  diese  Worte,  Z  V  902-4,  966;  Bekenntnis  genannt,  Z  Vl/ii  70,  94;  and 
Zwingli's  notes  for  an  explanation  of  the  fifth  Marburg  Article,  Z  Vl/ii  549-50).  He  also 
thought  consubstantiation  less  plausible  than  transubstantiation,  for  it  requires  that  one 
thing  become  two  things  at  once  ("unam  eandemque  substantiam  fuisse  duas  inter  se  diver- 
sas,"  Subsidium,  Z  IV  496).  Since  antiquity  all  men  have  intuitively  understood  that  each 
thing  is  always  simply  the  thing  that  it  is  and  not  some  other  thing  as  well  {Commentary,  p. 
800;  Freundliche  Verglimpfung,  Z  V  779;  cf.  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I,  105).  One  thing  may 
change  into  another,  and  God  has  often  caused  this  to  happen  miraculously.  But  even  in  His 
miracles  God  does  not  perpetrate  the  sort  of  nonsense  that  consubstantiation  implies  ("stulta 
opinio,"  says  the  letter  to  Oecolampadius  and  the  preachers  of  Basle,  Z  VIII 3 19;  "Wahn,"  says 
Dass  diese  Worte,  Z  V  902-4;  "ein  offener  Frevel,"  says  the  Klare  Unterrichtung,  Z  IV  798;  cf. 
Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3836;  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 89, 98, 819,  II,  522).  So,  if  a  literal 
reading  of  the  words  of  institution  were  necessary,  transubstantiation  would  have  to  be  pre- 
ferred {Freundliche  Verglimpfung,  Z  V  lll-SO;  Amica  Exegesis,  Z  V  619-21, 657, 672, 701-2;  Dass 
diese  Worte,  Z  V  859-63;  cf.  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3827).  The  representatives  of  the  official 
Catholic  position  were  therefore  Zwingli's  primary  theoretical  opponents.  In  practice,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  always  the  advocates  of  consubstantiation  against  whom  he  was  obliged  to 
struggle  most. 

42  The  unified  nature  of  the  text,  the  necessity  of  reconciling  related  passages,  of  using  the 
clearer  to  explain  the  more  obscure  so  that  a  comprehensive,  self-consistent  totality  emerges 
-  these  were  well-established  principles  of  interpretation  in  both  theology  and  canon  law 
{Pelikan,  Medieval  Theology,  p.  225;  see  also  Ad  Bill.  etRheg.  epistolas  responsio,  Z IV  894-7,  for 
an  explicit  statement  of  this  synthetic  method;  cf.  Subsidium,  Z IV  467;  Responsio  adepistolam 
loannis  Bugenhagii  (Oct.,  1525),  Z IV  559;  Klare  Unterrichtung,  Z  IV  842;  Amica  Exegesis,  Z  V 
735,  739;  Freundliche  Verglimpfung,  Z  V  778;  Luther's  letter  to  Karistadt,  cited  in  Kôhler, 
Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 560;  or  his  Bekenntnis,  cited  ibid,  622-3).  Problems  arose,  rather,  over  their 
application.  The  dispute  could  not  be  resolved  because  there  is  nothing  in  these  common 
principles  that  would  decide  which  passages  are  related,  or  how  precisely  interpreters  should 
relate  them.  Thus,  Zwingli's  elevation  of  John  6:63  to  the  status  of  master  text,  "reliquos  locos 
explicans,"  begins  as  early  as  the  letter  to  Alber  and  quickly  becomes  a  crucial  part  of  his 
argument  (see,  e.g.,Auslegen,  Z II 141-4;  Zwingli's  notes  for  the  Bern  Disputation  in  Jan.,  1528, 
Z  Vl/i  336-7;  Bekenntnis  genannt,  Z  Vl/ii  181-191;  Z)a55  diese  Worte,  Z  V  808, 81 1, 895, 959K;  Ad 
Bill,  et  Rheg.  epistolas  responsio,  Z IV  896-9;  Marburg  discussion,  pp.  1 3-4;  cf  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u. 
Luther,  1, 76-7, 87-8, 90-5;  Locher,  Schweizerische  Reformation,  pp.  62, 67;  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme," 
3775).  It  is  in  fact  an  old  idea,  discussed  by  Peter  Lombard  in  his  Sententiae.  Traditionalists 
generally  denied  that  the  passage  referred  to  the  eucharist  at  all,  or  else  maintained  that 
Zwingli  erred  in  giving  it  priority  over  the  words  of  institution  (see  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I, 
496-9;  II,  81,  87-8, 97  for  the  Lutheran  réponse;  II,  209-10, 213  for  that  of  the  Catholics).  For 
Zwingli,  on  ther  other  hand,  both  the  meaning  and  the  status  of  the  passage  were  obvious, 
and  he  never  tried  to  demonstrate  either.  It  was  proof  enough  that  he  could  provide  an  inter- 
pretation that  supported  his  own  view  of  the  sacrament.  The  fact  that  his  opponents  could  do 
the  same  never  gave  him  pause.  A  similar  situation  arose  when  traditionalists  invoked  John 
6:54-6,  "Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life,  etc."  Zwingli  saw  this 
as  a  reference,  not  to  the  eucharist,  but  to  faith.  Each  side  was  thus  able  to  produce  contextual 
support  for  its  own  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution,  only  to  find  that  this  did  not  put 
an  end  to  the  debate.  It  did  not  suffice  to  insist  upon  consistency  if  a  harmonious  doctrine 
could  be  obtained  in  different  ways.  And  when  in  each  case  auxiliary  proofs  themselves  pro- 
ved open  to  diverse  interpretations,  they  simply  re-raised  the  problems  that  context  was  sup- 
posed to  clear  up. 

43  Zwingli's  "Platonist"  metaphysic  is  often  regarded  as  evidence  of  his  comparative  distance 
from  the  scholastic  tradition,  as  well  as  of  the  influence  that  Erasmian  humanism  and 
Renaissance  Neoplatonists  such  as  Pico  had  upon  him  (see,  e.g.,  Locher,  "Zwingli's  Theology," 
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pp.  153, 226;  "Image,"  pp.  53-4;  "Zwingli  and  Erasmus,"  p.  241;  Zwinglische  Reformation,  pp. 
67-8,  201;  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I,  813;  Tillich,  pp.  261-2).  An  emphasis  upon  contem- 
porary influences  has,  however,  tended  to  obscure  Zwingli's  debt  to  the  Platonist  theologians 
of  the  patristic  era,  especially  Augustine  and  Origen,  as  well  as  to  the  Pauline  epistles,  which 
also  employ  a  spirit/flesh  opposition  (cf.  Follet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3750-1,  3836;  Locher, 
Zwinglische  Reformation,  p.  120;  and  Kôhler,  Huldrych  Zwingli,  2nd  éd.,  1954;  rpt.  Zurich, 
1984). 

44  Cf.  Follet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3853ff.,  especially  3855;  and  Zwingli,  p.  42,  n.  1. 

45  Cf.  De providentia,  Z  Vl/iii  WSÏï.J^idei  expositio,  S IV  57;  Zwingli's  letter  to  Fridolin  Landauer 
(Oct.,  1524),  Z  VIII  236;  also  Follet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3790,  3799.  In  its  broad  outlines  - 
spirituality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  essential,  or  even  the  true,  man;  its 
ontological  nearness  to,  and  temporal  separation  from,  God;  the  goal  of  a  reunion;  self- 
perfection  through  purification  as  the  means;  the  body  as  a  hindrance;  the  ensuing  tension  or 
struggle  between  body  and  soul  -  this  dualistic  anthropology  is  a  commonplace  of  the  Chris- 
tian tradition,  particularly  its  more  Augustinean-Flatonic  strains.  Zwingli  was  the  first, 
however,  to  employ  it  against  the  corporeal  presence. 

46  Arnica  Exegesis,  Z  V  553, 622, 736;  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  808-1 1  ;  Fidei  expositio,  S IV  34-5, 55;  Freun- 
dliche  Verglimpfung,  Z  V  789;  Dass  diese  Worte,  Z  V  895;  the  Marburg  discussion,  p.  14. 

47  The  rigor  of  Zwingli's  metaphysical  dualism  also  threatened  to  lead  in  more  awkward  direc- 
tions. That  the  soul  and  body  combine  at  all,  e.g.,  could  be  difficult  to  explain,  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  latter  seems  impossible.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  the  medieval 
Church  came  to  prefer  the  more  moderate  Aristotelian  dichotomy.  The  Christological 
implications  were  also  troublesome.  Here  Zwingli's  either/or  logic  carried  the  matter/spirit 
opposition  in  the  direction  of  a  recognized  heresy,  and  he  was  repeatedly  accused  of  impugn- 
ing the  doctrine  of  a  substantial  union  between  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  much  as  the  5th- 
century  Nestorians  had  done  (Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I,  527, 552, 627-8, 661, 663-4, 684;  II, 
137,  521;  Die  Geisteswelt  Ulrich  Zwinglis.  Christentum  undAntike,  Gotha,  1920,  p.  101;  Locher, 
"Zwingli's  Theology,"  pp.  174, 176-7;  Schweizerische  Reformation,  p.  54;  Zwinglische  Reforma- 
tion, pp.  206-7;  Follet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3794;  Zwingli,  p.  51).  Zwingli  countered,  as  the  Nes- 
torians had,  with  explicit  affirmations  to  the  contrary  (Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  790-3;  Fidei  expositio, 
S IV  48, 52;  Amica  Exegesis,  Z  V  652, 657, 67 1 ,  679;  Dass  diese  Worte,  Z  V  924;  Klare  Unterrichtung, 
Z IV  S2S;  Bekenntnisgenannt,  Z  Vl/ii  129-30, 149-50, 172-5;  see  also  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  II 
133).  Yet  he  continued  to  insist  upon  an  essential  difference  between  the  divine  and  human 
natures,  the  one  purely  spirit  and  the  other  a  thing  of  the  earth,  until  it  seemed  that  no  truly 
integral  relation  existed.  Certain  of  Christ's  deeds,  attributes,  and  functions  (e.g..  His  suffer- 
ing and  death  upon  the  cross)  he  would  then  predicate  of  the  human  nature  alone.  Others 
(espeically  His  status  as  Savior  and  object  of  faith)  he  attributed  exclusively  to  the  divine 
(Fidei  expositio,  S IV  52-3;  Klare  Unterrichtung,  Z IV  827-30;  Subsidium,  Z IV  496;  Ad  Bill.  etRheg. 
epistolas  responsio,  Z IV  906-9;  Amica  Exegesis,  Z  V  627-9, 65 1  -8, 67 1  ;  Dass  diese  Worte,  Z  V  9 1 7- 
25; Bekenntnisgenannt,  Z  Vl/ii  137, 146;  the  Marburg  discussion,  pp.  26, 91-2;  Zwingli's  notes 
for  an  explanation  of  the  third  Marburg  Article,  Z  Vl/ii  549;  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  807-8;  cf. 
Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  II,  521).  This  was  precisely  the  practice  for  which  Nestorius  had 
been  excommunicated,  for  it  granted  to  each  nature  all  the  qualities  of  an  independent /7er- 
sona,  thus  contradicting  the  doctrine  of  a  hypostatic  union  (Jaroslav  Felikan,  The  Emergence 
of  the  Catholic  Tradition  (100-600),  Vol.  I  of  77j^  Christian  Tradition.  A  History  of  the  Development 
of  Doctrine,  1971;  rpt.  Chicago,  1975,  pp.  236, 246, 255-61, 264, 267-8, 275-7;  Medieval  Theology, 
pp.  1 16-7,  147;  Tillich,  pp.  83-4).  There  would  then  be  two  Christs  -  one  human  and  fleshly, 
the  other  purely  spiritual  and  divine  ("Christus  spiritui,  hoc  est:  sibi  deo  vitam  tribuit;  camis 
ergo  esse  non  potest,"^w/ca  exegesis,  Z  V  612;  cf.  Luther's  complaint  in  his  Bekenntnis,  cited  in 
Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I,  627-8,  and  renewed  in  his  Kurzes  Bekenntnis  of  1544,  cited  in 
Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  p.  318;  see  also  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  II,  135-6).  It  also 
meant  there  had  been  no  true  Incarnation,  but  only  an  assumptio  camis.  This  was  in  fact  the 
term  that  Zwingli  favored,  and  it  related  to  both  the  Adoptionist  heresy  of  the  mid-3rd  cen- 
tury and  the  doctrine  of  the  Indwelling  Logos  that  Nestorius  and  many  of  his  followers  in 
the  Antiochene  tradition  had  defended  in  vain.  Similarly,  Zwingli's  own  idea  that  since 
Christ's  body  is  purely  human,  natural,  earthly,  it  has  only  historically  delimited  significance 
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and  cannot  convey  supernatural  grace  or  be  worshipped  without  idolatry  (letter  to  Wytten- 
bach,  Z  VIII  SS:Bekenntnisgenannt,  Z  Vl/ii  209- 1  \\ Arnica  Exegesis,  Z  V 629. 65 1-7;  Freundliche 
VerglimpJUng,  Z  V  782-3. 788)  also  seemed  to  impair  the  unicity  of  the  Person.  Zwingli  shared 
with  the  Nestorians  a  strong  desire  to  preserve  the  divine  spirit  from  any  taint  or  degradation 
it  might  otherwise  incur  through  close  relations  with  the  bodily,  material  dimension  of 
existence. 

48  Cf.  Fidei  expositio,  S IV  57;  letter  to  Landauer,  Z  VIII 236;  Von  Klarheit  u.  Gewissheit,  Z 1 347-50; 
De  providentia,  Z  Vl/iii  115ff. 

49  The  similarity  between  this  basic  knowledge,  to  which  all  mankind  has  access,  and  the 
Renaissance  idea  of  a  natural  religion,  or  universal  truth,  in  which  all  religion  and  philo- 
sophy participate,  has  often  been  noted.  In  Zwingli,  however,  such  knowledge  is  not  innate, 
but  given  through  illumination.  Thus  he  is  also  remote  from  the  schoolmen  who  for  the  most 
part  held  that  knowledge  of  all  basic  truths,  e.g.,  the  existence  of  God,  is  obtainable  by  natural 
reason.  Only  the  Ockhamists  maintained  that  all  knowledge  of  God  comes  only  through 
revelation  (Knowles,  p.  323). 

50  Cf.  Deprovidentia,  Z  Vl/iii  115ff.;  Fidei  expositio,  S IV  57;  and  Kôhler  s  discussion  of  Zwingli's 
commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  Romans  in  Forschungen  zur  Kirchengeschichte  und  zur  chris- 
tlichen  Kunst  (Leipzig,  1931),  pp.  86-106.  See  also  Locher's  description  of  the  similarly 
Platonist  anthropology  that  Erasmus  espoused  ("Zwingli  and  Erasmus."  p.  244).  Contem- 
porary Catholic  and  Lutheran  apologists,  by  contrast,  held  a  rather  less  exclusively  spiritual 
notion  of  salvation  (see,  e.g..  Bishop  John  Fisher,  De  veritate  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi  in 
eucharistia.  Mar.,  1527,  cited  in  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I,  518ff.). 

51  Zwingli's  attitude  toward  divine  law  should  be  related  to  his  use  of  the  conventional  idea  of 
man  as  imago  dei  (see  in  particular  Von  Klarheit  u.  Gewissheit,  Z 1 342f{.;Annot  in  Evang.  Matth. , 
S  Vl/i  241ff.;  and  Deprovidentia,  Z  Vl/iii  134-7;  cf.  Paul  Oskar  Kristeller,  "The  Dignity  of 
Man,"  \912\rç>iÂn  Renaissance  Thought  and  Its  Sources,  Qà.  Michael  Mooney.  New  York,  1979, 
p.  1 70).  True  to  its  classical  idealist  heritage,  Christianity  normally  regarded  human  reason  as 
the  peculiarly  god-like  element  in  the  species,  setting  it  apart  from  all  other  living  things. 
With  his  own  emphasis  upon  the  rational  soul  {mens),  Zwingli  follows  in  this  tradition  and 
consequently  stands  nearer  here  to  Thomist  rationalism  than  to  the  voluntarism  of  Scotus  or 
Ockham.  Zwingli  also  says  that  it  is  a  capacity  for  religion  that  makes  man  unique  {Commen- 
tary, p.  907).  This  alternative  occurs  in  the  anthropology  of  the  Renaissance  Neoplatonists 
(e.g.,  in  Pico).  For  Zwingli  it  constitutes  an  elaboration,  rather  than  a  contradiction,  of  the  dis- 
tinction in  terms  of  God-given  values  and  norms.  Reason,  law,  and  faith,  all  spiritual  in 
nature  and  supernatural  in  origin,  converge  to  make  and  to  mark  the  essential  difference 
among  creatures. 

52  Zwingli's  positive  view  of  the  law  and  its  place  in  the  dynamic  of  sin  and  salvation  is  often 
regarded  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  his  theology.  Certainly  it  contrasts  with  Luther's  attitude, 
as  well  as  with  that  of  the  Spiritualist  and  Anabaptist  circles  (cf.  Deprovidentia,  Z  Vl/iii  78-83, 
n9-AO;Annoi  in  Evang.  Matth.,Syi/i24\;Auslegen,Zin6-9, 105-7, 159, 232, 262, 324-6;  C/im- 
tliche  Einleitung,  Z  II  634;  Von  gôttlicher  u.  menschlicher  Gerechtigkeit,  Z  II  492;  also  Locher, 
Zwinglische  Reformation,  pp.  214-5;  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3808-9;  Tillich,  pp.  258-9,  262; 
and  Wernle,  Zwingli,  p.  58).  This  difference  has  been  variously  explained  in  terms  of  back- 
ground and  influence.  Thomism,  Ockhamism,  Stoicism,  Augustine,  Origen,  and  the 
medieval  tradition  in  general,  all  either  have  been  or  could  be  invoked  to  account  for 
Zwingli's  tendency  to  regard  both  God's  explicit  commandments  and  the  natural  law  of 
morality  as  perpetually  valid  works  of  the  Spirit  and  to  associate  them  with,  rather  than 
oppose  them  to,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  (see,  e.g.,  Pollet  "Zwinglianisme,"  3751, 3787;  Kôhler, 
Forschungen,  pp.  86-106;  Tillich,  pp.  258-60). 

53  Ockham's  equally  radical  division  between  faith  and  sense  was  not  bound  to  so  dualistic  an 
ontology.  Thus  he  could  see  nothing  inconsistent  about  a  corporeal  real  presence  in  the 
eucharist.  Several  likely  sources  for  Zwingli's  Platonism  have  been  identified,  including 
Erasmus,  Pico,  Augustine,  Origen,  and  other  of  the  Church  Fathers  (Pollet  "Zwinglianisme," 
3750-2, 7)1 6\;  Zwingli,  pp.  22, 46;  Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  p.  201;  Schweizerische  Refor- 
mation, pp.  15,  52;  Potter,  p.  40;  and  Christoph  Sigwart  Ulrich  Zwingli:  Der  Charakter  seiner 
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Théologie  mit  besonderer  Rùcksicht  auf  Picus  von  Mirandola  dargestellt,  Stuttgart.  1855).  But 
Zwingli's  scholastic  education  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  fact  that  it  was  heavily  Aris- 
totelian does  not  mean  it  was  not  also  heavily  Platonist  in  less  explicit  ways. 

54  Frederick  Copleston.  Greece  and  Rome,  Vol.  I/i  of  A  History  of  Philosophy,  rev'd  ed.  (New  York, 
1962).  p.  48;  Greece  and  Rome,  Vol.  I/ii,  rev'd  ed.  (New  York.  1962).  pp.  239-240. 

55  Commentary,  p.  780;  cf  EineAntwort  Valentin  Compargegeben,  Z IV  106;  Bekenntnis genannt,  Z 
Vl/ii  95;  Fidei  expositio,  S IV  53-4;  Brevis  Commemoratio  mortis  Christi  ex  quatuor  Euangelistis,  S 
Vl/ii  10;  see  also  PoUet.  "Zwinglianisme,"  3767,  3790;  Copleston.  I/ii  233.  Mens  (mind  or 
intellect)  was  the  term  used  by  Latin  theologians  to  designate  the  highest,  most  spiritual 
dimension  of  the  soul,  its  rational,  intellectual,  and  therefore  most  god-like  component, 
which  the  human  being  alone  possesses.  It  is  the  term  that  most  often  translates  both  Plato's 
to  AoyioTiKov  and  the  Aristotelian  or  Neoplatonic  vous,  to  ôiavoTitiKov.  Much  of  the  soul  is 
still  concerned  with  the  body  and  its  carnal  operations.  Mens,  however,  is  remote  from  them. 
The  lower  faculties  are  accordingly  present  in  animals  as  well,  while  mens  makes  the  human 
soul  unique,  a  rational  soul.  It  can  therefore  be  called  our  specific  essence.  Not  surprisingly. 
Zwdngli  will  also  use  mens  in  the  sense  of  Siavoia.  to  designate  the  exact  meaning  of  a  word  or 
phrase  (e.g..  "mentem  verborum  Christi."  Commentary,  p.  780).  which  is  then  grasped  and 
understood  by  mens  in  the  more  subjective  sense  of  vovs.  True  communication,  as  well  as  true 
communion,  is  thus  based  upon  the  principle,  mens-to-mens.  There  is.  of  course,  nothing 
unusual  about  Zwingli's  deployment  of  this  term.  Later  medieval  psychology  generally  did 
insist  upon  the  ontological  unity  of  the  soul's  components,  so  that  Zwingli's  real  distinction 
might  have  caused  some  discomfort.  But  there  were  precedents  among  the  Fathers  and  the 
more  Augustinean  scholastics  (e.g..  Bonaventure).  while  even  the  Aristotelians  maintained 
the  quasi-divine  nature  of  mens,  together  with  its  consequent  primacy  within  the  soul. 

56  The  intellectual  and  cultural  histories  of  the  West  have  indeed  been  marked  in  various  ways 
by  a  dread  of  contamination  and  corruption  that  would  entail  the  loss  of  essential  differen- 
ces. It  is  fairly  explicit  throughout  the  dominant  theologico-idealist  tradition.  It  is  present  as 
well  in  many  who  are  in  other  respects  remote  from,  or  even  antagonistic  towards,  that  tradi- 
tion. And  certainly,  the  fear  of  contamination  has  more  than  once  played  a  prominent  part  in 
socio-political  relations.  The  important  point  is  that  it  relates  ambivalently,  on  both  the 
ideational  and  the  practical  levels,  to  loss.  For  this  particular  anxiety  is  typically  generated  in 
situations  where  the  attainment  of  identity  through  affirmations  of  radical  difference  must 
content  with  an  awareness  of  the  degree  of  significant  interinvolvement  that  inevitably  com- 
plicates relations  between  putative  opposites.  What  then  threatens  to  emerge  are  the  simi- 
larities that  have  been  denied  and  yet  continue  to  accompany  the  difference. 

57  Christian  theologians  commonly  locate  the  origin  of  sin  in  that  moment  when  the  created 
will  first  begins  to  "turn  away"  from  the  one  transcendent  Source  of  all  measure,  distinction, 
and  proportion  (see.  e.g..  Augustine,  On  the  Morals  of  the  Catholic  Church,  cited  in  Copleston. 
Il/i,  100).  Platonism.  moreover,  regards  the  soul's  union  with  a  body  as  a  misfortune  and, 
following  the  Pythagoreans,  describes  it  in  terms  of  a  debasement  or  fall. 

58  An  emphasis  upon  purity  and  self-purification,  especially  of  the  soul,  can  be  traced  through 
the  history  of  Western  thought,  beginning  at  least  with  the  Pythagoreans.  It  was  to  some 
extent  characteristic  of  all  classical  philosophy,  and  of  Neoplatonism  in  particular.  In  the 
later  middle  ages,  it  can  probably  be  said  to  reach  its  fullest  expression,  both  in  metaphysics 
and  in  logic,  with  the  Ockhamist  movement,  where  distinction  typically  means  pure  dif- 
ference (Copleston,  Ill/i,  79-80;  Tillich,  pp.  78,  200). 

59  Cf.  Deprovidentia,  Z  Vl/iii  140.  Zwingli's  emphasis  upon  divine  law  reminds  of  Aquinas  and 
the  via  antiqua,  but  may  well  owe  more  to  the  Augustinian  tradition,  which  not  only  attributed 
all  order  and  measure  to  God  but,  following  classical  philosophy,  also  explained  sin  as  a  con- 
sequence of  psychic  turmoil  (Copleston,  Il/i,  100).  God's  greatest  opponent  is  accordingly 
"Satan,  the  spirit  of  disorder"  {Commentary,  pp.  785.  885,  899).  Zwingli's  traditional  law  and 
order  God  may  in  any  case  be  contrasted  with  Luther's  view,  which  owes  more  to  the  volun- 
tarism of  Scotus  and  the  Ockhamists. 

60  This  was  also  the  classical  view  (see  AnsioÛQ,Metaphysics,  Book  IV,  3-8;  Plato,RepubUc,  Book 
IV,  436b-437a;  Phaedo,  103aff.).  The  dominant  theological  tradition  has  always  concurred 
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(see,  e.g.,  Augustine,  Contra  academicos.  III,  10,  xxiii;  or  even  Matth  12:25-6).  By  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, even  conservatives  considered  dialectic  the  "discipline  of  disciplines,"  and  Scotus 
Erigena  maintained  that  it  is  "not  the  product  of  human  invention,  but  has  been  established 
in  the  nature  of  things  by  the  Author  of  all  the  arts"  (cited  in  Pelikan,  Medieval  Theology,  pp. 
95-6).  Nevertheless,  human  use  of  dialectic  was  not  easily  placed  on  the  side  oiGotteswort.  At 
Marburg,  for  example,  the  Lutherans  tried  to  turn  the  tables  and  label  Zwingli's  symbolic 
doctrine  "fleischlich"  because  of  its  reliance  upon  worldly  reason.  One  is  tempted  to  ascribe 
this  difference  to  the  influence  of  Ockhamist  voluntarism  on  Luther  and  of  traditional 
scholastic  rationalism  upon  Zwingli.  The  problem  is  that  Ockhamists  too  took  the  absolute 
status  of  noncontradiction  for  granted.  The  divine  will  would  never  contravene  the  very 
essense  of  truth.  In  practice,  moreover,  their  attack  upon  traditional  doctrine  was  sustained 
by  a  heavy  reliance  upon  noncontradiction,  underwritten  by  a  strict  interpretation  of  identity 
and  difference  (Copleston,  Ill/i,  106, 111-2,  134,  137-8,  140-2,  148-9;  Tillich,  p.  78). 

61  Cf  PoUet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3831;  Zwingli,  p.  42,  n.  1. 

62  Cf  Kohler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I,  119. 

63  Fisher,  De  veritate  corporis  et  sanguinis,  cited  ibid,  522-3.  Cf  the  Council  of  Trent,  cited  in 
Godefoy,  1345. 

64  Cajetan,  De  erroribus  contigentibus  in  Eucharistiae  sacramento  (Dec,  1525),  cited  in  Pollet, 
"Zwinglianisme,"  3841-2. 

65  See,  e.g.,  Luther,  Dass  diese  Worte  Christi  'Dass  ist  mein  Leib,  etc."  noch  feststehen  wider  die 
Schwarmgeister  (Apr.,  1527),  cited  in  Kohler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 497;  his  Grosses  Bekenntnis, 
cited  ibid,  626;  or  his  comments  at  Marburg,  p.  15.  Cf  the  Syngramma  Suevicum,  a  confession 
composed  in  October,  1525  by  a  group  of  Lutheran  pastors  in  south  Germany  and  published 
in  January,  1526  with  subsequent  German  translations,  cited  in  Kohler,  Zwingli  und Luther,  I, 
131, 299;  and  the  anonymous  Lutheran  treatise  of  1 529,  Von  dem  rechten  wahrhaftigen  Verstand 
der  Worte  des  Abendmahls,   Das  ist  mein  Leib,  etc.^  cited  ibid,  II,  67-8. 

66  See,  e.g.,  Wemle's  Zwingli;  Otto  Ritschl,  Dogmengeschichte  des  Protestantismus,  III  (Gôttingen, 
1926);  Reinhold  Seeberg,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  IV/i,  4th  ed.  (Leipzig,  1933);  also 
Pollet,  Zw/«^//,  p.  95;  Courvoisier,  pp.  47, 69;  Locher,  "Zwingli's  Theology,"  pp.  154, 156, 158-9, 
188-9, 227;  "Zwingli  and  Erasmus,"  pp.  251-2;  "In  Spirit  and  In  Truth,"  p.  21;  "Image,"  pp.  56- 
7,  59, 67;  Zwinglische  Reformation,  pp.  123, 212-3, 224, 299,  318;  Schweizerische  Reformation,  p. 
62;  Kohler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 474, 487-9,  497,  812;  ibid,  II,  138;  Potter,  p.  331;  L.  Cristiani, 
"Zwingli,"  in  Dictionnaire  de  Théologie  Catholique,  XV/ii  (Paris,  \950),passim  37 16-3744;  G.W. 
Bromiley,  éd.,  Zwingli  and  Bullinger:  Selected  Translations  with  Notes,  Vol.  XXIV  oï  The  Library 
of  Christian  Classics,  ed.  John  Baillie,  et  al.  (Philadelphia,  1953),  p.  37. 

67  The  image  that  emerges  both  in  Wemle  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  Kohler. 

68  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3831.  Luther  felt  this  way  even  immediately  after  the  near  recon- 
ciliation at  Marburg  (Locher,  Schweizerische  Reformation,  p.  66).  Cf  Potter,  p.  313;  Cour- 
voisier,  pp.  44-7,  72;  Wemle,  passim;  McNeill,  "Zwingli,"  p.  76;  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme," 
3776-7;  L.  Cristiani,  "Réforme,"  in  Dictionnaire  de  Théologie  Catholique,  XlII/ii  (Paris,  1937), 
2072. 

69  Gilson,  pp.  1 5-25, 29-32, 72-3;  DeWulf,  pp.  64-7;  Pelikan,  Medieval  Theology,  pp.  256-62, 285-6, 
297;  Frederick  Copleston,  Late  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Philosophy:  The  Revival  ofPlatonism 
to  Suarez,  Vol.  Ill/ii  oiA  History  of  Philosophy  (1953;  rpt.  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1963),  p.  247;  Il/i, 
18, 46,  64,  274,  276-7;  Il/ii,  30-3,  277-8;  Ill/i,  12;  Tillich,  p.  139;  Knowles,  pp.  101,  267-8. 

70  Gilson,  pp.  15-7, 23-5, 29-31, 75-6, 83-4;  DeWulf,  pp.  61-7;  Pelikan,  M^J/>va/  Theology,  pp.  216- 
7, 289-90;  Roman  Catholicism,  p.  149;  Knowles,  pp.  98, 101, 125-6, 262, 267-8, 323, 325;  Tillich, 
pp.  138-9;  Copleston,  Il/i,  46-7,  64;  Il/ii,  32-3,  277-8;  Ill/i,  16-7,  142-3;  Ill/ii,  240-1,  243,  247. 

71  Copleston,  Ill/ii,  247;  Il/i,  18;  Tillich,  pp.  138-9. 

72  Scotus  Erigena  and  Berengar  of  Tours  had  each  been  accused  of  the  same:  replacing,  rather 
than  reinforcing,  traditional  authority  by  dialectic  (Pelikan,  A/e^/eva/  Theology,  pp.  95-6, 256- 
7;  Knowles,  pp.  94-5).  A  less  remote  antecedent  can,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  philosophical 
revolution  that  occurred  during  the  two  centuries  prior  to  the  Reform.  Ockham  and  his 
followers  had  employed  dialectic  in  a  similar  fashion  in  order  to  formulate  a  highly  effective 
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critique  of  the  accepted  fundamentals  of  natural  theology  and  metaphysical  psychology.  The 
spirit  of  critical  analysis  from  a  logical  point  of  view  is  at  any  rate  comparable,  and  it  too  is 
directed  at  the  officially  sanctioned  ideology  (cf.  Copleston,III/i,  22, 134ff.,  148-9;  Knowles.p. 
332).  Like  Zwingli  in  the  realm  of  dogmatic  theology,  the  via  modema  saw  its  own  assault 
upon  the  philosophical  tradition  as  a  defense  of  faith.  Where  dogma  was  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  Ockhamists  were  more  conservative.  It  was  for  them  an  ultimately  incomprehens- 
ible authority  to  which  one  must  simply  submit.  The  truths  of  the  established  faith  could  not 
be  judged  or  even  justified  by  reason.  Ockhamist  stress  upon  the  freedom  and  power  of  God's 
will  thus  culminates  less  in  Zwingli's  rationalism  than  in  the  fideism  of  Luther  and  his 
adherents  (Gilson,  pp.  32-3;  Copleston,  Ill/i,  60;  Tillich,  pp.  139,  201). 

73  This  is  a  main  theme  of  all  Locher's  work,  but  also  found,  as  Locher  notes,  in  Kôhler,  e.g.,  in 
Dogmengeschichte,  pp.  316-7  and  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  L  p.  8 12.  See  also  Potter,  p.  303;  Courvoisier, 
pp.  44-7,  72. 

74  Von  Klarheit  u.  Gewissheit,  Z  I  319,Auslegen,  Z  II  25-6.  Cf.  Gottfried  Locher,  who  makes  this 
point  repeatedly  in  vol.  I  of  Die  Théologie  Huldrych  Zwinglis  im  Lichte  seiner  Christologie 
(Zurich,  1952). 

75  One  must  be  careful,  however,  to  distinguish  between  natural  reason  and  dialectic.  In 
Platonism,  and  consequently  in  most  Christian  thinkers  prior  to  the  scholastic  golden  age, 
the  highest  form  of  intellectual  understanding  is  obtainable  only  by  pure  reasoning  on  the 
basis  of  concepts  given  a  priori,  never  from  the  data  of  sense.  Following  in  this  tradition, 
Zwingli  denies  that  anything  at  all  can  be  known  about  God  solely  from  sense-experience  of 
the  natural  world.  He  diverges  somewhat,  and  stands  forth  as  a  true  Reformer,  when  he  main- 
tains that  certain  knowledge  of  the  highest  things  can  never  be  obtained  by  any  ordinary 
means.  Knowledge  of  God  comes  only  as  a  special  divine  gift.  Dialectic  simply  helps  to 
explain  and  defend  what  has  been  received  in  this  way.  Here  Zwingli  is  nearer  to  Luther  than 
to  the  Catholics,  but  also  nearer  to  Ockham  than  to  Aquinas,  Augustine,  or  Anselm  (cf. 
Leonhard  von  Murait,  "Zwinglis  dogmatisches  Sondergut,"  in  Zwingliana,  V,  1932,  p.  364; 
also  Courvoisier,  pp.  44-7, 72).  The  schoolmen,  indeed,  divided  the  realm  of  sense  increasingly 
from  that  of  faith,  allowing  natural  reason  to  know  less  and  less  of  the  latter  until,  with  the  via 
modema,  literally  nothing  could  be  known  about  God  except  through  faith.  In  this  respect 
Zwingli  is  less  rationalist  than  the  majority  of  medievals.  For  Luther  and  other  fideists,  of 
course,  all  reason  was  in  some  sense  "philosophy"  and  therefore  useless,  if  not  actually 
dangerous,  in  questions  of  faith  (cf.  the  discussion  of  Catholic  fideism  in  France  in  Popkin, 
pp.  66-82). 

76  Unlike  most  Catholics,  then,  the  Lutherans  were  not  seriously  troubled  when  Zwingli  com- 
plained that  the  doctrine  of  a  corporeal  presence  is  paradoxical.  This  merely  demonstrated 
the  transcendent  nature  of  the  divine  power.  In  their  view,  the  entire  faith  was  essentially 
supra-rational,  so  that  the  traditional  quest  for  understanding  was  really  only  an  example  of 
human  vanity  and  pride  (see,  e.g..  Von  dem  rechten  wahrhaftigen  Verstand,  discussed  by  Kôhler 
in  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  II,  67-8;  also  Luther  at  Marburg,  pp.  8-9,  18,  26,  55-6).  Zwingli's  greater 
"rationalism"  is  often  explained  as  a  consequence  of  his  early  admiration  for  Erasmian 
humanism,  so  that  the  way  historians  react  to  the  one  is  largely  determined  by  their  judgment 
of  the  other  (Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  II,  137;  Locher,  "Zwingli  and  Erasmus,"  p.  251; 
Zwinglische  Reformation,  p.  57;  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3776).  The  picture  is  complicated, 
however,  not  only  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  really  human  reason  that  Zwingli  esteems,  but  also 
by  the  fundamentally  rationalist  orientation  of  the  scholastic  tradition  in  which  both  Eras- 
mus and  Zwingli  had  been  educated.  When  Zwingli  and  Luther  disagree  about  the  role  of 
dialectic  in  theology,  this  may  indeed  be  a  conflict,  less  between  late  scholastic  philosophy 
and  Renaissance  humanism,  than  between  different  aspects  of  late  scholastic  philosophy 
itself:  Luther  relying  upon  the  fideistic  dimension  of  Ockhamism,  Zwingli  upon  the 
rationalism  inherent  in  both  the  via  modema  and  the  via  antiqua.  It  is  worth  reiterating, 
however,  that  Luther's  respect  for  tradition  belongs  to  the  mainstream  of  Western  theology 
no  less  than  Zwingli's  appeal  to  reason,  and  that  their  conflict  therefore  makes  apparent  the 
existence  of  important  unresolved  tensions  within  that  long  sovereign  perspective. 
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77  Zwingli  at  Marburg,  p.  72;  cf.  pp.  16, 7 1.  See  also  Kohler, Dogmengeschichte,  p.  316,  or  Zwingli  u. 
Luther,  I.  77.  where  the  goal  of  Zwingli's  theology  is  described  as  "die  Ausmerzung  allés 
Abstrusen." 

78  Arnica  Exegesis,  Z  V  618-9. 

79  Cf  Locher,  "Zwingli's  Theology,"  pp.  158-9,  n.  42b,  188-9;  Zwinglische Reformation,  pp.  212-3; 
Schweizerische  Reformation,  p.  62;  "Zwingli  and  Erasmus,"  p.  25 1  ;  Kohler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I, 
489;  Courvoisier,  p.  69. 

80  To  strengthen  his  own  case  Zwingli  subsequently  introduced  a  variety  of  Christological 
arguments  that  would  show  why  a  bodily  presence  in  the  eucharist  is  impossible,  not  only  for 
reason,  but  also  for  faith.  The  most  important  was  an  appeal  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  historic 
sacrifice  upon  the  Cross.  If  what  occurred  on  Calvary  had  satisfied  divine  justice  "once  and 
for  all,"  as  scripture  said,  then  the  act  could  never  be  repeated.  Zwingli  employed  this  argu- 
ment at  the  First  Zurich  Disputation  in  order  to  refute  the  sacraficial  character  of  the  Mass 
(Schlussreden,  Z 1 460;  cf.Auslegen,  Z II  1 1  Iff.,  1 19ff ,  142-4).  Soon  he  was  using  it  as  Ratram- 
nus  of  Corbie  had  done  in  the  9th  century,  to  refute  the  corporeal  presence  as  well:  "Christus 
non  esus  sed  caesus  nobis  est  salutaris"  (Commentary,  pp.  780, 782, 803;  Ad Matth.  Alberum,  Z 
III  340-2, 35 1  ;  Zwingli's  "Predigt"  in  Bern,  19  Jan.,  1 528.  Z  Vl/i  476;  Bekenntnisgenannt,  Z  Vl/ii 
117;  Subsidium,  Z  IV  467;  An  die  Glaubigen  zu  Esslingen,  20  Jul.,  1526,  Z  V  279;  Klare 
Unterrichtung,  Z  IV  812;  Responsio  brevis  ad  epistolam  satis  longam  . . .  in  qua  de  eucharistia 
quaestio  tractatur,  Aug.,  1 526,  Z  V  356;^m/ca  Exegesis,  Z  V  576;  Dass  diese  Worte,  Z  V  S96-1, Fidei 
ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  810;  letter  to  Capito  and  Bucer,  12  Feb.,  153 1,  Z  XI 340-2;  Antibolon,  Z  III  281-2;  cf 
Locher,  "Discord,"  pp.  315-6).  This  emphasis  upon  the  unique  meaning  and  value  of  the 
Cross  has  accordingly  been  seen  as  proof  against  the  charge  of  rationalism  (Commentary,  p. 
792;  Arnica  Exegesis,  Z  V  61 8;  Antwort  iiber  Straussens  Buchlein,  Z  V  502;  Dass  diese  Worte,  Z  V 
880,  884;  Bekenntnis  genannt,  Z  Vl/ii  206-11;  cf  Locher,  "Zwingli's  Theology,"  pp.  226-7; 
"Spirit,"  p.  21;  Zwinglische  Reformation,  p.  224;  Schweizerische  Reformation,  p.  62).  Yet  as 
Zwingli's  "Nestorianism"  indicates,  his  Christology  is  still  determined  by  a  classical  logic 
that  seeks  to  address  complex  problems  in  terms  of  absolute  difference  between  pure  iden- 
tities whose  integrity  is  policed  by  the  law  of  noncontradiction.  The  same  logic  is  operative  in 
the  view  that  a  sacrifice  in  the  Mass  would  contradict  that  of  the  Cross.  The  two  sacrifices 
would  be  separated  by  space  and  time.  Therefore  they  are  not  the  same,  but  different  Since 
Christs  atonement  is  a  unique  event  we  are  faced  with  a  choice:  either  the  Cross  or  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Mass,  one  or  the  other  can  procure  the  grace  of  salvation;  both  cannot.  Previously 
theologians  had  held  that  the  Mass  does  not  "repeat"  so  much  as  it  re-presents,  the  events  of 
the  Cross,  such  that  "the  passion  of  the  Lord  is  the  sacrifice  which  we  offer."  The  historical 
sacrifice  was  indeed  a  unique  and  sufficient  atonement.  The  Mass  merely  pleads  the  merits 
of  that  sacrifice  as  each  day  the  faithful  offer  up  "the  same  body  that  bore  our  sins"  upon  the 
Cross.  The  two  actions  are  distinct  yet  also  in  some  sense  the  same.  Indeed,  they  are  identical, 
though  different  (Pelikan,  Roman  Catholicism,  pp.  117-8;  Catholic  Tradition,  pp.  169-70; 
Medieval  Theology,  p.  190;  Johannes  Cochlaeus  of  the  Sorbonne  reiterated  this  argument  in 
response  to  the  Marburg  discussion:  cited  in  Kohler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  II,  162).  Zwingli's 
second  proof  relies  upon  the  dogma  that  physically,  Christ  has  ascended  to  sit  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father  until  the  day  of  judgment  Now,  Christ's  body  belongs  to  His  humanity, 
and  no  human  body  can  be  in  two  places  at  once.  If  it  is  in  heaven,  it  cannot  also  be  physically 
present  in  the  sacrament  without  contradicting  the  logic  of  identity  and  difference,  which 
God  would  never  do  (Klare  Unterrichtung,  Z IV  773  827-41  ;  Dass  diese  Worte,  Z  V 19%;  Ad  Bill,  et 
Rheg.  epistolas  responsio,  Z IV  904-9;  Fidei  expositio,  S  IV  49-50,  51-2;  Amica  Exegesis,  Z  V  654, 
691-701;  Zwingli's  notes  for  the  Disputation  at  Bern,  Z  Vl/i  372;  "Predigt"  in  Bern,  19  Jan., 
1528,  Z  Vl/i  469,  478-9,  482,  486;  De  convitiis  Eckii,  Z  Vl/iii  277-8;  Subsidium,  Z  IV  467;  De 
eucharistia  quaestio,  Z  V  354;  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  807-9;  the  Marburg  discussion,  pp.  14, 24, 26, 
30-2, 91-2;  Bekenntnisgenannt,  Z  Vl/ii  137;  letter  to  Franz  Lambert  and  the  evangelical  party 
in  Strassburg,  16  Dec,  1 524,  Z  VIII 276;  Zurich's  rejection  oftheT^rrapo/Zfa/ja,  Feb.,  1531,  cited 
in  Kohler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  II,  268;  cf  Commentary,  p.  691  ;  Kohler,  Geisteswelt,  p.  101  ;  Zwingli 
u.  Luther,  1, 102, 307, 663-4;  II,  137, 519-22;  Godefoy,  1351;  Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  p. 
207;  "Zwingli's  Theology,"  pp.  176-7;  Pollet  "Zwinglianisme,"  3792,  3839;  Zwingli,  p.  51). 
Calvin  later  borrowed  this  argument  which  had  also  been  used  by  Wyclif  and  Berengar. 
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Lutherans  and  Catholics  responded  by  appealing  in  different  ways  to  the  omnipotence  of 
God  and  the  hypostatic  union  of  Christ's  two  natures.  God,  they  said,  was  not  subservient  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  space  and  time.  Zwingli  was  again  trying  to  make  human  reason  into  the 
measure  of  divine  power  (Luther,  Dass  diese  Worte,  cited  in  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 497; 
Grosses Bekenntnis, cited ibid,626-S- and atMaTbuTg,pp.S-9, 12-3, 15,25-6,32,41-2,89-91, 115; 
cf  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther.  1, 136;  H,  522;  Potter,  pp.  325, 328.  For  the  Catholic  position  see 
X\iQ  Confutation  of  the  Tetrapolitana, cited  by  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  U,  209;  Fisher,  De  vé-ma^e 
corporis  et  sanguinis,  cited  ibid,  I,  527;  Cochlaeus's  critique  of  the  Marburg  discussion,  cited 
ibid,  II,  162;  the  Council  of  Trent,  cited  in  Locher,  "Discord,"  p.  306  and  Godefoy,  1345, 1351; 
see  also  Pelikan,A/é'c//Vvûr/  Theology,  pp.  117, 193-5;  Catholic  Tradition,  p.  272).  In  fact,  his  Chris- 
tology  comes  near  to  reproducing  the  logic  of  his  eucharistie  doctrine.  This  is  not  surprising, 
inasmuch  as  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  person  of  Christ  represent  similar  problems.  In  each 
case,  two  elements,  one  entirely  natural  and  profane,  the  other  supernatural  and  sacred,  are 
miraculously  and  invisibly  brought  together  within  a  third,  not  entirely  distinct,  element  that 
is  nonetheless  fully  sensible.  Curiously,  theologians  were  not  obliged  to  discover  analogous 
explanations.  Catholics,  e.g.,  teach  transubstantiation  in  the  eucharist,  but  in  Christology  a 
form  of  consubstantiation:  the  divine  and  the  human  natures  forming  a  single  persona  com- 
prising them  both.  This  difference  seems  necessary,  since  the  logic  of  transubstantiation 
would  lead  to  either  the  docetic  or  the  monophysite  heresy.  Yet  transubstantiation  did  not 
become  eucharistie  dogma  until  after  the  Christological  question  had  been  settled.  It  is  con- 
sequently not  for  this  reason  that  consubstantiation  lost  out.  Luther  is  somewhat  more  con- 
sistent. In  Christology  he  retains  the  established  doctrine.  Regarding  the  eucharist  he  adopts 
a  consubstantial  position.  Yet  Luthemas  hold  that  the  substances  of  the  bread  and  wine  are 
merely  supplemented  by  those  of  the  Body  and  Blood,  while  continuing  to  exist  alongside  the 
latter.  There  is  no  analog  of  the  hypostatic  union.  In  Christology,  therefore,  Luther's 
eucharistie  logic  would  produce,  not  the  doctrine  he  actually  professed,  but  something 
resembling  the  Adoptionist  heresies  of  both  the  third  and  the  eighth  centuries.  With  its 
enduring  ontological  distinction  between  components,  this  logic  also  recalls  that  of  Zwingli's 
Nestorianism.  It  is  interesting  that  Nestorius  and  his  associates  were  themselves  troubled  by 
the  "inconsistency"  between  their  traditional  eucharistie  doctrine  and  the  dyophysite  Chris- 
tology they  espoused.  The  one  was  therefore  "adjusted"  to  parallel  the  other  (Pelikan. 
Catholic  Tradition,  pp.  238, 251-2, 267-8).  In  his  own  versions  of  both  the  Supper  and  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  Zwingli  keeps  the  natural  and  supernatural  components  as  far  apart  as  poss- 
ible. In  the  eucharist,  the  divine  component  (which  Zwingli  ultimately  does  profess)  is  not 
present  within  the  material  bread  and  wine,  but  only  in  the  mens  of  the  believing  participant. 
No  exact  parallel  is  possible  in  the  case  of  Christ  but  Zwingli  does  increase  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Son's  two  natures  beyond  what  tradition  would  allow.  The  important  point  is  that 
in  both  cases  he  understands  the  central  distinction  (between  matter  and  spirit  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural,  the  human  and  the  divine)  to  be  a  pure  difference,  or  even  opposition 
(disparata,  avriGeois),  whose  severity  safeguards  the  integrity  of  each  component.  In  par- 
ticular, the  spiritual  must  be  preserved  from  contamination  through  intimate  contact  with 
the  bodily,  the  earthly,  the  material  and  profane  part. 

81  See  also  the  Auslegen,  Z II 25-6;  Von  Klarheit  u.  Gewissheit.  Z I  365, 379;  and  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u. 
Luther,  1, 92;  Locher,  "Zwingli's  Theology,"  pp.  1 58-9,  n.  42b;  Zwinglische  Reformation,  pp.  210- 
3;  Potter,  p.  72.  Cf  Luther's  appeal  to  personal  "conscience"  and  Calvin's  "light  of  inner  per- 
suasion." In  each  case  the  institutionalized  conception  is  reshaped  charismatically  when 
immediate  subjective  certainty  becomes  the  ultimate  criterion  of  religion  knowledge  (Pop- 
kin,  pp.  2-3,  10). 

82  The  most  noteworthy  were  local  radicals  who  by  1525  had  evolved  into  a  loose  federation  of 
small,  more  or  less  independent  groups,  characterized  by  their  repudiation  of  infant  baptism 
(Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  pp.  131-6;  Schweizerische  Reformation,  pp.  37,  40;  Pollet 
"Zwinglianisme,"  3813,  3820-1;  Zwingli,  p.  66;  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther.  I,  81-2,  823;  Cour- 
voisier,  pp.  63-4;  Potter,  pp.  1 56, 228;  McNeill,  pp.  39-45).  Zwingli  argued  against  them,  but  the 
affinities  were  strong  enough  for  conservative  opponents  to  regard  him  as  their  master 
(Locher,  Schweizerische  Reformation,  p.  68;  Pollet  "Zwinglianisme,"  3819-20;  Potter,  pp. 
167,  228). 
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83  Cf.  Potter,  pp.  72-3. 295.  This  does  not  mean  that  reason  replaces  faith  as  the  essential  inter- 
pretive agent.  But  it  does  mean  that  for  Zwingli,  as  for  most  theologians,  formal  rationality  is 
the  norm  of  scriptural  exegesis,  while  a  correct  reading  of  scripture  remains  the  principal 
means  by  which  the  true  faith  may  be  demonstrated.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  still  depends 
upon  what  one  considers  an  inconsistency,  and  traditionalists  continued  to  stress  the  dif- 
ference between  divine  and  human  rationality. 

84  I  shall  also  begin  to  offer  a  more  critical  view  of  Zwingli,  even  "building  a  case"  against  him. 
Some  may  object  that  this  is  "not  the  function  of  the  historian,"  but  I  cannot  agree.  Neutrality 
towards  the  past  is  itself  an  historically  determined  ideal  that  has  won  favor  in  Reformation 
studies  largely  out  of  embarrassment  over  the  excesses  committed  by  the  confessionally 
motivated  scholarship  of  the  past  (cf  Kohler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 8-15).  This  is  commendable, 
however,  only  insofar  as  it  does  not  diminish  one's  critical  faculties  by  restricting  them  to  the 
tasks  of  disciplinary  self-reflection.  For  some  features  of  the  past  may  still  be  worth  criticiz- 
ing, especially  if  they  continue  to  be  prevalent.  Special  pleading  and  moralistic  blame  or 
praise  are  of  course  obnoxious.  Yet  even  the  most  tendential  approach  may  offer  insights  not 
readily  accessible  to  disinterested,  "value-free"  investigations.  To  the  extent  that  it  approaches 
value-neutrality,  on  the  other  hand,  historiography  risks  becoming  mere  reportage:  a  series 
of  descriptive  or  analytic  discussions,  perhaps  with  some  ultimately  synthetic  intent,  but  no 
rationale  or  significance  that  historiography  itself  could  account  for.  Without  countenanc- 
ing distortion,  unfairness,  or  the  arrogance  of  judgmental  presentmindedness.  I  should  pre- 
fer a  revival  of  that  often  intensely  critical  spirit  of  earlier  scholarship.  Accurate  descriptions 
and  analysis  are  certainly  indispensible.  But  historiography,  and  intellectual  historiography 
in  particular,  should.  I  think,  be  more  than  a  strictly  documentary  exercise.  It  should  aim  to 
affect  the  world,  not  just  to  describe  it. 

85  Cf  Conclusions  of  the  First  Zurich  Disputation,  Z 1 559, 561  ;  DerHirt,  Z  III  22;Amica  Exegesis, 
Z  V  564,  58 Iff.  710,  732-3;  Freundliche  Verglimpfung,  Z  V  773. 

86  For  the  idea  that  faith  alone  is  the  master  of  meaning  and  authorizes  figurative  readings,  see 
also  Arnica  Exegesis,  Z  V  581-3.  663;  Freundliche  Verglimpfung,  Z  V  773;  and  Pollet, 
"Zwinglianisme,"  3772,  which  regards  Zwingli's  use  of  the  form/content  distinction  as  just 
one  manifestation  of  a  "dialectique  de  l'extérieur  et  de  l'intérieur"  that  runs  through  his  entire 
theology.  What  Pollet  and  others  do  not  sufficiently  stress  is  the  role  played  by  the  law  of  non- 
contradiction in  determining  why  faith  requires  a  figurative  reading  particularly  in  this 
case. 

87  Pelikan,  Medieval  Theology,  p.  41. 

88  Ibid,  pp.  39-40. 

89  Pollet,  Zwingli,  p.  86;  Locher,  "Das  Geschichtsbild  Huldrych  Zwinglis,"  in  Theologische 
Zeitschrift,  IX  1953,  284. 

90  See,  Q.g.,AdMatth.  Alberum,  Z  III  345;  Subsidium,  Z IV  480-2;  Klare  Untenichtung,  Z IV  842-4; 
also  Potter,  p.  43. 

91  Traditionalists  always  gave  approximately  the  same  response:  It  might  be  possible  to  read  the 
chief  eucharistie  texts  otherwise  than  they  have  usually  been  read,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
so.  There  is  no  compelling  reason  why  the  literal  should  be  abandoned.  It  is  as  possible  as  any 
figurative  reading,  and  amongst  equally  possible  readings  that  which  tradition  and  the 
Church  approves,  said  Catholics,  is  to  be  preferred.  Luther  favored  the  simplest,  most 
obvious  reading,  which  in  this  instance  was  the  traditional  one.  In  the  absence  of  clear  scrip- 
tural passages  to  the  contrary,  "This  is  my  body"  meant  what  it  seemed  to  say.  Zwingli,  for  his 
part,  always  believed  he  had  found  compelling  proof,  both  in  scripture  (John  6:63)  and  in  the 
fact  that  a  literal  reading  would  involve  onto-logical  self-contradictions.  Without  his  hier- 
archical opposition  between  spirit  and  matter,  however,  Luther  and  the  Catholics  could 
never  be  forced  to  concede  the  point.  They  agreed  that  the  bodily  presence  exceeded  the  grasp 
of  the  ordinary  rational  mind,  but  would  never  allow  that  it  was  actually  contrary  to  reason. 

92  Cf  Arnica  Exegesis,  Z  V  739;  Freundliche  Verglimpfung,  Z  V  778;  Responsio  ad  epistolam 
Bugenhagii,  Z IV  515;AdMauh.  Alberum,  Z  III  345, 2>5\;  Klare  Untenichtung,  Z  IV  844-7;  Fidei 
Expositio,  S  IV  46-7;  53-4;  Subsidium,  Z  IV  470-2;  De  convitiis  Eckii,  Z  Vl/iii  253-8;  letter  to 
Capito  and  Bucer,  Z  XI 340-2;  also  Kohler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 92-3.  Apparently  having  come 
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by  himself  to  a  symbolic  conception  of  the  eucharist  some  time  during  the  early  1520's. 
Zwingli  borrowed  the  tropological  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution  from  a  letter  con- 
taining a  brief  treatise  by  Comelis  Hendrixzoon  Hoen  (Honius),  a  Dutch  lawyer  and  disciple 
of  Wesel  Gansfoort.  The  letter  (Z  IV  512fT.)  was  not  addressed  to  Zwingli.  and  reached  him 
only  after  Luther,  Bucer,  and  Oecolampadius  had  seen  it.  Hoen's  treatise  is  in  fact  remark- 
able for  the  extent  to  which  it  anticipates  Zwingli's  eucharistie  doctrine. 

93  ClAmica Exegesis, ZW673\Antwort uberStraussensBuchlein, Z V 500; Ad Matth. Alberum, Z III 
336-43, 351;  letter  to  Myconius,  Z  VIII 276;  Zwingli's  notes  for  an  explication  of  the  5th  Mar- 
burg Article,  Z  Vl/ii  549-50;  De  convitiis  Eckii,  Z  Vl/iii  253-6, 265, 27 1-3;  Fidei  expositio,  S IV  53; 
Bekenntnis  genannt,  Z  Vl/ii  200;  Ad  Bill,  et  Rheg.  epistolas  responsio,  Z IV  902-3;  letter  to  Capito 
and  Bucer,  Z  XI 340-2;  also  Locher,  "Zwingli's  Theology,"  pp.  2 1 5,  n.  325, 216;  Kôhler,  Zwingli 
u.  Luther,  I,  80;  II,  136. 

94  Cf  Schlussreden,  Z 1 460;  Auslegen,  Z II 127, 130, 137, 142-4;  Zurich's  Christliche  Antwort . . .  an 
BischofHugo,  Z  III  221-S:Ad  Matth.  Alberum,  Z  III  346-9,  351;  De  canone  missae,  Z  II  579-83, 
585;  Ad  Bill,  et  Rheg.  epistolas  responsio,  Z  IV  902-3, 938;  Antwort  uber  Straussens  Buchlein,  Z  V 
471-2;  Freundliche  Verglimpfung,  Z  V  777;  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  803-6,  811-2;  Fidei  expositio,  S  IV 
54;  Brevis  commemoratio,  S  Vl/ii  10;  De  convitiis  Eckii,  Z  Vl/iii  253-6, 27 1  ;  Bekenntnis genannt,  Z 
Vl/ii  202. 

95  The  idea  of  the  eucharist  as  God's  means  of  confirming  His  remission  of  sins  is  characteristic 
of  Lutheran  theology.  It  appears  in  Zwingli's  early  work  (e.g.,  ihtAuslegen,  Z II  122, 125, 127, 
134, 142-4),  but  only  seldom  thereafter  (e.g.,  De  cow  v/r/w  £c/:/7,  Z  Vl/iii  249-91).  From  the  time  of 
the  letter  to  Alber,  Zwingli  considers  Christ  Himself  to  be  both  gratia  praestita  Dei  and  our 
own  pignus  gratiae  {Commentary,  p.  787;  cf  Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  p.  296; 
Schweizerische  Reformation,  pp.  61-2;  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  II,  429). 

96  Thus  Zwingli  was  able  to  employ  the  notion  of  a  spiritual  repast  {manducatio  spiritualis. 
spiritualiter  edere)  while  denying  it  to  his  opponents.  These  still  maintained  that  the  corporeal 
Body  is  actually  ingested,  whereas  Zwingli  saw  only  a  rhetorically  compelling  manner  of  des- 
cribing the  nature  and  effects  of  a  belief  in  Christ. 

To  eat  the  body  of  Christ  spiritually  is  nothing  other  than  to  trust  with  heart  and 
soul  upon  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  through  Christ,  that  is,  to  have  the 
assurance  of  an  unbroken  faith  that  God  will  give  us  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
the  joy  of  eternal  salvation  for  the  sake  of  His  Son,  who  gave  himself  for  us  and 
reconciled  the  divine  righteousness  to  us  {Fidei  expositio,  S  IV  53). 

The  soul  can  be  nourished  only  a  spiritual,  purely  ideal  manner.  Every  physical,  bodily  com- 
ponent is  strictly  excluded.  God  is  pure  spirit  and  so  has  no  ontological  relation  {naturalis 
coniunctio)  to  the  physical,  material  elements  of  bread  and  wine.  There  is  neither  a  physical 
eating  nor  a  spiritual  eating  of  a  physical  body,  but  only  a  spiritual  "eating"  of  pure  spirit. 
Scriptural  references  to  the  Body  and  Blood  could,  on  this  understanding,  be  taken  as 
references  to  the  word  of  God  which  is  the  true  "substance"  of  faith.  Zwingli  had  apparently 
begun  reading  this  way  as  early  as  the  explication  of  John  6  in  hisAuslegen  (Z II 43, 141-4),  and 
the  notion  of  a  purely  spiritual  repast  is  fairly  well  defined  in  the  Commentary.  See  also  De 
canone  missae,  Z  II  592;  Fidei  expositio,  S  IV  53-4;  Ad  Matth.  Alberum,  Z  III  336-43;  Amica 
Exegesis,  Z  V  576;  Brevis  commemoratio,  S  Vl/ii  10;  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  803-12.  Cf  Locher, 
Zwinglische  Reformation,  p.  324;  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 321-2, 815, 819;  II,  152, 522;  Cour- 
voisier,  p.  71.  After  Marburg,  and  apparently  under  Bucer's  influence,  Zwingli  also  rein- 
troduced the  idea  of  a  sacramental  eating  {Sacramentaliter  edere),  having  first  redefined  it 
("quum  proprie  volumus  loqui")  to  mean  the  action  of  representing  publically  by  means  of 
symbols  that  which  one  does  inwardly  through  the  act  of  faith  {Fidei  expositio,  S IV  53-4, 74). 
In  this  sense,  the  entire  sacrament  became  a  material  figure,  a  mere  reflective  image  of  the 
true  meal,  which  is  internal  and  spiritual  only. 

97  The  conception  of  the  rite  as  a  symbolic  commemoration  is  also  present  in  the  letter  from 
Hoen.  His  association  with  the  Devotio  modema  brings  Erasmus  back  into  the  picture 
(Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I,  63-4).  Despite  the  relative  moderation  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
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uncertainty  of  his  position,  scholars  have  commonly  regarded  the  Dutch  humanist  as 
Zwingli's  true  inspiration  for  both  this  doctrine  and  the  necessary  re-reading  of  scripture 
(see,  e.g..  Baur,  Zwinglis  Théologie,  II,  268ff.,  Adolf  Zahn,  Zwinglis  Verdienste  urn  die  biblische 
Abendmahlslehre,  Stuttgart,  1884,  cited  in  Kohler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1,  1-2;  Friedrich  Loofs, 
Leitfaden  zum  Studium  der  Dogmengeschichte,  Halle,  1906,  p.  798;  and  Kohler,  Zwingli  u. 
Luther,  1, 56).  Both  were  also  suggested  by  W^chf,  however  (Reinhold  Seeberg,  Dogmengeschichte, 
III,  792),  and  in  the  12th  century  Peter  Lombard  had  stigmatized  the  symbolic  doctrine  in  his 
Sententiae.  For  Berengar  of  Tours,  while  nearer  in  many  respects  to  Lutheran  consubstantia- 
tion,  had  maintained  that  the  Body  eaten  from  the  altar  is  not  the  true,  historical  Body,  but 
only  a  "shadow,"  a  "figure,"  or  a  "sign"  thereof  (Pelikan,A/^£//>va/  Theology,  p.  219;  cf  pp.  186, 
188-9, 192;  also  Knowles,  pp.  94-5).  He  may  also  have  proposed  an  appropriately  figurative 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution  (Pelikan,  Medieval  Theology,  p.  201).  Followers  of 
Berengar  went  further,  maintaining  that  no  Body  and  Blood  are  present  at  all;  that  it  is  the 
bread  and  wine  that  are  "figures";  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  in  the  Mass,  since  Christ  can  die 
but  once;  that  the  words  "This  is  my  body"  should  be  understood  to  mean  "This  is  a  sign  and 
remembrance  of  the  suffering  of  my  body,"  etc.  (ibid,  pp.  206,  234-5).  In  the  9th  century, 
moreover,  John  Scotus  Erigena  had  taught  that  "the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  not  the  true 
body  and  the  true  blood  of  the  Lord,  but  only  a  memorial  of  His  true  body  and  blood,"  a 
"type,"  a  "symbol,"  or  an  "analogy"  of  our  "spiritual  participation"  in  Christ  who,  though  still 
actually  present  according  to  both  natures,  is  only  sacrificed  in  a  "spiritual"  manner.  His 
flesh  being  eaten  by  the  participants  "mente  non  dente"  (ibid,  p.  96).  And  finally,  at  roughly 
the  same  time,  Ratramnus  was  teaching  that  the  bread  and  wine  become  the  true  Body  and 
Blood  virtually  only  and  not  substantially,  so  that  the  Body  and  Blood  in  the  eucharist  can- 
not be  identified  with  the  historical,  corporeal  Body  and  Blood.  The  one  merely  "resembles" 
the  other  which  alone  could  be  called  "real."  The  divine  force  of  Christ  is  indeed  present 
within  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  but  they  in  themselves  are  properly  called  an 
"image,"  "appearance,"  or  "figure"  of  the  real  Body  and  Blood.  In  the  words  of  institution,  e^r 
means  figurât  (ibid,  pp.  75-80,  186;  McNeill,  pp.  46-7). 

98  Cf  Subsidium,  Z  IV  480-2. 

99  The  importance  of  this  chapter  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  for  BuUinger  and  Calvin  were 
both  indebted  to  it  (cf  Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformtion,  p.  298.  n.  131,  and  "Zwingli's  Theol- 
ogy," p.  224,  n.  360,  which  relate  Zwingli's  sacramental  doctrine  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism). 
Zwingli's  subsequent  formulations  (e.g.,  in  Fidei  expositio)  deviate  only  in  minor  ways  (cf 
Locher,  Schweizerische  Reformation,  p.  53;  PoUet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3814).  Historically,  any 
controversy  over  the  eucharist  was  bound  to  have  an  impact  upon  one's  understanding  of  all 
the  sacraments,  and  Zwingli's  doctrine  of  the  latter  was  indeed  fully  formulated  only  after  his 
discovery  of  the  figurative/symbolic  conception  of  the  former  (cf  Locher,  "Zwingli's  Theol- 
ogy," pp.  214-5). 

100  VtWkdin,  Medieval  Theology,  pp.  207-8;  Catholic  Tradition,  pp.  305-6. 

101  Cf  Von  der  Taufe,  Z IV  217-8;  Klare  Unterrichtung,  Z IV  793;  Bekenntnis genannt,  Z  Vl/ii  200-2; 
Fidei  ratio,ZVl/nS05-6,Auslegen,ZU  121-2, 125;  Fidei  expositio,SYV  46-1;  De  convitiisEckii,Z 
Vl/iii  253-68.  See  also  PoUet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3817-8.  Ratramnus  had  employed  a  similar 
argument  in  the  9th  century  when  he  maintained  that,  as  an  "image,"  "appearance,"  or 
"figure"  of  something  sacred,  a  sacrament  cannot  objectively  be,  contain,  or  conceal  what  it 
represents  (Pelikan,  Medieval  Theology,  pp.  75-80).  Berengar  and  his  followers  repeated  this 
line  (ibid,  pp.  199-200,  206).  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  shared  the  orthodox  view  that  the 
signifying  functions  of  the  sacrament  do  not  prohibit  the  signified  from  becoming  objec- 
tively present  at  the  same  time  (see,  e.g.,  his  Von  Anbeten  des  Sakraments  des  heiligen  Leichnams 
Christi  (1523),  cited  in  Kohler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 482;  Council  of  Trent  (1551),  Session  XIII, 
canon  3,  cited  in  Godefoy,  1351;  also  Pelikan,  Medieval  Theology,  pp.  199-201).  The  sac- 
raments mediate  God's  invisibly  working  power.  They  convey  the  benefits  of  His  grace  to  the 
soul  of  the  believing  communicant.  This  extraordinary  function  makes  the  term  "sign" 
appropriate  but  inadequate  (Pelikan,  Medieval  Theology,  pp.  207-8).  It  is  appropriate  because 
the  simultaneous  presence  of  the  signified  does  not  mean  that  the  two  collapse  together.  The 
visible  elements  remain  external,  producing  their  impression  upon  the  senses,  while  God's 
saving  grace  enters  the  soul  in  a  spiritual  way,  just  as  the  signified  ordinarily  does.  The 
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eucharist  was  admittedly  more  perplexing,  for  here  it  is  not  only  grace,  but  the  more  imme- 
diate, historical  and  material,  signified,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  becomes  present. 
And  this  Body  and  Blood  are  present  together  with,  or  in  the  form  of,  the  signifying  bread  and 
wine.  Even  here,  however,  the  necessary  distance  between  signum  and  res  is  preserved  in  the 
difference  between  the  visible  accidents  and  the  invisible  substance  they  signify  (Council  of 
Trent,  Session  XIII,  canon  2,  cited  F.  Jansen,  "Eucharistiques  (Accidents),"  in  Dictionnaire  de 
Théologie  Catholique,  V/ii  (Paris,  1913),  1450-1;  Radbertus,  De  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini,  2, 
cited  in  PeUkan, Medieval  Theology,  pp.  75-6;  and  numerous  others  cited  ibid,  pp.  201-2).  Thus, 
the  debate  over  the  real  presence  could  not  be  settled  by  the  theory  of  the  sign,  for  all  were  able 
to  deploy  it.  The  relative  futility  of  their  manoeuvres  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  each  side 
was  also  begging  the  important  question.  Classical  semiotics  maintains  the  absence  of  the 
signified  except  in  the  mind  of  the  observer.  To  view  the  eucharist  in  these  terms  meant  pre- 
suming that  it  is  a  sign  like  any  other.  But  the  theological  tradition  had  always  regarded  the 
eucharist  as  a  miracle.  The  ordinary  sign  was  an  inadequate  model.  Where  Zwingli  argued 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  signs,  therefore  the  signified  cannot  be  physically  present, 
traditionalists  simply  maintained  that,  since  the  signified  is  physically  present,  the  eucharist 
is  no  ordinary  sign.  Everything  ultimately  turned  upon  their  reasons  for  believing  the  Body 
and  Blood  are  present:  tradition  and  the  words  Hoc  est  corpus  meum. 

102  Deprovidentia,  Z  Vl/iii  165-7;  Deconvitiis  Eckii,  Z  Vl/iii  271-5;  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  806;  the  Mar- 
burg discussion,  p.  30;  cf  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3817-8.  For  orthodox  Catholics,  the  sac- 
raments both  signify  the  transcendent  reality  of  the  spirit  and  serve  as  the  means  by  which 
that  reality  becomes  objectively  present.  Lutherans  retained  a  good  measure  of  that  objec- 
tivity, at  least  in  the  eucharist  (cf.  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I,  59). 

103  Brevis  commemoratio,  S  Vl/ii  10,  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  803-5;  cf  Courvoisier,  pp.  63-4;  Locher, 
"Zwingli's  Theology."  pp.  216,  216-7,  n.  327. 

104  See  dàso  Auslegen,  Z II  143;  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  81 1-2;  Bekenntnis genannt,  Z  Vl/ii  200-2;  Decon- 
vitiis Eckii,  Z  Vl/iii  253-265;  cf  Augustine,  On  Christian  Doctrine,  II.  1;  also  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u. 
Luther,  II,  136.  Unfortunately,  with  few  options  remaining,  Zwingli  was  obliged  to  explain  the 
peculiar  sanctity  and  effectiveness  of  the  sacraments  largely  in  concrete  historical  terms 
(their  institution  by  Christ  himself).  Consequently,  even  Calvin  was  included  in  call  his  doc- 
trine "profane."  Today  most  Protestants  are  apt  to  agree  that  Zwingli  went  too  far  in  dissociat- 
ing the  sign  from  what  it  signifies,  the  material  elements  from  spiritual  grace,  so  that  the 
relation  between  them  ultimately  seems  arbitrary  and  the  "essential,  underlying  unity"  of  the 
sacramenf  s  two  natures  is  lost  (Bromily,  pp.  126-7. 181-2).  While  this  view  may  be  too  harsh 
(cf  my  p.  333  below),  it  is  true  that  Zwingli's  doctrine  did  not  enable  him  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  that  more  than  simply  historical  relation  of  which  he  himself  was  at  times 
aware. 

105  Cf  Fidei expositio,  S IV46-7.  Calvin,  while  advancing  to  a  more  mystical,  hence  in  certain  ways 
more  "objective,"  conception  of  the  Supper,  nevertheless  held  to  a  doctrine  that  is  more 
Zwinglian  than  Catholic  or  Lutheran,  in  that  all  the  sacraments  are  still  regarded  as  sensible 
signs  that  do  not  themselves  "contain"  the  grace  that  they  signify  (see,  e.g..  Institutes,  IV, 
14,  i). 

106  Cf  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3812-3;  also  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  803-6;  and  Deconvitiis  Eckii,  Z  VI/ 
iii  271.  Like  Luther,  Zwingli  had  earlier  regarded  the  sacraments  as  a  pledge  made  by  God 
and  a  seal  which  the  Lord  sets  upon  His  gift  of  grace  to  confirm  it.  By  the  time  of  the  letter  to 
Alber,  the  direction  of  this  gesture  had  been  reversed  and  its  value  accordingly  reduced  (cf 
W.  Niesel,  "Zwinglis  'spatere'  Sakramentsanschauung,"  in  Theologische  Blatter,  No.  1 1, 1932, 
cols.  12-8).  Calvin's  view  was  nearer  to  Luther's  at  this  point. 

107  The  logic  of  Zwingli's  view  points  away  from  infant  baptism,  but  here  he  became  a  defender 
of  established  practice  and  belief  (see,  e.g..  Von  der  Taufe,  Z IV 1 88-337;.4«m'orr  uberHubmaiers 
Taujbuchlien,  Z IV  511-641;  In  Catabaptistarum  strophes  elenchus,  Z  VI  Iff., De sacremento  bap- 
tismi,  S  III  571ff  ;  also  his  discussions  in  the  Commentary,  pp.  763-73;  theAuslegen,  Z II 103-1 1; 
Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  800-6;  and  Fidei  expositio,  S IV  66-7).  Theoretically,  his  case  was  not  very  per- 
suasive, especially  after  the  Reformer's  own  criterion  of  scriptural  precedent  was  invoked 
against  him.  The  Council,  however,  continued  to  require  infant  baptism  in  Zurich. 
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108  Cf. Fidei ratio,  Z Vl/ii  803-6, 8 1  \-2\Bekenntnisgenannt, Z Vl/ii 202\ Auslegen,  Z II 143; Ad Matth. 
Alberum,  Z  III  348.  See  also  Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  p.  298;  "Zwingli's  Theology,"  p. 
215;  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I,  80,  82;  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3814-5;  Courvoisier,  p.  63; 
Potter,  p.  189;  Tillich,  p.  260. 

109  C{.DeconvitiisEckii,ZVl/in256-62;Fideiexpositio,  S IV  46-7, 55-S;  De  sacremento  baptismi,  S  III 
575;  Brevis  commemoratio,  S  Vl/ii  10;  Bekenntnis  genannt,  Z  Vl/ii  200.  See  also  pollet, 
"Zwinglianisme,"  3814-5;  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I,  80;  Tillich,  p.  260. 

1 10  See  in  particular  .4w/ca  Exegesis,  Z  V  587-9,  but  also  any  of  Zwingli's  subsequent  discussions, 
e.g.,Bekenntnisgenannt, Zyi/n202;  the  letter  to  Capito  and  Bucer,  Z  XI 340-2;  F/W«rafto,ZVI/ 
ii  806;  Zurich  to  Basle  a  propos  of  the  Tetrapolitana  (Mar.,  1531),  cited  in  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u. 
Luther,  II,  272.  See  also  the  second  part  of  Line  klare  Unterrichtung  (Z  IV  810-41),  where  the 
idea  is  already  strongly  implied.  Cf  Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  p.  334;  Kôhler,  Zwingli 
u.  Luther,  1, 5, 817;  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3838;  Potter,  p.  306;  McNeill,  p.  46.  In  Zwinglische 
Reformation,  pp.  287,  290,  Locher  also  makes  the  plausible  assertion  that  Zwingli  had 
believed  in  a  spiritual  real  presence  all  along. 

1 1 1  De providentia,  Z  Vl/iii  165-9;  De  convitiis  Eckii,  Z  Vl/iii  256-65;  Freundliche  Verglimpfung,  Z  V 
19\;  Arnica  Exegesis,  Z  V  670-3. 

112  Arnica  Exegesis,  Z  V  587-9;  Zwingli's  second  letter  to  the  Evangelicals  of  Esslingen  (16  Oct, 
1526),  Z  V  420-2;  Ad  Matth.  Alberum,  Z  III  341;  Brevis  commemoratio,  S  Vl/ii  10;  De  convitiis 
Eckii,ZVl/m2S0-\;  Freundliche  Verglimpfung,ZVlS9-9l;Bekenntnisgenannt,ZVl/n  101, 141- 
2, 201, 210-1 1;  the  15th  Marburg  Article,  Z  Vl/ii  523,  and  Zwingli's  notes  for  a  public  explica- 
tion, ibid,  551.  Cf.  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3839;  Courvoisier,  p.  69;  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther, 
I,  826. 

1 13  Arnica  Exegesis,  Z  V  572-5,  586-91, 604-9, 621-6, 660, 671-7;  Freundliche  Verglimpfung,  Z  V  789- 
91;  Bekenntnis  genannt,  Z  Vl/ii  141-2,  201-3;  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  806;  the  letter  to  Capito  and 
Bucer,  Z  XI 340-2;  Fidei  expositio,  S IV  5 1  -2.  Cf  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 1 0, 8 19, 826;  II,  1 32- 
3,  194ff.;  Potter,  p.  329. 

114  Commentary,  p.  807;  Klare  Unterrichtung,  Z  IV  861;  Amica  Exegesis,  Z  V  640-3;  Ad  Matth. 
Alberum,  Z  III  348.  Cf  Julius  Schweizer,  Reformierte  Abendmahlsgestaltung  in  der  Schau 
Zwinglis  (Basle,  1954),  pp.  45-6,  50,  58-9,  82-5,  103-4,  108. 

1 1 5  Bekenntnis  genannt,  Z  Vl/ii  200-2;  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  805-6;  Amica  Exegesis,  Z  V  626, 660, 67 1  -7; 
the  Marburg  discussion,  pp.  13 1-5;  the  15th  Marburg  Article,  Z  Vl/ii  523,  and  Zwingli's  notes 
for  its  explication,  ibid,  551;  Bucer,  with  reference  to  Marburg,  cited  in  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u. 
Luther,  II,  155;  and  Zwingli's  letter  to  Capito  and  Bucer,  Z  XI  340-2.  Cf  Kôhler,  Zwingli  und 
Luther,  II,  113-7,  132-3;  Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  p.  332. 

116  Luther,  Dass  diese  Worte,  cited  in  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I,  496,  501-4;  Luther's  letter  to 
Karlstadt,  cited  ibid,  560;  Luther  at  Marburg,  pp.  18-20,  30-1,  131-5;  Eck,  cited  in  Kôhler, 
Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 828;  the  Confutation  of  the  Tetrapolitana,  cited  ibid,  II,  210.  Cf  ibid,  1, 822;  II, 
133, 135-6;  Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  p.  332.  The  doctrine  of  an  exclusively  spiritual 
presence  had  consequently  been  condemned  whenever  it  had  appeared  in  the  past  (e.g.,  in 
Scotus  Erigena,  Berengar  of  Tours,  or  Wyclif),  and  continued  to  be  condemned  even  after 
Calvin  had  modified  it  in  traditional  directions  (cf  Pelikan,  Medieval  Theology,  pp.  96, 196; 
Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  p.  291;  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I,  819). 

1 17  Amica  Exegesis,  Z  V  726;  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  804-6;  De  convitiis  Eckii,  Z  Vl/iii  256-65;  Auslegen,  Z 
II  136-8,  141,  144,  150;  Brevis  commemoratio,  S  Vl/ii  10;  Freundliche  Verglimpfung,  Z  V  791; 
Bekenntnis  genannt,  Z  Vl/ii  141-2, 201-2;  the  Marburg  discussion,  p.  30;  Zwingli's  notes  for  a 
public  explication  of  the  15th  Article,  Z  Vl/ii  551;  his  letter  to  Capito  and  Bucer,  Z  XI 340-2; 
Zurich  to  Basle  à  propos  of  the  Tetrapolitana,  cited  in  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  II,  272;  cf  ibid, 
519-22;  Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  pp.  222-3;  "Discord,"  pp.  3 14-5,  n.  24, 315-7;  McNeill, 
p.  46;  Tillich,  pp.  260-1. 

1 18  See,  e.g.,  Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  pp.  222, 287, 290;  "Discord,"  pp.  314, 332-3;  Kôhler, 
Zwingli  u.  Luther,  II,  137. 

119  Kôhler,  Zwm^/Zw.Lwr/ier,  1, 486,540, 67 1,8 17, 826, 837;  II,  %,  125-6, 132-3, 136-7,214-5,272,431, 
520-1,  523;  Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  pp.  222-3;  "Zwingli's  Theology,"  p.  224. 
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120  The  logic  of  Zwingli's  doctrine  thus  comes  to  parallel  that  of  (extreme)  medieval  realism 
regarding  the  nature  of  universals  and  our  conceptual  knowledge  of  them.  This  suggests  a 
further  affinity  with  the  older  scholasticism.  Cf.  Pollet,  Zwingli.  p.  87,  n.  3,  p.  91,  n.  4,  and 
Locher's  response,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  p.  222  and  223,  n.  284.  See  also  Potter,  p.  312. 

121  Arnica  Exegesis,  Z  V  587-9;  Commentary,  pp.  787, 817;  letter  to  Urbanus  Rhegius  (  16  Oct.  1526), 
Z  VIII  739;  Bekenntnis  genannt,  Z  Vl/ii  202,  210.  Cf  Locher,  "Zwingli's  Theology,"  p.  224; 
Zwinglische  Reformation,  pp.  223, 332;  KOhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  \,  16-1, 484, 817;  II,  522;  Cour- 
voisier,  p.  69. 

122  ApologeticusArcheteles,  Z 1 3 19.  Cf.  Gottfried  Locher,  "Huldrych  Zwingli's  Message"  (1957),  in 
Zwingli's  Thought,  p.  33;  "Das  Geschichtsbild  Huldrych  Zwinglis,"  p.  84;  "Zwingli's  Theol- 
ogy," pp.  156-60;  "Discord,"  pp.  307-8;  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  II,  94. 

123  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  I,  817. 

124  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  806;  cf  De  convitiis  Eckii,  Z  Vl/iii  256-61;  Fidei  expositio,  S  IV  46.  See  also 
Kôhler,  Zwingli  und  Luther,  II,  521,  n.  3. 

125  ŒAuslegen,  Z  II  128-37;  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  803-5;  Fidei  expositio,  S  IV  46-7,  54-6;  Brevis  com- 
memoratio,  S  Vl/ii  10;  Amica  Exegesis,  Z  V  665-6;  De  convitiis  Eckii,  Z  Vl/iii  265-75.  See  also 
Follet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  381 1, 3813, 3816-8;  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 80-2;  II,  73, 152;  Pot- 
ter, p.  189. 

126  Cf. Deprovidentia,  Z Vl/iii  165-1  ^Antwort uber Straussens BUchlein,  Z V  500;^m/ca Exegesis,  Z V 
673.  See  also  Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  p.  332;  Courvoisier,  pp.  63-4;  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u. 
Luther,  II,  126.  In  his  earlier  work,  Zwingli  retained  the  idea  that  the  sacraments  could 
strengthen  faith  (see  n.  95  above).  Calvin,  in  restoring  it  sided  with  Luther.  He  agreed  with 
Zwingli,  however,  that  the  sacraments  do  not  confer  grace  but  presuppose  it,  and  that  they  are 
not  necessary  for  salvation  {Institutes,  IV.  14,  i,  xxii). 

127  Fidei  expositio,  S IV  57;  De  convitiis  Eckii,  Z  Vl/iii  271-5.  Cf  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3815-6, 
3818;  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  II,  216. 

128  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  1, 88-9;  II,  136;  Pollet,  "Zwinglianisme,"  3817-8, 383 1;  Potter,  pp.  336- 
7. 

129  "Properly"  speaking,  the  "logic"  of  metaphor  is  nearer  to  that  of  consubstantiation  because  a 
word  or  phrase  that  functions  metaphorically  always  retains  something  of  its  literal  sense, 
combined  in  a  rather  imprecise,  perhaps  ultimately  undecidable,  fashion  with  the  figurative. 
It  was  precisely  for  this  sort  of  duplicity  that  Zwingli  found  Lutheran  consubstantiation  even 
more  offensive  than  Catholic  doctrine.  To  the  extent  that  what  he  himself  had  in  mind  was 
actually  a  métonymie  substitution  ("is"  stands  for  "signifies"),  his  interpretation  of  the 
passage  results  instead  in  an  analog  of  transubstantiation.  Traditionalists  condemned  every 
idea  of  a  figurative  interpretation,  though  without  reading  Chrisf  s  words  in  a  simply  literal 
way  themselves.  Luther's  opponents  often  noted  that  his  consubstantial  doctrine  required 
Christ  to  mean  "This  is  both  my  body  and  also  bread."  To  argue,  as  both  Luther  and  the 
Catholics  did,  that  the  bread  and  wine  signify  the  Body  and  Blood  and  at  the  same  time 
become  what  they  signify,  also  implies  that  the  words  of  institution  have  a  multiple  sense. 
The  problem  for  Zwingli  is  that  he  considers  the  both/and  logic  of  the  Catholic  and, 
especially,  the  Lutheran  position  to  be  formally  absurd.  Yet  the  same  logic  is  basic  to  the 
theory  of  figurative  usage  that  would  justify  his  alternative.  His  understanding  of  the  material 
rite,  on  the  other  hand,  recalls  the  old  ideal  of  univocal  signification.  The  bread  and  wine 
have  only  their  natural  substance.  They  function  merely  as  symbols  or  signs.  That  which  they 
signify  may  become  spiritually  present  in  mente,  where  a  union  is  (somehow)  effected  with  the 
spiritualized  substance  of  the  signifier.  The  fact  that  this  all  takes  place  only  for  an  already 
believing  subject  suggests  the  sort  of  relativism  that  Zwingli's  opponents  thought  they  detec- 
ted in  his  approach  to  scripture.  The  greater  "objectivity"  of  a  corporeal  presence  in  the  physi- 
cal elements  -  a  presence  for  believer  and  unbeliever  alike  -  would  in  any  case  fit  better  with 
legitimate  theories  of  metaphor,  where  figurative  meanings  are  normally  not  considered 
entirely  dependent  upon  subjective  faith. 

130  Catholic  orthodoxy  had  no  objection  to  Zwingli's  basic  metaphysical  premise,  and  conse- 
quently preferred  trans-  to  consubstantiation.  It  got  around  the  problem  of  self-identity  by 
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appealing  to  Aristotle,  who  located  true  being  exclusively  in  the  nonsensible  substance  and 
regarded  the  accident  as  a  mere  contingency,  devoid  of  ontological  value.  Zwingli,  for  whom 
this  distinction  was  nominal  rather  than  real,  continued  to  hold  that  God  would  never  com- 
bine the  accidents  of  one  thing  with  the  substance  of  another,  for  that  would  still  mean  that 
one  thing  became  two  different  things.  The  advocates  of  transubstantiation  were  for  that 
reason  guilty  in  his  eyes  of  the  same  error  that  advocates  of  consubstantiation  committed. 
Both  contradicted  the  principle  of  identity. 

1 3 1  One  might  of  course  argue  that  form  is  extraneous,  accidental,  and  consequently  without  real 
significance,  while  the  substance  of  language,  its  content,  is  always  exclusively  intelligible. 
That  would  make  sense  within  the  idealist  framework  that  theology  has  inherited.  Since 
Zwingli  repudiated  the  authority  of  tradition,  however,  one  may  be  permitted  to  wonder 
whether  the  existence  of  this  purely  spiritual  language-in-itself  is  anything  more  than  a 
prejudice. 

1 32  Catholics  simply  combined  the  substance/accident  distinction  with  God's  power  to  perform 
miracles.  Luther  was  more  ambitious.  He  spoke  of  a  miracle,  but  also  tried  to  argue  that  cor- 
poreal metaphors  are  part  of  everyday  experience.  If  two  different  things  share  significant 
attributes,  the  one  may  on  occasion  be  given  the  name  of  the  other.  For  Luther  this  was  not  a 
figure  of  speech  or  merely  conceptual  relation.  Christ  really  is  a  light,  a  rock,  a  vine,  etc.  -  only 
not  of  the  usual  sort.  When  Luther  himself  is  described  as  "another  Hus,"  this  does  not  mean 
that  he  signifies  or  represents  the  latter.  He  and  Hus  stand  for  similar  things,  resemble  one 
another  in  crucial,  indeed,  essential  ways.  Therefore,  Luther  really  is  Hus  -  though  not  the 
one  condemned  at  Constance  in  1415.  Zwingli  may  likewise  by  another  Korah  and  Oecolam- 
padius  another  Abiram:  not  just  appellatione  et  significatione,  but  in  reality.  Similarly,  when 
two  different  objects  are  joined  together  in  use  (e.g.,  coins  in  a  sack,  wine  in  a  cask),  they  form 
for  Luther  a  single  new  entity  that  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  both  at  once  (a  coinsack,  a 
winecask).  The  same  occurs  in  the  eucharist,  where  one  has  flesh-bread  and  blood-wine,  and 
the  Body  to  be  devoured  is  neither  spiritual  nor  corporeal  simply,  but  an  undecidable  com- 
bination of  the  two:  "Geist-Fleisch."  Where  Zwingli  saw  only  representation.  Luther  saw 
"another."  a  "different"  state  of  being.  A  wooden  rose  was  in  substance  just  as  much  a  "real" 
rose  as  the  flower  is.  since  the  two  share  so  many  specific  qualities.  The  banner  of  a  king  did 
not  merely  represent  his  authority;  it  actually  re-presented  the  king  himself  Ultimately  it  was 
the  king  in  something  more  than  a  figurative  sense  and  not  simply  de  nomine.  In  one  way  or 
another  Luther  swept  aside  the  conventional  logic  of  identity  and  difference  in  favor  of  his 
own  idea  of  similarity  with  difference.  He  did  not  deny  that  there  are  tropes  in  the  examples 
he  gave,  but  he  insisted  that  they  are  grounded  in  reality.  They  were  just  the  way  language 
adapts  to  describe  the  literal  truth.  With  this  unusual  perspective  (and  more  ties  to  medieval 
realism  than  one  is  accustomed  to  noticing).  Luther  saw  nothing  inherently  absurd,  or  even 
miraculous,  about  con-  and  transubstantiation.  He  found  them  wherever  Zwingli,  philo- 
sophy, and  common  sense  would  see  only  symbol  or  figure  of  speech  (Luther.  Grosses 
Bekenntnis,  in  Werke,  Weimar  Ausgabe.  XXVI,  271-80,  437-45;  cf  De  captivitate  Babylonica 
Ecclesiae  {1520).  ibid,  VI,  510-11;  see  also  Kôhler,  Zwingli  u.  Luther,  II.  93.  135). 

133  CfJer  15:20. 

1 34  "Tropus  talis  translatio  est  ac  versio.  ut  vox  e  nativa  significatione.  ceu  planta  e  nativa  solo,  in 
aliud  transfertur,  in  aliam  non  sine  affinitate  quadam  accomodatur"  {Subsidium,  Z  IV 
481). 

135  Cf  Deconvitiis  Eckii,  Z  Vl/iii  253-8,  and  Zwingli's  attempt  to  preserve  a  sharp  difference  be- 
tween the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ  by  treating  the  familiar  scriptural  proofs  of  a 
communicatio  idiomatum  as  figures  of  speech  (alloiosis):  e.g.,  m  Arnica  Exegesis,  Z  V  605. 608, 
679-81;  Bekenntnis  genannt,  Z  Vl/ii  126ff.  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii  794;  Antwort  tiber  Straussens 
Buchlein,  Z  V  515;  Dass  diese  Worte,  Z  V  9220". 

136  Auslegen,  Z II  143;  Fidei  expositio,  S IV  56-7 ;  Ad Matth.  Alberum,  Z  III  340-U  Fidei  ratio,  Z  Vl/ii 
806;  De  convitiis  Eckii,  Z  Vl/iii  253-8. 

137  Cf  the  problem  of  the  chorismos,  or  separation  of  realms,  in  classical  metaphysics. 

138  The  same  applies  to  relations  between  the  words  of  insfitution  and  John  6:63.  Zwingli  hoped 
to  compel  a  figurative  reading  of  the  former  by  insisting  upon  a  narrowly  literal  version  of  the 
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latter.  Luther  and  the  Catholics  preferred  a  variety  of  broader,  more  or  less  figurative,  ver- 
sions of  John  6:63  in  order  to  support  their  literal  readings  of  "This  is  my  body."  Each  side 
had  to  vary  its  approach  to  produce  a  consistent  doctrine.  Given  his  way  of  reading  a  par- 
ticular passage,  one  might  predict  how  a  disputant  would  read  others.  But  logic  alone  will  not 
determine  the  relative  value  of  related  passages,  which  he  will  regard  as  decisive,  or  how  he 
will  interpret  these  primary  pom/5  d'appui.  In  addition,  the  supreme  value  of  full  consistency 
is  itself  more  often  a  presupposition,  than  a  product,  of  cogent  reading.  Thus,  all  parties  may 
have  striven  for  a  consistent  interpretation  of  the  eucharist.  but  to  understand  why.  or  how 
precisely  each  of  them  set  about  it.  one  must  look  beyond  what  is  stated  explicitly  in  the  con- 
clusions that  are  subsequently  reached. 

1 39  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  reproaching  Zwingli  for  his  inconsistencies.  What  I 
am  trying  to  provide  is  an  analysis  of  his  thinking  that  combines  a  continued  respect  for  con- 
sistency with  an  increased  attentiveness  to  the  range  of  its  implications,  even  as  an  ideal. 

140  It  is  worth  noting  that  Zwingli's  rigor  took  social  and  political,  as  well  as  intellectual,  form. 
Under  his  influence,  Zilrich  became  the  prototype  of  Calvin's  Geneva. 


A  propos  des  ''Coches" 


MICHEL  CARLE 


Je  commence  par  celle  qu'il  me  plaira,  car  les  matières  se  tiennent  toutes 
enchaînées  les  unes  aux  autres. 

Essais,  III,  5 

U  n  chapitre  qui  n'est  pas  bien  gros,  un  titre  qui  n  est  pas  bien  clair,  une 
foule  de  citations  latines,  une  seule  citation  en  grec  et  des  idées.  Voilà  com- 
ment apparaît  "Des  coches,"  chapitre  situé  au  centre  du  Ille  Livre  des 
Essais.  Placé  entre  "Sur  des  vers  de  Virgile,"  chapitre  dans  lequel  Mon- 
taigne parle  -  entre  autres  -  de  l'écriture  et  de  l'amour,  et  "De  l'incom- 
modité de  la  grandeur"  qui  parle  de  la  grandeur  et  de  ses  incommodités, 
"Des  coches"  semble  être  posé  là  par  hasard  et  n'avoir  d'autre  but  que  d'exa- 
cerber de  temps  à  autre  la  perplexité  des  lecteurs  de  Montaigne.  Pourtant, 
ainsi  que  nous  allons  essayer  de  le  montrer,  "Des  coches"  ne  pouvait  être 
ailleurs  que  dans  ce  Troisième  Livre,  dans  lequel  abondent  les  réflexions 
désabusées  et  parfois  amères  sur  le  pouvoir.  A  l'intérieur  même  du 
chapitre,  on  s'interroge  sur  une  organisation,  un  agencement  dans  les 
thèmes  abordés,  on  s'inquiète,  en  cherchant  des  repères,  de  ne  pas  "rater 
les  'Coches.'" 

Le  chapitre  contient  vingt-deux  pages,^  trois  pages  sur  les  passions,  huit 
pages  sur  les  princes  et  leur  politique,  neuf  pages  sur  le  Nouveau  Monde,  le 
reste  étant  formé  par  les  exemples  que  Montaigne  utilise  pour  appuyer  son 
argumentation.  On  s'interroge:  quel  lien  peut-il  exister  entre  des  consi- 
dérations sur  les  passions,  des  réflexions  sur  le  pouvoir,  des  protestations 
contre  les  conquérants  du  Nouveau  Monde?  Et  l'on  s'étonne  -déjà  -  que 
dans  ce  recensement  n'apparaisse  nulle  part  le  sujet  annoncé  par  le  titre. 
Qu'est-ce  à  dire?  Que  Montaigne  s'égare  dès  la  première  ligne?  Que  les 
coches  sous-tendent  malgré  tout  l'ensemble  du  chapitre,  ou  que  l'auteur 
nous  joue  un  bon  tour?  Il  faudrait  se  demander  si,  paradoxalement,  on  ne 
pourrait  pas  répondre  oui  à  ces  trois  questions.  Montaigne  s'égare;  Mon- 
taigne se  moque;  Montaigne  se  sert  des  coches  tout  au  long  du  chapitre.  Il 
nous  faut  imaginer  que  l'auteur  s'égare  volontairement  dans  une  foule  de 
considérations  dont  la  pertinence  nous  échappe  et  dont  l'éventuelle  unité 
ne  peut  surgir  qu'en  introduisant  la  perspective  de  l'ironie.  Cette  ironie 
fonctionnerait  alors  comme  une  sorte  de  garantie  de  la  liberté  d'expression. 
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comme  un  voile  atténuant  la  violence  du  réquisitoire  contre  le  pouvoir 
auquel  Montaigne  se  livre  dans  ce  chapitre.  Le  titre  même  de  celui-ci  nous 
confirme  cette  dimension  ironique,  titre  qui,  par  son  caractère,  laisse  sup- 
poser un  sujet  tout  autre  que  celui  qui  est  traité.^  Les  coches  pourtant  sous- 
tendent  l'ensemble  du  chapitre,  par  la  dimension  presque  symbolique 
dont  Montaigne  les  revêt.  Ils  doivent  être  considérés  comme  les  "véhicules" 
de  la  réflexion  essentielle  de  Montaigne  dans  ce  chapitre,  réflexion  portant 
sur  les  rapports  entretenus  par  le  pouvoir  avec  l'argent.  Montaigne  sait  où 
il  va,  dans  ce  chapitre,  tout  en  faisant  semblant  de  s'égarer,  pour  son  plus 
grand  plaisir  et  pour  la  plus  grande  douleur  de  ses  exégètes.  Rappelons- 
nous  Etiemble  qui,  passant  en  revue  les  différentes  tentatives  d'explication 
des  "Coches,"  prétendait  que  le  chapitre  VI  du  Troisième  Livre  ne  fonction- 
nait pas  comme  BOISDECAMPECHALALIGNE  (sic).^  Cependant,  Mon- 
taigne n'a-t-il  pas  songé  au  fait  que  l'on  peut  très  bien  parler  de  la 
colonisation  et  du  pouvoir  royal  dans  une  dissertation  sur  les  coches?  Il 
nous  faut  admettre  que  ses  considérations  sur  le  pouvoir  et  ses  protes- 
tations contre  les  conquistadores  sont  mûrement  réfléchies,  pesées  et 
enveloppées  dans  l'innocent  sujet  des  moyens  de  transport.  Ne  peut-on 
imaginer  le  malicieux  Montaigne  écrivant  sur  le  mal  au  coeur  et  les  coches 
et  saisissant  la  balle  au  bond  avec  les  coches  de  luxe  qu'utilisaient  les  rois, 
en  créant  ainsi  une  transition  anodine  mais  idoine?  Anodine,  parce  que, 
ayant  déjà  parlé  "des  grands  auteurs  écrivant  des  causes"  et  s'étant  re- 
trouvé à  parler  des  coches  et  du  soulèvement  d'estomac,  il  n'y  a  pas  grand 
mal  à  parler  maintenant  des  coches  royaux  et  des  rois;  idoine,  parce  que  la 
presque  totalité  du  Troisième  Livre  baigne  dans  cette  réflexion  sur  le 
pouvoir.'*  Ce  qu'il  y  a  à  voir  dans  ces  pages,  c'est  qu'elles  sont  situées  au 
début  du  chapitre,  c'est-à-dire  dans  la  partie  où  Montaigne  cherche,  en 
quelque  sorte,  la  bonne  tonalité.  Ces  pages  ne  contiennent  pas  la  première 
de  trois  grandes  idées,^  elles  sont  situées  avant  deux  grandes  idées;  ou  plus 
exactement  avant  les  deux  volets  d'un  même  commentaire  sur  l'argent  et  la 
politique  de  la  société  européenne. 

C'est  par  un  trait  de  coquette  que  Montaigne  aborde  la  première  grande 
idée  du  chapitre,  les  princes  et  la  politique.  Lorsque  Montaigne  nous 
dit: 

Si  j'avais  la  mémoire  suffisamment  informée,  je  ne  plaindrais  mon  temps 
à  dire  Tinfinie  variété  que  les  histoires  nous  présentent  de  l'usage  des 
coches,  (p.  148) 

ne  le  croyons  pas.  Il  y  a  là  un  procédé  de  fin  écrivain,  de  "coquette,"  qui 
prétend  ne  rien  savoir  d'un  sujet  qu'il  traite  malgré  tout  sur  une  page.  Il  se 
moque  un  peu,  à  la  fin  du  paragraphe,  de  ceux  qui  l'ont  cru  et  qui  déjà 
déploraient  sa  mauvaise  mémoire,  lorsqu'il  déclare:  "mais  laissons  ces 
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coches  guerriers."  Eh!  Quoi!  Montaigne  est  seul  à  parler,  (c'est  à  la  première 
personne  du  singulier  que  débute  le  paragraphe)  et  voilà  que  par  caprice  il 
associe  le  lecteur  à  ses  divagations!  Croyons  bien  plutôt  que  Montaigne 
cesse  de  vérifier  si  sa  mémoire  est  bien  informée.  Il  se  moque.  S'il  s'égare, 
c'est  volontairement  et  l'exemple  que  nous  venons  de  voir  se  reproduira  à 
la  fm  du  chapitre  avec  le  fameux  "retombons  à  nos  coches."  Ces  réflexions 
abruptes,  jetées  au  milieu  du  texte  de  loin  en  loin,  agissent  comme  autant 
de  gigantesques  parenthèses  refermées.  Sans  diminuer  l'importance  des 
mots  qu'elles  contiennent,  ces  parenthèses  permettent  à  l'auteur  d'atténuer 
un  peu  des  propos  sentant  soit  le  fagot,  soit  la  paille  humide.  C'est  ce  qu'il 
nous  faudra  avoir  à  l'esprit  lorsque  nous  aborderons  le  problème  de  la 
colonisation  dans  "Des  coches."  Nous  avons  là,  à  une  échelle  moyenne,  (le 
chapitre  se  situe,  quant  à  la  taille,  à  mi-chemin  entre  le  paragraphe  et  le 
livre)  un  exemple  du  style  de  Montaigne.  Sa  garantie,  c'est  le  fil  de  la  plume 
qu'il  prétend  suivre;  ainsi  peut-on  croire  qu'il  s'égare  et  c'est  ce  qu'il 
souhaite.  Faisant  semblant  de  rien,  il  suit  doucement  son  idée  (qu'il  embrouille 
volontairement  dans  le  cul-de-sac  du  "mais  laissons  ces  coches  guerriers"). 
Mais  le  fil  qu'il  suit  n'est  pas  celui  de  sa  plume.  C'est  un  fil  qu'il  sait  solidement 
noué  à  l'extrémité  de  son  chapitre.  Tout  en  le  suivant,  Montaigne  visite  les 
pages  par  où  passe  ce  fil,  c'est-à-dire  des  pages  de  conseils  et  de  condamna- 
tion. C'est  un  seul  et  même  fil  qui  traverse  tout  le  chapitre,  lâchement 
tendu,  de  section  irrégulière  et  dont  l'irrégularité  même  sert  de  point  de 
repère.  La  grosseur  du  fil  est  identique  lorsqu'il  est  question  du  Pont  Neuf 
et  de  la  route  de  Quito  à  Cusco,^  identique  aussi  entre  l'empereur  Probus  et 
"l'espovantable  magnificence  des  villes  de  Cusco  et  de  Mexico.'"' 

Nous  commençons  à  y  voir  plus  clair:  un  chapitre  ("Des  coches"),  une 
idée  (le  pouvoir),  deux  volets  (la  politique  des  princes  et  la  colonisation  du 
Nouveau  Monde).  Nous  pouvons  considérer  que  le  passage  sur  la  politi- 
que des  princes  commence  avec  "Marc  Antoine  fut  le  premier  qui  se  fit 
mener  à  Rome,"^  et  s'achève  huit  pages  plus  loin  pour  laisser  une  place 
(déjà  aménagée)  à  la  seconde  partie  du  commentaire.  Dans  ce  passage, 
Montaigne  cite  trois  noms  de  dirigeants  romains  qui  utilisèrent  des  coches 
pompeusement  parés. 

Les  exemples  qu'il  nous  donne  sont  choisis  évidemment  pour  servir  au 
but  visé.  Trois  hommes  séparés  par  quatre  cents  ans  d'histoire  eurent  les 
mêmes  désirs  de  faste,  cela  n'échappe  pas  à  Montaigne.^  Une  telle  cons- 
tance dans  cette  espèce  de  "pusillanimité  aux  monarques"  va  lui  permettre 
de  tirer  une  règle  générale  qu'il  va  appliquer  aux  princes  de  son  époque. 
Certes,  cela  sera  fait  tout  en  douceur;  Montaigne  va  multiplier  les  exem- 
ples historiques,  citer  Isocrate,  Démosthène,  Théophraste,  Aristote,  flatter 
Grégoire  XIII  et  Catherine  de  Médicis,  parler  de  lui-même  quand  il  était 
cadet;  mais  toute  cette  poudre,  une  fois  soufflée,  laisse  apparaître  un 
paragraphe  fort  court,  aussi  tranchant  qu'une  maxime: 
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La  juridiction  ne  se  domine  point  en  faveur  du  juridiciant,  c'est  en  faveur 
du  juridicié.  On  fait  un  supérieur,  non  jamais  pour  son  profit,  ainsi  pour  le 
profit  de  l'inférieur,  et  un  médecin  pour  le  malade,  non  pour  soi.  Toute 
magistrature,  comme  tout  art,  jette  sa  fin  hors  d'elle.  A^m/Zû  ars  in  se  versatur. 
(p.  151). 

Remarquons  comment  Montaigne  fait  alterner  le  passé  et  le  présent  et 
comment,  par  vagues  successives  d'abord  infimes  puis  de  plus  en  plus  for- 
tes, jaillit  la  sentence.  Trois  noms  de  dirigeants  romains,  plus  celui  d'Iso- 
crate:  passé.  "J'aimais  à  me  parer";  Montaigne,  XVIe  siècle:  présent. 
Démosthène,  Aristote:  passé.  Grégoire  XIII,  Catherine  de  Médicis:  pré- 
sent. Galba:  passé.  C'est-à-dire  que  la  proportion  passé-présent  alterne  tout 
en  marquant  la  diminution  de  l'un  et  l'accroissement  de  l'autre: 

Epoque:  passé      présent     passé      présent     passé 

Nombre  de  personnages:        IV  1  II  2  I 

Relevons  à  présent  le  "Par  quoi"  qui  ouvre  le  paragraphe  suivant  et  qui 
est  un  indice  montrant  que  nous  sommes  en  présence  d'une  démonstra- 
tion rigoureuse.  Nous  trouvons  d'autres  indices  plus  haut,  cachés  dans  les 
anecdotes:  "car,"^^  "outre  ce,"!^  sont  les  instruments  rhétoriques  d'un 
implacable  raisonnement.  Ils  amènent  Montaigne  à  formuler  ferme- 
ment, sans  crainte,  l'idée  selon  laquelle  le  roi  "se  doit  soi-même  à  autrui." 
C'est  sur  le  même  ton  qu'il  dénonce  "les  gouverneurs  de  l'enfance  des  prin- 
ces" qui  "regardent  plus  à  leur  profit  qu'à  celui  de  leur  maître."  Insensible- 
ment Montaigne,  dans  ces  pages,  élabore  une  théorie  du  pouvoir  assez 
semblable  à  celle  exprimée  dans  Le  Prince.^^  Ce  rapprochement  ne  nous 
surprend  plus  depuis  longtemps.^^  Mais  il  nous  faut  malgré  tout  évoquer 
Machiavel  lorqu'on  lit  "Des  coches,"  parce  que  ce  chapitre  est  composé  de 
conseils  et  de  mises  en  garde  adressés  aux  dirigeants,  parce  que,  en  le 
rédigeant,  Montaigne  s'inquiète  de  la  popularité  des  princes,  tout  comme 
dans  Le  Prince  Machiavel  s'acharne  à  expliquer  l'importance  pour  le 
prince,  de  son  renom  dans  l'opinion  publique.^"*  Du  Prince,  le  chapitre  XVI 
notamment,  "De  la  générosité  et  de  la  parcimonie,"  doit  attirer  notre  atten- 
tion par  la  parenté  de  vues  que  l'on  y  découvre  avec  les  réflexions  de  Mon- 
taigne sur  la  "libéralité"  ou  la  "frugalité"  du  prince;  lorsque  Machiavel 
conseille  au  prince  de  "ne  pas  craindre  le  nom  de  ladre"  alors  que  Mon- 
taigne déclare  qu'il  "aime  mieux  avare"  un  prince  dont  la  libéralité  est 
"sans  discrétion,"  nous  sommes  obligés  d'admettre  que  le  discours  de 
Montaigne  sur  le  pouvoir,  à  la  forme  près,  serre  de  très  près  le  discours 
politique  du  théoricien  florentin;  et  d'admettre,  en  conséquence  de  quoi, 
que  "Des  coches,"  sous  l'apparence  d'un  chaos  inextricable,  est  "un  vérita- 
ble traité  en  forme  d'avertissement  aux  finances  royales,"  selon  la  formule  de 
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Géralde  Nakam.^^  D'ailleurs  cette  rigueur  rhétorique  des  "Coches"  est 
particulièrement  sensible  lorsque  Montaigne  explique  la  manière  dont  il 
faudrait  dépenser  l'argent:  des  ports,  des  havres,  des  fortifications,  des 
murs,  des  églises,  des  hôpitaux,  des  collèges,  des  rues  et  des  chemins;  c'est- 
à-dire  employer  l'argent  d'une  façon  "utile,  juste  et  durable."  Parallèle- 
ment à  l'idéal  humaniste  qui  perce  sous  ces  lignes,  l'énumération  des 
points  sur  lesquels  devrait  agir  la  libéralité  des  rois  -  enumeration  d'une 
belle  qualité  rhétorique  -  annonce  les  pages  vibrantes  sur  le  Nouveau 
Monde.  Par  la  qualité  de  l'expression,  nous  sommes  sûrs  d'être  en  présence 
de  la  grande  idée  de  Montaigne  dans  ce  chapitre.  Les  phrases,  d'une  fac- 
ture parfaite,  sont  aussi  rigoureuses  que  des  articles  de  loi: 

. . .  Les  sujets  d'un  prince  excessif  en  don  se  rendent  excessifs  en  demande 
...;...  La  vertu  royale  semble  consister  le  plus  en  la  justice  ...;...  Nous 
sommes  surpayés  selon  justice  quand  la  récompense  égale  à  notre  service 
...;...  Si  (le  prince)  porte  notre  dépense,  il  fait  trop  . . .; 

elles  tirent  leur  force  de  leur  construction  rigide  où  chaque  mot  rend  un 
son  plein.  Ailleurs,  ne  nous  laissons-nous  pas  entraîner  à  rêver  lorsque 
Montaigne  nous  conte  les  folies  de  l'empereur  Probus?  L'anecdote  qu'il 
nous  livre  commence  comme  un  conte  de  fées.  Et  Montaigne  en  est  par- 
faitement conscient  lorsqu'il  multiplie  les  descriptions  dans  des  phrases 
longues,  entrecoupées  de  virgules  qui  rendent  le  texte  haletant.  La  descrip- 
tion des  arbres,  l'énumération  des  animaux  sauvages,  les  chiffres  "mer- 
veilleux" qu'il  donne  (mille  autruches,  mille  cerfs,  mille  sangliers,  mille 
daims,  cent  gros  lions,  cent  léopards,  trois  cents  ours,  trois  cents  paires  de 
gladiateurs  (p.  154),  tout  concourt  à  faire  rêver  le  lecteur.  Il  y  a  lieu  d'ad- 
mirer dans  ces  deux  pages  l'art  de  Montaigne  qui  cisèle  et  qui  émaille  de 
citations  latines  un  texte  déjà  riche  en  descriptions  fastueuses.  Mais,  dans 
la  première  phrase,  CG était pourtant^^  une  belle  chose. . ."),  ne  trouve-t-on 
pas  un  rien  de  nostalgie?  Si  ces  "jeux  et  montres  publiques"  ne  sont  que 
"superfluité,"  pourquoi  donc  en  parler  pendant  deux  pages?  N'y  a-t-il  pas 
lieu  de  voir  ici  une  épitrope,  une  figure  de  style  qui,  nous  dit  Fontanier, 
"dans  la  vue  même  de  nous  détourner  d'un  excès  (. . .)  semble  nous  inviter  à 
nous  y  livrer?"!''  Il  en  sera  de  même  lorsque  Montaigne  parlera  avec  admira- 
tion de  "l'épouvantable  magnificence"  des  villes  du  Nouveau  Monde. 
Bien  que  ces  deux  pages  ne  soient  que  des  pages  d'exemples,  mises  entre 
parenthèses  par  la  répétition  du  mot  "excuse,"!^  leur  chaleur  nous  invite  à 
penser  que  Montaigne  n'était  pas  aussi  insensible  qu'il  le  dit  à  de  "tels 
excès."  Qu'il  prenne  parti  en  faveur  de  l'économie  des  finances  du  royaume, 
qu'il  conseille  aux  princes  de  "semer  de  la  main,  non  pas  verser  du  sac,"  les 
exemples  que  donne  Montaigne  semblent  trahir  son  intention.  Montaigne 
est  fasciné  par  le  luxe,  l'opulence,  les  richesses  du  pouvoir.  Aussi  n'a-t-il 
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pas  hésité  entre  une  place  dans  le  gouvernement  de  Henri  IV  (qui  lui  aurait 
permis  d'approcher  le  faste  du  pouvoir)  et  sa  tranquillité.  L'attitude  de 
Montaigne,  en  cette  occasion  encore,  illustre  bien  son  goût  du  confort;  s'il 
aime  le  luxe  que  dispense  le  pouvoir,  c'est  celui  de  l'Antiquité,  celui  décrit 
par  Calpurnius  et  Martial,  une  richesse  inouïe  et  dont  les  froides  salles  du 
Louvre  ne  devaient  être  qu'un  pâle  reflet.  Montaigne  suit  les  évolutions  de 
la  cour,  mais  de  loin,  dans  son  château,  dans  sa  "librairie."  Le  luxe  et  la 
richesse  des  princes,  il  préfère  les  voir  dans  un  de  leurs  pays  de  naissance, 
l'Italie,  où  il  va  séjourner  longuement.^*^  Sous  cet  aspect,  il  faudrait  peut- 
être  se  demander  si  sa  condamnation  des  agissements  des  Espagnols  au 
Nouveau  Monde  ne  lui  est  pas  dictée  en  partie  par  une  révolte  contre  le 
pillage  de  la  richesse,  contre  la  destruction  du  luxe.  Le  ton  de  la  description 
de  r "épouvantable  magnificence  des  villes  de  Cusco  et  de  Mexico"  ne  va 
pas  sans  ramener  en  nous  l'écho  de  sa  description  des  jeux  de  Probus. 
Voilà  un  lien  nouveau  entre  les  deux  grandes  parties  du  chapitre,  pour 
nous  qui  nous  demandions  si  Montaigne  s'égarait.  Les  coches  de  luxe  ont 
été  un  prétexte  à  parler  du  luxe,  de  la  richesse  et,  par  une  démarche  fort 
logique,  à  parler  de  l'endroit  où  se  trouve  cette  richesse,  à  parler  de  son  pro- 
priétaire, du  pouvoir.  La  transition  est  faite  par  Montaigne  lui-même  qui 
met  "les  points  sur  les  i  pour  qui  n'aurait  pas  compris  l'unité  des  'Coches,'  " 
(selon  la  formule  d'Etiemble).  Le  parallèle  est  constant  entre  le  passé  et  le 
présent  et  le  "nous  nous  promenons  sur  nos  pas"  a  la  même  force  expres- 
sive que  la  "branloire  pérenne"  du  chapitre  "Du  repentir."  Que  la  formule 
des  "Coches"  fasse  allusion  à  la  narration  de  Solon  -  et  en  ce  cas  le  "sur  nos 
pas"  est  sans  doute  pris  au  sens  propre^o  -  ou  que  de  façon  plus  générale 
elle  renvoie  à  une  intention  pédagogique,  elle  indique  clairement  l'exis- 
tence d'un  plan  préétabli  dans  l'esprit  de  son  auteur. 

N'y-a-t-il  pas  lieu  de  voir  dans  l'apparition  des  noms  d'Egypte  et  de 
Chine  la  volonté  de  Montaigne  d'ouvrir  progressivement  le  champ  de  ses 
commentaires  et  d'amener  ainsi,  par  deux  allusions  à  des  pays  étrangers, 
des  propos  sur  le  Nouveau  Monde?  Il  nous  faut  nous  souvenir  que  l'évoca- 
tion de  la  Chine  avait  dans  les  mentalités  de  l'époque  une  résonance  exoti- 
que aussi  forte  que  l'évocation  du  Nouveau  Monde.  Ces  deux  noms  ont  eu, 
à  quelques  années  d'intervalle,  la  même  force,  même  si  la  découverte  de 
Christophe  Colomb  fit  oublier  les  récits  de  Marco  Polo.^^  La  Chine,  dans 
les  quelques  lignes  que  Montaigne  lui  consacre,  représente  "un  membre 
perclus,"  un  univers  tombé  "en  paralysie,"  qui  conçut  "mille  ans  aupara- 
vant" la  poudre  et  l'imprimerie.  Aux  parallèles  temporels  se  surajoute  un 
parallèle  spatial.  Quelle  sagesse,  quelle  humilité  et  quelle  grandeur  (et  tant 
pis  pour  l'emphase)  dans  cette  candide  constatation:  "Notre  monde  vient 
d'en  trouver  un  autre"!  Cette  phrase  ouvre  une  longue  plaidoirie  sur  la 
notion  de  civilisation.  C'est  par  le  biais  de  la  condamnation  des  Espagnols 
que  Montaigne  condamne  la  société  européenne.  Le  premier  paragraphe 
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(p.  158)  termine  la  transition  amorcée  deux  pages  plus  haut  et  tire  les  con- 
clusions de  cette  espèce  d'humilité  sceptique  sur  la  notion  de  savoir.  La 
question:  "et  qui  nous  répond  si  c'est  le  dernier  de  ses  frères?"  est  la  consé- 
quence logique  des  réflexions  sur  la  connaissance  "combien  chétive  et  rac- 
courcie . .  .  des  plus  curieux." 

C'est  par  le  biais  de  la  condamnation  des  Espagnols  que  Montaigne 
condamne  la  société  européenne,  en  présentant  les  implications  qu'eut  sur 
le  Nouveau  Monde  le  manque  d'humilité  de  l'Europe.  Remplis  d'un  orgueil 
non  fondé,  les  conquistadores  établirent  des  rapports  de  supérieurs  à 
inférieurs  avec  les  Indiens.  Lorsqu'on  s'appelle  Michel  de  Montaigne  et 
qu'on  a  écrit  1'" Apologie  de  Raymond  Sebon",  on  ne  peut  laisser  passer 
une  telle  outrecuidance.  Celui  qui  avait  écrit: 

C'est  le  déjeuner  d'un  petit  ver  que  le  coeur  et  la  vie  d'un  grand  et  puissant 
empereur  {Essais,  II,  12.) 

pouvait  difficilement  supporter  l'idée  d'une  quelconque  supériorité  d'un 
homme  sur  un  autre.  Lorsque  Montaigne,  page  après  page,  nous  a  démontré 
qu'en  fait  il  n'y  a  pas  de  quoi  se  croire  supérieur  aux  animaux,^^  comment 
pourrait-il  se  taire  quand  nous  opprimons  un  autre  peuple?  Montaigne  a 
démontré,  dans  1'" Apologie,"  le  caractère  relatif  de  cette  notion  de 
supériorité;  il  la  détruit  dans  "Des  coches"  en  présentant  les  moeurs  et  les 
coutumes,  et  surtout  l'existence  de  la  raison  chez  les  Indiens.  Dans  un 
temps  où  ce  mot  est  l'élément  premier  en  matière  de  comparaison,  Mon- 
taigne déclare  que  les  habitants  du  Nouveau  Monde  "ne  nous  devaient 
rien  en  clarté  d'esprit  naturelle  et  pertinence."  Il  en  va  de  même  pour  leurs 
productions  dans  le  domaine  de  l'esthétique;  "ils  ne  nous  cèdent  non 
plus."  Le  paragraphe  suivant  (p.  159),  qui  rappelle  tant  les  pages  de 
1' "Apologie,"  (quant  à  la  présentation  de  l'argumentation),  illustre  la 
vision  planétaire  de  Montaigne.^^  Ceci  nous  amène  à  nous  demander  s'il 
fut  le  seul  de  son  temps  à  défendre  les  Indiens.  En  rappelant  Bodin  et 
Gomora,  il  faut  aussi  nous  souvenir  de  Bartholomé  de  Las  Casas,  le  seul 
qui  consacra  plusieurs  ouvrages  à  la  situation  des  Indiens  d'Amérique.^^ 

Mais  la  position  de  Las  Casas  est  différente  de  celle  de  Montaigne.  Mon- 
taigne fut  le  seul  à  prendre  la  défense  des  habitants  du  Nouveau  Monde 
par  amour  de  l'humanité.  En  lisant  Las  Casas,  on  se  rend  compte  qu'il 
pose  le  problème  dans  une  perspective  politique  et  religieuse.  D'autre  part, 
il  faut  tenir  compte  du  fait  que  Montaigne  s'est  insurgé  contre  le  sort  des 
Indiens  sans  être  directement  concerné,  comme  c'était  le  cas  de  l'évêque  de 
Chiapas.25  Ceci  n'enlève  rien  à  la  gloire  de  Las  Casas  mais  grandit  celle  de 
Montaigne.  Il  importe  peu  ici  de  poser  la  question  "pourquoi  et  comment 
Montaigne  s'intéressa-t-il  au  Nouveau  Monde?"  Il  était  humaniste,  que 
cela  nous  suffise.  Les  ouvrages  sur  le  Nouveau  Monde  (Floride,  France 
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antarctique,  etc.)  ne  manquaient  pas  en  France  à  l'époque  où  Montaigne 
écrivait  ses  Essais.^^  Retenons  que  Montaigne  s'intéressa  sérieusement  au 
Nouveau  Monde,  se  renseigna  le  mieux  qu'il  put,  chercha  l'objectivité 
dans  les  relations  orales  qu'on  lui  fit  (on  se  souvient  des  précautions  qu'il 
prend  sur  le  quotient  intellectuel  de  son  témoin).  Le  principal  reproche  sur 
lequel  va  se  fonder  l'accusation  de  Montaigne  est  relatif  à  la  cupidité  des 
Espagnols.  L'argument  religieux  que  ceux-ci  brandissaient,  Montaigne  le 
repousse  avec  fin  de  non  recevoir: 

Serait-ce  zèle  envers  la  religion?  Ce  sont  voies  trop  diverses  et  ennemies 
d  une  si  sainte  fin.  (p.  164) 

Montaigne  dénie  aux  Espagnols  le  droit  de  s'abriter  derrière  le  prétexte 
religieux  pour  expliquer  leur  cruauté.  La  seule  et  unique  raison  de  la  con- 
quête est  contenue  tout  entière  dans  la  très  belle  phrase: 

Tant  de  villes  rasées,  tant  de  nations  exterminées,  tant  de  millions  de 
peuples  passés  au  fil  de  1  epée,  et  la  plus  riche  et  belle  partie  du  monde 
bouleversée  pour  la  négociation  des  perles  et  du  poivre!  (p.  161) 

L'or,  les  perles  et  le  poivre,  voilà  le  vrai  motif  de  la  conquête,  une  action 
économique  dont  Montaigne  dresse  le  bilan: 

...  la  recette  . . .  répond  . . .  peu  à  Tespérance  qu'on  en  donna. 

L'unité  des  "Coches,"  c'est  bien  l'argent.  Dans  ce  même  paragraphe  (p. 
165),  nous  trouvons  l'écho  du  vers  de  Corinne:  "Nous  l'épandons  (ror)  et 
dispersons."  Montaigne  eût  préféré  que  cet  or  volé  au  Nouveau  Monde  fût 
conservé  par  les  rois  d'Europe  plutôt  que  d'être  "altéré  en  mille  formes." 
Voilà  qui  est  un  paradoxe  pour  quelqu'un  qui  souhaitait,  quelques  pages 
plus  haut,  que  l'or  des  princes  servît  dans  de  royaux  emplois.  En  fait  nous 
voyons  confirmé  ici  le  goût  de  Montaigne  -  goût  tout  esthétique  -  pour  la 
richesse.  Revenons  une  fois  encore  sur  la  description  des  jardins  de  ce  roi 
du  Nouveau  Monde, 

Où  tous  les  arbres,  les  fruits  et  toutes  les  herbes,  selon  Tordre  et  la  grandeur 
qu'ils  ont  en  un  jardin  étaient  excellemment  formés  en  or.  (p.  159) 

Il  en  est  de  même  pour  "tous  les  animaux  qui  naissaient  en  son  Etat  ou  en 
ses  mers."  Si  on  relève  les  chiffres  de  la  rançon  d'Attabalipa  et  les  chiffres 
des  victimes  qui  périrent  "pour  un  coup,  en  même  feu"  qu'il  donne,  on  se 
rend  compte  que  c'est  le  gros  et  le  surabondant  qui  impressionne  Mon- 
taigne. Ainsi  précise-t-il  que  les  chevaux  des  Espagnols  "n'allaient  plus 
ferrés  que  d'or  massif." 
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Ceci  ne  signifie  pas  que  l'on  doive  mettre  en  doute  la  valeur  de  son 
indignation.  Sa  prise  de  position  et  sa  colère  contre  les  Espagnols  sont  tout 
à  fait  dignes  de  foi.  On  le  constate  avec  le  changement  de  ton  entre  "Des 
Cannibales"  et  "Des  coches."  C  est  parce  qu'il  s'intéresse  à  la  nouveauté 
que  Montaigne  essaie  d'expliquer  les  moeurs  des  Brésiliens,  et  c'est  parce 
qu'il  est  choqué  par  la  violence  qu'il  dénonce  la  cruauté  des  Espagnols.  S'il 
plaisante  un  peu  sur  les  Cannibales,  s'il  est  relativement  dégagé  de  son 
sujet,  il  est  au  contraire  pleinement  "engagé"  dans  "Des  coches."^''  Le  ton 
de  toute  la  seconde  partie  du  chapitre  nous  fait  comprendre  que  le  fameux 
sourire  de  Montaigne  se  transforme  en  grincement  de  dents.  La  longueur 
des  phrases,  les  chiffres,  les  anecdotes  qu'il  nous  livre  sont  loin,  bien 
loin  du 

Tout  cela  ne  va  pas  trop  mal:  mais  quoi  ils  ne  portent  point  de  hauts-de- 
chausses!^^ 

Il  faudrait  enfin  se  demander  si  la  colère  de  Montaigne  n'était  pas  égale- 
ment liée  en  partie  au  massacre  des  Français  de  Floride,  à  savoir  si  Mon- 
taigne défend  les  Indiens  ou  condamne  les  Espagnols.  Les  ouvrages 
traitant  de  cet  épisode  de  la  colonisation  avaient  paru  en  français  entre 
1566  et  1568;29  Montaigne  aurait  pu  les  connaître.  Dans  cette  hypothèse,  il 
faudrait  voir  dans  son  attitude  une  forme  de  patriotisme,  qui  n'a  rien  d'in- 
compatible avec  son  humanisme.  On  peut  aimer  son  pays  et  "se  prêter"  à 
de  nobles  causes  étrangères.  C'est  bien  parce  qu'il  dit 

J'estime  tous  les  hommes  mes  compatriotes,  non  parce  que  Socrate  Ta  dit 
mais  parce  que  c'est  mon  humeur  {Essais  III,  9) 

qu'on  peut  l'imaginer  sujet  du  roi  de  France  et  citoyen  du  monde. 

Notons  une  dernière  fois  l'unité  qui  règne  dans  "Des  coches."  Par  ce 
même  mouvement  de  va  et  vient  qui  rappelle  au  présent  qu'il  rejoue  les 
scènes  du  passé,  Montaigne  referme  son  chapitre: 

Quant  à  la  pompe  et  la  magnificence,  par  où  je  suis  rentré  en  ce  propos,  ni 
Grèce,  ni  Rome,  ni  Egypte,  ne  peut  comparer  aucun  de  ses  ouvrages  au 
chemin  qui  se  voit  au  Pérou,  (p.  166) 

Dans  cet  avant-dernier  paragraphe,  Montaigne  fait  la  synthèse  de  tout  ce 
qu'il  a  dit  au-dessus.  Il  a  parlé  de  l'Antiquité  grecque  et  latine,  de  l'Egypte  - 
par  son  allusion  au  Timée  -  et  du  Pont  Neuf  inachevé.  Il  nous  montre 
clairement  ce  qu'il  faut  retenir  de  son  chapitre  et  surtout  ce  qu'il  faut  y  lire. 
Il  ne  nous  reste  plus  qu'à  retomber  à  nos  coches,  ce  qui  se  fait  fort  naturelle- 
ment, ayant  parlé  de  routes  peu  avant.  Cette  formule  pourrait  rappeler  la 
dernière  phrase  des  "Cannibales".  Le  ton  pourtant  est  bien  différent.  A  la 
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pirouette  finale  des  "Cannibales",  Montaigne  préfère  ici  porter  un  dernier 
coup  à  la  cruauté  espagnole.  Aussitôt  que  Ion  retrouve  le  sujet  du  titre,  on 
repart  au  Pérou  voir  l'Inca  tomber  sous  les  coups  de  Pizarre.^"  Et  c'est  sur 
cette  image  que  s'achève  "Des  coches",  sur  une  vision  d  or,  de  sang  et 
de  destin. 

Université  d'Ottawa 
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Nizet,  1984),  pp.  152  et  sq. 

5  Que  P.  Villey  résume  ainsi:  un  premier  développement  sur  les  malaises  qu'éprouve  Montaigne 
"en  coche,  en  litière  aussi  bien  qu'en  bateau,"  et  "un  excursus  sur  la  passion  de  la  peur",  un 
second  qui  "traite  de  la  libéralité  chez  les  rois",  un  troisième  "sur  les  cruautés  des  Espagnols 
aux  Indes".  P.  Villey,  op.  cit.,  II,  286. 

6  pp.  150;  166. 

7  pp.  154;  159. 

8  p.  149. 

9  Marc  Antoine  meurt  en  30  av.  J.-C,  Primus  en  372  ap.  J.-C;  N.B.  Montaigne  choisit  trois  per- 
sonnages qui  mirent  volontairement  fin  à  leurs  jours. 

10  p.  150;  à  deux  endroits,  dernier  paragraphe. 

11  p.  150;  au  début  du  dernier  paragraphe. 

12  Publié  un  an  avant  la  naissance  de  Montaigne. 

1 3  Après  Joseph  Barrère  et  Pierre  Michel,  c'est  Alexandre  Nicolaï  qui  a  repris  et  développé  l'idée 
du  "machiavélisme  de  Montaigne"  dans  une  série  d'articles.  Bulletin  de  la  Société  des  Amis  de 
Montaigne,  4, 7, 9  (1957-1959),  où  il  déclarait  que  certaines  pages  des  Essais  étaient  à  lire  comme 
une  "Institution  du  Prince,"  "toutes  entières  inprégnées  de  la  pensée  de  Machiavel"  {Ibid.,  No 
7,  p.  3).  En  1966,  Anna  Maria  Battista,  dans  Al  le  origin  i  del  penserio  politico  libertino:  Montaigne  e 
Charron  (Milan,  1966);  en  1972,  Machiavel  et  Montaigne,  est  le  sujet  d'une  thèse  de  troisième 
cycle,  rédigée  par  Pierre  Goumarre;  voir  également  Géralde  Nakam,  Les  Essais  de  Montaigne, 
miroir  et  procès  de  leur  temps.  Première  partie,  chap.  VII,  "Montaigne,  Bodin  et  Machiavel" 
(Paris,  Nizet,  1984),  p.  244  et  sq. 

14  C'est  ce  que  signale  Géralde  Nakam  {op.  cit.  p.  249)  en  rappelant  que  "le  renom  du  prince  est 
chose  essentielle;  Machiavel  y  consacre  près  du  tiers  de  son  livre." 

1 5  G.  Nakam,  op.  cit.  p.  58. 

16  C'est  nous  qui  soulignons. 

17  P.  Fontanier,  Les  figures  du  discours,  (rééd.  Flammarion:  Paris,  1977),  p.  148. 
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18  p.  153:  "Les  empereurs  tiraient  excuse  . . .";  p.  156:  "S'il  y  a  quelque  chose  qui  soit  excus- 
able . . . ." 

19  II  va  rester  cinq  mois  à  Rome. 

20  Ceci  peut  être  lu  comme  une  allusion  directe  à  la  "découverte"  du  Nouveau  Monde,  par  la 
référence  qui  est  faite  au  Timée  dans  lequel  Solon  parle  de  l'Atlantide.  C'est  l'Atlantide  que  de 
nombreux  esprits  du  XVIe  siècle  crurent/voulurent  reconnaître  dans  l'Amérique. 

21  ex  G.  Chinard.  Lexo/wmé'  américain  dans  la  littérature  française  au  XVIe  siècle  (Paris:  Hachette, 
1911). 

22  Dans  1*" Apologie  . . ." 

23  II  est  intéressant  en  effet  de  constater  que  la  description  qu'il  va  faire  de  l'équipement  des 
Espagnols  passera  par  l'utilisation  d'un  vocabulaire  imagé,  d'une  "couleur  locale,"  si  l'on  veut, 
prêté  aux  Indiens.  Les  grands  monstres  inconnus,  les  armes  tranchantes  et  resplendissantes,  la 
peau  luisante  et  dure,  pour  cheval,  épée,  cuirasse,  sont  un  raccourci  habile  pour  faire  compren- 
dre l'état  d'esprit  des  Indiens  et  le  peu  de  mérite  des  Espagnols. 

24  B.  de  Las  Casas,  Histoire  admirable  des  horribles  insolences,  cruautez  et  tyrannies  exercées  par  les 
Espagnols  es  Indes  occidentales . .  .fidèlement  traduite  par  Jacques  de  Miggrode,  s.l.,  1582.  -  Tyran- 
nies et  cruautez  des  Espagnols  perpétrées  éès  Indes  occidentales . . .  traduit  par  Jacques  de  Miggrode, 
Paris,  1579.  (Il  y  eut  plusieurs  éditions).  Les  dates  nous  pemiettent  d'imaginer  que  Montaigne 
en  prit  connaissance.  P.  Villey  affirme  que  "Des  coches"  na  pu  être  composé  avant  1 584.  Mar- 
cel Bataillon,  dans  "Montaigne  et  les  conquérants  de  l'or,"  Les  langues  néolatines,  1973,  No  204, 
pp.  31-50,  avance  que  Montaigne  n'avait  pas  lu  Las  Casas,  ce  qui  paraît  "impossible"  à  G. 
Nakam  {op.  cit.  p.  340). 

25  Nous  n'avons  pas  ici  à  entrer  dans  les  détails  de  l'attitude  de  Las  Casas.  Une  bonne  mise  au 
point  a  été  faite  par  Edmundo  O'Gorman,  dans  son  édition  de  Los  indios  de  Mexico  y  nueva 
Espaha  (Mexico:  editorial  Pornia,  1974),  3ème  édition. 

26  Cf.  G.  Atkinson  La  littérature  géographique  fi'ançaise  de  la  Renaissance,  Répertoire  bibliographi- 
que, (Paris:  A.  Picard,  1927). 

27  Géralde  Nakam  note  très  pertinemment  l'écart  de  huit  ans  existant  entre  l'édition  des  "Can- 
nibales" et  celle  des  "Coches":  "il  suffit  de  comparer  les  pages  de  1 580  consacrées  aux  Indiens  à 
celles  de  1 588.  Dans  les  premières,  le  monde  indien  vit  encore.  Dans  les  secondes,  il  n'est  plus." 
(pp.  cit.  p.  3 1 1)  La  fin  d'un  monde  dont  nous  avons  vu  la  fascination  que  son  opulence  exerçait 
sur  Montaigne  peut  bien  être  la  cause  de  la  colère  de  l'auteur  des  "Coches". 

28  Dernière  phrase  des  "Cannibales",  Essais,  I,  32. 

29  On  relève  dans  G.  Atkinson,  op.  cit.,  quatre  ouvrages  sur  ce  massacre.  Deux  de  N.  Le  Challeux, 
accompagnés  d'une  Requeste  présentée  au  Roy  par  les  femmes  veufves  et  enfans  orphelins,  parens  et 
amis  de  ses  sujets,  (tous  deux  de  1 566);  un  anonyme  sur  V Histoire  mémorable  de  la  reprinse  de  l  'isle 
de  la  Floride,  en  1568;  une  Petite  histoire  d'un  massacre  commis  par  les  Hespagnols  sur  quelques 
Français  en  la  Floride,  en  1579. 

30  N'est-ce  pas  par  mépris  que  Montaigne  ne  définit  pas  "l'homme  de  cheval"  comme  étant 
F.  Pizarre? 


Book  Reviews/Comptes  Rendus 


Monsieur  Jean-Philippe  BEAULIEU  a  aimablement  consenti  a  présenter  aux  lec- 
teurs de  la  revue  des  ouvrages  bibliographiques,  des  éditions  critiques  ou  des 
rééditions  parus  en  1984  et  1985. 


Jean  Calwin.Advertissement  contre  L'astrologie  judiciaire.  Edition  de  Olivier  Millet. 
Genève:  Librairie  Droz,  1985.  Fp A\3Des  Scandales.  Edition  critique  par  Olivier 
Fatio  (avec  la  collaboration  de  C.  Rapin).  Genève:  Droz,  1984.  Pp.  251. 

Parmi  les  ouvrages  en  français  du  réformateur  Calvin,  deux  écrits  ont  récemment 
fait  l'objet  d'un  travail  d'édition  qui  les  rend  accessibles  au  public  dans  une  ver- 
sion non  modernisée.  Il  s'agit  de  VAdvertissement  contre  L  astrologie  judiciaire  (  1 549), 
édité  par  Olivier  Millet,  et  du  Traité  des  Scandales  (  1 550),  édité  par  Olivier  Fatio,  tous 
deux  parus  chez  Droz  respectivement  en  1985  et  en  1984. 

Ouvrage  tenant  à  la  fois  du  traité  par  sa  structure  et  du  discours  polémique  par 
son  ton,  VAdvertissement  de  Calvin  constitue  une  réplique  à  LAdvertissement  (1546) 
de  St-Gelais;  réplique  qui  vise  à  démontrer  le  caractère  pernicieux  de  certaines 
théories  et  pratiques  astrologiques  (notamment  l'astrologie  judiciaire)  reléguant 
au  second  plan  le  rôle  de  la  volonté  divine  dans  L'organisation  et  le  fonctionne- 
ment de  l'univers.  L'édition  critique  de  O.  Millet,  basée  sur  l'unique  impression  de 
1549,  comporte  des  notes  explicatives  et  des  comparaisons  étabhes  relativement  à 
la  traduction  latine  de  1549  et  aux  rééditions  de  L'opuscule  dans  les  oeuvres  com- 
plètes de  1566  et  161 1.  L'ample  introduction  de  43  pages  qui,  d'une  part,  cherche  à 
inscrire  le  texte  de  Calvin  dans  le  courant  des  polémiques  entourant  l'astrologie  au 
Moyen  Age  et  à  la  Renaissance  et  qui,  de  L'autre,  décrit  et  résume  le  contenu  du 
"pamphlet,"  est  d'une  grande  densité  qui  risque  d'obscurcir,  malgré  ses  autres 
qualités,  les  grandes  lignes  de  l'exposé  historique  pour  le  lecteur  qui  n'est  pas  au 
fait  des  questions  traitées. 

Autre  fruit  de  la  grande  activité  littéraire  déployée  par  Calvin  entre  1546  et  1550, 
le  Traité  des  Scandales  contraste  cependant  avec  VAdvertissement  par  L'ampleur  de 
son  propos  et  les  dimensions  de  la  présentation  matérielle.  Calvin  y  dresse  un 
inventaire  plus  ou  moins  différencié  des  adversaires  de  la  Réforme  vers  1550,  c'est- 
à-dire  des  groupes  d'individus  fauteurs  de  "scandales"  (calomnies  et  fausses 
accusations)  qui  "empêchent"  (comme  l'affirme  le  titre)  les  gens  d'adhérer  à 
l'Évangile  et  qui  risquent  de  détourner  les  fidèles  de  la  voie  du  salut.  Intellectuels 
"lucianistes  et  épicuriens,"  théologiens  moyenneurs.  papistes  constituent  pour 
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Calvin  des  manifestations  de  la  révolte  de  L'homme  contre  Dieu,  manifestations 
qu'il  convient  de  rejeter  sans  en  discuter  les  fondements.  L'auteur  n'écrit  donc  pas 
une  réfutation,  mais  un  ouvrage  militant  qui  refuse  la  discussion  et  dont  le  but 
avoué  est  d'armer  les  fidèles  et  de  briser  ceux  qui  les  "débilitent."  L'ouvrage  fut 
réédité  plusieurs  fois  de  L'auteur,  mais  sans  modifications  notables;  l'édition  criti- 
que reproduit  donc  la  première  impression  sortie  de  L'atelier  de  J.  Crespin.  Ce 
texte  est  souvent  comparé  dans  les  notes  à  la  version  latine,  à  propos  de  laquelle  le 
lecteur  aimerait  avoir  plus  de  renseignements  que  n'en  fournit  L'éditeur  dans  son 
introduction  qui  fait  par  ailleurs  une  analyse  fort  intéressante  du  contenu  de 
l'ouvrage  en  relation  avec  le  contexte  de  L'époque. 


Nicolas  Rapin.  Oeuvres.  Edition  critique  par  Jean  Brunei  à  partir  des  travaux 
d'Emile  Brethé.  Genève:  Librairie  Droz;  Tome  I,  1982,  Pp.  801;  Tome  II,  1982,  Pp. 
608;  Tome  III,  1984,  Pp.  777. 

En  s'inspirant  des  travaux  entrepris  par  Emile  Brethé,  Jean  Brunei  s'est  employé 
ces  dernières  années  à  la  ttache  considérable  que  représente  L'édition  des  oeuvres 
de  Nicolas  Rapin,  poète  de  la  deuxième  moitié  du  XVIe  siècle.  Et  il  offre  au  public 
le  résultat  de  ses  recherches  dans  une  série  de  trois  volumes,  parus  chez  Droz,  les 
deux  premiers  en  1982  et  le  troisième  en  1984. 

Originaire  du  Poitou,  Nicolas  Rapin  (1539-1608)  a  mené  de  front  les  carrières 
parallèles  d'homme  de  loi  et  de  poète.  Son  appartenance  au  groupe  des  Politiques 
(c'est-à-dire  celui  des  Parlementaires)  explique  d'ailleurs  partiellement  la  place 
prédominante  qu'occupent  les  oeuvres  de  circonstance  dans  sa  production  lit- 
téraire française  et  latine.  Le  caractère  de  cette  dernière,  composée  en  grande  par- 
tie de  poèmes  mesurés,  fait  de  Rapin  un  écrivain  "ambidextre"  (ou  bilingue)  qui  a 
constamment  cherché  à  ancrer  ses  textes  dans  les  événements  de  son  époque,  au 
point  de  même  vouloir  jouer  le  rôle  de  poète  officiel  de  la  cour  de  1593  à  1603. 

A  côte  des  vers  de  circonstance  comprenant  surtout  des  épigrammes,  on  ret- 
rouve dans  l'oeuvre  de  Rapin  des  sonnets  néo-pétrarquistes,  des  poèmes  rustiques, 
des  ouvrages  en  prose  et  des  traductions;  textes  qui  constituent  le  corpus  diversifié 
faisant  L'objet  de  l'édition  critique  de  Brunei.  Celle-ci  se  divise  en  trois  parties.  Le 
premier  volume  comprend  les  écrits  publiés  du  vivant  de  L'auteur;  le  second 
présente  les  vers  publiés  après  la  mort  de  Rapin  et  ceux  qui  sont  restés  inédits.  Le 
troisième  volume,  en  plus  de  la  correspondance  et  du  testament  de  l'écrivain, 
inclut  Les  Oeuvres  Latines  et  Francoises,  publiées  en  1610  grâce  aux  soins  de  Ste- 
Marthe,  Gillot  et  Caillier.  Il  s'agit  là  d'une  répartition  ternaire  basée  sur  une 
classification  de  type  chronologique  qui  se  retrouve  d'ailleurs  dans  l'ordre  de 
présentation  des  pièces  de  chacun  des  volumes.  A  L'intérieur  de  ces  derniers,  cha- 
que texte  de  Rapin,  précédé  d'un  commentaire  historique  et  accompagné  d'un 
appareil  critique  précis  et  complet,  s'inscrit  dans  le  cadre  explicatif  global  que  con- 
stitue la  grande  introduction  contenue  dans  le  premier  volume  où  L'on  retrouve 
des  renseignements  biographiques,  une  analyse  des  caractéristiques  de  l'ensemble 
des  écrits  de  Rapin,  des  tableaux  chronologiques  ainsi  qu'une  section  consacrée  a 
l'explication  des  critères  méthodologiques  qui  ont  présidé  à  L'établissement  du 
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texte.  Le  tout  représente  un  ensemble  de  plus  de  2000  pages,  fruit  d'un  travail  con- 
sidérable dont  le  but,  en  mettant  à  la  disposition  du  public  tous  les  écrits  connus  de 
Rapin,  est  de  faire  sortir  de  L'oubli  un  auteur  qui  a  connu  une  notoriété  certaine  à 
son  époque. 


Louis  Desgraves.  Répertoire  des  ouvrages  de  controverse  entre  Catholiques  et  Protes- 
tants en  France  (1598-1685),  Tome  I  (1598-1628).  Genève:  Librarie  Droz,  1984. 
Pp.  423. 

Bien  qu'elle  représente  un  temps  d'accalmie  politique  après  les  guerres  de  religion, 
la  période  qui  va  de  la  promulgation  de  L'édit  de  Nantes  (1598)  à  sa  révocation 
(1685)  se  caractérise  néanmoins  par  une  abondante  littérature  polémique  de 
nature  religieuse,  lieu  d'affrontement  verbal  entre  Réformés  et  Catholiques.  C'est 
cette  littérature  de  controverse  qui  fait  l'objet  du  répertoire  de  Louis  Desgraves 
dont  le  volume  I,  paru  en  1984,  est  consacré  à  une  première  tranche  historique 
allant  de  1598  à  1628,  période  très  importante  sur  le  plan  quantitatif  puisqu'elle 
compte  plus  de  la  moitié  (soit  3595  titres)  des  ouvrages  recensés  dans  le  cadre  du 
projet  global  de  l'auteur.  Dans  la  concise  introduction  de  ce  premier  volume,  le 
compilateur  indique  que  sa  liste  -  qui  réunit  le  plus  grand  nombre  possible  d'ouv- 
rages sans  toutefois  prétendre  à  l'exhaustivitè  -  comprend  trois  grandes  catégories 
d'ouvrages  de  controverse  (aussi  bien  catholiques  que  protestants);  les  ouvrages 
doctrinaux,  les  conférences  et  les  livres  ou  sont  consignés  des  méthodes  ou  des 
témoignages  de  conversions.  La  liste  elle-même,  privilégiant  un  classement 
chronologique  par  année,  présente  les  auteurs  en  ordre  alphabétique  dans  la  sec- 
tion consacrée  à  l'année  où  leur  ouvrage  a  paru.  Chaque  notice  bibliographique 
comporte  après  le  nom  de  L'auteur,  le  titre  le  plus  complet  possible  de  l'ouvrage, 
des  renseignements  sur  la  ville.  L'éditeur,  l'année  de  parution  ainsi  que  sur  le  for- 
mat et  le  nombre  de  pages.  De  plus,  le  compilateur  y  indique  à  quel  endroit  se  trou- 
vent actuellement  les  exemplaires  connus  ou,  à  défaut  d'une  localisation  précise, 
renvoie  le  lecteur  au  catalogue  ou  au  répertoire  qui  mentionne  le  livre  en  question. 
On  ne  peut  douter  qu'il  s'agisse  là  d'un  ouvrage  de  référence  utile  pour  qui  s'in- 
téresse à  la  polémique  religieuse  d'après  les  guerres  de  religion. 


Jean  Paul  Barbier.  Bibliographie  des  discours  politiques  de  Ronsard.  Genève: 
Librairie  Droz,  1984.  Pp.  211 

Longtemps  restés  dans  L'ombre  de  la  production  lyrique  de  Ronsard,  les  écrits 
polémiques  de  ce  dernier  suscitent  depuis  quelque  temps  un  intérêt  certain  qui  se 
manifeste,  entre  autres,  par  la  publication  chez  Droz  d'un  document  bibliographi- 
que consacré  aux  textes  en  question.  Dans  cet  ouvrage  paru  en  1 984,  L'auteur,  Jean 
Paul  Barbier,  présente  un  relevé  des  différentes  éditions  des  six  discours  politiques 
de  Ronsard  (de  VElégie  sur  les  troubles  d 'Am boise  (1560)  à  la  Réponse  aux  injures  et 
calomnies  [1563]);  éditions  -  presque  toutes  issues  de  l'atelier  de  Gabriel  Buon  à 
Paris  -  qu'il  regroupe  en  "familles"  grâce  à  des  critères  relevant  des  signatures,  des 
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caractères  typographiques  et  des  bandeaux.  Chaque  section,  consacrée  à  un  dis- 
cours particulier,  est  précédée  d'une  brève  introduction  situant  L'oeuvre  dans  le 
contexte  historique  des  années  où  elle  a  paru.  Les  notices  bibliographiques,  quant 
à  elles,  font  état  des  caractéristiques  matérielles  de  l'exemplaire  examiné,  de  L'en- 
droit où  il  est  conservé  ainsi  que  des  particularités  typographiques  et  orthographi- 
ques dont  il  fait  preuve.  De  plus,  afin  de  permettre  au  lecteur  de  se  rendre  compte 
par  lui-même  de  certaines  des  différences  et  ressemblances  qu'il  souligne,  L'auteur 
inclut  dans  chaque  notice  des  facsimillé  de  la  page  titre,  du  privilège  et  des  pre- 
mière et  dernière  pages  du  texte  lui-même.  La  présentation  soignée  de  ce  livre  ainsi 
que  la  nature  même  des  recherches  qui  y  sont  présentées  en  font  un  ouvrage  de 
référence,  un  catalogue  très  utile  pour  les  bibliophiles  s'intéressant  à  Ronsard. 


Joachim  Du  Bellay.  Oeuvres  poétiques.  Vol.  VII  (Oeuvres  latines:  Poemata). Texte 
présenté,  établi,  traduit  et  annoté  par  Geenviève  Demerson.  Paris:  Librairie  Nizet, 
1984.  Pp.  347. 

Depuis  leur  parution  originelle  en  1558,  les  Poemata  de  Joachim  Du  Bellay  n'ont 
connu  qu'une  seule  édition  complète,  celle  de  Courbet  en  1919.  C'est  pour  rendre 
accessibles  ces  textes  dans  un  format  qui  offrirait  commentaires  et  traduction 
française  que  G.  Demerson  a  fait  paraître  chez  Nizet  le  volume  VII  des  oeuvres 
poétiques  de  Du  Bellay,  livre  qui  sera  suivi  d'un  second  volume  consacré  aux  aut- 
res écrits  latins  du  poète.  Dans  son  travail  critique,  Demerson  suit  L'édition  de 
Morel  (1558),  la  seule  qu'ait  connu  au  XVIe  siècle  L'ouvrage  dans  son  ensemble; 
elle  signale  toutefois  les  variantes  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  textes  qui  ont  connu  à 
l'époque  plusieurs  livraisons  (en  pièces  séparées).  Comme  L'annonce  le  titre,  cha- 
que poème  des  quatre  recueils  formant  les  Poemata  (soit  les  Elegiae,  Epigrammata, 
Amoves  et  Tumuli)  est  présenté  dans  sa  version  latine  d'origine,  côte  à  côte  avec  la 
traduction  en  français  moderne  qu'en  a  fait  Demerson  et  suivi  d'un  commentaire 
qui,  d'une  part,  replace  le  texte  dans  son  contexte  historique  et,  de  l'autre,  indique, 
sur  le  plan  de  L'intertextualité,  quels  sont  les  rapprochements  possibles  entre  la 
pièce  de  Du  Bellay  et  certaines  sources  d'inspiration.  Les  trois  dimensions  com- 
plémentaires de  cette  édition  en  font  L'ouvrage  le  plus  complet  consacré  aux 
poèmes  latins  de  Du  Bellay,  lesquels  constituent  une  portion  assez  peu  étudiée 
quoique  fort  intéressante  de  la  production  de  l'écrivain. 

JEAN-PHILIPPE  BEAULIEU,  Université  d'Ottawa 


Play-Texts  in  Old  Spelling:  Papers  from  the  Glendon  Conference,  ed.  G.B.  Shand.  New 
York:  AMS  Press,  1984.Pp.  ix,  162.  $29.50. 

The  papers  gathered  here  report  the  proceedings  of  a  conference  held  at  Glen- 
don College  of  York  University  (Toronto)  in  1978.  Given  the  many  changes  in 
editorial  theory  and  practice,  eight  years  is  a  long  time,  and  many  of  the  issues 
raised  in  the  pages  of  this  volume  are  not  as  burning  today  as  they  seem  to  have 
been  then. 
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The  title  would  lead  one  to  expect  the  papers  to  revolve  around  whether  readers 
should  or  should  not  have  old-spelling  texts,  and,  if  they  should,  how  should  those 
texts  best  be  presented.  There  is  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former  in  this  book,  as 
well  as  a  good  deal  of  other  material  along  the  way.  The  editor  good-naturedly 
introduces  the  volume,  stating  that  the  "conferees  amiably  agreed  to  disagree" 
(p.7).  The  opening  paper  by  S.  Schoenbaum  ("Old-Spelling  Editions:  The  State  of 
the  Art")  and  the  closing  one  by  John  Stallworthy  ("Old-Spelling  Editions:  The 
State  of  the  Business")  are  congenial,  general,  and  not  very  helpful.  Paul  Werstine's 
essay  on  the  printing  and  the  printer  (William  White)  of  Love's  Labour  Lost, 
demonstrating  "The  Usefulness  of  Printing  House  and  Compositor  Studies"  is, 
like  Werstine's  other  work,  excellent,  though  it  does  not  directly  address  the  issues 
of  old-spelHng  texts.  I  liked  S.P.  Zitner  s  piece  on  "Excessive  Annotation,  or  Piling 
Pelion  on  Parnassus."  Taking  a  page  from  the  New  Arden  Othello  (page  108,  to  be 
precise),  Zitner  shows  how  nearly  all  the  commentary  could  have  been  removed  or 
drastically  curtailed.  David  Bevington  urges  "Editorial  Indications  of  State  Busi- 
ness in  Old-Spelling  Editions,"  but  how  much  is  enough,  how  much  is  too  much, 
and  how  much  is  just  right?  One  calls  to  mind  some  of  John  Dover  Wilson's  more 
exuberant  volumes  in  the  New  Cambridge  Shakespeare,  not  to  mention  Goldi- 
locks's dilemma  with  the  bears's  porridge  and  beds.  Better,  I  think,  too  little  than 
too  much. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  conference,  Philip  Edwards,  co-editor  of  the  Clarendon 
Massinger,  broke  the  congeniality  of  such  conferences  (see  David  Lodge,  Small 
World)  and  declared,  "If  it  were  to  do  again,  I  would  never  do  an  old-spelling 

Massinger.  I  would  never  do  an  old-spelling  edition I  lost  my  faith."  Good  for 

him.  Two  essays  in  the  volume  support  Edwards'  lost  faith.  The  first,  Robert 
Kean  Turner's  short  "Accidental  Evils,"  discusses  the  problems  inherent  in 
calling  the  accidentals  of  a  selected  copytext  "accidental"  and  the  dangers 
inherent  in  treating  them  that  way.  If  the  accidentals  represent  the  "texture  of  a 
text,"  then  they  can  hardly  be  accidental,  though  few  would  regard  them  as  sub- 
stantive. Writing  under  his  own  name,  Randall  McLeod  discusses  kerns  and 
ligatures  in  typesetting,  and  the  spellings,  pronunciations,  and  scansions  that 
result  from  such  typographical  necessities.  Clearly  the  most  telling  essay  in  the 
volume,  it  left  me  "Spellbound"  as  it  called  into  question  the  integrity  of  old- 
spelling  texts  even  as  it  impugned  spelling  as  evidence  for  studies  of  compositors 
and  authorship. 

I  am  not  sure  how  far  the  craft  of  editing,  the  technology  of  publication,  and 
the  science  of  photography  have  come  since  this  conference.  Far  enough,  I  hope, 
for  my  "ideal"  edition  to  achieve  scholarly  and  economic  reality.  My  "ideal" 
scholarly  edition  features  a  photofacsimile  of  the  copy-text  on  the  verso  of  an 
opening,  with  its  corresponding  modem-spelling  text,  along  with  notes  and  com- 
mentary, on  the  recto.  If  the  copy-text  is  in  such  bad  condition  that  it  cannot  be 
reproduced  photographically,  then  a  diplomatic  reprint  (a  loaded  term)  of  the 
copy-text  should  be  produced  (Henry  D.  Janzen  discussed  just  such  a  reprint  in 
"Preparing  a  Diplomatic  Edition  of  Heywood's  The  Escapes  of  Jupiter^  in  this 
volume).  For  the  general  public  (and,  really,  excepting  Shakespeare,  what  kind  of 
general  public  is  there  for  Tudor,  Stuart,  and  Caroline  drama?),  there  would  be  only 
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the  modernized  version  (with  notes  and  commentary),  set  from  the  same  computer 
that  generated  the  photo-ready  copy  for  the  scholarly  edition. 
We've  come  a  long  way,  baby,  but  we've  got  a  long  way  to  go. 

THOMAS  L.  BERGER,  St.  Lawrence  University 


Michael  D.  Bristol.  Carnival  and  Theatre:  Plebeian  Culture  and  the  Structure  of 
Authority  in  Renaissance  England.  New  York  and  London:  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd., 
1985.  Pp.237.  $25.00 

The  study  brings  a  valuable  perspective  to  the  debate  on  the  origins  of  eariy  modem 
theatre.  The  primary  influence  on  early  modem  theatre,  argues  Bristol,  is  not 
"literary  production  and  consumption"  (p.4),  but  plebeian  festive  traditions  as 
they  are  expressed  in  Camival.  An  annual  winter  festival  culminating  in  Shrove 
Tuesday  (Mardis  Gras),  Camival  combines  masquerades  in  the  shape  of  "travesty 
and  misrepresentation,  stylized  conflict  and  agonistic  misrule"  (p.53)  with  Uto- 
pian fantasies  of  material  wellbeing  and  social  harmony.  As  a  festive  form  of 
social  cohesion,  Camival  resists  the  arbitrary  domination  of  secular  authority, 
celebrating  instead  the  common  people's  desire  to  preserve  a  collective  authority 
which  sets  its  own  social  standards.  The  spirit  of  Camival,  whose  locus  is  the 
marketplace  and  public  square,  is  absorbed  by  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
popular  theatre,  a  complex  social,  political,  and  literary  institution  representing  to 
both  its  opponents  and  supporters  "a  genuine  mpture  in  the  fabric  of  social 
authority"  (p.  110). 

In  locating  the  source  of  early  modem  theatre  in  the  Camivalesque  resistance  to 
authority  and  the  celebration  of  clowning,  mismle,  and  summary  justice,  the  study 
challenges  the  reconciliatory  notion  of  history  originally  proposed  by  E.M.W. 
Tillyard  (1948)  and  refined  by  Norman  Rabkin  (1967),  both  of  whom  view  the 
Elizabethan  theatre  as  intrinsically  "reassuring  and  harmonious"  (p.  12).  The 
study  also  goes  beyond  recent  revisionist  critiques  of  the  'essentialist  humanism' 
underlying  traditional  literary  criticism.  The  reductive  orientation  of  these  revi- 
sionist strategies,  both  structuralist  and  Marxist,  results  from  a  neglect  of  "peri- 
pheral interferences"  (p.  18)  in  the  institution  of  theatre.  The  omission  has  led  to  a 
tenuous  investiture  of  the  divided  self  with  "an  historically  specific  psychology  in 
the  form  of  anxious  selffashioning"  [as  in  Stephen  Greenblatt's  Renaissance  Self- 
Fashioning:  From  More  to  Shakespeare  (Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1980)], 
and  with  "an  historically  specific  social  character  in  the  form  of  radical  subver- 
sion" [as  in  Jonathan  DoUimore's  Radical  Tragedy:  Religion.  Ideology  and  Power  in 
the  Drama  of  Shakespeare  and  his  Contemporaries  (Brighton,  Sussex:  Harvester 
Press,  1984)]  (p.l9).  Bristol's  analysis  of  the  inter-relation  between  subjectivity, 
authority,  and  productive  life  draws  upon  a  number  of  materialist  traditions, 
foremost  of  which  is  Mikhail  Bakhtin's  theory  of  cultural  heterogeneity  which 
defines  "struggle  and  difference"  (p.  18)  as  the  governing  principle  of  dialectical 
historicism.  Developing  Bakhtin's  cursory  analysis,  formulated  in  Rabelais  and 
His  World  (1968),  of  Carnival's  primary  function  in  Elizabethan  drama,  Bristol 
considers  "the  unselfconscious,  ritual  character  of  Carnival"  as  a  vehicle  for  sustaining 
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social  interaction,  and  its  "selfconsciously  pragmatic  character"  as  an  antisocial 
instrument  (p.25).  Another  major  influence  is  Emile  Durkheim,  in  particular,  his 
definition  of  the  sacred  as  a  manifestation  of  a  collective  social  experience  observed  in 
ritual  and  festive  activity.  Social  harmony  surfaces  periodically  through  "ritual 
intensification,"  while  an  undercurrent  of  social  protest  "and  the  displacement  of 
the  sacred  by  partisan  economic  and  political  concerns"  is  preserved  (p.25). 

The  three  chapters  that  comprise  Part  I,  where  the  theoretical  perspective  is  set 
forth,  are  balanced  in  Part  II  by  a  trenchant  critique  of  a  body  of  hybrid  popular 
literature  which  at  once  celebrates  and  debunks  popular  festive  forms.  An  exten- 
ded commentary  on  Thomas  Nashe's  Lenten  Stuffe  demonstrates  how  this  litera- 
ture crystallizes  the  repressed  or  prohibited  expressions  of  plebeian  experience, 
which  are  structured  around  three  categories:  1  )  opposition  to  the  status  hierarchy, 
fulfilled  through  parody  and  derision;  2)  recognition  of  struggle  as  a  positive  com- 
ponent of  everyday  life;  3)  collective  desire  for  material  enhancement  and  for 
freedom  from  dispossession.  A  crucial  concern  of  Part  III  is  with  how  these 
categories  are  imbedded  in  popular  theatrical  performance.  The  Camivalesque 
nature  of  theatre  is  implied  in  late  sixteenth-century  attacks  against  actors,  a  per- 
vasive criticism  belonging  to  the  broader  disparagement  of  popular  culture  for  its 
countenance  of  travesty  and  misrule.  Just  as  in  Carnival  travesty,  disguise,  and 
"the  dispersion  of  authority"  (p.  115)  render  social  distinctions  unintelligible,  so 
the  actor,  in  mimicking  "spontaneous,  unrehearsed"  speech  and  action  (p.lll) 
blurs  disdncfions  of  rank  "and  even  of  gender"  (p.l  15).  By  promoting  ridicule  and 
disguise,  the  theatre  thus  diminishes  the  authority  of  the  pulpit,  school  and  court- 
room, creating  a  place  where  plebeian  life  is  rediscovered  and  sustained. 

My  major  disappointment  at  this  point  is  with  the  largely  gratuitous  references 
to  the  distinction  of  gender.  While  insisting  upon  the  fallacy  of  reconciliatory  his- 
toricism,  which  minimizes  "interpretive  conflict"  (p.  13)  by  failing  to  account  for 
the  value  of  gender,  hierarchy,  and  economic  production,  Bristol  never  addresses 
directly  the  extent  to  which  resistance  to  the  differentiation  of  gender  functions  as 
one  of  the  "ethical  imperatives  of  plebeian  culture"  (p.213).  The  omission  is  only 
marginally  redressed  in  the  concluding  section  (Part  IV)  which  begins  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  allocation  of  authority  in  marriage,  "a  largely  public  matter  in  which 
personal  desire  and  preference  are  always  open  to  external  scrutiny"  (p.  162).  The 
structural  ambiguities  of  marriage  are  briefly  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
"hierarchy  of  male  dominance"  which  characterizes  patriarchal  authority  and 
which  makes  marriage  a  "perilous  situation"  for  women  (p.  164).  However,  the 
problem  of  gender  is  subordinated  to  the  consideration  of  class  antagonism  as  a 
catalyst  in  the  plebeian  "thrashing"  (p.  172)  of  authority. 

The  principal  concern  of  Part  IV  is  the  relation  between  theatre,  authority,  and 
popular  culture  as  it  unfolds  in  several  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  plays.  We  are 
shown  how  critically  neglected  texts  such  as  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  and  Locrine  as 
well  as  canonical  plays  (among  them,^  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  the  two  parts  of 
Henry  IV,  Hamlet,  and  King  Lear)  utilize  the  structures  of  Carnival  in  order  to 
interrogate  "elementary  political  relationships"  (p.  160).  The  exploration  of  the 
Carnival  elements  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  Hamlet  is  particularly 
incisive.  The  celebration  of  the  aristocratic  wedding  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  is 
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viewed  as  the  narrative  frame  within  which  Shakespeare  weaves  a  number  of  tales 
"of  resistance  and  discord,"  the  most  problematical  being  the  mechanicals'  parody 
of  Pyramus  and  Thisby,'  a  "counter-model"  of  "the  reconciliation  and  accom- 
modation" (p.  172)  proposed  by  the  play's  typical  comic  conclusion.  Similarly, 
Shakespeare's  utilization  in  Hamlet  of  the  festive  ritual  of  "charivari"  or  "  'mirth  in 
funerals'"  (p.  161)  reveals  how  the  elements  of  clowning  and  "grotesque  laughter" 
resist  the  reconciliation  of  "the  unfathomable  contradictions  of  political  succes- 
sion" (p.  193).  Bristol's  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  popular  "agon  or  Battle  of 
Carnival  and  Lent"  (p.  161)  as  a  dominant  rhetorical  structure  in  King  Lear -htdiv, 
the  "Carnival  king,"  is  replaced  by  "Lenten  severity"  which  fails  to  bring  about 
harmonious  rule  (pp.21 1-12)  -  is  disappointingly  cursory.  The  analysis  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Carnival  and  Lent  in  Henry  IV,  Parts  I  and  II  is  the  least  engaging,  for  it  does 
not  pursue  the  full  significance  of  Falstaff  s  defeat.  Falstaff  s  Camivalesque  treat- 
ment of  "honorable  death  as  a  joke"  and  his  exultation  in  the  excesses  of  the  body 
render  him  the  spokesman  for  "a  plebeian  consciousness  that  maintains  itself  des- 
pite sacrifices  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  nation-state"  (p.  183)  represented  by 
Prince  Hal,  the  "embodiment  of  Lenten  civil  policy"  (p.206).  Bristol,  however, 
ignores  the  possibility  that  Falstaff  s  public  rejection  in  2  Henry  IV  \vcvg>\\QS  Shake- 
speare's negation  of  Carnival  as  the  voice  of  historical  continuity. 

Although  the  problem  of  authority  is  not  fully  accommodated  to  Shakespeare's 
complex  vision  of  history,  the  study  is  a  significant  and  provocative  contribution 
to  revisionist  criticism. 

VIVIANA  COMENSOLI,  University  of  Alberta 


Science  and  the  Arts  in  the  Renaissance.  Eds.  John  W.  Shirley  and  F.  David  Hoeniger. 
Washington:  Folger  Shakespeare  Library.  London  and  Toronto:  Associated  Uni- 
versity Press,  1985.  Pp.  220. 

The  ten  essays  published  in  this  collection  were  first  presented  as  talks  at  a  two-day 
symposium  on  Science  and  the  Arts  in  the  Renaissance  held  at  the  Folger  Shake- 
speare Library  in  October,  1978.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  represent  an  eclectic  har- 
vest of  ideas  demonstrating  diverse  methodologies  and  sometimes  contradictory 
theories  about  the  early  relationship  of  the  two  disciplines.  The  diversity  of  the 
contributions  reflects  what  must  have  been  an  energetic  scholarly  interchange, 
and  records  for  posterity  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  field. 

The  first  essay,  by  the  venerable  historian  of  science  Alistair  Crombie,  seeks  to 
establish  a  common  cultural  and  philosophical  context  for  Renaissance  intellec- 
tuals, be  they  artists  or  scientists.  It  is  difficult  reading,  moving  forward  with  the 
ease  of  a  medieval  Scholastic  treafise,  but  the  point  is  ultimately  made  that,  in  the 
history  of  ideas,  theory  ("science")  procèdes  to  material  analysis  ("art").  To  Crom- 
bie, mathematical  rationalism  was  the  seed  from  which  the  modem  age  grew. 

The  next  two  essays,  by  Jerome  Bylebyl  on  medicine,  philosophy  and  humanism 
in  Renaissance  Italy,  and  P.M.  Rattansi  on  the  Paracelsian  vision,  have  very  little 
to  do  with  the  "arts"  as  such  unless,  of  course,  we  include  the  German  word  artz  in 
our  definition  of  the  term.  Bylebyl  is  concerned  with  the  balance  of  theory  and 
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practice  in  early  medicine  and  the  social  and  intellectual  standing  of  doctors  who 
championed  one  above  the  other.  The  Rattansi  article  explores  the  ideals  of 
Paracelsus  from  the  interesting  perspective  of  19th-century  Romanticism.  In  so 
doing,  Paracelsus  is  perceived  as  both  rebel  and  traditionalist  -  a  true  transi- 
tional figure. 

Claude  Palisca's  contribution  investigates  how  the  revival  of  ancient  scientific 
knowledge  intervened  with  practical  concerns  in  the  theory  and  performance  of 
music.  His  essay  explores  the  interesting  possibility  that  humanists  such  as  Gaf- 
furio  were  not  necessarily  at  the  forefront  of  the  musical  avant  garde  precisely 
because  they  were  so  enamored  of  the  rediscovered  classics.  The  essay  examines 
the  changing  concept  of  consonance  and  dissonance  derived  from  practical  per- 
formance rather  than  abstract  theory.  A  similar  investigation  of  pragmatism  and 
progress  occurs  in  John  W.  Shirley's  contribution  on  science  and  navigation  in 
Elizabethan  England.  This  essay  is  a  lively  and  fascinating  exploration  of  the 
impetus  that  middle  class  capitalism  gave  to  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  and 
spherical  geometry  in  the  16th  century.  It  documents  the  efforts  that  scholars  were 
forced  to  make  to  acquire  the  language  of  sailors  and  artisans.  Only  then  could 
scientists  merge  art  with  craft,  producing  something  useful  and  productive. 

James  Ackerman's  is  the  first  essay  to  survey  the  contribution  of  the  visual  artist 
to  Renaissance  science.  His  is  also  the  first  to  define  correctly  the  words  "art"  and 
"science"  in  the  context  of  the  Renaissance,  when  the  two  were  not  distinct 
categories  of  learning.  Even  so,  the  "scientific"  concerns  which  Ackerman  ascribes 
to  Renaissance  artists  are  those  which  evolved  into  modem  disciplines,  such  as 
optics  and  anatomy,  rather  than  those  which  were  properly  perceived  as  "scien- 
ces" (such  as  astrology  and  alchemy)  in  the  Renaissance.  Like  Ackerman's  essay, 
F.  David  Hoeniger  s  study  of  how  plants  and  animals  were  studied  in  the  Renais- 
sance shows  a  sensitivity  to  the  historical  context  of  the  words  "art"  and  "science." 
His  essay  reminds  us  that  the  separation  of  the  two  disciplines,  though  acutely  felt 
today,  is  historically  fairly  recent.  To  his  mind,  the  new  knowledge  communicated 
by  the  new  art  of  the  herbalists  and  animaliers  has  been  ignored  by  modem 
scholars  because  it  did  not  contribute  to  "science"  as  we  know  it,  that  is,  in  terms  of 
abstract  mathematics.  Illustrators  worked  diligently  and  calmly  in  the  main- 
stream, never  getting  themselves  banned  or  excommunicated,  as  did  Paracelsus, 
that  great  reformer  whose  middle  name  (or  one  of  them,  at  least)  was  "Bombast." 
Hoeniger's  essay  comes  closest  of  all  to  an  integrated  study  of  art  and  science  and, 
as  such,  pleads  like  a  gentle  voice  among  wolves  in  this  volume. 

The  next  two  essays,  by  Philip  Ritterbush  and  Samuel  Edgerton,  explore  the 
problem  of  the  Renaissance  artist's  relationship  with  the  tradition  of  scientific 
illustration.  The  Ritterbush  essay  maintains  that  art  led  science  in  naturalism,  and 
that  this  naturalism  happened  when  art  moved  away  from  an  "emblem"  mentality 
to  a  "symbolic"  one.  This  interesting  idea,  however,  suffers  greatly  from  a  naive 
concept  of  the  history  of  art.  For  example,  art  historians  take  for  granted  the  sym- 
bolic use  of  plants  and  animals  in  pictorial  iconography.  They  also  know  that 
emblems  and  symbols  occurred  simultaneously  in  the  history  of  art  -  one  did  not 
give  way  to  the  other.  Edgerton's  essay  is  a  brilliantly  original  exploration  of  the 
visual  conventions  of  linear  perspective.  He  maintains  that  the  1 5th-cenmry  artist- 
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engineer's  development  of  technical  drawing  gave  the  impetus  to  technological 
development.  In  a  vivid  example.  Edgerton  demonstrates  the  power  of  scientific 
perspective  by  comparing  Western  technical  drawings  with  copies  made  by  Chinese 
artists  working  with  a  completely  different  set  of  visual  conventions.  The  result  is 
at  once  humorous  and  didactic. 

The  book  ends  with  Michael  Mahoney's  essay  written  to  refute  Edgerton's  thesis 
that  artistic  discoveries  inspired  technological  progress.  He  argues  that  art  had  lit- 
tle to  do  with  creative  science,  which  was  based  on  "philosophical  mathematics." 
Aside  from  distorting  Edgerton's  conclusions  -a  tactic  that  makes  them  easier  to 
refute  -  Mahoney's  essay  is  extraordinarily  insensitive  to  art  historical  conven- 
tions. He  notes  no  distinction  between  "drawings,"  for  example,  and  "diagrams" 
which,  like  emblems  and  symbols,  exist  simultaneously  in  the  visual  tradition. 
Mahoney's  use  of  Galileo's  mathematical  diagrams  to  justify  his  point  has  been 
convincingly  countered  by  Edgerton  in  a  recent  article  {Art  Journal  Fall,  1984) 
devoted  to  Galileo's  formal  artistic  training  and  its  influence  on  his  astro- 
nomical theories. 

In  the  end,  this  volume  presents  at  least  as  many  problems  as  it  attempts  to  solve. 
This  is  not,  however,  a  comment  on  the  quality  of  the  book,  but  a  reflection  on  the 
state  of  scholarship.  How  should  we  define  "science"  before  the  Enlightenment? 
Certainly  science  was  a  different  sort  of  endeavor  in  the  Renaissance  than  it  is 
today,  incorporating  those  unthinkable  pursuits  of  alchemy,  humoral  medicine 
and  astrology  among  others.  Is  it  proper  to  separate  these  occult  elements  from  our 
perception  of  early  science  -  to  "launder"  our  perceptions  of  irrelevant  historical 
refuse?  Charles  Raven's  quote,  humbly  included  in  Hoeniger's  essay  (p.  147,  note 
11),  should  be  impressed  upon  any  reader  before  tackling  this  volume.  He  main- 
tained that  "To  read  the  origins  of  science  in  terms  so  limited  is  as  unhistorical  as  to 
interpret  the  history  of  the  earliest  Church  as  if  its  only  concern  was  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  Nicene  creed."  Perhaps  a  more  fitting  title  for  this  volume  would  have 
been  "Technology  and  the  Arts  in  the  Renaissance." 

Despite  the  accent  on  technology  and  the  disparate  prose  styles  of  the  authors, 
which  range  from  lively  to  tortuous,  careful  reading  of  this  volume  is  recommen- 
ded for  anyone  interested  in  testing  the  waters  of  an  interdisciplinary  scholarly 
undertaking.  The  reader  will  come  away,  as  did  I,  convinced  that  the  relationship 
of  art  and  science  is  a  field  onto  itself,  requiring  a  proper  background  in,  and  res- 
pect for,  both  disciplines  rather  than  expertise  in  one  or  the  other. 

LAURINDA  S.  DIXON,  Syracuse  University 
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Pacific  Northwest  Conference  RSA 

The  1 987  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Renaissance  Conference  will  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Calgary,  Calgary,  Alberta,  April  2-4.  Those  interested  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  conference  should  write  to  Ronald  Bond,  Department  of  English, 
University  of  Calgary,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada  T2N  1N4.  Nathan  Cogan,  Por- 
tland State  University,  Portland,  Oregon,  has  just  succeeded  Jean  Maclntyre, 
University  of  Alberta,  as  President  of  the  PNRC,  beginning  a  three-year  term.  The 
1988  meeting  of  the  PNRC  is  scheduled  for  the  University  of  Oregon. 

CRRS  -  Senior  Fellowships 

The  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies  at  Victoria  University  (in 
the  University  of  Toronto)  offers  each  year  a  limited  number  of  nonstipendiary 
post-doctoral  Senior  Fellowships.  The  Fellowships  are  intended  primarly  for 
scholars  from  outside  the  Toronto  area  who  wish  to  make  more  than  passing  use  of 
the  Centre's  collection  in  pursuit  of  some  research  project;  and  who  would  be  will- 
ing from  time  to  time  to  share  informally  their  knowledge  and  discuss  their 
research  with  fellow  scholars  and  students  within  the  Toronto  academic  com- 
munity. The  fellowship  carries  with  it  access  to  specially  reserved  working  space  in 
the  Centre,  as  well  as  membership  in  the  Victoria  College  Senior  Common  Room. 
Fellows  also  have  free  access  to  other  research  libraries  whose  collections  comple- 
ment our  own.  Those  interested  should  write  to  the  Director,  Centre  for  Reforma- 
tion and  Renaissance  Studies,  Victoria  University,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto, 
Canada  M5S  1K7. 

Renaissance  Drama  -  Special  Issue 

The  1988  issue  of  Renaissance  Drama,  Volume  XIX,  will  focus  on  the  texts  of 
Renaissance  plays.  We  are  seeking  essays  concerned  with  the  traditional  issues  of 
textual  scholarship,  as  well  as  essays  that  explore  questions  of  authenticity  and 
canonization  and  examine  the  cultural  environment  in  which  the  text  is  created, 
edited,  and  produced.  The  deadline  for  Volume  XIX  is  October  15,  1987.  Manus- 
cripts should  be  sent  with  stamped,  self-addressed  return  envelopes. 


Sixteenth-Century  Studies  Conference 

The  loth-Century  Studies  Conference  will  meet  in  1987  at  the  Arizona  Center  for 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies,  Tempe,  Arizona,  on  29-31  October.  Those 
interested  in  presenting  papers  should  contact  John  Tedeschi,  Memorial  Library, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  WI  53706;  phone  (608)262-2809. 

Medieval  &  Early  Renaissance  Conference 

The  1987  conference  of  the  Center  for  Medieval  and  Early  Renaissance  Studies  at 
Binghamton,  NY,  will  take  place  on  15-17  October.  Special  topics  are:  the  Classi- 
cal Tradition,  Women,  Folly,  Heresy  and  Heretics,  Witchcraft,  Rhetoric.  For  further 
information  contact  Prof.  Mario  Di  Cesare,  Director,  MRTS,  University  Center, 
SUNY  Binghamton,  NY  13901. 

Conference  on  Medieval  Travel 

The  University  of  Toronto  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies  conference  for  1988  will  be 
held  on  Feb.  26-27,  1988.  The  theme  of  the  conference  is  "Wayfarers  and  Wan- 
derers: Travel,  Trade,  and  Pilgrimage  in  the  Middle  Ages."  Abstracts  of  papers 
should  be  submitted  to  Prof.  K.R.  Bartlett,  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies,  39  Queen's 
Park  Cres.,  Univ.  of  Toronto,  Toronto  M5S  lAl. 

International  Milton  Symposium 

The  Third  International  Milton  Symposium  will  take  place  19-24  June,  1988  in 
Vallembrosa  and  Florence.  Papers  on  any  significant  and  relevant  aspect  of 
Milton's  life,  work,  and  context  are  welcomed.  Send  abstracts  and  papers  to  Prof. 
Mario  Di  Cesare,  Director,  MRTS,  University  Center,  SUNY  Binghamton,  NY 
13901  by  1  September  1987. 
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